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1.  R^ort  of  Her  Majesty^ s   Commissioners  <wpointed  to  entire  into  the 
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^r^HE  question  of  public  school  education  is  not  merely  a 
JL  question  of  immense  interest,  but  of  immediate  import- 
ance. It  is  a  question  which  sinks  deep  to  the  root  of  England's 
nationality,  and  spreads  itself  abroad  like  a  net-work  of 
nerves  through  hor  political  life.  Directly  or  indirectly — 
from  the  turrets  of  Windsor  to  the  back-slums  of  Westminster, 
from  the  peer  to  the  peasant,  from  Belgravia  to  BiUingsgate — 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest — ^in  a  word,  wherever  English 
blood  is  to  be  found,  there  does  the  action  make  itself  felt  of 
that  great  propelling  power  in  the  nation — its  system  of 
public  schools.  It  is  a  question  which  has  to  do  with  Law, 
and  Physic,  and  Divinity;  that  stretches  itself  out  to  sea 
wherever  our  '^  wooden  walls "  can  spread  their  sails,  or 
our  iron  fortresses  move  like  magic  through  the  waters,  and 
that  throbs  in  every  British  vein  on  board,  from  the  most 
reckless  and  impudent  middy  to  the  admiral  of  the  fleet :  it 
is  a  question  which  runs  down  our  rank  and  file  like  a  word 
of  command,  having  an  intimate  connection  with  the  stem, 
stubborn,  dogged  hardihood  of  the  British  soldier;  it  is  a 
question  which  affects  us  in  politics,  in  morals,  in  religion ; 
and  not  only  strikes  down  to  the  root  of  the  character  of  the 
man,  but  is  most  iqtimately  blended  with  the  genius  of  the 
race. 

The  Boyal  Commissioners  have  been  intrusted  with  a  delicate, 
an  arduous  and  responsible  task.  They  have  had  to  approach  the 
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secret  workshops  of  the  country.  They  have  had  to  lift  up  the 
lids^  and  look  into  that  complicated^  and  mysterious^  and  deli- 
cate machinery,  which  has  been  the  growth  of  years,  which  has 
seen  many  changes,  which  has  worked  itself  down  by  a  gradual 
gravitation  of  parts  to  its  present  position,  and  which  is  ever 
turning  out  of  its  hard,  rough  moulds  a  material  upon  which 
it  has  stamped  its  indelible  impression — ^rough  if  you  like,  yet 
decided,  unmistakable,  and  special — a  character  which  (hu- 
manly) will  never  be  effaced.  Blood  and  brain  have  been 
touched  with  a  tincture  which  will  cUng  to  them  beyond 
the  grave. 

But  the  Royal  Commissioners  have  not  simply  Ufted  up  the 
lids ;  they  would  put  the  machinery  in  better  order.  They 
would  meddle  with  the  works.  A  mere  dilettante  inspection — 
as  one  enjoys  watching  bees  in  a  hive  of  glass — would  have 
been  a  very  pleasant  and  a  very  innocent  amusement.  To 
have  to  teach  them  a  better  way  to  do  their  work,  would  be 
quite  another  thing.  Bees,  proverbially,  would  rather  not  be 
pulled  about.  They  have  a  weakness  for  their  own  way,  and 
think  that  they  know  their  own  business  best.  And  we  are 
apt  to  think  so  too.  Nor  is  a  hive  of  bees  an  exceptional  case. 
A  hive  of  men  and  boys  would  feel  the  same,  though  their 
method  of  expression  might  be  slightly  diflTerent.  Dr.  Mo- 
berly,  Mr.  Bdston,  Dr.  Temple,  and  Mr.  Butler,  probably, 
would  be  tempted  to  imagine  that  they  knew  more  about  boys 
and  the  most  effectual  way  to  manage  them,  than  would 
George  William  Frederick,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  William 
Reginald,  Earl  of  Devon,  or  even  Sir  Stafford  Henry  North- 
cote,  Baronet.  The  assistant-masters,  too,  might  secretly 
opine  that  those  who  had  passed  their  best  aays  in  the 
drudgery  of  a  schoolmaster^s  profession  might,  after  all,  know 
their  own  work  best ;  and  even  the  mathematical  masters  and 
masters  of  "  modern  languages,"  if  they  thought  it  becoming 
to  hold  any  idea  at  all  upon  the  point,  might  allow  it  to  flit 
furtively  before  their  minds,  that — though  some  reforms  were 
imperatively  necessary,  still  it  were  well  that  the  reformers 
should  fully  understand  their  work. 

The  Commissioners  themselves  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
destitute  of  a  similar  feeling.  They  knew  that  the  task  they 
had  in  hand  was  one  of  immense  deUcacy  and  difficulty.  That 
one  single  blunder,  one  clumsy  movement,  might  shake  things 
into  a  complication  of  confusion.  They  seem  fully  to  have 
felt  that,  after  all,  their  work  was  rather  to  suggest  changes 
than  to  make  them,  rather  ^o  inquire  than  to  command,  rather 
to  eUcit  information  than  to  give  it.  Even  the  very  bill  intro- 
duced into  the  Upper  House  for  school  reform  has  been  styled 
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"  0,  complicated  Biece  of  machinery  for  doing  notliing/' 
Throughout,  the  Commissioners  have  shown  their  wisdom  in 
not  being  too  wise,  and  in  contenting  themselves  with  the 
laborious  and  praiseworthy  task  of  collecting  data  to  lay  before 
the  public,  that  they  may  form  a  judgment  for  themselves 
upon  a  subject  of  such  vital  national  interest  as  that  of  public 
education. 

The  result  of  their  labours  has  been  some  time  before  the 
public.  The  fourfold  Blue-book  of  the  Commissioners  is 
nardly  dry  reading.  Indeed,  in  many  parts  it  is  most  inte- 
resting and  amusing,  and  in  every  part  instructive.  The 
Commissioners,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  them,  cannot  be 
said  to  have  dealt  negligently  with  their  work.  They  drew 
everything  to  the  surface  which  could  be  secured  by  a  drastic 
method  of  cross-examination,  an  ingenious  form  of  tables,  and 
a  close  and  careful  personal  inspection.  "  They  issued  ques- 
tions in  tabular  forms,''  said  Lord  Clarendon  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  ''to  authorities  of  schools  and  professors  and  tutors 
of  colleges,  they  personally  visited  the  schools,  examined  130 
witnesses,  held  127  meetings,  and  produced  four  Blue- 
books."  * 

As  far  as  the. true  state  of  the  case  can  be  ascertained,  we 
have  got  at  it.  The  public  cannot  expect  to  know  more.  But 
at  the  same  time  we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deluded 
by  the  idea  that  we  know  alL  From  the  nature  of  the  case, 
much  must  be  hidden  from  us.  Much  could  not  be  brought  to 
light.  Many  things,  which  we  know  must  have  taken  place, 
are  not  so  much  as  hinted  at — ^many  that  intimately  affect  the 
moral  condition  of  the  public  schools.f  Still,  we  have  quite 
sofficient  data  of  a  valuable  kind  to  form  a  judgment  from, 
and  can  determine,  according  to  our  own  standard,  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  present  system  of  public  school  education. 
Our  minor  we  can  always  find  in  one  or  other  of  the  big 
Blue-books ;  we  shall  not  have  far  to  go  for  our  major  and 
conclusion. 

But  the  Commissioners  have  done  even  more  than  supply 
us  with  data.  They  have  not  only  laid  before  us  the  actual 
condition,  in  as  far  as  they  have  been  able  to  elicit  it,  of 
the  great  schools  of  the  kingdom;  they  have,  besides,  pointed 
out  in  their  Report  defective  places  in  the  working  of  the 
machine,  and  printed  suggestions  for  improvement, — ''the 
result  of  long  and   careful  inquiry,   and   of   much  anxious 

ft 

•  Time^  Report,  April  3,  1865. 

t  '*  Chastity  is  one  of  Uie  dead  virtue8."--<8fafttrday  Review,  April  22, 
1865,  p.  482.  • 
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discussion/'*  Taking  the  principles  for  granted  upon  which 
the  Commissioners  started,  the  majority  of  their  recommenda- 
tions are  sensible  and  unassuming.  They  seem,  in  great 
measure,  fomided  upon  that  grand  principle  before  expressed, 
of  leaving  things  pretty  much  as  they  were.  The  Commis- 
sioners started  with  the  idea  of  making  as  little  noise  as 
possible,  and  they  have  on  the  whole  been  very  true  to  their 
guiding  resolution.  We  speak  more  particularly  of  changes 
aflTecting  the  studies  and  the  arrangement  of  students.  As  to 
their  opinions  upon  endowments,  revenues,  and  funds, — as  to 
whether  they  have  been  misapplied  to  afford  good  cheer  to  a 
snug  family  party,  instead  of  carrying  out  the  intents  of 
testators, — these  are  simple  questions  of  meum  and  tuum, 
which  would  hardly  require  a  Commission's  decision.  However 
it  may  bp,  as  long  as  funds  exist,  and  in  the  main  are  properly 
applied,  the  public  will  not  force  its  way  into  the  administra- 
tion with  an  over-curious  eye.  What  they  look  to  is,  a 
fair  equivalent  for  their  money  in  the  education  and  formation 
of  their  sons. 

Added  to  the  corrections  which  have  been  suggested  by  the 
Commission,  we  have  the  voice  of  pubUc  opinion  as  expressed 
in  Parliament,  and  by  the  press.  The  Report  and  its  merits 
and  demerits  have  been  long  enough  before  the  public — the 
question  has  now  sufficiently  been  mooted  and  ventilated  by 
the  common  voice  for  us  to  understand,  at  least,  what  the 
general  feeling  is.  Most  unmistakably,  and  in  many  places 
most  strongly,  has  this  general  sense  been  put  into  words. 
Were  the  question  one  of  simply  local  interest,  the  country 
would  not  have  been  roused  to  speak.  Small,  contracted  views 
live  and  die,  and  nobody  is  a  bit  the  better  or  the  worse  for 
them.  They  live  unnoticed,  so  they  die  unknown.  But  in  a 
question  which  affects,  as  we  have  said,  the  status  of  the 
country,  and  has  to  do  with  its  very  blood  and  bone,  its 
backward  or  its  forward  movement,  perhaps  even  its  very 
pocket,"-=-the  country  shakes  off  its  drowsiness  and  lethargy, 
and  sets  about  in  good  earnest  speaking  loudly  and  lustily  its 
mind. 

That  it  has  spoken  clearly  and  articulately,  through  its 
various  organs,  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  prove.  If 
we  do  not  know  what  it  does  want,  and  what  it  does  not  want, 
now,  we  stand  a  very  good  chance  of  never  knowing.  There 
are,  indeed,  some  points  upon  which  there  is  a  very  healthy 
variety  of  opinion ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  others 
upon  which  there  appears  to  be  a  complete  consent.     And 

•  Lord  Clarendon. — Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
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they  are  the  very  fundamental,  the  cardinal  points  of  public 
school  education. 

1.  All  appear  agreed  that  ''our  public  schools  were  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  age/^*  2.  That  nothing  should,  upon 
any  consideration,  be  allowed  "  to  interfere,  in  any  respect, 
with  the  great  feature  of  our  public  school  system — ^the  system 
of  government  and  of  discipline,  resulting  in  that  manliness, 
that  self-reliance  and  independence  of  character,  that  love  of 
freedom  combined  with  respect  for  authority,  which  give  to 
our  public  schools  in  England  so  large  a  share  in  moulding 
the  character  of  an  English  gentleman/' t  It  is  very  evident 
from  these  words  that  "  the  system  of  government  and  disci- 
pline'^  at  the  public  schools  is  considered  a  subject  of  pride  and 
self-congratulation,  as  the  most  perfect  instrument  for  turning 
out  the  [^  perfect  English  gentleman,^'  the  beau-ideal  in  this 
island  of  human  perfection.  Evidently  there  is  nothing 
here  which  is  "not  keeping  pace  with  the  age.*'  Where, 
then,  is  the  flaw  ?  Lord  Clarendon  points  it  out  with  cruel 
clearness.  Speaking  of  an  average  young  Englishman — ^the 
specimen  of  the  schoolboy  class,  aged  nineteen — ^he  says, 
though  he  "  has  learnt  to  be  manly  and  self-reliant,  and  has 
been  imbued  with  the  character  of  an  English  gentleman,' ' 
still,  he  ''  is  unable  to  construe  an  easy  sentence  from  the  Latin 
or  the  Greek,  is  unacquainted  with  the  literature  of  his  own 
country,  knows  no  modem  language  besides  his  own,  is 
scarcely  able  to  write  that  correctly,  and  knows  nothing  of 
physical  laws;"  and  all  this,  "after  having  passed  the  best 
years  of  his  life  in  learning.''  His  lordship  then  proceeds  to 
console  the  Upper  House  by  telling  them  that  "there  are 
great  and  brilliant  exceptions  to  this."  If  this  picture,  painted 
by  one  so  well  experienced,  be  true  to  life,  we  need  look  no 
further  in  search  of  causes  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission,  nor  be  at  all  surprised  that  the  country  had  begun 
to  feel  nervous  and  uneasy  about  the  rising  generation.  Lord 
Houghton  hinted  the  feelings  of  the  upper  classes  when  he 
declared  that  the  public  school  question  was  "not  only  a 
question  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  higher 
classes  in  the  country,  but  a  question  of  political  supremacy." 
He  was  of  opinion  that,  unless  great  reforms  were  made  in 
the  public  school  system,  "wealth,  property,  and  rank** 
would  not  long  hold  their  own.  The  school  rears  up  men 
"  accompUshed,  honest,  refined,  and  proud  of  their  wdrdj" 

*  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  remark  adopted  by  the  Commissioo,  as  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  country, 
t  Lord  Clarendon.— -Speech,  House  of  Lords,  April  3^  1865.* ' 
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but^  besides  that^  ^^  they  should  be  capable  of  grappling  with 
all  the  intellectual  questions  that  can  rise  in  connexion  with 
the  political  life  of  the  country/^  The  Bishop  of  London, 
representing,  we  suppose,  the  ecclesiastical  and  religious 
interests  of  the  country,  thus  spoke  of  the  great  public  school 
of  Eton : — '^  As  the  education  imparted  at  Eton  is,''  he  said 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  ^^so,  in  a  great  degree,  will  the 
education  of  the  country  bq.  The  universities  tiiemselvea 
will  be  affected  by  the  condition  of  the  school.  No  one  can 
consider  its  traditions,  its  noble  buildings,  the  list  of  great 
names  which  it  has  produced,  without  honouring  the  place, 
and  understanding  the  desire  of  the  parents  of  the  country  to 
enrol  their  sons  among  its  members/'  Lord  Stratford  deBed- 
cliffe,  speaking  of  the  same  school,  said  : — "  That  royal  institu- 
tion has  through  many  ages  set  an  example  to  the  whole 
country;  it  might  at  the  same  time  justly  claim  the  praise 
attributed  to  it  by  the  Commissioners, — ^iiie  formation,  in  a 
great  degree,  of  the  English  character;  it  no  doubt  also 
exerts  a  favourable  influence  upon  similar  and  less  distin- 
guished places  of  education  throughout  the  country." 

The  Commissioners  themselves  are  unanimoas  in  their 
approval  of  the  system  of  the  public  schools  for  the  formation 
of  character.  "  On  the  general  results  of  public  school  edu- 
cation," they  say,  *^  as  an  instrument  for  the  training  of  the 
character,  we  can  speak  with  much  confidence."* 

Now,  from  these  extracts  two  results  are  to  be  gathered. 

(1)  That  the  country  at  large  fully  approves  of  the  present 

system  adopted  at   our  great  pubUc  schools  for  forming  the 

character  of  the  man ;  and  that  it  appears  to  feel  that  it  would 

be  the  greatest  calamity  to  upset  a  method  which  is  carrying 

out  its  end  with  such  eminent  success.     And  (2)  that  Eton  is 

universally  admitted  as  the  most  pure  and  perfect  exponent 

of  the  genuine  unadulterated  English  system.     It  may  not  be 

so  successful  as  other  schools  in  imparting  knowledge,  but  it 

certainly  carried  off  the  palm  for  turning  out  of  hand  with 

'  greatest  finish,    the    ^' manly,   self-reliant,   independent 

jsh  gentleman,"  witlhi  whom  Lord  Clarendon  has  so  tender 

thy.     According  to  the  English  idea,  Rugby,  perhaps, 

jwer  best  to  the  question,  what  does  he  know  ?    But 

ret,  can  give  the  most  satisfactory  answer  to  the  far 

ti        question, — ^What  is  hel     *^  Pubhc  schools," 

8t  "  hang  together  -and  exert  a  mutual  infiuenco,'  .*. 

dly,  is  the  ceHtre  •  •  •  it  rises  and  falls     ^ 

of  the  country." 

General  Report,  p^  44. 
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Now  it  is  to  this  question — ^What  is  he  ?  that  we  are  about 
to  address  ourselves.  Yes : — ^What  i«  he  ?  What  is  he  not  f 
How  did  he  become  what  he  is  ?  Why  should  he  be  what  he 
is  ?  Why  does  he  place  himself  so  high  ?  What  is  he  worth  ? 
What  does  the  public  school  training  do  for  him  ?  What  is  his 
character  ?  Is  it  something  so  great  that  no  character  could  be 
formed  on  a  more  perfect  type  ?  Is  his  training  the  ideal  of 
how  to  mould  a  perfect  man  ?  Is  the  public  school  system  some- 
thing so  unique^  such  a  grand  national  institution^  that  English- 
men should  kneel  down  and  adore  themselves  on  account  of  thei^ 
own  '^  greatness ''  and  their  own  "  glory ''  ?  Should  they  look 
upon  it  in  the  light  of  a  great  national  benediction,  a  halo  of  glory 
round  their  heads,  and  thank  God  that  they  are  not  like  the  rest 
of  men  ?  Or,  should  they  in  utter  shame  hide  their  faces  in  their 
heuids,  and  weep  hot  tears  that  they  have  sunk  so  low,— that 
they  have  been  adoring  their  own  flesh,  and  making  ugly  idols 
of  themselves  —  idols  fashioned  into  shape  with  hands  of  clay 
— ^mistaking  the  light  of  man  for  the  light  of  God,  the 
cunning  of  the  animal  for  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  the 
hard,  tough  determination  of  human  pride  grafted  on  a  wiry 
stock,  for  some  high  and  godly  virtue  and  the  supernatural 
power  of  the  Spirit  ?  that  they  have,  all  the  time,  been  glorying 
in  a  shadow — ^mistaking  the  faint  dwindling,  unstable  shadow 
of  the  creative  hand,  mutilated  by  sin,  for  the  works  of  super- 
natural  love,  and  the  efiulgence  of  the  saints  ? 

A  great  national  institution  like  that  which  we  are  contem- 
plating   should   hold   some  distinct   position  in   our  minds. 
We  ought  to  know  what  we  think,  and  what  we  ought  to  think 
upon  such  important  questions.     We  should  distinctly  make 
up  our  minds  one  way  or  other  upon  the  relation  that  the 
public  school  system  has  to  Catholic  faith.  Catholic  morality. 
Catholic  standards.     We  should  strive  to  grasp  the  character 
which  that  system  boasts  it  forms.      We   ought  to   study 
it,  analyse  it,  turn  it  inside  out,  look   at  it  in  every  light, 
and  put  down  in  our  minds  what  it  is  worth,  according  to 
Catholic  valuation.     We  should  study  its  3prings  of  action, 
powers  fof  evil  or  for  good,  its  temper  respecting  trne  rel 
and  Catholic  faith,  and  how  it  stands  with  the  supem^ 
and  with  the  Church.     We  should  not  suffer  ou 
would  be  wrong — to  live  in  a  haze  and  pass  throi 
ignorance  of  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  1 

.•ffie;World  that  are  heaving  turoHnd  us— ever  wo: 

ilfess  toil,  in  endless  unrest, 'in  their  fc     ill  • 
dhoidd  make  up  our  minds  to  study  and  nn 
IS  not  only,  as  it  w^e,  the  saU  in  the  p: 
and  flowing  in  <mt  enorttums  cities  j 
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coloormg  matter  in  the  lives  of  those  who  in  leisure  and 
in  luxury  live  in  suburban  villas,  or  dwell  down  far  in  the 
distant  country  amidst  ancestral  acres;  which  not  only  is 
muscle  to  the  soldier,  and  endurance,  perseverance  to  the 
lawyer,  coolness  and  nerve  to  the  surgeon,  and  respectability 
to  the  English  minister,  but  which  comes  home  to  and  shakes 
with  its  awful  force  and  subtle  influence  the  intellectual  foun- 
dation of  even  Catholic  men. 

In  days  like  these  it  does  not  do  to  sleep  through  the  danger, 
and  hope  that  it  will  pass  over  our  unconscious  heads — ^we  must 
face  it,  study  it,  understand  it,  take  our  side,  grapple  with  it, 
— and  fight  manfully  for  the  right.  Could  there  possibly  be 
conceived  a  question  of  more  vital  interest  and  importance  to 
a  Catholic  man  than  the  one  before  us  ?  Besides,  is  it  safe 
without  chart  or  compass  to  drift  out  to  sea — ^to  be  whirled 
away  by  any  current,  to  be  borne  off  by  any  wind  that 
may  come  across  us — and  be  wafted  away  upon  alien  shores  ? 
Can  we  hold  our  own,  not  knowing  what  is  our  own,  or  is  not 
our  own,  without  knowing  where  we  are,  who  has  hold  of  us, 
in  what  direction  we  are  being  carried,  and  who  holds  out  the 
lights  ? 

If  we  have  any  interest  in  ourselves,  in  our  future,  in  our 
position  in  times  to  come,  we  should  thoroughly  sift  the  ques- 
tion of  public  schools,  and  the  nature  of  the  English  character 
which  it  is  their  principal  object  to  develop.  There  is  some- 
thing to  an  Englishman  so  captivating  to  the  intellect,  and 
fascinating  to  the  heart,  in  the  picture  that  he  paints  of  his 
"  ideal  knight  ^' — ^in  fact,  to  cut  the  matter  short— of  himself, 
that  it  is  high  time  to  understand  what  that  is  which  he  so 
much  admires. 

We  must  admit,  then,  that  Englishmen  think  themselves, 
without  exception,  the  finest  people  in  the  world.  They  are 
half  angry,  and  quite  astonished,  if  the  expression  of  their 
opinion  on  that  point  be  called  in  question.  It  is  one  of  their 
grand  starting-points  that  they  are  the  pattern  men.  They 
are  for  ever  talking  of  their  courage,  their  boldness,  their 
daring,  their  nerve, their  "pluck,''  their  " bottom,"  their  stub- 
bom,  unflinching,  dogged  perseverance.  They  expand  in 
body,  if  not  in  mind — ^their  undemonstrative  natures  become 
expressive,  as  they  dilate  upon  their  honesty  of  purpose,  their 
uprightness  of  character,  their  natural  veracity,  their  going 
straight  to  the  mark,  their  tough  endurance,  their  high  and 
honourable  and  open-handed  bearing;  their  honest  pride, 
which  spurns  with  contempt  the  merest  shadow  of  anything 
base,  or  mean,  or  shabby :  all  this  they  dote  upon  as  the  most 
perfect  idea  of  the  spirit  which  should  animate  "  the  human 
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form  divine/'    And  in  proportion  as  they  extol  the  especial 
character  which  they  attribute  to  themselves,  do  they  look 
down,  from  the  eminence  of  their  own  perfections,  upon  what 
they  conceive  to  be  the  miserable   short-comings   of  other 
national  characters.     They  smile  with  contempt  at  the  fiivolous 
French;  they  laugh  out-right,  with  great  self-satisfaction,  at 
the  "swag-bellied  Hollander ;''   they  say  the   Russians   are 
dirty;  the  Germans  only  smoke,  and  drmk  beer,  and  live  in 
the  abstract ;   the  Belgians  are  cowards,  and  the  Italians  are 
rogues ;  the  Scotch  are  "  canny "  and  grasping,  the  Welsh 
essentially  obstinate,  and   the  Irish,  it  is  patronizingly  said, 
have  not  the  faculty  of  telling  the  truth.     But  to  discover  in 
the  full,  in  all  its  expansiveness,  what  the  Englishman  thinks 
of  himself,  we  should  follow  him  abroad.     There,  the  whole 
thing  comes  out  in  its  fullest  perfection.     There  the  shackles 
of   decency  and    propriety   seem   no   longer   to   bind   him, 
and  he  can  exaggerate   his    ideal  without  let  or  hindrance. 
His  pride,  his  haughtiness,  his  want  of  common  civility,  his 
self-conceit,  his  bold  front,  the  persuasion  he  has  that  "  he 
is  not  like  the  rest  of  men,^'  displays  itself  at   every  turn. 
He  looks  down  upon  all  foreigners  in  general,  not  so  much 
as  another  race  of  men,  but  rather  as  inferior  animals ;  and 
his  whole   conduct    is   in   harmony  with   this   general  view. 
He  is  hated,  and  is  an  astonishment  wherever  he  goes.     The 
name  of  the  English  tourist  is  a  name  of  reproach  wherever 
Enghshmen  have  poured  themselves  out  On  the  continent  of 
Europe — ^and  he  duly  plumes  himself  upon  it.     Wherever  any 
absurd  undertaking  is  set  on  foot,  any  dare-devil  scheme,  an 
Englishman  is  sure  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  it.     If  any  foreigner 
has  climbed  at  the  peril  of  his  neck  some  perpendicular  rock, 
and  with  triumph  has  carved  his  name  upon  it,  an  Englishman 
is  sure  to  follow  him,  and  carve  his  own  above  it.      If  any 
one  has  ventured  up  some  unexplored  mountain,  or  trusted 
himself  without   a  guide,  where  others  could  hardly  dare  to 
venture  with  one — it  is  certain  to  be  an  Englishman.     What- 
ever requires  muscle,  and  courage,  and  risk,  and  daring,  wher- 
ever life  is  to  be  imperilled — not  for  some  great  end,  but  simply 
"  because  no  other  fellow  will  dare  to  do  it,^'  your  unmistake- 
able  Englishman,   with  his  light   hair,   his  narrow  chin,  his 
affected  tincture  of  the  foreigner,  and  his  thoroughly  English 
complexion,  is  sure  to  present  himself.     He  can  swim,  he  can 
drive,  he  can  row,  he  can  ride,  shoot,  fish,  run,  starve,  gorge, 
play, — ^he  can  fight.     He  is  ready  for  a  "  come  on  '^  with  any 
man,  on  the  broadBritish  principle,  which  he  has  thrown  into  the 
phrase  of,  "  one  down,  and  another  come  on.''   He  is  his  own 
centre ;  he  defends  himself  with  his  own  strong  arm ;  he  is 
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always  in  the  rights  and  eyerybody  else  is  always  in  the  wrong : 
his  great  badge  is,  he  can  neyer  be  beat.    His 

the  unconquerable  will, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  and  yield, 
And  what  is  else,  not  to  be  overcome.* 

For,  if  he  be  lying  prostrate  on  the  earth,  it  is  merely  to, 
get  up  and  go  at  it  again ;  he  may  be  physically  oyercome, 
bat  there  is  no  man  who  can  subjugate  his  spirit.  He  is 
so  far  enamoured  of  his  ideal  character,  that  it  is  supremely 
best,  takes  so  prominent  a  place  amidst  the  primary  con- 
victions of  his  intelligence,  that  he  instinctiyely  admires 
whatever  appears  to  bear  eyer  so  remote  a  reflexion  of  it.  His 
real  heroes  in  romance  are  all  Englishmen;  all  his  pattern 
kings  in  history  are  thorough  English  blood  and  bone.  They 
may  be  cruel,  heartless,  immoral,  tyrants,  selfish,  proud— *but, 
no  matter,  if  they  possess  the  one  fundamental  substratum  of 
the  English  character,  if  they  are  brave  and  plucky,  domi- 
neering and  indomitable,  they  will  do  for  him.  Henry 
VIII.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Cromwell — the  golden  yein  of  the 
English  character  ran  through  their  beings,  and  they  there- 
upon are  put  upon  a  pedestal  in  the  temple  of  fame  for 
adoration.  The  blackness  itself  of  crime  receives  an  illumi- 
nation from  the  nerve,  energy,  and  imbeaten  pluck  of  the 
felon.  The  yery  crowds  which  assemble  under  the  drop,  to 
watch  and  drink  in  the  throes  which  shoot  and  shiyer  through 
the  conyulsed  body  of  a  suspended  wretch — ^if  he  walk  to  the 
scaffold  with  a  calm,  unmoved,  determined  self-possession,  if 
he  require  no  assistance  from  any  man,  but  "  with  manliness, 
self-reliance,  and  independence,''  to  use  the  words  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  swing,  of  himself,  into  his  eternity — at  once  recog- 
nize the  effulgence  of  that  quality  which  every  Briton,  howeyer 
low  or  base,  prizes  as  he  does  the  yery  currents  of  his  Kfe, 
and  go  off  perfectly  satisfied,  cursing  and  swearing  amongst 
themselves  that  ^^  he  would  not  be  beat,"  and  that  ^'  he  died 
game  in  spite  of  them  all  I  "  f  We  need  not  call  to  the 
reader's  mind  how  the  blood  of  this  great  nation  was  stirred 
to  its  lowest  depth,  and  how  its  circmation  quickened  on  the 
day  when  John  Heenan  and  Tom  Sayers  stood  over  against 
one  another  to  determine  which  should  prove  himself  most 
fully  possessed  of  that  one  absorbing  quality  which  English- 
men love  and  prize  beyond  anything  that  can  be  compared  with 

•  Milton,  ^'Paiadise  Lost,"  Book  L 

t  *^  Antagonism  alone,"  savs  the  TimWy  April  10,  1865,  ^' will  call  oat 
in  norfection  that  troly  En^gl/uih  vMve  wkhout  which  no  man  is  fitted  to 
hold  a  lead  among  his  fellows,'^ 
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it.  Were  there  space  this  fxuidamental  form  of  our  present 
national  character  might  be  still  more  fully  developed.  We 
might  show  and  illustrate  its  bearing  on  the  various  relations 
of  life^  morale  political^  military,  social,  religious.  We 
might  demonstrate  how  it  affects  science,  literature,  and 
art ;  how  it  mixes  itself  with  our  views  of  religion,  gives  a 
special  bias  to  our  taste,  and  is  not  without  its  influence  in  the 
boudoir  and  the  dressing-room ;  how  like  an  aroma  it  pene* 
trates  and  interpenetrates  every  modification  and  minute 
pulsation  of  life,  and  influences  men's  appreciation  of  the  good, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  true.  But  to  do  all  this  would  take 
more  than  an  entire  article,  and  be  beside  our  present 
purpose. 

ThdX  a  principle  dressed  out  in  such  variegated  costume 
should  not  at  first  sight  be  detected  as  the  same,  is  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at  :— 

Her  robe  with  eveiy  motion  changiug  hue, 
Flows  down  in  plenteous  foldings,  and  conceals 
Her  secret  footsteps  from  the  eyes  of  men.* 

Tet  that  the  description  of  its  all-pervading  influence  is  not 
a  mere  flight  of  imagination,  but  the  expression  of  a  philosophic 
truth,  will  be  apparent,  we  believe,  to  anybody  who  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  study  the  nature  of  the  '^  composto  umano  '* 
and  its  relations  to  objects  of  knowledge  and  desire.  He 
would  at  once  see  that  though  the  object  is  apprehended  by 
the  mind,  still  the  mind  itself  is  capable  of  giving  a  colouring 
to  the  object,  according  to  its  habits,  its  likes  and  mis-likes, 
its  prejudices  and  its  bias — according  to  its  own  peculiar 
character,  and  that  in  consequence,  though  he  may  be  grasping 
truth,  still  he  will  see  it,  according  to  the  spectacles  he  wears, 
in  this  light  or  in  that:  we  mean,  that  he  will  distort  the 
object  in  proportion  to  the  distortion  of  his  mind,  just  as  a 
man  looking  through  coloured  glasses  sees  everything  he  looks 
upon  partaking  of  their  tint. 

Education  has  two  things,  at  least,  to  do :  to  impart  truth, 
and  to  fit  the  subject  for  its  reception.  To  fail  in  the  latter  is 
to  convert  the  former  into  poison — ^a  man  whose  character  has 
been  formed  in  a  false  mould,  will  view  truth  in  a  false  light. 

The  Royal  Commissioners,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Times,  the  vox  populi, — all  concur 
in  one  great  harmony — all  join  in  one  united  voice  of  praise, 
in  loud  ps&ans,  on  the  success  of  the  pubUc  schools  in  forming 
character.    We  have  ventured  to  give  a  rough  sketch,  the  bold 

*  DodsIe/8  ^  Agricultore,"  Canto  I 
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outline  of  the  English  character.  Details  can  be  filled  up  by 
the  reader.  K  we  have  succeeded  in  bringing  out  the  salient 
point,  we  shall  have  answered  our  present  wants.  What  we 
mean  is  graphically  summed  up  by  the  Chartist  tailor  in 
"  Alton  Locke,"  who  breaks  out,  in  spite  of  himself,  on  seeing 
a  Cambridge  boat-race,  in  expressions  which  thoroughly 
clinch  all  we  meant  to  say : — ^'  The  true  English  stuff  came 
out  there,"  he  exclaims;  "I  felt  that,  in  spite  of  all  my 
prejudices — the  stuff  which  held  Gibraltar  and  conquered  at 
Waterloo,  which  has  created  a  Birmingham  and  a  Manchester^ 
and  colonized  every  quarter  of  the  globe, — that  grim,  earnest^ 
stubborn  energy  which,  since  the  days  of  the  old  Romans,  the 
English  possess  alone  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth." 

Now  it  is  this  '^  true  English  stuff,"  this  '^  grim,  earnest, 
stubborn  energy,"  which  forms  the  back-bone  of  the  English 
character.  But  Eton  is  the  place  of  places  where  the  English 
character  to  its  fullest  and  purest  perfection  is  developed. 
Therefore  it  is  to  Eton  you  must  go,  if  you  would  see  how  this 
''  true  English  stuff,"  this  raw  material,  is  manipulated  into 
the  model  man.  There  you  must  go,  if  you  really  want  the 
'^  genuine,  unadulterated  article."  There  is  to  be  found  a  vast 
and  complicated  organism  for  carrying  out  one  solitary  pur- 
pose— the  developing  and  yet  refining — still,  not  more  than 
the  material  will  bear — the  bulldog  part  of  the  Englishman, 
and  sublimating  the  physical  courage  of  the  animal,  with  his 
pluck,  energy,  and  endurance,  into  what  is  called  '^  a  gentle- 
man,'^ with  a  certain  code  of  honour,  a  certain  conventional 
bearing,  and  a  given  quantum  of  information.  "  This  is  what 
a  boy  goes  to  Eton  for,"  says  the  Tinies,  '^  and  he  gets  it  .  .  . 
He  gets  good  manners ;  he  gets  a  good  tone.  He  acquires  the 
great  moral  truth  or  rule  of  life,  that  the  worst  heresy  or 
infidelity  a  man  can  be  guilty  of  is  to  do  a  shabby  thing.  In 
fact,  he  grows  into  the  gentle  cast,  and  is  initiated  into  the 
freemasonry  of  honour,  and  mutual  regard  which  really  governs 
the  empire.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  public  schools.  If  they 
learn  a  whole  EncyclopaDdia  of  arts,  sciences,  and  languages, 
it  would  be  only  so  much  added  to  the  real  thing.'^* 

But  before  we  proceed  to  show  how  the  Eton  system  in  so 
marvellous  a  manner  carries  out  the  aspirations  of  the  English 
nation  in  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, it  will  be  well  to  seek  and  understand  the  cause  which 
creates  such  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  it.  For,  surely,  it 
cannot  be  put  down  as  a  law  of  nature  or  of  humanity  that 
there  is  absolutely  nothmg  which  can  compare  with  "pluck" 

*  Time»,  April  3, 1865. 
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or  buU-dogism.  So  very  greedy  a  taste  for  that  peculiar 
"  mode''  of  the  human  compound  must,  at  least  partly,  have 
been  acquired ;  and  as  it  is  not  without  its  influence,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  on  every  apprehension  of  knowledge  and 
volition  of  the  will,  as  it  enters  into  the  passions  and  desires  of 
the  breast,  being,  as  it  were,  the  very  badge  and  token  of  an 
Englishman,  it  would  not  be  amiss,  before  we  venture  further, 
to  show  how  the  English  character  has  come  to  be  what  it  is. 

And  in  doing  this  we  must  crave  the  reader's  patience.  We 
must  begin  ah  ovo  ;  we  must  go  back  some  good  three  hundred 
years ;  we  must  take  a  steady  gaze  at  the  results  upon  the 
English  character  of  their  great  transgression,  of  their  breaking 
ofif  from  the  unity  of  Christendom  and  sinking  into  themselves. 
The  nation  with  its  own  hand  severed  the  cord  of  its  super- 
natural life,  and  collapsed  into  the  hands  of  fallen  nature. 
Prom  that  day,  as  was  inevitable,  men  sunk  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  darkness  of  themselves,  and  more  and  more  out  of 
the  light  of  God.  The  whole  nation  drifted  ofif  bodily  from 
the  One,  the  Beautiftd,  and  the  True ;  and  wafting  into  the 
obscurity  and  vapour  of  mere  human  prudence  and  worldly 
wisdom,  blinded  by  the  concupiscence  of  the  flesh,  the  con- 
cupiscence of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,  it  could  no  longer 
appreciate,  or  even  clearly  see,  any  other  law,  ordinance,  obli- 
gation, any  pattern  of  beauty,  glory,  perfection,  ^ny  model  of 
virtue,  heroism,  magnanimity,  generosity,  purity,  or  noble- 
ness, save  that  which  sprung  up  out  of  fallen  humanity,  and 
presented  itself  carnal  before  carnal  eyes.  "Because  that, 
when  they  knew  God,  they  have  not  glorified  him  as  God,  or 
given  thanks ;  but  became  vain  in  their  thoughts,  and  their 
foolish  heart  was  darkened.  For,  professing  themselves  to 
be  wise,  they  became  fools."*  That  is  to  say,  they  threw  over 
the  wisdom  of  God,  and  centered  themselves  in  the  wisdom 
of  this  world.  The  very  fact  of  abandoning  the  Church  was 
equivalent  to  taking  their  portion  with  the  unregenerate 
man.  It  was  one  huge  and  complete  rejection  of  the  super- 
natural ;  a  repudiation  of  God's  light,  of  heavenly  prin- 
ciples, of  godly  balances,  of  genuine  justification,  of  any- 
tlung  like  veritable  righteousness;  it  was  an  overthrow 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  Titans  were  victorious; 
it  was  a  negation  of  dogma,  of  the  indwelling  Spirit,  of 
an  infallible  guide,  of  a  heavenly  measure  of  morality,  of 
Pauline  faith,  of  sacramental  grace,  of  the  whole  mechanism 
and  economy  of  salvation ;  it  was  a  rejection  of  God  Himself; 
or,  at  best,  making  Him  to  be  what  He  was  not, — a  law  of 

♦  Rom.  i.  21,  22. 
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naturOj  a  primary  cause^  an  anvma  mundt,  the  major  of  a 
syllogism,  a  mere  generaUty ;  tying  His  hands  (if  we  may  dare 
to  say  it),  that  He  should  not  interfere;  He  became  a  limited 
monarch,  a  puppet  of  the  people,  placed  upon  a  throne  indeed, 
and  with  "  a  purple  garment'*  and  a  sceptre,  and  a  crown 
perchance,  but  without  power  to  command  or  to  forbid,  to 
punish  or  reward,  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  aflFairs  of  men ; 
m  the  strong  words  of  inspiration,  '^  They  made  a  mockery  of 
Him/' 

We  are  far  from  meaning  to  imply  that  they  did  so  in  as 
many  words,  or  that  (in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term) 
they  meant  to  do  so.  Their  design  was  to  break  away  and 
cle^r  ofiF  from  the  Church.  That  is  what  they  aimed  at ;  their 
eyes  were  on  the  mark,  and  when  a  man  keeps  fixed  eyes 
upon  the  point  he  means  to  hit,  he  sees  but  little  else.  They 
may  not  have  clearly  seen  what  they  were  doing ;  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  they  did  not  do  it,  indeed  rather  the  reverse ; 
had  they  fully  known  what  they  were  about,  who  would 
venture  to  say  that  they  would  have  done  the  work  they 
did  ?  No ;  they  would  uever  have  admitted  upon  paper  that 
they  had  rejected  the  promises.  But  they  did  so  by  their  acts. 
They  might  have  had  tljeir  eyes  fixed  above  as  they  were 
sinking  down,  and  still  not  have  observed  when  they  ceased 
to  see  things  in  God's  light,  and  when  they  began  to  see  them 
in  their  own.  They  have  indeed  retained  the  shell,  the  words, 
but  not  the  traditions  of  the  past.  Their  very  ordinance  is 
cold  and  lifeless ;  their  very  prayers  emasculated  of  the  fulness 
of  a  supernatural  sense ;  words  which  once  expressed  the  spirit 
of  a  heavenly  dispensation  became  little  more  than  '^  a  sounding 
brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

In  abandoning  the  only  dispensation  which  could  fill  men 
with  the  light  of  a  supen^tural  life  and  attune  their  hearts  to 
the  chords  of  a  heavenly  "morality,  they  severed  themselves  from 
the  only  power  which  could  raise  humanity  above  itself.  But 
to  make  our  meaning  still/lnore  clear : —    ' 

There  are  on  earth  two  huge,  antagonistic  powers,  with 
opposed  ends,  principles,  motives,  and  objects.  They  are 
both  colossal  in  their  proportions,  and  wide-spread  over  the 
earth.  They  number  under  their  opposing  banners  millions  of 
men,  and  penetrate  '^  usque  ad  divisionem  animae  et  spiritus,'* 
and  breathe  the  breath  of  their  lives  into  the  soul.  We  mean 
— the  Church,  and  the  world.  The  only  means  to  escape 
being  absorbed  into  the  latter  and  living  its  life,  breathing 
its  breath,  partaking  of  its  character,  is  by  living  in  the  life 
of  the  former,  breathing  its  breath,  and  partaking  of  its 
character.     The  rejection,  the  negation  of  the  one,  is  a  falling 
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a  prey  to  the  other.     The  world  is  too  powerful,  too  encom- 

!)as8mg,  too  constraming,  too  clever  a  sorceress  4}0  be  snccess- 
iilly  opposed  by  any  power  of  human  creation.  -  It  must  be  a 
heavenly  inspiration  which  can  withstand  the' withering,  the 
corrupting  mfluence  of  that  poisonous  monster  whose  very 
breath  is  pestilence,  and  whose  very  life  is  destruction : — 

How  should  I  avold^to  be  her^lave 
^  ^^  Whose  subtle  art  invj^bly  ^6Mi>srfeJSaie  t^"^  ^ 
'  ,    My  fette^of  the  very  air  i  breathe  ?^-V      ^      ^x^ 

^So  that  when  tfiesjiatidn  threw  off  the  Church,  and  destroyed 
ihe  supernatural  element  ^of^  life,  it  'became  helpless  as  achild 
to  wtthsta'nd,  ev'l^had  it  had  a  mind  to  db  so,  the  fetid  flftath 
\  which  was  filling  the  earth.  What  was  the  result  of  ^j^s 
rejectiflhi  of  the  ChurcU  ?  The  only  one  that  could  have  " 
expected.  It  was  not  that  a  ^aajority  of  our  countrymen 
became  WbrlSiy^  the  majority^  have  ever  been  "^so;  it>ira§*sfet 
that  men  now  commlmced  to  act  upon'ht^man  motives,  and 
allowed  themselves  to  be  guided  -by  a  policy  of  earthly  expe- 
diency ;  for  such,  in  a  measure^  has  ever  been  the  case ;  it  was 
not  that,  at  thiy uncture,  the  visible  W€U3,  all  at^ce,  preferred 
in  practice  bynuilib^rs  of  the  ri^ice ;  for,^^hrB  1  so  Tl  has  ^yer 
been ;  but  it  was  this :— that  worldly  principles  were  adopted 
and  became  the  acknowledged  Regula  vitce,  they  were  raised 
up  into  a  clea^  definite,  grecise,  and  perfectly  intelligible 
norma  of  life, '  n^t  admitted  as  before  on  sufferance.^ut 
received^th  applause,  not  brought  in  with  an  apology  and 
as  the  Wst  under  the  ciccii9i8tftnces,  but  absolutely — ^with- 
jout  condition  or  reserve — ^not^as  one*  of  two,  biifr  as  the  only 
true  and  sensible  guide^  an  honest,  straightforward,  unaf- 
fected, free-bom  Englisnman  for  elbowing  his  way  through 
the  world.  ^.  ^  ?, 

.  And  this  to  a  thinkiD!^  **maii^^thaugh  most  lameijtable, 
most  deplorable,  •  is  in  no  wise  strange.  The  strangeness 
would  have  been  in  the  reverse.  For  maivcannot  live  in  chaos. 
His  mind,  whatever,  it  abandons^  must  ^seek  unity  and  s^-^" 
metry,  and  or^^r.  aijd  law;  It  cannot  exist  for  any^time  in  a 
chronic  state  of  anarahy ;  if  it  does  not  find  order  it  will  set 
about  creating  it,  and  \^sfll,  according^ to  its  instincts,  be  ever 
striving  to  reduce  the  mmt^)licity  oiphqnomega  un^ef their 
general  laws.  Now  the  ^ole  Ng^A^rffe  AmT'e^ftaQmy  o^-4;he 
supernatural  was  thrown  to  the  winds  in  the  rejection  of  the 
Church.  Hence,  what  else  could  man  do,  save  seizp  upon 
the  confusion  of  worldliness  before  him,  and  reduce  it  to 

•  Andrew  Marvel 
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order,  and  system,  to  a  norma  operandi  et  credendi  ?  He  could 
not  live  without  law;  he  had  abandoned  the  supernatural; 
the  natural  alone  remained. 

Having  thrown  off  the  government  of  the  supernatural,  he 
took  the  reins  into  his  own  hands  and  created  a  law  for  him- 
self; hence  that  boasted  English  phrase,  which  cannot  be  trans- 
lated,— self-government.  Hence,  the  illuminated  conscience 
gave  way  to  the  rule  of  expediency,  or  propriety.  Hence,  the 
aggregate  of  the  national  swise — like  a  miasma  exhaling  from 
the  earth — ^became  the  measure  of  right  and  of  wrong.  Men 
do  not  remember  that  it  is  merely  their  own  shadow  which  is 
jibbering  before  them,  and  that  the  very  same  movement 
which  they  fancy  is  fashioning  them  into  its  shape,  is  in 
reaUty  shapening  it  into  their  fashion.  They  do  not  remem- 
ber that  the  one  is  simply  the  mimic  of  the  other,  merely  an 
external  expression  of  the  sense  of  fallen  humanity,  finding  a 
unity  and  an  utterance  in  symbols  or  in  sounds.  But,  because 
it  stares  them  in  the  face  with  a  magnified  power,  they 
straightway  declare  it  to  be  some  objective  reality  or  truth, 
showing  evident  tokens  of  a  heavenly  design,  as  it  answers 
with  such  marvellous  exactness  to  the  carnal  cravings  and 
desires  of  an  uncircumcised  heart. 

Their  judgments  fond 

Do  faine  in  Grod  what  in  themselves  they  finde, 

And  by  their  weakness,  judge  the  power  of  powers.* 

What  follows  from  this  ?  Success  in  life,  honour,  reputa- 
tion, notoriety,  the  cultivation  of  the  natural  faculties  of 
body  and  mind,  is  what  men  primarily  busy  themselves  about. 
In  this  life  the  race  is  to  the  swift,  and  the  battle  is  to  the 
strong — and  the  prizes  are  visible  and  tangible,  something 
you  can  clutch  in  your  hand,  and  press  to  your  bosom,  some- 
thing you  can  feel,  you  can  see,  you  can  now  enjoy.  Yes  : 
life  is  to  be  Uved,  not  for  the  next  fife — but  for  itself.  '^  Live 
for  this  life,'^  that  is  the  maxim. f  Push,  strive,  struggle, 
labour,  stubbornly,  doggedly  —  without  wearying;  "push 
your  way  in  the  world  ;"  *^  get  on  ;*'  *'  struggle  ahead  before 
the  herd;"  '^  go  in,  and  win" — tlioso  arc  the  cries  of  the 
heated,  breathless  nmltituilo  puHliing  their  way  in  the  dark- 
ness, having  lost  the   "  light  ol  tUi'ir  oyoH." 


*  Earl  of  StirHng'u  "  Doommhiy,"  Fii-nt  Hour. 

t  "This  new  and  my»toriouH  mennonKorof  cliMtth  (tho  HuRHian  plagrie)  fulfils 
a  beneficent  mission  in  calling  upon  wn  imno  inorti  to  not  our  houses  in  order, 
not  that  we  may  die,  but  Umt  we  nuiy  prolong  the  life  of  man."— Tidm*, 
Arm]  6,  1865. 
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Noi  Bern  venuti  al  loco,  ov'  io  t'ho  detto 

Che  tu  vedrai  le  genii  dolorose, 

Ch'  hanno  perduto  1  ben  dell*  intelletto.* 

Andj  sorely^  by  this  it  must  have  struck  tHe  reader  that 
the  steady  admiration  for  ''pluck,"  which  obtains  through- 
out the  country,  is  based  upon  a  more  solid  foundation 
than  vogue  or  fashion;  that  it  has  more  meaning  in  it 
than  a  simple  chivalrous  sentiment  of  honour,  or  a  mere 
poetic  fantasy;  he  must  have  seen  that  it  is  the  ''stuff" 
which  makes  a  man  "  get  on,"  that  it  is  worth  money,  and 
it  pays.     It  is  a  plant  that  thrives  best  in  this  life. 

For,  as  to  any  reHgion,  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  objec- 
tive truth  based  upon  impregnable  argumentative  grounds, 
and  has  become  a  sentiment,  a  feeling  of  the  creature  spring- 
ing out  of  his  own  clay.  It  is  thought  to  be  all  very  well  for 
certain  temperaments,  and  certain  individuals,  for  the  leisured 
class,  and  for  the  old  maid,  and  sentimental  miss ;  but  the 
real  religion,  after  all,  of  a  man  is  "  to  do  his  duty,"  to  make 
the  best  of  what  he  has,  to  develop  conscientiously  his  muscle, 
to  cultivate  to  a  certain  extent  his  mind,  not  to  throw  away 
a  chance,  to  enjoy  life  if  he  be  opulent,  to  gather  goods  if 
he  be  poor,  to  be  thoroughly  respectable  and  decorous,  to  be 
a  good  soldier,  a  good  lawyer,  a  good  physician,  a  good  father 
of  a  family;  for,  be  it  remembered,  he  has  long  lost  all 
idea  of  any  better  nature  than  that  which  he  bears  about 
with  him.  He  possesses  no  higher  notion  of  perfection  than 
that  which  is  formed  on  the  most  fascinating  human  model. 
He  has  lost  all  idea  of — ^he  reprobates  humiliations,  mortifica- 
tions, self-reproach,  shame,  self-abasement,  desire  of  contrition, 
subjection.     He  who  should  practise  these  would  be — 

Sung  and  proverbed  for  a  fool 
In  every  streett 

"As  he  would  think  a  man  a  madman  who  waited  for 
rivers  to  have  done  flowing,  or  mountains  to  make  way 
before  him,  so  he  thinks  it  obstinate  and  impracticable,  per- 
verse, and  almost  insane,  to  run  counter  to  the  natural  man, 
to  thwart  his  wishes,  to  condemn  his  opinions,  and  to  insist  on 
his  submitting  to  a  rule  foreign  to  liim."J  Whatever  stands 
in  the  way  of  a  robust  constitution  and  frame,  and  the  full 
swing  of  the  faculties,  and  the  onward  progress  after  the 
prizes  of  life,  is  to  be  accounted  an  evil ;  whatever  conduces 
to  assist  in   the   attainment   of  these,  is  to  be   reckoned  a 

•  Dante,  "Inferno,"  Canto  iii.  20. 
t  Samson  Agonistes.  %  l^r*  Newman. 
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good.  Yes :  mourning  over  sin,  penances  for  the  past, — ^the 
whole  science  of  asceticism,  he  holds  to  be  simple  fanaticism, 
— all  very  well  for  a  Dervish,  a  Hindoo,  or  for  an  African 
savage,  but  it  is  little  in  keeping  with  the  ''manly'' and 
"  practical "  temper  of  an  oaken-hearted,  oaken-headed  En- 
glishman. He  must  have  a  religion  that  pays,  that  tends  to 
keep  his  head  cool,  his  eye  clear,  and  his  hand  steady,  while 
aiming  at  the  bull's-eye  of  true  British  beatitude.  Since 
the  Reformation  the  order  of  things  has  been  reversed — ^in 
former  days,  religion  formed  the  character  of  the  man ;  now, 
the  man  fashions  the  character  of  the  religion. 

Is  not  this  evident,  too,  in  the  very  standard  which  eccle- 
siastics of  the  English  religion  acknowledge  as  their  highest? 
Is  it  not  evident  in  their  thoroughly  respectable,  decorous,  and 
secular  spirit  F  Are  they  not  true,  as  a  body,  to  the  creed 
they  have  been  taught,  and  ''constantly  hold,"  that  "the 
worst  heresy  or  infidelity  a  man  can  be  guilty  of  is  to  do  a 
shabby  thing,"  and  that  sin  is  not  so  much,  after  all,  an  offence 
against  God,  as  an  offence  against  fallen  human  nature  f  They 
may  be  "  respectable,"  they  indy  be  "  finished  scholars,"  they 
may  be  thoroughly  "  serious,"  they  may  belong  to  the  "  gentle 
cast,"  they  may  represent  the  perfection  of  tne  natural  man, 
but  this  they  cannot  do, — ^they  cannot  rise  above  their  source. 
They  appear  in  the  spiritual  world  like  those  who  have  been 
visited  with  "  a  stroke,"  paralyzed  at  the  birth,  and  ushered 
into  a  stifling  atmosphere,  destitute  of  all  supernatural  life. 
Man  has  created  many  things ;  there  is  one  thing  he  cannot 
create, — a  minister  of  a  heavenly  religion.  His  priests,  hke 
the  playthings  of  infants,  as  far  as  real  religion  is  concerned, 
are  utterly  helpless  to  move  or  to  stand  of  themselves ;  they 
naturally  sink  down,  gravitate  to  the  level  to  which  they  belong 
upon  the  earth.  Their  end  may  be  sought  after  a  different 
fashion,  in  a  more  quiet,  less  tumultuous  manner  than  is  the 
custom  of  the  men  of  the  world ;  yet  it  is  the  same.  "  If, 
indeed,"  says  Dr.  Newman,  "  there  were  no  country  beyond 
the  grave,  it  would  be  our  wisdom  to  make  of  our  present 
dwefling-place  as  much  as  ever  we  could ;  and  this  would  be 
done  .  .  .  not  by  any  absurd  excess,  not  by  tumult,  dissipa- 
tion, excitement,  but  by  the  '  moderate  and  rational  use,'  as 
Protestant  sermons  say,  '  of  the  gifts  of  Providence.'  "* 

But  to  bring  out  still  more  forcibly  how  completely  the 
nation  has  lost  the  supernatural,  and  what  a  perfect  system — 
woven  out  of  human  material — ^has  been  constructed  to  take 
its  place,  we  will  beg  the  reader  for  an  instant  to  make  an 

•  Newman,  "  On  UniTersities,"  p.  92. 
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hypothesis.  Suppose,  then,  for  a  moment,  a  feeling  all  at  once 
seized  the  country  that  there  is  no  God  and  no  eternity,— 
nothing  beyond  the  present  life;  and  suppose,  moreover,  that, 
notwithstanding  this  conviction,  Government  thought  that 
it  would  be  injurious  to  social  and  political  life  to  let  the 
^'  Church"  drop  through,  and,  consequently,  for  the  sake  of 
good  order  and  propriety,  maintained  a  state  religion,  esta- 
blishing it  by  law,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  Would 
the  acknowledged  aims  and  objects  of  life  be  materially 
changed  ?  Would  the  whole  mechanism  of  life  receive  a  vio- 
lent shock,  as  if  some  great  cylinder  or  wheel  had  given  way  F 
Would  the  organization  of  men's  minds,  from  loss  of  the  one 
object  to  which  they  tended,  fall  to  pieces  at  the  joints,  and 
become  one  maze  of  dark  and  miserable  confusion  ?  Would 
there  ensue  some  great  moral  revolution  in  the  system  of  our 
public  schools,  shaking  them  to  their  foundation,  and  turning 
methods  now  so  lauded  by  Royal  Commissioners  into  objectless, 
unmeaning  day-dreams?  Would  the  ministers  become  less 
sober,  or  the  people  less  devout  ?  Or  would  the  social  world 
of  our  little  island  sail  on  as  now,  with  all  her  sheets  set, 
without  taking  in  a  single  reef,  altering  a  single  stitch  of 
canvass,  or  veering  to  the  wind  one  single  point?  We  will 
not  undertake  to  give  the  answer  to  this  question.  The  answer, 
whatever  it  may  be,  wiU  show  how  far  God  and  eternity  enter 
into  the  practical  workings  and  aspirations  of  the  minds  of  men, 
and  how  far  it  be  true  or  false  to  say,  as  we  do  not  hesitate 
now  to  declare,  that  the  genuine,  practical,  plucky  Englishman 
has  fallen  into  nature,  that  his  character  is  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  his  robust  frame,  and  his  strong  unregenerate 
will ;  and  that  his  object  is  this  life. 

With  these  lights  we  invite  the  reader  to  accompany  us  in 
the  inspection  of  that  "  Royal  Institution,''  Eton  School. 

Eton  School  is  attached  to  Henry  the  Sixth's  ^^  College  of 
Blessed  Marie  of  Eton  besyde  Wyndesore."  It  consists  of 
a  Provost,  seven  Fellows,  a  Head  and  Lower  Master,  three 
"  Conducts,"  ten  Day  Clerks,  765  Oppidans,  seventy  Scholars, 
twelve  Choristers,  and  ten  Servants.* 

Such  are  the  materials  which  go  towards  forming  the  ma- 
chine which  has  to  educate  the  minds,  and  train  the  characters 
of  over  800  of  our  most  promising  English  youths  at  one  time. 
"  Like  most  English  institutions,  it  is  not  firamed  upon  a  pre- 
conceived plan,  but  has  grown  up  gradually.  It  is  by  degrees 
that  bodies  of  several  hundred  boys  have  come  to  be  congre- 
gated together  in  a  small  space,  constantly  associated  with 

•  See  «  PubUo  School  Calendar,**  1865,  p.  29. 
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one  another  in  work  and  in  play ;  and  it  is  by  degrees  tliat 
methods  of  discipline  and  internal  government  have  been 
worked  out  by  masters  and  by  themselves^  and  that  channels 
of  influence  have  been  discovered  and  turned  to  account/'* 
This  is  a  valuable  remark  of  the  Commissioners.  The 
public  school  system  has  grown  up  gradually ;  it  is  not  the 
working  of  a  plan  of  education  founded  upon  fundamental  and 
objective  principles  of  truth.  It  is  not  a  system  which  finds 
its  sanction  in  immutable  laws  of  morality^  or  in  the  infallible 
dictates  of  religion — ^inits  essential  form,  aUke  independent  of, 
and  superior  to,  masters  and  to  boys ;  it  is  not  a  method  from 
above,  coming  down  upon  nature  to  stamp  a  higher  form  upon 
it,  while  it  crushes  the  excrescences  of  human  conceit,  self- 
sufficiency,  and  pride;  but  it  is  a  system  which  has  ''  grown 
up,''  '^  on  no  preconceived  plan,"  yet  with  a  natural  and  spon- 
taneous luxuriance,  out  of  the  rankness  of  the  natural  (man. 
Man,  as  we  have  said,  must  live  by  law ;  the  very  animals  are 
not  without  this.  And  as  it  is  in  tiie  macrocosm,  so  is  it  in  the 
microcosm ;  as  it  is  in  the  great  society  of  English  life,  so  is  it  in 
the  public  school :  man  has  drawn  his  law  out  of  himself.  As 
the  spider  spins  his  thread  out  of  his  own  substance  yard  after 
yard,  and,  as  though  it  were  under  the  guidance  of  an  intelli- 
gence, forms  it  into  a  complete  and  systematic  wheel  for 
catching  flies,  with  its  centre,  its  circumference,  its  radii,  its 
diminishing  circlets  of  slenderest  threads;  and  as,  after  all, 
this  delicately  contrived,  and  cunningly  complicated  instru- 
ment, is  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  a  mere  "  spider's 
web,"  a  "  moment"  in  that  strange  insect's  existence,  so  the 
system  of  public  schools,  as  the  Commissioners  assure  us,  and 
as  must  be  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  moment  in  the  existence  of  the  animal  called  an  Englishman, 
in  siatu  pupillari.  There  is  not  a  law,  there  is  not  a  custom 
^'winked  at,"  or  otherwise,  from  '^ shirking,"  and  '^cellar" 
at  the  '^  Christopher,"  upwards,  which  does  not,  '^  a  plena 
gola"  protest,  that  it  is  no  foreign  importation,  but  the 
natural  growth  of  the  soil.  How  sadly  true,  after  these 
considerations,  do  we  not  feel  to  be  the  following  statement 
of  the  Commissioners.  They  say  that  '^  the  magnitude  and 
the  freedom  of  the  public  schools  makes  each  of  them,  for 
a  boy  from  twelve  to  eighteen,  a  little  world  calculated  to  give 
his  character  an  education  of  the  same  kind,  as  it  is  destined 
afterwards  to  undergo  in  the  great  world  of  business  and 
society."  t 

*  Public  School  Commission,  Ckneral  Beport,  p.  44. 
t  Greneral  Report,  p.  44. 
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And  the  whole  thinff  is  carried  out  with  a  consistency  of 
consequence  which  comd  result  from  no  other  than  a  natural 
growth.  There  is  nothing,  we  will  not  say  sapematural  alone, 
but  even  artificial,  in  the  system;  it  is  thoroughly  English. 
And  as  the  impress  on  the  wax  minutely  corresponds  to  the 
most  delicate  and  complicated  carving  on  the  die,  so  does  the 
system  of  the  great  public  schools  correspond  "ad  unguem" 
to  the  natural  character  of  the  people  of  the  country.  The 
foot  does  not  spread  itself  into  the  shape  of  the  shoe,  but  the 
shoe  accommodates  itself  to  the  requirements  of  the  foot.  It 
is  this  faculty  of  drawing  a  system  of  government  out  of  the 
power  and  weakness  of  the  natural  man,  digging  our  measures 
out  of  our  own  clay,  in  which  consists  the  real  secret  of  self- 
government. 

Admirably  consistent  with  themselves,  the  Commissioners 
are  quite  elated  at  the  "  success ''  of  this  system  in  the  schools. 
"  The  principle  of  governing  boys  mainly  through  their  own 
sense  of  what  is  right  and  honourable  is  undoubtedly  the  only 
true  principle.''*  Here  the  principle  is  asserted  with  an 
instinctive  sense  that  it  is  primary.  The  regulas  of  truth  and 
of  honour,  of  good  and  of  bad,  of  wrong  and  of  right,  by 
which  boys  should  be  governed  and  moulded,  are  not  certain 
objectively  true  and  immoveable  standards,  which  straighten 
and  support  and  hold  nature  erect;  but  they  are  the  floating 
notions  of  schoolboys,  which  are  ever  rising  and  falling  wiii 
the  flow  of  public  opinion,  or,  as  the  Commissioners  aptly 
designate  it,  with  a    note   of  approval,   "  the  conventional 

morality  of  schoolboys."  f 

Hence  the  principal  duty  of  the  "  master ''  will  bo,  as  in 
fact  it  is,  the  anxious  one  of  whipping  up  the  tone  or  standard 
of  schoolboy  "  opinion,''  when  it  threatens  to  sink-— which  is 
its  natural  tendency, — and  to  merge  into  despotism,  or  anarchy, 
or  wild  revolution.  It  appears  to  stand  in  about  the  same 
relation  to  the  school,  and  to  perform  about  the  same  anxious 
and  delicate  functions  respecting  its  standard  and  its  tone,  as 
the  London  Times  does  relative  to  that  of  the  English  public, 
"  in  the  great  world  of  business  and  society."  "  It  requires," 
say  the  Commissioners,  ''much  watchfulness,  and  a  firm, 
temperate,  and  judicious  administration  to  keep  up  the  tone 
and  standard  of  opinion,  which  are  very  liable  to  fluctuate, 
and  the  decline  of  which  speedily  turns  a  good  school  into  a 
bad  one."  Could  not  the  Commissioners,  mutatis  mutandis, 
have  made  the  same  observation  on  the  public  press  ? 

However  it  be,   this  principle   of  ''self-government,"  of 

*  Genertd  Report,  p.  44.  t  Ibid.,  p.  43. 
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Bpinning  everything  out  of  one's  own  substance^  is  the  graaid 
informing  principle  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  system  of 
the  Bngfish  public  schools. 

The  objedj  has  been  rejected ;  the  subject  takes  its  place. 
Law  is  but  self  put  into  words,  and  codified.  As  with  every 
Government  which  has  abandoned  the  Church,  so  with  the 
public  school  regime.  It  is  its  very  nature  to  grow  firom 
below,  and  what  gives  the  plant  its  speciality  is  the  nature  of 
its  root.  The  root  out  of  which  the  system  of  public  school 
education  grows  is  the  genuine,  unadulterated  English  cha- 
racter; and  the  " tap-root ^^  is  British  "pluck/'  THs  system 
is  formed,  and  perfected,  and  consolidiEited  by  a  continued  pro- 
cess of  action  and  re-action, — of  the  action  of  the  school  upon 
it,  and  of  its  action  upon  the  school.  It  mounts  up  into  its  fiill 
height  and  luxuriance  through  the  operation  of  this  double 
action  j  and  just  as  the  habits,  and  instincts,  and  functions  of 
animals  can  be  noted  down  and  classified,  and  from  these 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  animal  can  be  known,  and 
its  form  sketched  out,  so  too  fi'om  a  study  of  a  system  of 
education,  adopted  (for  instance)  at  Eton,  a  clear  idea  might 
be  formed  of  the  instincts,  and  habits,  and  the  general  features 
of  the  Protestant  rising  generation,  during  their  busy  prepa- 
ration  for  "the  great  world  of  business  and  society.'*  It 
is  but  the  reflection  of  the  face  of  fallen  humanity  in  a 
glass. 

Such  being  the  case,  as  the  system  is  but  an  expression  of 
the  genius  of  the  people,  it  is  but  natural  to  expect  that  it  Would 
manifest  itself  as  specially  constructed  for  the  development  of 
the  leading  feature,  the  English  character.  Such  an  expec- 
tation is  abundantly  fulfilled.  For  here  the  Commissioners 
wind  their  joyful  horns  again,  and  trumpet  forth  the  successes 
of  the  subjective  system  in  this  very  respect.  "  With  respect," 
they  say,  ^^to  the  principle  itself  (of  self-government),  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  express  our  conviction  that  it  has  borne 
excellent  fruits,  and  done  most  valuable  service  to  education. 
It  has  largely  assisted,  we  believe,  to  create  and  keep  alive 
a  high  and  sound  tone  of  feeling  and  opinion,  and  has  promoted 
independence  and  manliness  of  character." 

And  we  firmly  believe  that  the  Commissioners  are  in  the 
right.  We  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  at  Eton  the  whole 
complication  of  the  system  goes,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
towards  achieving  the  great  end  of  developing  and  sublimating 
the  "  pluck,"  or  energy,  or  nerve,  or  bull-dog-courage — ^what* 
ever  word  may  connote  it  best— of  the  English  boy.  Not  that  it 
does  even  this  upon  any  "preconceived  plan;"  it  is  but  the 
natural  form  of  its  development,  energizing  according  to  the 
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special  modification  of  the  creature.  Had  the  case  been 
otherwise^  the  action  of  this  system  could  never  have  been  so 
constant  and  so  perfect^  so  marvellously  exact  and  so  complete ; 
nature  only  could  direct  harmoniously  to  one  result,  the 
action  and  counter-action,  the  checks  and  counter-checks  of 
so  complicated  and  intricate  a  piece  of  mechanism  as  Eton 
School  presents.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  we  never  should 
have  dared  to  venture  the  assertion  that  Eton  ''  is  one  vast 
and  complicated  organism  for  effecting  this  solitary  purpose.^' 
Lest  any  should  be  tempted  to  think  that  we  have  been 
indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  exaggeration,  we  shall  make 
bold  to  go  into  this  point  at  length. 

The  dominant  prmciple,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  from 
which  the  whole  question  of  school-government  depends  is 
expressed  in  the  word  '^  self-government,'^ — ^the  expression  of 
the  creature  in  laws  formed  by  the  action  of  his  own  special 
human  nature,  and  the  constitution  of  those  laws  as  his  regula 
vitoB.  How  self  begets  self  needs  no  development.  And 
what  the  rule  of  life  of  a  little  meek,  pink-nosed  quadruped, 
commonly  called  a  bull-dog,  would  be,  could  he  harmonize  his 
special  propensities  and  weaknesses  under  scientific  heads, 
need  not  be  determined.  That  they  would  be  pretty  well  in 
keeping  with  his  reputation,  and  his  predominant  passion,  we 
have  very  Uttle  reason  to  doubt.  Ajid  it  is  equally  probable 
that  all  other  inteUigent  bull-dogs  would  be  charmed  with  the 
brilliajit  success  of  his  system  of  '^  self-govemmenf  in 
bringing  out  into  full  rehef  his  ''  self-reliance,^'  his  ''  inde- 
pendence of  character,''  and  his  '^love  of  freedom,"  not  to 
mention  other  qualities.  But  we  appear  to  be  wandering; 
we  have  to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  English  character. 

And  first,  with  regard  to  the  object-matter  of  knowledge, 
and  its  action  in  the  general  development  of  the  English  cha- 
racter. This  may  seem  at  first  blush  to  have  but  Httle  to  do 
with  bringing  out  the  specialities  of  the  character  of  an  English 
boy.  But  a  littie  reflection  will  convince  us  that  it  plays,  if  not 
the  first,  at  least  a  very  prominent  and  distinguished  part. 
From  the  ''  Electa  ex  Ovidio  et  TulUo,"  and  the  '[  Palaestra 
Latina,"  to  the  "  Epigrams  of  Martial "  and  '^  Lucretius,"  from 
Button's  "  Principia  Graoca"  and  the  '^  Excerpta,"  to  Homer, 
Pindar,  and  Greek  plays,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  scholastic  course,  tiie  special  character  of  the  English  boy 
is  not  only  actively  at  work,  but  moreover  actively  worked 
upon.  If  he  be  a  student  with  ability,  and  enter  heart  and 
soul  into  the  intelligences  of  the  pagans  whose  sentiments 
he  reads ;  if  he  be  capable  of  understanding  their  maxims, 
their  prkbciples  of  action,  their  ideas  of  perfection,  of  beauty. 
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of  moral  worth,  of  truth,  of  goodness,  of  what  is  admirable 
or  becoming  or  dec5orons,  of  what  is  magnanimous,  of  what  is 
glorious,  of  what  is  heroic, — ^if  he  can  in  a  measure  grasp  their 
standards,  appreciate  their  patterns,  and  enter  into  their  tone ; 
it  stands  to  reason  that  the  very  process  of  his  doing  so  must 
work  an  effect  upon  his  character ;  and  that  the  more  fully  ho 
lives  (as  it  were)  in  then*  lives,  tempers  himself  to  their  methods 
of  thought,  and  partakes  of  the  radiation  of  their  spirit,  so 
much  the  more  will  his  mind  breathe  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  natural  man;  and  so  much  the  more,  too,  will  those 
cravings,  aspirations,  and  longings  of  carnal  nature,  which 
are  at  the  bottom  of  every  model  of  pagan  perfection,  be 
developed  from  their  rudimental  and  embryo  state  within 
him,  into  motives  of  action,  standards  of  perfection^  rules  of 
life,  and  measures  of  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true. 
And  all  this  the  more  so  as  children,  who  but  now,  as 
it  were,  have  come  fresh  out  of  the  creative  hand,  have 
within  them  an  instinctive  impulse,  a  supernatural  yearning 
towards  the  perfections  of  the  saints  —  towards  what  alone 
can  be  in  any  true  sense  beautiful,  or  subUme,  or  heroic, — 
towards  what  is  honourable,  and  upright,  and  generous,  and 
pure.  They  have  "immortal  longings''  in  them.  They 
bear  within  their  breasts  the  "  potentia ''  of  noble  creations ; 
the  instincts  of  high  things  are  planted  in  their  souls : — ^what 
wonder,  then,  that  they  should  seize  upon  and  devour  the 
shadow,  since  they  have  never  known  the  substance,  aikl  that 
they  should  mistake  so  artful  a  counterfeit  of  what  is  great 
and  good,  for  greatness  and  goodness  itself !  How  very  much  is 
there  not  in  pagan  life,  in  the  achievements  of  pagan  heroes,  in 
their  high  courage,  in  their  sublime  self-neglect,  in  their  stoic 
endurance,  in  their  devotion  to  a  noble  thought,  in  their  tender 
gentleness  of  mind,  in  their  undaunted  prowess,  in  their  large 
love  for  their  father-land,  in  their  exquisite  taste  and  polish  and 
refinement, — to  win  a  heart  which  had  never  been  touched  by 
nobler  or  purer  things,  or  even  to  tempt  a  heart  which  has  f 
And  yet  all  this  brightness,  this  dazzle — this  splendid  glitter 
— is  not  gold.  It  is  paganism  in  all  its  purity, — ^in  its  most 
winning  form.  It  is  not  Christian.  It  may  be,  if  you  will, 
a  straight  stock  on  which  to  graft  a  nobler  form,  still  it  is 
but  a  stock  —  little  better,  if  any  better,  than  the  briar  or 
the  thorn — the  aspirations  of  a  humanity  which  was  greatly 
shaken,  though  not  brokto,  by  the  faU.  When,  then,  we 
say,  a  boy  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  the  time  he  is  nineteen, 
the  most  important  and  plastic  period  of  life,  has  been  con- 
tinuously drinking  into  his  mind,  without  antidote  or  expla- 
nation, without  any  infusion  of  a  higher  sense,  the  principles. 
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standards^  and  heroism  of  purely  pagan  hnmanity^  when  he 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  living  and  breathing  in  the  same 
atmosphere  as  men  who  really  knew  not  God,  what  will  be 
the  inevitable  result  ?  Why,  that  he  will  imbibe  the  '' virus,'* 
— that  his  character  will  naturally  and  spontaneously  form 
itself,  and  be  modified  by  the  principles  which  ruled  in  the 
heathen  world,  and  he  will  gain  a  fixed  intellectual  and  scie^- 
tific  appreciation  of  those  special  pagan  traits  which  harmo- 
nize most  naturally  with  his  mind,  and  fit  in  most  fully  with 
his  nature.  He  will  see  ^'  pluck,^'  ''  courage,**  ''  grim,  earnest, 
stubborn  energy  **  sublimated  into  most  perfect  specimens  of 
unregenerate  man.  The  Greeks,  for  instance,  '^  boasted  that 
'grasshoppers,*  like  them,  old  of  race  and  pure  of  blood, 
could  be  mfluenced  in  their  conduct  by  nothing  short  of  a 
fine  and  delicate  taste,  a  sense  of  honour,  and  an  elevated, 
aspiring  spirit ;  their  model  man,  like  the  pattern  of  chivalry, 
was  a  gentleman,  KaXoK^yaOo^.^'  *  Save  that  their  ideal  is 
coarser,  is  there  any  very  essential  difference  in  the  boast  of 
En&flishmen  of  the  present  day  ? 

Sat  we  are  ver^  far  from  imagining  that  every  EngUsh 
boy  is  acted  upon,  to  anything  like  the  extent  we  have  sup- 
posed possible,  by  the  object-matter  of  knowledge.  We  are  well 
aware  that  high  and  finished  scholarship  is  an  exception,  and 
that  it  requires  a  special  gift  freely  to  live  and  move  and  breathe 
in  the  pagan  atmosphere  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  Still,  we 
do  beUeve  that  in  proportion  as  such  is  the  case,  the  intelli- 
gence and  the  character  become  affected;  and  that  if  pagan 
principles,  standards,  and  patterns,  become  located  in  the 
mind,  they  will  not  leave  it  in  the  same  state  that  they 
foand  it.  They  may  have  fotmd  it  thoroughly  i,agan  and 
human,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  will  leave  it  less  so  ? 
How  far  a  Catholic  professor  can  turn  such  models  into  exam- 
ples whereby  to  ''  set  oflf  **  the  true  Christian  character,  which 
alone  without  a  misnomer  can  be  called  great  and  good,  and 
point  out  the  glory  of  the  one  by  showing  the  misery  of  the 
other,  does  not  enter  into  our  present  scope.  It  is  very  far 
indeed  from  being  our  opinion  that  classical  studies  should 
form  no  part  of  Catholic  education.  But  we  are,  at  present, 
exclusively  dealing  with  Protestant  public  schools. 

Yet  if  so  be  the  dull  or  idle  boy  at  Eton  does  not  acquire  so 
classical  or  intellectual  an  appreciation  of  the  English  charac- 
ter as  it  shines  forth  in  the  examples  of  the  pagans,  he  gains 
no  less  an  admiration  of  it ;  and,  perhaps,  has  more  favourable 
opportunities  for  the  uninterrupted  development  of  it,  in  tho 

•  Newman,  "On  Univereities,"  p.  122. 
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line  of  actioii  he  adopts*  The  doll  or  idle  boy  has  to  be  clever 
and  quick  in  another  way*  He  has  continually  to  practise 
himself  in  solving  the  difficult  problem  of  saying  a  lesson  with- 
out the  labour  of  learning  it^  and  escaping  the  pain  of  a 
^'  licking/'  and  at  the  same  time  richly  deserving  it.  Here  is 
full  scope  for  cunning  and  ingenuity  and  contrivance.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  that  ''  coolness,'^  that 
^'  self-possession/'  that  "  self-mastery/'  which  are  amongst  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  a  genuine  Englishman.  Here  that 
strange  abnormal  system  of  "  shirking "  comes  in,  which  is 
thoroughly  countenanced  and  established  at  Eton.*  A  boy 
who  has  the  ^^face"  to  go  straight  through  his  lesson,  construing 
his  Latin  or  Greek  author  in  the  presence  of  his  tutor  *'  with 
ih^  English  translation  written  word  for  word  over  the  Latin  or 
Ghreek/'  must  have  indeed  already  ac(|uired  a  presence  of  mind 
and  an  assurance,  certainly  not  Christian,  still,  (we  shall  be 
reminded,)  likely  to  be  most  useful,  in  '^  the  great  world  of 
business  and  society."  On  no  other  ground  but  this  can  we 
conjecture  so  odious  a  practice  receiving  the  support  of  the 
professors  of  the  schooLf  Its  influence  towards  formation  of 
character  is  too  obvious  to  require  development. 

Again,  when  verses  have  to  be  presented,  stupid  or  idle  boys 
prefer  doing  them  vicariously— employing  one  who  is  fond 
of  indulging  in  that  art.  and  ctever  at  itf  toVite  the  verses  for 
them.  Here,  though  all  the  boast  about  honour,  and  delicacy, 
and  fine  feeling  seems  to  be  proved  a  myth,  still  there  is  a 
higher  development,  one  to  which  the  former  has  invariablv 
to  play  but  a  very  secondary  part — the  '^  bravado  "  and  pluck 
of  taking  your  chance  of  getting  throu^,  and  the  inexpressible 
pleasure  of  "  doing  "  the  tutor.  Mr.  Hemyng  gives  a  charac- 
teristic instance  in  the  case  of  his  hero  "  Butler  Burke."  The 
reader  should  notice  the  tone  and  spirit  throughout  j  it  is  very 
suggestive  of  the  high-mindedness,  manliness,  and  '^  free- 
masonry of  honour,"  and  of  ^^  the  conventional  morality  of 
sdioolboys,"  of  which  there  has  been  so  much  boasting  lately. 
Butler  Burke  had  employed  a  boy  named  ''Terminus"  to 
write  his  verses  for  him  :— 

After  tea  Burke  wrote  out  the  verses.  Termmns.  .  •  .  ^ing  to  the 
pupil-room,  he  laid  them  on  the  tutor's  desk,  and  sitting  down  waited  for  his 
turn  to  have  them  looked  over.  Ten  minutes  elapsed  and  Mr.  Wynne  took 
up  Butler  Burke's  copy,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Burke  ! " 

Burke  was  by  his  side  in  a  moment,  and  'wattM  Mr.  Wynne  as  he  read 

♦  Report,  Evidence,  Eton,  Mr.  Walford,  M.A.,  Q.  8,179. 
t  Ibid-,  Q.  8,  180. 
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everf  line,  moYing  hk  pen  slowly  over  the  words,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the 
obliteration  of  any  error.  .  •  •  Still  there  was  no  mistake*  Butler  Burke 
began  to  feel  unealiy  ;  he  'generally  had  half-a-dozen  errors  at  least — some- 
times many  more.  "iAx.  Wynne  reached  the  end  of  the  copy  without  making 
one  erasure.  Having  done  bo,  he  looked  up  into  Butler  Burke's  face 
dubiously. 

"  This  is  a  capital  set  of  verses,  Burke,  if ^^ 

Then  he  hesitated,  and  Butler  Burke  wondered  what  was  coming  next 

"  If  you  did  them  yourself,"  continued  Mr.  Wynne. 

"  Please,  Sir " 

"  Now,  answer  me  honestly.    Are  these  verses  your  own  composition  ?  ** 

Butler  Burke  was  strongly  tempted  to  say  '^  Yes,  Sir ;  they  are  indeed,  I 
give  you  my  word  they  are,"  for  he  knew  tiiat  Mr.  Wynne  would  be  bound 
to  believe  him,  as  it  was  impossible  to  prove  the  contrary.  •  »  .  But  he  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  telling  falsehoods,  and  he  possessed  a  species  of  pr%d4 
which  rebelled  against  the  practice  of  deceptioui  '^  If  I  tell  the  tmthi''  he 
aigued,  ^  he  will  let  me  down  easy." 

Acting  on  this  presumption,  he  said-^ 

'*  No,  sir ;  they  are  not." 

"  Not  your  own  ?    Where  \a  the  old  copy  ? " 

'*  Please,  sir,  I  hadn't  an  old  copy." 

**  Who  did  them  for  you  f" 

'^  I  would  rather  not  say,  sir.'* 

'^  You  acknowledge  that  they  are  not  your  own  ? '' 

"  Yes,  sir." 

''  Yeiy  well  ...  In  order  to  express  my  sense  of  dissatis£Eiction  at  your 
conduct,  I  shall  most  certainly  put  you  in  the  bilL" 

He  was  to  be  flogged.  On  leaving  the  tutor  tihe  boys  did  not  &il  to  notice 
that  Burke  was  dejected. 

'^  Hallo  !  ^  exclaimed  Fisher,  <<  What* s  the  row  ?  You  look  down  on  your 
luck.** 

"So  I  am." 

"  What  has  happened  ? " 

"  It  isn't  anything  that  has  happened ;  it  is  something  that  is  going  to 
happen." 

"  Oh  I"  said  Lascdles,  "  pitch  us  your  pitiful  stoiy." 

"  Story,  God  bless  you,  I  have  none  to  tell,  sir ! "  said  Burke, "  except  this, 
that  I  cribbed  my  verses  \  my  tutor  bowled  me  out»  and  is  going  to  have  me 
swiped." 

"  Oh !  it  won't  hurt  you — wake  you  up  a  Httle,"  exclaimed  Lascelles.  .  •  • 
"  It's  nothing  when  you're  used  to  it  It  stings  a  little  at  first — but  that's 
alL    Don't  be  cut  up,  man  alive ! " 

"  It  serves  him  right !  I'm  so  beastly  glad,"  cried  a  voice  from  an  invi- 
sible comer,  which  Burke  at  once  recognized  as  his  old  enemy,  Abbott 

"  You  shut  up,"  exclaimed  Burke,  "  or  111  lick  you  ! " 

"  You'll  get  it  to-morrow,"  continued  Abbott,  disregarding  this  warning  ; 
I  wouldn't  be  you.  You'll  get  it  tighter  for  being  so  jolly  cocky  last  half. 
I  should  like  to  be  there  and  hear  you  sing  out" 
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Burke  made  a  dive  through  the  crowd ;  but  Abbott  slipped  like  aa  eel 
through  his  grasp  ... 

Burke  walked  on,  and  passing  by  Purefo/s  room,  slipped  in. 

'^  I  am  going  to  be  flogged,  Purefoj  ! "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Flogged !  what  for  ? "  cried  Purefoy,  laying  down  his  book,  and 
looking  up. 

"  Oh  !  I  have  come  to  a  great  grie£  I  went  up  town  with  Montrose,  and 
got  a  fellow  to  do  my  yerses  for  me.  My  tutor  asked  me  if  they  were  my 
own." 

"  Why,  were  they  so  execrably  bad  ?  ** 

'^  Not  at  all ;  they  were  wonderfully  good.  There  wasn't  a  mistake  in  the 
whole  copy.  Well,  I  told  my  tutor  the  truth,  and  I  am  infemaUy  iorrynaw 
1  ever  did ;  if  Td  told  him  a  cram,  I  should  have  got  off  all  right,  Ifs  the 
last  time  he  ever  gets  the  truth  out  of  me,  FU  take  my  oath,^ 

He  goes  for  punishment : — 

Butler  Burke  and  his  companions  in  misfortune,  preceded  by  Strabo, 
crept  like  unwilling  snails  up  the  steps  ;  two  lower  boys  of  inquisitiye  ten- 
dencies followed  them,  and  when  the  door  of  the  switching  room  was  shut, 
they  had  the  hardihood  to  look  through  the  key-hole,  taking  it  in  turns  to 
enjoy  that  priyilege.  There  was  a  whistling  noise  as  of  something  being 
violently  propelled  through  the  air,  then  a  dull  thud  was  heard,  as  it  came 
in  contact  with  some  foreign  substance,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  a 
dismal  groan  was  heard.  But  the  lower  boys,  who  were  evidently  adaman- 
tine and  cast-iron,  instead  of  shuddering,  actually  laughed,  and  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  furtive  spectacle  inmiensely.^ 

These  characters  are  scdd  by  the  public  press  to  be  ^^  types 
of  the  Etonians.'^  Again, — ^'  The  boys  are  good  healthy 
flesh  and  blood  boys,  who  go  through  their  share  of  toik  and 
vexations,  amuse  themselves,  and  get  into  scrapes  without 
cant  or  affectation.'^  The  public  appears  to  recognize  in  these 
specimens  the  rudiments  of  pattern  men.  And  so  they  are, — 
of  pattern  Englishmen.  Now  the  whole  of  the  above  scene 
arose  from  vicarious  verse  making.  That  one  idle  act  of  the 
JEton  hero  created  numberless  occasions  for  the  outward 
expression  of  British  blood.  The  "  situations  '^  in  which  he 
found  himself,  and  the  sentiments  and  resolutions  they  engen- 
dered, the  opportunity  the  ''  lower  boys  '^  had  of  feasting  on 
the  pain  of  big  companions,  their  genuine  instinct  for  blood  and 
adventure,  the  thrill  of  content  which  ran  through  their  veins 
as  they  were  drinking  it  all  in  ''  through  the  key-hole,''  and 
their  delight  as  they  heard  "  thud "  after  ^'  thud,"  and  groan 
after  groan  following  "  the  whistling  noise  through  the  air  '* 
of  the  master's  rod ;  all  this,  which  has  '^  grown  up  out  of  no 

*  P.  176. 
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preconceived  plan/'  must  have  acted  and  re-acted  upon  the 
impressionable  characters  of  the  boys^  and  done  as  much^  nay 
more,  to  bring  out  the  genuine  English  ''  stuff  ^'  in  them 
than  any  amount  of  scholarship.  Indeed,  we  believe  of  three 
reasons  this  is  not  the  least  why  Eton  has  the  reputation  of 
turning  out  a  character  so  purely  English, — ^why  she  is  in  this 
respect  by  all  proclaimed  to  carry  off  the  palm — ^that  there  is 
less  scholarship  at  Eton  than  at  the  other  public  schools. 
The  genuine  Englishman  is  rough,  burly,  and  more  bold  than 
polished.  Pagan  classics  draw  out  the  English  *' stuff'' 
indeed,  as  we  have  said ;  but  they  put  a  gloss  upon  it  which 
is  not  part  of  its  natural  texture.  Paganism — Greek  paganism- 
was  a  much  more  highly  finished  thmg  than  English  naturalism 
has  ever  been.  In  the  Greeks  the  intellect  predominates; 
in  EngHshmen  the  strong,  bold,  hardy  physique.  Scholarship 
makes  the  man  more  inteUectual  and  less  animal.  The  power 
which  belongs  to  his  tissues,  his  bone,  his  sinew,  is  partially 
reduced,  and  a  larger  development  takes  place  in  his  intelli- 
gence, and  by  degrees  he  loses  that  high  tension  of  muscular 
vigour  which  acted  so  strongly  upon  the  character  of  his  mind. 
He  becomes  a  student,  an  Englishman,  indeed,  but  sublimated 
by  science.  The  thorough  unadulterated  Englishman — ^that 
type  which  the  nation  most  admires — ^is  not  a  finished,  delicate- 
minded  scholar.  And  if  the  Boyal  Commissioners  think  to 
preserve  the  physical  strength  of  the  rough  material,  they  had 
better  be  careful  of  ''modem  languages  and  sciences,''  and 
think  again  before  they  give  any  very  great  impetus  to  perfect 
scholarship.  In  certain  cases  muscle  and  mind  may,  perhaps, 
be  both  developed  to  some  high  perfection;  but  this  is  quite 
the  exception.  In  the  long  run,  according  to  all  experience, 
what  is  taken  out  in  the  one  is  lost  in  the  other.  And  here 
we  would  have  it  observed  that  we  by  no  means  wish  to 
imply,  from  what  we  have  said,  that  musde  should  be  preferred 
to  mind, — ^merely  this, — ^that  if  the  Commissioners  vnsh  to 
preserve  a  certain  quality,  they  should  go  the  right  way 
about  it. 

But,  after  all,  the  great  motive  power  in  forming  the 
character  of  the  English  boy  is  not  so  much  in  the  object- 
matter  of  knowledge,  and  in  the  results  which  flow  from 
dullness  or  idleness,  as  in  the  influence  of  boy  upon  boy,  and 
of  the  ''public  opinion"  which  is  generated  in  the  school. 
The  schoolboy's  world  is  the  society  of  his  companions,  his 
principles  those  recognized  by  that  noisy  turbulent  little 
world, — and  their  sanction,  the  "conventional  morality  of 
schoolboys."  His  code  of  honour,  his  views  of  right  and 
wrong,  grow  out  of  the  expediency  of  the  moment,  stiffened 
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by  British  pride.  For  instance^  to  lie  to  a  companion^  if  it  be 
done  from  cowardice^  is  mean  j  to  '^  sliirk/'  or  tell  a  lie  to  a 
tutor  or  a  master^  is  no  disgrace.  Ton  take  yonr  chance  to 
get  a  '*  licking/'  and  altogether  it  is  rather  a  ''pluclnr''  thing 
to  do.  To  rob  a  companion  might  result  in  a  ''  college  lick- 
ing/' which,  in  his  evidence,  Mr.  0.  G.  Lyttelton  calls  "  a  very 
solemn  ceremonial;''  but  to  kill  fowls,  steal  ducks',  swans^ 
and  other  eggs  from  carefully-kept  preserves, — to  smash  trays 
of  figures  off  the  heads  of  Italian  hawkers,  is  a  legitimate 
and  glorious  pastime.  Anything  that  can  be  construed 
into  pluck,  and  daring,  and  fearlessness,  meets  with  universal 
approbation.  Anything  in  the  shape  of  adventure,  with  a  high 
spice  of  danger  and  devilry,  is  tne  very  thing  of  all  others 
which  a  public  schoolboy  revels  in.  To  give  an  instance  of 
how  the  character  finds  occasion  for  development,  here  is 
an  example  from  "  Butler  Burke,"  which,  we  believe,  illustrates 
most  perfectly  its  speciality. 

Burke  and  Montrose  were  stealing  watercresses  firom  a 
cottager:— 

Suddenly  a  man  came  out  of  a  cottage  and  exclaimed— • 

''  Go  away  from  thero ;  go  away,  you  young  thieves,  or  I'll  set  ^  d(>g  on 
you." 

'<  I  Hhall  go  when  I  like,  and  not  before,"  replied  Montrose. 

«  We'll  see  about  that,"  cried  the  maUi  who  xan  to  a  keonel  and  un&stened 
a  very  determined-looking  bull-dog* 

<*  Hie  on !  hie  on  I  Loo,  dag !  stiok  to  '^n  I "  oriad  the  man,  dapping  his 
hands. 

*' I  say,"  exclaimed  BurkOi  <' WO  had  bett^  buidc,  I  think,  don't  you  ?  It 
is  getting  rather  unpleasant." 

"Don't  alarm  yourself,"  replied  Montrose;  "I  think  I  know  how  to 
manage  him.  A  mad  dog  once  flew  at  me  in  Edmburgh,  but  he  didn't 
bite  me." 

Butler  Burke  drew  back  to  a  respectful  distance,  and  left  Montrose  to 
fight  the  battle.  Montrose  did  not  seem  at  all  frightened ;  he  continued 
picking  watercresses  until  the  dog  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bank.  The 
animal  did  not  stop  a  moment ;  he  drew  himself  together  and  jumped  across. 
Montrose  was  ready  for  his  opponent ;  the  leap  was  at  least  three  feet,  and 
on  reaching  the  opposite  bank  the  dog  rolled  over  on  its  side.  Montrose  did 
not  lose  this  opportunity  ;  he  took  a  run  and  kicked  the  brute  on  the  Jaw 
sending  him  headlong  into  the  stream.  The  dog  was  partially  stunned,  but 
he  swam  to  land,  and  began  to  climb  up  the  bank ;  another  treiaendous  kick 
sent  him  rolling  once  more  into  the  water,  but  game  to  the  last  he  again  made 
to  the  shore.  .  .  .  The  third  time  he  kicked  the  dog  he  made  ^e  beastVi 
teeth  rattle  like  castanets ;  but  as  the  animal  had  a  footing  on  the  ground,  it 
was  difficult  to  dislodge  him.  Butler  Burke  ran  up  and  dealt  the  dog  a 
c<mp  (2e  jpied  whioh  was  administeEed  with  such  force  that  it  l»oke  its  1^; 
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bat  the  beast  iras  so  well  tiMxied,  tliat  it  continued  the  contest  on  three 
legs.''* 

One  more  example  and  tliat  will  suffice. 

Montrose  by  accident  sent  a  bullet  fi:om  bis  pistol  through 
the  hat.  of  a  tall  Eton  master.  The  boy  had  aimed  at  a  rat 
among  the  bushes^  by  the  river-side^  and  had  hit  the  master's 
hat  instead. 

**  Do  you  know,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  master,  "  that  I  very  nearly  lost  my 
life  just  now  ?    A  bullet  from  your  pistol  went  through  my  hat." 

"Jt  was  purely  accidental,  sir,"  replied  Montrose  ;  "  I  fell  into  the  water, 
and  the  trigger  caught  in  a  bnsh.  I  didn't  know  there  was  any  harm  in 
dhooting  a  rat  on  a  fine  day ;  rats,  sir,  are  vermin,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  eveiy 
one  to  destroy  vermin." 

**  There  is  harm  in  sending  a  bullet  through  my  hat,  sir,"  cried  Mr. 
Markby.    ^'God  bless  me  !  suppose  it  had  been  my  h^  ? " 

^  Why,  then,"  said  Montrose,  sotto  voce,  ^^  it  would  have  let  daylight  in. 
If B  his  own  fault.  He  shouldn't  be  so  tall ;  if  he  were  a  decent  height,  it 
wouldn't  have  touched  him.    I  hate  people  to  run  to  seed  Uke  that."  f 

Instances  of  the  nature  of  the  above  might  be  multiplied 
indefinitely;  they  are  the  staple  of  what  books  on  public 
school  life  are  composed  of^  and  create  the  general  atmosphore 
in  which  British  lungs  expand  most  freely.  That  recklessness^ 
that  unbending  spirit^  that  bull-dog  determination^  that 
indomitable  courage^  that  independence  of  character  and 
power  of  will,  that  total  absence  of  reverence  and  veneration, 
that  strength  of  animal  passion,  that  cool  inimitable  imperti- 
nence, that  marvellous  self-assurance,  that  power  of  "  pluck,^' 
that  "  bravado  '^  which  boils  in  the  blood,  finds  its  expres- 
sion, its  development,  its  seal  in  the  rough,  noisy,  exciting, 
adventurous  life  of  a  public  school.  No  boy  can  elbow  lus 
way  up  from  the  lower  remove  of  the  fourth,  to  the  upper 
division  of  the  sixth,  through  the  common  system  of  ''  trials  '^ 
and  ''removes,'^  without  being  broken  in  to  many  things, 
and  hardened  simply  by  a  process  of  &iction  to  endure,  to 
suffer,  to  be  patient,  to  bide  his  time,  without  having  learnt, 
(as  beings  in  a  lower  order  of  creation  learn),  to  take  care  of 
himself,  to  hold  his.  own,  to  fight  his  way,  to  trust  to  his  own 
nous,  his  own  determination,  and  coolness,  and  pluck,  with- 
out, in  a  word,  being  prepared  for  ^'  the  ^eat  world  of  busi- 
ness and  society.'^ 

Nor  is  this  alone  done  by  the  excitement  of  adventure 
— ^it  ia  more  fully  and  systematically  accomplished  in  the 


•  BttUer  Borke  at  Eton,  p.  274  f  Ibid.,  p.  267. 
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relations   of  boys  to   each  other^  and  the    nature  of  their 
standard  games. 

The  system  of  ''fagging^'  is  a  severe  noviciate  for  any 
boy.  "  The  sixth  '^  are  the  lords  and  masters.  "  Liberty '' 
or  six  below  the  "sixth/^  are  exempt;  the  rest  fag.  The 
fag  has  to  call  his  master,  bring  his  hot  water,  run  errands, 
fag  at  breakfast,  and  dinner,  and  tea.  For  breakfast,  he  has 
to  toast  the  bread — ^he  fries  the  sausages  in  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  such  work,  gets  the  kettle,  makes  the  tea,  lays 
the  cloth,  and  waits  upon  his  lord  and  master  till  dismissed : 
this  depends  upon  the  good  pleasure  of  the  master.  At 
dinner  he  has  to  take  the  plates  round,  and  pour  out  the 
beer.  The  fag  is  continually  sent  up  town.  In  the  even- 
ing there  is  no  time  free  from  fagging.  Any  boy  of  the 
^^  sixth  '^  can,  during  the  day,  call  "  Come  here.^'  At  this 
summons  every  fag  has  to  present  himself.  If  only  one  of  the 
"  sixth  '^  cry  "  Come  here,''  and  there  be  sixteen  fags  within 
hearing,  they  have  all  to  rush  together  and  wait  upon  this 
one  boy;  not  one  is  permitted  to  remain  behind.  The 
amount  of  bullying  and  tyranny  which  this  system  en- 
genders, or  at  least  gives  continual  opportunity  for,  it  is 
reported,  is  "less  than  it  has  been.''  The  Commissioners 
speak  approvingly  of  it,  and  with  great  logical  consistency, 
for  they  say  : — "  It  is  an  institution  created  by  the  boys  them^ 
selves  in  the  exercise  of  the  liberty  allowed  to  them,  and  it 
is  popular  with  them ;  and  it  is  tacitly  sanctioned  by  the 
masters,  who  have  seen  the  tyranny  of  superior  strength 
tempered  and  restrained  in  this  way  by  rule  and  custom,  till 
practically  it  has  ceased  to  be  tyranny  at  all."*  They  declare, 
moreover,  that  it  is  useful  "  in  forming,  on  the  one  hand, 
habits  of  obedience  and  of  respect  for  established  authority, 
and,  on  the  other,  of  wielding  power  without  abusing  it."t 

These  two  extracts  serve  a  double  purpose.  They  show 
how  fully  this  system  of  "  self-government "  is  that  which  edu- 
cates the  character  of  the  Eton  boy — ^that  it  is  ''  an  institution 
created  by  the  boys  themselves ;"  and  they,  moreover,  show 
that  the  principle  of  obedience  and  respect  for  authority  and 
the  principle  regulating  the  use  of  power,  are  formed  by  each 
boy  for  himself,  through  experience,  modified  by  the  ''  conven- 
tional morahty  of  school-boys  " — that  as  the  "  institution^'  of 
fagging  has  grown  out  of  the  natural  propensity  which  the 
strong  have  to  domineer  over  the  weak,  so  too  the  principles 
on  which  it  is  regulated  are  the  sum  of  the  results  of  those 

♦  General  Report,  p.  44 

t  Report,  Second  Part,  Eton,  p.  96. 
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propensities  moderated  by  a  vague  '^  feeling  '^  in  the  school, 
that  life  could  not  possibly  exist  in  a  chronic  state  of  anarchy  or 
tyranny.  Principles  and  practice  all  grow  from  below,  and  are 
but  the  expressions  of  fallen  nature,  widowed  of  the  superna- 
tural, blindly  shaking  into  a  rough  kind  of  equilibrium,  without 
interfering,  more  than  is  called  for  by  absolute  necessity,  with 
the  fullest  expansion  of  the  forces  of  the  animal.  How  directly 
this  ''  institution ''  of  fagging  has  grown  out  of  the  English- 
man's nature,  and  reacts  upon  it  during  the  years  he  is  at 
school,  need  no  commenting  of  ours. 

Then,  there  are  the  games.  The  great  encouragement  that 
is  given  to  the  games  and  the  important  place  they  occupy 
in  the  regime  of  the  school  is  "  the  characteristic  of  Eton,"* 
This  is  the  second  of  our  three  reasons  why  this  public  school 
stands  foremost  in  forming  the  pure  English  character.  Mr. 
Walford  informed  the  Commissioners  that,  at  Eton,  ^'  it  is 
rather  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  speak  in  favour  of  what  is 
called  muscular  Christianity.^'  He  thought  that  "  the  opinion 
that  muscle  is  superior  to  brain  has  increased,''  and  that  the 
Oppidans  are  so  idle  on  account  of  "  the  immense  amount  of 
patronage  which  is  given  to  the  games  instead  of  to  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  boys."t  In  summer  twenty-four 
hours  a  week  are  dedicated  to  cricket  alone ;  no  good  can  be 
done  at  it  without  practising,  at  the  very  least,  five  hours  a 
day.  We  might  go  to  a  considerable  length  in  showing  what  a 
paramount  hold  athletic  and  muscular  exercises  have  upon  the 
boys;  how,  after  all,  a  strong  skilful  arm,  a  steady  eye, 
nerve,  muscle,  sinew,  endurance,  pluck — ^the  old  story  bursts 
through  all  trammels  and  impediments;  and  how,  in  spite  of 
the  Tomline  prize  and  the  Newcastle  scholarship,  the  animal 
energy  of  the  Englishman  is  the  real,  the  genuine  object  of 
esteem  and  admiration.  In  fact,  the  authorities  of  the  school 
appear  to  be  affected  by  it  almost  as  much  as  the  boys.  They 
dread  lest  they  should  create  too  great  emulation  in  matters 
of  school  work,  for  they  feel  that  it  would  somewhat  damp  the 
excitements  of  sport  in  the  field.  In  the  Commissioners' 
delicate  way  of  putting  it : — *'  Instead  of  emulation  reliance 
appears  to  be  placed  on  what  may  be  called  the  mechanical 
movement  of  the  school;"  again,  "  Eton  employs  more  sparingly 
than  any  other  great  school,  the  spur  of  emulation ;"  and  this 
because  of  a  "  strong  and  laudable  anxiety  to  afford  all  the  boys 
as  much  liberty  as  they  could  safely  enjoy,  and  ample  scope  for 
healthy  amusements."     That  an  amazing  "  scope  "  is  given 

•  Evidence,  Eton,  Mr.  Walford,  MA.,  q.  2,859,  p.  270. 
t  Ibid.,  q.  8,245. 
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to  ^'  amusements"  is  patent  from  many  pages  of  evidence  in 
the  ParKamentary  Eeport.  And  if  we  did  not  clearly  under- 
stand what  an  English  education  means^  what  '^  parents  send 
their  sons  to  Eton  for,"*  and  what  the  fundamental  charac- 
teristic of  the  nation  is,  it  would  simply  be  inexplicable.  But 
with  this  threefold  knowledge  in  our  minds  the  fact  presents 
no  difficulty  to  us.  Rather  the  reverse.  We  cannot  help  being 
struck  with  admiration  at  the  consistency  of  a  motive 
power,  which  under  every  most  varied  circumstance  and 
position — it  absolutely  matters  not  what  the  situations  be,  or 
the  mutual  relation  of  phenomena  —  manifests  itself  with  all 
the  certainty  of  a  law  of  nature  and  colours  everything  with 
itself.  All  this,  again,  ''has  grown  up  out  of  no  precon- 
ceived plan,"  but  has  presented  itself  on  the  principle  of 
the  spider.  How  the  amusements  of  cricket,  foot- baU,  boat- 
ing, and  bathing,  and  the  rest,  tend  towards  developing  the 
character  Englishmen  pride  themselves  upon  so  much,  is 
evident  on  the  faxje  of  it. 

Then  the  "  anxiety  "  expressed  to  aflford  the  boys  as  much 
''  liberty  "  as  possible.  When  we  say  that  they  can  go  out 
alone,  go  uptown,  drink  bad  beer  at  the  "  Tap,^'  give  break- 
fasts, and  ''  cellar  "  at  a  regular  public-house,  licensed  to  sell 
ardent  spirits,  called  the  "  Christopher,"  the  reader  will 
hardly  imagine  it  necessary  that  there  should  be  much  anxiety 
on  the  score  of  liberty.  Mr.  Walford  says  : — "  The  number 
of  boys  who  go  to  the  '  Tap '  and  the  '  Christopher '  is  very 
great.  I  should  think  that  very  often  100  boys  go  there  in 
the  course  of  the  day.^^  Yet  they  observe  certain  rules  there, 
and  the  punishment  for  their  infinngement  is  strictly  enforced. 
''  If  a  boy  break  a  rule,"  says  Mr.  Walford,  "  the  fine  is  more 
heevy  so  the  very  strictness  leads  to  more  drinking.  The 
'  Tap  ^  often  leads  boys  into  expense  and  debt.  Going  there 
is  forbidden,  and  yet  winked  at."  That  there  are  dnnking 
''  sets  "  is  clear  from  the  "  Evidence."  Mr.  Hemyng,  giving 
an  account  of  a  drinking  bout  at  the  ''  Christopher,"  says : — 
"  Chorley  .  .  .  determined  to  look  after  Burke,  and  when  the 
fireworks  had  been  let  ofi*,  and  all  was  over,  he  took  him  by 
the  arm  and  helped  him  through  college,  stopping  at  Knox's 
for  some  soda-water,  Burke  managed  to  answer  to  his  name 
at  absence,  and  put  in  an  appearance  at  supper,  but  when 
he  reached  his  room  he  was  asleep  in  two  minutes.  Bow 
was  not  so  fortunate ;  he  was  taken  home  in  a  wheel- 
barrow, and  met  his  deserts  in  the  morning."t     How  a  most 

*  See  the  Times'  Leader,  April  3,  1866. 
t  Butler  Burke  at  Eton,  p.  310. 
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tender  sympathy  for  such-like  deUnquencies  remains  alive  long 
after  schooldays  are  over  is  amusingly  evident  from  this  opinion 
of  the  author  of  ^^  Gaspar  Trenchard  '^ : — ^^  To  switch  a  little 
boy/^  he  says,  '^  may  be  a  harmless  pastime  ;  but  for  a  young 
man  in  the  sixth  form  to  be  turned  down  into  a  lower  division, 
so  that  he  may  be  flogged  for  getting  tipsy  at  Surly  on  a 
check-night,  is  going  a  little  too  far,  and  calls  for  reprobation 
and  amendment/^* 

Mr.  Hemyng  takes  his  stand,  with  true  English  and  Eton 
indignation,  for  the  "  liberty  of  the  subject '/'  he  instinctively 
asserts  the  principles  of  "  self-government/^  The  temper  and 
tone*  of  his  book  is  thoroughly  "  Etonish/^  We  do  not  say 
this  by  way  of  praise,  but  merely  as  the  statement  of  a  fact. 
No  one  who  has  not  a  con  amove  feeling  could  have  put  down 
his  dialogues,  or  have  written  in  his  spirit.  Only  Eton  could 
have  given  the  intelligence  such  a  training  by  its  pagan  classics, 
its  methods  of  punishment,  its  adventurous  spirit,  its  irre- 
verent tone,  its  rank  naturalism,  its  despotic  self-rule,  its  pre- 
eminence in  sport,  its  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  its  genuine 
English  code  of  taste  and  morality. 

As  to  religion,  of  that  we  hardly  dare  venture  to  speak. 
We  hardly  dare  venture  to  draw  her  forth  into  the  light  of  day 
with  her  poor,  meagre,  lean  figure — starved  to  the  bone, 
shrinking  out  of  sight  all  the  week,  locked  up  in  a  cupboard 
out  of  the  way — it  would  look  so  like  trifling  or  cruelty,  or  a 
wanton  display  of  her  forlorn  and  hapless  condition.  And, 
indeed,  she  is  scarcely  as  much  as  a  figure  starved  to  the  bone 
— more  like  those  skins  of  serpents  left  coiling  life-like  upon 
a  rock,  and  with  all  the  life  slipped  out  of  them — dried-up 
cases  of  an  energy  which  has  gone,  without  substance  or  con- 
sistency— the  mere  rejected  garment  of  a  living  thing  that  has 
disappeared  one  knows  not  where. 

Aiid  how  could  it  possibly  be  otherwise,  with  no  sacraments, 
without  supernatural  habits,  with  no  acknowledgment  of 
supernatural  grace,  with  no  thought  of  meditation,  with  no 
angels  or  saints,  with  no  system  of  heavenly  motives,  with  no 
sanctifying  rule  for  living,  with  nothing  but  strong,  rank 
nature  expanded  to  the  fuU;  with  a  few  formal  sermons 
indeed,  and  '^  Sunday  questions,^  ^  and  prayers — the  dry,  starch, 
freezing  service  of  the  Church  of  England;  but  with  no 
heavenly  standards,  or  examples,  or  patterns  of  action ;  with 
no  acknowledged  or  admitted  obligation  to  form  and  mould 
the  man  upon  a  higher  type,  and  raise  himself  above  his 
nature,  and  stamp  a  purer  impress  on  it  ? 


*  Butler  Burke  at  Eton,  p.  129. 
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How  could  it  possibly  be  otherwise,  when  his  model-man 
is  no  longer  the  Goc?-man  but  the  JS7ton-man  ? 

How  could  it  possibly  be  otherwise,  when  the  whole 
system  points  to  one  solitary  end— to  bring  out  muscle,  pluck, 
self-reliance,  independence,  endurance — the  animal  man ;  and 
make  the  perfection  of  a  being,  created  to  the  image  and 
the  likeness  of  his  God,  a  mere  question  of  tissues  and  of 
tendons  ? 

How  could  it  possibly  be  otherwise,  when  the  principles 
which  are  ever  at  play  upon  the  character  of  the  boy  and 
bring  it  into  ripeness  are  purely  human  principles — ^principles 
drawn  out  of  fallen  nature;  motives  of  action,  standards  of 
right,  measures  of  perfection  which  are  but  the  exhalations  of 
carnality  ? 

How  could  it  possibly  be  otherwise,  When  the  Commis- 
sion which  has  been  entrusted  with  the  office  of  reporting  on 
the  schools  triumphantly  declare  that  in  them  ''  the  character 
receives  an  education  of  the  same  kind  as  it  is  destined  after- 
wards to  undergo  in  the  great  world  of  business  and 
society  ?  '^ 

How  could  it  possibly  be  otherwise,  when  religion  is  no 
suffered  to  touch  the  boy^s  soul,  and  mould  and  model  it,  and 
soften  his  nature,  and  make  it  childlike,  and  teach  it  love  from 
the  heart,  and  deep  contrition,  and  abiding  sorrow  for  sin, 
and  self-abasement,  and  true  humility  ? 

How  could  it  possibly  be  otherwise,  when  they  have 
thrown  off  the  true  Church,  the  only  alma  mater  worthy  of 
the  name — the  light  of  their  eyes,  their  only  hope  and  salva- 
tion, and  have  taken  themselves  into  the  hands  of  their  own 
cunning  in  the  training  of  the  soul,  and  in  the  formation  of  the 
heart  ? 

How  could  it  possibly  be  otherwise,  unless  clay  can 
change  into  pure  gold,  and  the  spring  mount  above  its  source, 
and  a  man  raise  himself  off  the  earth  on  which  he  rests  ? 

How  could  it  possibly  be  otherwise,  till  God  break  the  seal 
from  their  eyes,  and  pour  in  the  freshness  of  His  supernatural 
light,  to  shake  and  astonish  their  souls  into  a  feeling  after  the 
invisible  things  of  His  glory  ? 

The  only  thing  in  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  public  schools 
which  to  us  seems  an  anomaly,  looking  upon  it  as  a  system, 
which  appears  as  an  exception,  something  cumbersome,  a 
species  of  incubus — ^having  no  relation  to  any  other  portion  of 
the  machinery,  isolated  from  the  general  activity  of  the  other 
parts — ^is  the  attempt  to  keep  up  the  mask  of  a  reh'gion — ^the 
observance  of  the  formality  of  worship  once  a  week.  If  the 
"  conventional  morality  of  the  school "  were  well  whipped  yp 
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by  an  active  head-master^  and  order  and  decorum,  and  ''  good 
taste,''  and  ^'  proper  feeling/'  strictly  insisted  on,  as  it  might 
be  most  consistently  by  the  veriest  unbelievers,  we  really  do 
not  see,  as  far  as  the  qualities  and  character  of  an  English 
gentleman  are  concerned,  as  enumerated  by  the  Commissioners, 
where  the  loss  would  be.  Surely,  without  it,  he  could  con- 
sider '^  that  the  worst  infidelity  a  man  could  be  guilty  of  is  to 
do  a  shabby  thing;  "  he  could  "  grow  into  the  gentle  cast ;  " 
''  he  could  be  initiated  into  the  freemasonry  of  honour ; "  "  he 
could  get  good  manners ; "  he  ''  could  get  a  good  tone ; "  he 
could  acquire  "  manliness,  self-reliance,  and  independence  of 
character."  Yet,  let  it  be  observed,  we  do  not  say  that  such 
a  thing  should  be  done  :  all  we  mean  is  this — ^that  the  whole 
system,  the  whole  machine  is  not  in  gear  with  religion;  they 
point  in  different  directions,  and  pursue  different  ends;  indeed 
they  are  mutually  destructive  of  each  other.  If  real,  germane 
religion  were  introduced — ^we  do  not  mean  mere  opening  the 
Bible,  or  simple  "  seriousness,"  or  being  "  confirmed,"  or  not 
''  ridiculing  "  prayer,  or  not  laughing  at  the  ''  conduct ;  "  but 
we  mean  the  joining  of  man  again  to  his  offended  Maker, 
through  true  sorrow  of  heart,  seli-abasement,  the  mortification 
of  the  passions,  acknowledgment  of  sin;  we  mean  true 
righteousness,  and  the  formation  of  the  intelligence  and  the 
heart  upon  the  only  true  pattern  for  mankind,  who  is  ever 
crying  out,  '^  Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  humble  of 
heart " — ^were  such  a  religion  as  this  introduced,  with  all  its 
supernatural  consequences,  the  whole  system  of  "  self-govern- 
ment "  of  public  schools  would  simply  be  pulverized.  Yes — 
God  or  not  God?  heaven  or  earth — one  or  the  other — not 
both.  If  you  are  so  utterly  blind  as  to  fix  upon  mammon, 
don't  be  so  foolish  as  to  fancy  that  you  can  get  God  too. 
That  combination  has  been  attempted  over  and  over  again, 
and  has  met  with  but  one  result.  Not  that  we  mean  to  infer 
that  the  public  school  system  goes  so  far  as  to  attempt  a  com- 
bination of  both.  Indeed  the  system,  as  we  have  hinted,  takes 
no  cognizance  at  all  of  religion  as  such ;  but  the  better  nature 
of  man,  or  the  effects  of  a  tradition  which  once  possessed  the 
land,  leads  him  to  seek  out  at  least  the  shadow  of  a  mutilated 
garment  of  worship  to  cover  the  indecency  of  a  simply  worldly 
or  human  rule  of  life.  Were  it  torn  away,  would  Adam  be 
moved  to  hide  himself,  and  thus  in  due  season  hear  the  voice 
of  God  sounding  in  his  ears,  ''  Where  art  thou  ?  "  and  so 
meet  with  mercy  and  with  light  ? 

Let  us  look  a  little  closer  into  the  religion  of  the  public 
school,  and  the  views  the  Commissioners  take  of  it. 

We  hear  loud  cries  in  Parliament  that  boys  should  be  made 
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fentlemen^  honourable^  and  manly ;  that  something  should  be 
one  to  increase  their  stock  of  secular  knowledge ;  but  not  a 
breath  about  their  future  state,  proficiency  in  love  of  God, 
and  prajrer,  and  spiritual  life.  The  Bishop  of  London  speaks, 
but  it  IS  of  different  things :  he  enlarges  on  the  grand  old 
^Hraditions^^  and  worldly  glory  of  Etonia — ^its  distinguished 
names,  and  the  ^' pride '^  of  parents.  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  rises  from  his  seat,  but  not  a  word  about  the  in- 
fluence of  another  life — not  a  hint  at  the  paramount  necessity 
of  forming  a  character  here  which  may  be  in  keeping  with  the 
life  hereafter.  They  do  not  think — it  does  not  come  into  their 
heads,  that  ^^  education  ^^  in  the  true  sense,  '' formation  of 
character,^^  according  to  the  only  sound  philosophy  (which 
takes  in  man's  whole  career),  is  a  preparation  primarily,  not 
"  for  the  great  world  of  business  and  society,'^  but  for  "  the 
great  world  of  God,  and  of  His  angels  and  His  saints.''  To 
apply  to  them  the  words  of  Dr.  Newman  : — "  They  seem  to 
copy  the  lower  specimens  of  animated  nature,  who,  with  their 
wings  pulled  off,  or  a  pin  run  through  them,  or  eaten  out  by 
parasitical  enemies,  walk  about  unconscious  of  their  state  of 
disadvantage.'^*  The  danger  is  that  we  should  become  uncon- 
scious of  it  too.  We  are  too  apt  to  take  for  granted  that 
Protestants  of  course  will  speak,  will  think,  like  tlus ;  and  from 
the  very  habit  of  hearing  the  most  vital  questions  treated  as 
if  there  were  no  Almighty  God,  as  if  the  supernatural  were 
but  an  old  wife's  tale,  we  settle  down  with  almost  unconcern, 
with  accustomed  ears,  to  hear  utter  infidelities ;  and  what  is 
worse,  we  not  merely  feel  no  thrill  of  horror  running  through 
our  souls — these  godless  utterances  are,  not  alone. 

As  the  cuckoo  is  in  June, 
Heard,  not  regarded, — 

but  we  stand  in  great  danger  of  having  the  keen  edge  of  gup 
religious  susceptibility  blunted  for  us,  and  of  losing  the  clear 
intellectual  grasp  of  how  horrible  a  thing  it  is  to  be  so  en- 
grossed with  the  pride  of  this  life,  as  to  forget — ^utterly 
ignore — that  there  is  an  '^  evermore." 

This  entire  neglect  of  the  supernatural  is  not  so  much^ 
however,  the  omission  of  a  known  and  important  truth  as  an 
ignorance  of  it.  The  Episcopal  eye,  which  is  so  keen  to  ob- 
serve the  signs  of  the  times — ^that  the  young  nobiUty  may 
haply  be  lefl  behind  in  the  race  of  life,  unless  sometlung  be 
devised  for  their  salvation, — is  not  an  instrument  educated  to 
see  another  end  in  the  far  distance,  beyond  earth's  horizon. 

♦  On  University  Education. 
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Like  all  short-sighted  people,  these  "  spiritual  ^^  lords  see 
minutely,  can  narrowly  watch,  that  which  is  close  under  their 
eyes ;  but  beyond  this  is  a  thick  mist.  And  when  they  do 
appear  to  hit  upon  some  object  moving  in  the  fog — some 
glimmering  of  religious  truth  or  obligation — it  is  merely  just 
enough  to  show  how  awkward,  how  at  sea  they  are. 

It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  expect  that  the  Commissioners 
should  express  themselves  more  religiously  than  the  bishops. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge,  they  appear  about  upon  a  par.  The 
question  of  religion  has  had  to  be  brought  before  them,  and 
they  have  had  to  treat  it.  Its  very  approach  seems,  like  a 
sirocco,  to  enervate  their  energies — to  emasculate  them  at 
once  of  their  shrewd,  hard,  practical  sense,  which  they  know 
so  well  how  to  bring  to  bear  upon  other  subjects.  For  instance, 
their  united  wisdom  is  content  to  deal  us  out  such  platitudes 
as  this  : — "  The  judgment  of  one  master  respecting  the  kind 
and  amount  of  religious  teaching  may  not  be  the  same  as 
that  of  another,  and  the  success  with  which  they  teach,  is 
likely  to  vary  considerably .''  ''We  beheve,''  they  say, 
consolingly,  ''  that  there  is  a  general  sense  that  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  boys  should  not  be  confined  to  mere 
learning  by  heart  passages  of  Scripture  and  facts  of  sacred 
history.^^  "At  the  firat  opportunity  offered  after  con- 
firmation, it  appears  to  be  almost  the  invariable  practice  to 
attend  communion.^'  ''  We  have  the  satisfaction  of  believing 
that  not  only  boys  are  not  disturbed  or  ridiculed  whilst  saying 
their  private  prayers,  but  that  the  omission  to  do  this  is  the 
exception,  not  the  nde.^^*  What  a  magnificent  ''  view  "  the 
Commissioners  must  have  had  of  reUgion  !  What  a  grasp  of 
supernatural  principle,  of  the  sublimity  of  the  intercourse  of  the 
creature  with  the  Creator,  and  of  the  part  God's  light  plays  in 
the  formation  of  the  character  and  the  education  of  the  heart ! 
The  fact  is,  they  had  an  unconscious  feeling,  which  seems  to 
have  influenced  them  throughout,  that  they  were  venturing 
upon  an  unknown,  an  unexplored  field.  They  were  like  timid 
boys  when  the  ice  is  thin — they  feel  tenderly  with  one  foot, 
and  are  only  too  glad  for  an  excuse  to  draw  it  back  again,  and 
remain  on  terra  Jirma,  Hence  they  say,  "  ReUgious  instruc- 
tion eminently  requires  to  be  liandled  with  judgment  and 
with  caution.'^  They  speak  of  ''  questions  which  must  be  left 
to  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  preachers,  masters,  and 
tutors '/'  and,  drawing  their  foot  out  of  it  as  far  as  decency 
will  permit,  "  it  is  at  home/'  say  they,  ''  even  more  than  at 
school,  that  religious  motives  and  feelings  should  be  implanted 

*  See  (Jen.  Report,  p.  45. 
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and  a  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  religion  acquired/'  Hence 
section  27,  on  ''  Chapel  Services,  Prayers,  and  Preaching,'^ 
in  the  Eton  Report,  dwindles  into  one  miserable  and  unmean- 
ing quarter  of  a  page.*  Could  they  not  have  let  it  off  with 
less? 

The  masters  appear  even  more  like  men  on  stilts  than  the 
Commissioners.  However,  we  must  do  Mr.  Balston  justice. 
He,  at  least,  has  a  consistent  view  on  "  religious  training  and 
influence ;''  and,  as  Lord  Lyttelton  says  his  experience  ''^is 
very  valuable,  because  of  its  three-fold  character  as  Assistant, 
Fellow,  and  Head-master,^'  we  shall  bring  him  forward  as  a 
fair  specimen.  He  is  Head-master  of  Eton.  He,  consequently, 
as  we  may  naturally  suppose,  is  a  kind  of  exponent  of  the 
genuine  Eton  principle  of  self-government.  He  has  shown 
himself  to  be  a  man,  if  not  of  less  timidity,  at  all  events  of 
more  logic,  than  the  Commissioners.  He  would  carry  the  Eton 
principle  out  to  its  fiill  logical  conclusions.  He  would  not  have 
it  arbitrarily  stopped  short  at  religion ;  and  he  traces  the  sim- 
plicity of  manner  and  noble  bearing  of  the  Eton  men  to  the 
fact  that  logic  has  had  its  way.  Religion  grows  up  ^^  on  no 
preconceived  plan''  out  of  the  creature.  This  appears  to  be 
his  idea.  ''The  greater  the  influence  of  the  preacher,"  he 
says,  "  the  more  would  he  destroy  in  the  boys  the  purity  and 
freedom,  and,  therefore,  the  thorough  simplicity  and  reaUty  of 
religion."  t  After  much  obstinate  beating  about  the  bush.  Lord 
Clarendon  drew  it  out  of  him  that  by  "  simplicity"  he  meant 
^' ijidependence  of  thought  in  religious  matters/^  And  the 
consequence  of  this  ''  simplicity"  was,  that  Mr.  Balston  "  no- 
ticed in  Eton  men  an  absence  of  all  mannerism,  if  he  might 
so  call  it,  a  freedom  from  ostentation  in  the  conscientious 
discharge  of  what  they  considered  their  duty  as  Christian 
men.^'  This  "  simplicity"  of  religious  thought  is  the  third 
of  our  three  reasons  why  the  English  public  are  right  when 
they  declare  that  the  Royal  Institution  of  Eton  turns  out  a 
more  pure  and  genuine  "  English  gentleman  "  than  any  other 
public  school.  There  is  no  chance  there  of  this  pattern  man 
being  breathed  upon  by  even  the  spectre  (it  would  seem)  of  a 
symbol  of  objective  truth  or  principle  ! 

Mr.  Hemyng  gives  us  a  practical  example  of  the  temper  of 
the  Eton  mind,  which  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  theory  of 
the  Head-master : — 

Butler  Burke  had  never  heard  his  tutor  preach,  and  he  was  rather  anxious 
to  see  how  he  would  acquit  himself.    All  schoolboys  consider  themselves 

*  Sec  Gen.  Report,  p.  97. 

t  Eton  Report,  p.  100,  q.  3,128.    Min.  of  Evid.    Sec  also  q.  3,130. 
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qualified  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  public  speakers,  and  Burke  had  not  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  powers  of  either  the  chaplain,  the  provost,  or  the 
"conduct"  of  Eton.  Bending  forward  [in  church]  to  Childe  Martin,  he 
said, — 

"  My  tutor  is  going  to  give  tongue.  I  hope  he  wont  break  down.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  see  him  come  to  grie£'' 

He  spoke  during  that  interregnum  which  always  occurs  between  the 
service  and  the  sermon.  The  organ  was  playing  a  gentle  melody,  and  as  far 
as  "church  work"  went,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  do.  People  were 
coughing  and  blowing  their  noses,  and  looking  at  one  another.* 

And  the  mention  of  ''  Childe  Martin ''  suggests  one  more 
remark,  viz., — that  there  is  no  index  more  exact  to  point  out 
what  value  is  placed  upon  religion  at  public  schools  by  English- 
men than  the  "  staple  ^'  of  which  popular  stories  of  public  school 
life  are  composed.  In  all  books  there  must  be  light  and  shade. 
One  character  is  created  to  show  the  other  off.  It  is  a  case 
of  contrast.  The  hero  of  the  tale  not  only  shines  by  his  own 
light,  but  is  moreover  illuminated  by  those  who  stand  around 
him.  So  with  the  stories  of  which  we  speak.  The  hero  is, 
without  exception,  a  personification  of  the  incipient  "  English 
gentleman,"  foil  of  8trength,vigour,animal  8pirit8,pluck, daring, 
"honour,^'  and  irreverence.  He  is  "  lighted  up  '^  by  a  character 
which  personifies  ''  Religion,'^ — a  poor,  skinny,  little,  weedy, 
mealy-faced  boy,  with  large  blue  eyes,  a  big  Bible,  and  no 
constitution, — shivering  and  miserable  as  the  last  pig  in  a 
litter, — equally  helplfess,  and  still  more  ill-used.  He  is  made 
use  of  for  a  few  chapters,  plays  his  miserable  part,  and,  being 
utterly  unfit  for  anything  in  this  world,  and,  therefore,  pro- 
mising to  be  too  great  a  puzzle  even  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
author,  dies  most  opportunely  of  scarlet  fever  or  consumption 
almost  as  soon  as  he  enters  his  teens.  "  Arthur,^'  in  "  Tom 
Brown,''  is  a  case  in  point.  Mr.  Hemyng  personifies  Religion 
in  "  Childe  Martin.''  "  He  was  a  nice,  amiable,  gentle  boy — 
almost  too  gentle  for  public  school  life — too  good,  too  fragile, 
too  girlish^  as  it  were,  for  the  rough  and  stormy  existence  of 
Eton.  He  had  been  brought  up  at  home  with  seven  sisters. 
He  had  no  brothers  and  no  male  companions.  It  was  not  his 
fault  if  he  was  a  little  naniby-jpainby/'^  His  life  is  made  to 
consist  of  hugging  a  big  Bible,  and  being  cruelly  bullied.  His 
father  was  in  trade,  and  the  "freemasonry  of  honour"  used  to 
visit  him  with  remarks  of  this  description: — "Your  right 
name  is  what  you  don't  like  to  hear,  you  shop-keeping  little 


♦  Butler  Burke  at  Eton,  p.  200. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  135. 
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cad,  you  beastly  little  counter-jumper/^*  Then  Abbott 
"twisted  his  (Childe  Martinis)  arm,  and  then  struck  the 
muscles  underneath  with  his  clenched  fist,  causing  his  victim 
considerable  pain.  Then,  in  order  to  diversify  the  amusement, 
he  struck  him  in  the  small  of  the  back,  making  him  gasp  for 
breath/'  t 

This  is  Mr.  Hemyng's  personification  of  Religion.  It  is 
none  the  less  severe  a  satire  because  an  unconscious  one.  It 
brings  out  vividly  the  relative  positions  of  the  Englishman  and 
his  religion  at  public  schools.  Now  for  its  death,  tomb,  and 
the  inscription,  all  complete. 

To  the  memory  of  Childe  Martin,  aged  11  years,  who  fell  a  victim  to 
scarlet  ferer  on  the  2l8t  of  November,  18 — ."  J 

Are  such  characters  as  these,  let  us  ask,  made  the  repre- 
sentatives of  religion  to  give  the  British  boy  a  love  of  God  ? 
We  know  not ;  but  this  we  do  know,  that  the  temper  in  which 
these  authors  write  is  painfully  consistent  with  the  whole 
system  of  public  schools.  Their  meagre  boy — their  religion — 
is  a  poor,  wretched,  blighted,  sickly  weed,  an  unwholesome 
plant,  made  to  sink,  and  wither,  and  die,  stifled  by  the  luxu- 
riant growth  of  animal  vigour  which  overpowers  it— made  for 
the  next  world — that  means,  not  made  for  this.  Put  him  out 
of  the  way ! — he  has  got  no  lungs  to  breathe  withal !  The 
very  attempt  which  Eton  makes  to  draw  an  Aloysius,  to  sketch 
a  picture  of  religion,  issues  in  miserable  and  melancholy 
failure — ^in  a  sickly  abortion,  which  represents  neither  God 
nor  man ;  the  exact  reverse  of  what  the  nation  wants,  and 
boys  admire,  and  the  artist  loves. 

And  here  our  limits  warn  us  to  make  a  stop.  We  have 
attempted  an  outline  of  the  present  English  cnaracter;  we 
have  shown  how  the  Englishman  has  come  by  it — through  the 
action  of  mere  human,  natural  influences ;  how  it  is  prized 
because  it  2^«2/5;  how  Eton  brings  it  to  its  purest  perfection; 
how  the  '^  system ''  of  public  schools  has  grown  out  of  it  and 
reacts  upon  it ;  how  it  is  all  human ;  how  the  character  itself 
in  its  ultimate  analysis  is  not  religious,  but  animal ;  how  its 
tendencies  are  to  choke  religion,  and  how  religion  dwindles 
away,  ^^  gasps  for  breath,^^  and  sickens  by  its  side ;  how,  in 
a  word,  it  is  developed,  loved,  cherished,  nay,  almost  revered 
(and  by  Englishmen  almost  universally  admired),  because  it 
works  well  in  this  world — because  it  is  tough  and  hardy — 
because  it  can  carry  all  before  it  (it  is  thought)  in  ^^  the  great 
world  of  business  and  society .^^ 

*  Butler  Burke  at  Eton,  p.  189.  t  Ibid.  p.  90.  %  Ibid.  p.  24a 
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The  analysis  we  have  been  engaged  npon  has  been  a  sad 
task  to  ns.  It  must  be  profoundly  melancholy  to  any  man  to 
witness  the  foundations  of  what  might  be  a  truly  noble  cha- 
racter, with  many  precious  natural  gifts,  with  much  which 
might  be  elevated  to  grand  achievenients,  with  natural  strength, 
natural  rectitude,  with  many  tokens  of  mighty  things,  and 
sometimes  a  display  which  savours  of  the  generous  instinct  of 
a  purer  spirit,  left  to  run  wild,  with  an  inoculation  of  no  higher 
nature  than  its  own,  and  growing  rank  and  strong,  bringing 
forth  flowers — if  it  bring  them  forth  at  all — ^whicn  resemble 
the  efforts  of  thorns  and  briars — abortive  attempts,  mere 
mockeries  of  sweet  perfumes,  lovely  shapes,  and  brilliant 
colouring. 

Truth  after  truth,  of  choicest  scent  and  hue, 
Fades,  and  in  fading  stirs  an  angel's  grief, 
Unanswered  here  ;  for  she,  once  pattern  chief 
Of  faith,  my  country,  now  gross-hearted  grown. 
Waits  but  to  bum  the  stem  before  her  idoFs  throne.* 


Aet.  II.— the  christian  schools  of 

ALEXANDRIA.— ORIGEN. 

Origenis  Opera  Onmia,    Ed.  De  la  Rue,  accuiante  J.  P.  Mignb.    Paris. 

Origenes,  Eine  Darstellung  seines  Lebens  und  seiner  Lehre,  yon  Dr. 
Rbdepenning.  iprigen :  a  History  of  His  Life  and  Doctrine.  By  Dr. 
Bedspennino).    1841.    Bonn. 

IN  a  former  article  we  have  given  some  account  of  the 
labours  and  teaching  of  Pantaanus  and  Clement  in 
the  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
(180 — 202),  during  which  the  Church   enjoyed  comparative 

})eace.  Commodus  was  not  a  persecutor,  like  his  philosophic 
ia,ther.  Personally,  he  was  a  signal  instance  of  the  total 
break-down  of  philosophy  as  a  training  for  a  Prince  Imperial ; 
for  whatever  advantages  the  most  enlightened  methods  and 
the  most  complete  establishment  of  philosophic  tutors  could 
afford  were  his,  probably  to  his  great  disgust.  But  the 
Church  has  often  found  that  an  imperial  philosopher  is  some- 
thing even  worse  than  an  imperial  debauchee.  Pertinax  and 
Didius  Julianus,  who  succeeded  Commodus,  had  Uttle  time 
either   for  philosophy   or  pleasure,   for   they   followed   their 

*  Lyra  Apostolica,  p.  171,  cxxviiL 
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predecessor^  after  the  violent  fashion  so  popular  with  con- 
spirators and  PrsBtorians,  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth.  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  the  first,  and,  with  one  exception,  the  oiuy 
Roman  Emperor  who  was  a  native  African,  during  the  earlier 
years  of  his  reign  protected  the  Christians  rather  than  oiiher- 
wise.  How  and  why  he  saw  occasion  to  change  we  shall  have 
to  consider  further  on. 

During  these  twenty  years  of  tranquillity  the  great  Church 
of  Alexandria  had  been  making  'no  little  progress.  Her 
children  had  not  been  entirely  undisturbed.  The  populace, 
and  sometimes  the  magistrates,  often  did  not  wait  for  an 
imperial  edict  to  set  upon  the  Christians,  and  the  commotions 
that  followed  the  death  of  Commodus  were  the  occasion  of 
more  than  one  martyr^s  crown.  We  learn  from  Gement  of 
Alexandria,  speaking  of  this  very  time  of  comparative  quiet, 
that  burnings,  beheadings,  and  crucifixions  took  place 
'^  daily  ;^^  whereby  he  seems  to  point  to  some  particular  local 
persecutions.  But  the  Alexandrian  Church,  on  the  whole, 
was  left  in  peace,  and  was  rapidly  extending  herself  among 
the  student  population  of  the  city,  among  the  Greeks,  but, 
above  all,  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  native  Egyptians. 
Christianity  seems  to  have  spread  in  Egypt  with  a  rapidity 
almost  unexampled  elsewhere,  and  historians  have  taken  much 
pains  to  point  out  that  this  was  the  efifect  of  the  considerable 
agreement  there  is  between  the  asceticism  of  the  early  Church 
and  that  of  the  native  worship.  Without  discussing  the  point, 
we  may  note  that  rapidity  of  extension  was  the  rule,  not  the 
exception,  when  an  Apostle  was  the  missionary ;  and  that  the 
Alexandrian  Church  was  founded  by  direct  commission  fromi 
S.  Peter,  and,  therefore,  shared  with  Rome  and  Antioch  the 
distinction  of  being  the  mother-city  of  Christianity.  Moreover 
the  Nile- valley,  which  above  the  Delta  is  nowhere  more  than 
eleven  miles  in  width,  contained  a  teeming  population,  the 
whole  of  which  was  thoroughly  accessible  by  means  of  the 
river  itself.  For  nearly  five  hundred  miles  every  city  and  town, 
every  least  village  and  hamlet  stood  right  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  water-way ;  and  it  is  probable  that  half  the  inhabitants  of 
Upper  Egypt  and  the  Thebaid  were  often  floating  on  its  bosom 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  high  road  that  was  so  service- 
able for  traffic  and  pleasure  could  be  made  of  equal  service  to 
religion.  How  unweariedly  the  successors  of  S.  Mark  must 
have  traversed  it  from  end  te  end  may  be  read  in  the  history 
of  those  lauras  and  hermitages  that  at  one  time  were  to  be 
found  wherever  its  rocky  barriers  were  indented  by  a  sandy 
valley,  and  wherever  the  old  builders  of  Thebes  and  Memphis 
had  left  a  quarried  opening  in  the  limestone.     There  was  not  a 
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stronger  contrast  between  these  monastic  dwellings  and  the 
bosom  of  the  gay  river  than  there  was  between  Egyptians 
Christian  and  Egyptians  Pagan.  If  the  Church's  converts 
roshed  into  the  deserts  and  the  caves^  it  was  not  especially 
because  they  liked  them,  but  because  there  was  absolutely  no 
other  means  of  getting  out  of  a  society  not  to  be  matched  for 
immorality  except,  perhaps,  by  Pagan  Eome  at  its  very  worst. 
Of  the  number  of  Christians  in  Alexandria  itself  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  third  century  we  can  only  form  an  approxi- 
mate judgment.  On  the  one  hand,  Eusebius  tells  us  that  the 
Church  had  spread  over  the  whole  Thebaid.  As  the  Thebaid 
was  the  southern  division  of  Egypt  Proper,  and,  therefore,  the 
most  distant  from  Alexandria,  we  may  safely  say  as  much, 
at  least,  for  the  Delta  and  Middle  Egypt.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  told  by  Origen  that  the  Christians  in  the  city  were  not 
so  numerous  as  the  Pagans,  or  even  the  Jews.  This  will  not 
appear  surprising  if  we  recollect  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
were  more  numerous,  as  well  as  richer  and  more  powerful,  than 
any  other  Jewish  community  in  the  world.  We  know  enough 
to  be  quite  sure  that  the  Alexandrian  Church  was  working 
quietly  but  vigorously.  From  the  heads  of  the  Catechetical 
School  down  to  the  humblest  little  child  that  was  marked  out 
by  baptism  in  the  great  city  of  sin,  there  was  a  great  work 
going  on.  The  impulse  that  Pantsenus  and  Clement  were 
giving  was  felt  downwards  and  around,  and  when  Origen 
begins  to  rise  on  the  scene,  we  can  mark  what  an  advance 
there  has  been  even  in  the  short  twenty  years  since  the  death 
of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Septimius  Severus  had  reigned  for  ten  years,  as  we  said 
above,  before  he  began  to  persecute.  He  was  undoubtedly 
an  able  and  vigorous  emperor ;  he  could  meet  his  enemies  and 
get  rid  of  his  friends,  bribe  the  Praetorians  and  slaughter  his 
prisoners  of  war,  with  equal  coolness  and  generaUy  with  equal 
success.  In  the  course  of  a  reign  of  twenty  years  he  seems  to 
have  visited  with  hostile  intent  the  greater  part  of  his  exten- 
sive empire,  from  the  Syrtes  of  Africa,  where  he  was  bom,  to 
the  banks  of  the  Euphnktes,  and  thence  to  Britain,  where  he 
died,  at  York,  a.d.  211.  At  the  time  we  speak  of  (198)  he 
had  just  concluded  a  brilliant  campaign  against  those  pests  of 
the  Roman  soldiery,  the  Parthians ;  and  having  then  engaged 
the  Arabs,  still  in  arms  for  a  chief  whose  head  he  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  sending  to  Rome  twelve  months  before,  had  got 
rather  the  worst  of  it  in  two  battles.  It  was  between  this  and 
the  year  202  that  he  visited  Alexandria.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
he  must  have  been  received  at  Alexandria  with  no  little 
triumph  by  one  class  of  its  citizens.     Some  six  years  before. 
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he  had  restored  to  the  (rreek  inhabitants  their  senate  and 
municipal  privileges.  The  Greeks^  who^  as  far  as  intellect 
went^  were  the  indisputable  rulers  of  Alexandria^  must  have 
been  highly  elated  at  being  now  restored  to  civil  importance; 
for  though  their  senate  was  Uttle  more  than  an  ornament 
and  their  municipal  rights  confined  to  holding  certain  assem- 
blies for  the  discussion  of  grievances,  still,  to  have  a  recog- 
nised machinery  of  wards  and  tribes  and  to  be  caUed  ''  men 
of  Macedon/^  as  of  old,  was  not  without  advantage,  and  was, 
indeed,  all  that  their  fathers  had  presumed  to  seek  for,  even  in 
the  days  of  the  lamented  Ptolemies.  We  cannot  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  by  the  Greeks  Severus  was  received  with  much 
enthusiasm,  and  he,  on  his  part,  seems  to  have  been  equally 
satisfied  with  his  reception,  for  we  find  that  he  enriched 
Alexandria  with  a  temple  of  Ehea,  and  with  public  baths 
which  he  named  after  himself.  But  more  came  of  this  visit 
than  compliments  or  temples.  It  was  an  hour  of  favour  for 
the  Greeks ;  the  chief  among  them  were  also  the  chiefs  and 
ruling  spirits  of  the  University ;  we  know  they  must  have 
come  across  Christianity  during  the  preceding  twenty  years  in 
many  ways,  but  chiefly  as  a  teaching  that  was  gaining  ground 
yearly  among  their  best  men ;  as  philosophers,  we  know  they 
loathed  it;  as  worshippers  of  the  immortal  Myths,  they 
were  burning  to  put  it  do^vn.  Does  it  seem  in  any  way 
connected  with  these  facts  that  Severus  at  this  very  time 
changes  his  policy  of  mildness,  and  issues  a  decree  forbidding, 
under  severest  penalties,  all  conversions  to  Christianity  or 
Judaism  ?  There  is  something  suggestive  in  the  juxta-position 
of  facts,  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  the  commencement 
of  the  fifth  persecution  was  a  compliment  to  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  Severus,  indeed,  must  have  frequently  come 
into  contact  with  Christianity  himself,  during  the  three  or  four 
years  he  spent  in  Syria  and  the  East;  he  could  not  have 
visited  Antioch,  Edessa,  and  Caesarea,  without  being  obliged 
to  notice  the  development  of  the  Church.  The  Jews,  too,  had 
given  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  which  may  account  for  that 
part  of  the  edict  which  affected  them,  and  perhaps  the  Mon- 
tanist  fanatics  had  helped  to  irritate  him  against  the  name  of 
Christian.  However  these  things  may  be,  the  prohibition, 
though  apparently  moderate  in  its  scope,  was  the  signal  for 
the  outburst  of  a  tremendous  persecution.  La}tus,  the  Prefect 
of  Alexandria,  was  so  zealous  in  his  work,  that  it  is  impossible 
not  to  suspect  that  he  was  acting  under  the  very  eye  of  his 
imperial  master.  He  was  not  content  with  torturing  and  slaying 
in  the  city  itself,  but  sent  his  emissaries  up  the  Nile  to  the  very 
extremity  of  the  Thebaid  to  hunt  up  the  Christians  and  send 
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them  by  boat-loads  to  the  capital  for  judgment  and  punishment. 
Numbers  of  the  Alexandrian  Christians  fled  to  Palestine  and 
elsewhere  on  the  first  intimation  of  danger.  Pantaenus,  who 
had  returned  from  his  Indian  mission,  had  perhaps  already 
left  Alexandria ;  but  Clement  was  at  the  head  of  the  Cate- 
chisms, and  he  was  of  the  number  of  those  who  fled.  The 
great  school  was  for  a  time  broken  up.  The  functions  of  the 
Church  were  suspended  for  want  of  ministers,  or  prevented 
by  the  impossibility  of  meeting  in  safety.  It  was  taught  in 
the  Alexandrian  Church  that  if  they  were  persecuted  in  one 
city,  they  should  flee  into  another ;  and,  just  at  this  time,  the 
Montanist  error,  that  it  was  unlawful  to  flee  from  persecution, 
caused  this  teaching  to  be  acted  upon  with  less  hesitation 
than  usual;  and  so,  in  the  year  202,  Christians  in  Alexandria, 
from  being  a  comparatively  flourishing  community,  became  a 
proscribed  and  secret  sect. 

It  would  be  very  far  from  the  truth,  however,  to  suppose 
that  the  teachings  of  the  Catechetical  School  had  not  been 
able  to  form  martyrs.  We  know  that  multitudes  stood  up  for 
their  faith  and  shed  their  blood  for  it  at  Alexandria,  during 
the  first  years  of  this  Persecution,  and  this  amidst  horrors  so 
unusual  even  with  persecutors,  that  it  was  thought  they  por- 
tended the  coming  of  the  last  day.  The  name  of  Potamiana 
alone  will  serve  to  raise  associations  sufficient  to  picture  both 
the  heroism  of  the  confessors  and  the  enormities  of  the 
tyrants.  But  there  is  another  name  with  which  we  are  more 
nearly  concerned  at  present.  Leonides,  the  father  of  Origen, 
was  one  of  those  Christians  who  had  not  fled  from  the  perse- 
cution. He  was  an  inhabitant  of  Alexandria,  a  man  of  some 
position  and  substance,  and  when  the  troubles  began  he  was 
living  in  Alexandria  with  his  wife  and  family.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  was  marked  down  by  Lastus  and  dragged  to  prison. 
The  martyr's  crown  was  now  within  his  grasp ;  but  he  left 
behind  him  in  his  desolate  home  another  who  was  burning  to 
share  it  by  his  side.  His  son,  Origen,  was  not  yet  seventeen 
when  his  father  was  torn  away  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  in 
spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his  mother,  he  insisted  upon  following 
him  to  prison.  His  mother  finally  kept  him  beside  her  by  a 
device  which  may  raise  a  smile  in  this  generation.  She  "hid 
all  his  clothes,^'  says  Busebius,  and  so  compelled  him  to  stop 
at  home.  But  his  zeal  was  all  aroused  and  on  fire,  and,  in- 
deed, in  this,  the  earliest  incident  known  to  us  of  his  life,  we 
seem  to  read  the  zeal  and  fire  of  the  man  that  was  to  be.  He 
sent  a  message  to  his  father  in  these  words,  "  Be  sure  not  to 
waver  on  our  account.^'  The  exact  words  seem  to  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  and  Eusebius,  who  gives  them,  probably 
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received  them  from  Origen^s  own  disciples  in  CsBsarea  of  Pales- 
tine. The  boy  well  knew  what  would  be  the  martyr's  chief  and 
only  anxiety  in  his  prison.  The  thought  of  the  wife  and  seven 
young  children  whom  he  was  leaving  desolate  would  be  a  fep 
bitterer  martyrdom  than  the  Roman  prisons.  But  Leonides 
gloriously  persevered,  confessed  the  faith,  and  was  beheaded, 
while  the  whole  of  his  property  was  confiscated  to  the  Em- 
peror. 

Origen,  as  we  have  said,  was  not  quite  seventeen  years  old 
at  liis  father's  martyrdom,  having  been  bom  about  the  year 
185.  Both  his  father  and  mother  were  Christians,  and,  appa- 
rently, had  dwelt  a  long  time  in  Alexandria.  He  had  there- 
fore been  brought  up  from  his  infancy  in  that  careful  Christian 
training  which  it  is  the  pride  and  joy  of  a  good  and  earnest 
Christian  father  to  bestow  upon  his  son.  The  traces  of  this 
training,  as  wo  find  them  in  Eusebius,  are  touching  in  the 
extreme.  Leonides,  to  whom  the  teachings  of  Clement  had 
made  the  Holy  Scriptures  a  very  fountain  of  life  and  sweet- 
ness, made  them  the  principal  means  of  the  education  of  his 
son.  Every  day  the  child  repeated  to  his  father  a  portion  of 
the  Holy  Books,  and  was  instructed  according  to  his  capacity. 
Knowing  what,  in  after  life,  was  to  be  Origen's  connection 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  his 
father  soon  began  to  experience  some  difliculty  in  answering 
his  questions.  The  boy,  with  true  Alexandrian  instinct,  was 
not  content  with  the  bare  letter  of  the  Book;  he  would 
know  its  hidden  meaning  and  prophetic  sense.  Leonides  dis- 
couraged these  questions  and  speculations,  not,  it  would  seem, 
because  he  disapproved  of  them,  but  because  he  sensibly 
thought  them  premature  in  so  young  a  child.  But  in  the 
secret  of  his  heart  he  was  full  of  joy  to  see  the  ardour,  eager- 
ness, and  amazing  quickness  of  his  dear  child,  and  often,  when 
the  boy  was  asleep,  would  he  uncover  his  breast  and  reverently 
kiss  it,  as  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  of  very  great 
importance  for  the  right  comprehension  of  the  great  Origen  to 
bear  in  view  this  picture  of  his  tender  youth,  and  to  reflect 
that  he  was  no  convert  from  heathenism,  no  Christianized  phi- 
losopher, whose  early  notions  might  from  time  to  time  be 
expected  to  crop  up  in  the  field  of  his  orthodoxy,  but  a  Chris- 
tian child,  bom  and  bred  in  the  Church's  bosom,  brought  np 
by  a  father  of  unquestioned  ability,  who  died  a  martyr  and  is 
honoured  as  a  saint.  Origen  began  to  think  rightly  as  soon 
as  he  could  think  at  all ;  his  early  education  left  him  nothing 
to  forget.  As  he  grew  up  and  began  to  be  familiar  with  Alex- 
andria the  Beautiful,  he  received  that  subtle  education  of  the 
eye  and  imagination  that  every  Alexandrian,  like  every  Athe- 
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nian^  succeeded  to  as  an  heirloom.  But  with  the  heathen 
philosophers  he  had  nothing  to  do,  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  ever  entered  the  walls  of  the  Museum.  His  father 
had  not  neglected  to  teach  him  the  ordinary  branches  of 
Greek  learning.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  Clement,  those 
brilliant  and  winning  discourses,  half  apology,  half  exhorta- 
tion, that  he  himself  was  afterwards  to  emulate  so  well.  He 
heard  Panteenus,  also,  after  the  venerable  teacher  had  returned 
from  his  Indian  mission.  We  may  be  sure  that  he  dreaded 
worse  than  poison  the  society  of  the  Pagan  youth  of  the  uni- 
versity ;  this  his  subsequent  conduct  proves.  But  he  had  his 
circle  of  friends,  and  among  them  was  a  young  man,  somewhat 
older  than  himself,  who  was  hereafter  to  leave  an  undying 
name  as  S.  Alexander  of  Jerusalem.  Thus,  by  ear  and  eye,  by 
master  and  by  fellow-student,  by  his  father's  labour,  and  by 
the  workings  of  his  own  wonderful  intellect  and  indomitable 
will,  he  was  formed  into  a  man.  His  education  came  to  a 
premature  end ;  but  his  father's  martyrdom,  though  to  out- 
ward seeming  it  left  him  a  destitute  orphan,  really  hardened 
the  boy  of  seventeen  into  the  man  and  the  hero. 

"When  his  father  was  martyred,''  continues  Eusebius, 
writing,  in  all  probability,  from  the  relation  of  those  who  had 
heard  Origen's  own  account,  "  he  was  left  an  orphan,  with  his 
mother  and  six  young  brothers  and  sisters,  being  of  the  age  of 
seventeen.  All  his  father's  property  was  confiscated  to  the 
Emperor's  treasury,  and  they  were  in  the  utmost  destitution  ; 
but  God's  providence  took  care  of  Origen."  A  rich  and  illus- 
trious lady  of  Alexandida  received  him  into  her  house.  Whether 
this  lady  was  professedly  a  Christian,  a  Pagan,  or  a  heretic, 
historv  does  not  say.  She  can  hardly  have  been  a  Pagan, 
though  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  philosophic  and  liberal  Pagan 
lady  should  have  taken  a  fancy  to  help  such  a  youth  as  Origen. 
It  is  not  likely  that  she  was  a  heretic,  for  in  that  case  Origen 
would  never  have  entered  her  door.  Thanks  to  the  Gnostics, 
heretics  in  those  days  were  looked  upon  in  Alexandria  as  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  Pagans.  She  was  probably,  by  outward 
profession  at  least,  a  Christian,  "illustrious,"  says  the  his- 
torian, "  for  what  she  had  done,  and  illustrious  in  every  other 
way."  What  she  had  done  we  are  not  permitted  even  to 
guess ;  but  one  fact  in  her  history  we  do  know,  and  it  is  very 
significant.  She  had  living  in  her  house,  on  the  footing  of  an 
adopted  son,  one  Paul,  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Alexandrian  heretics.  It  is  certain  that  Origen's 
patroness  must  have  had  either  very  uncertain  or  very  easy 
notions  of  Christianity,  if  she  could  lend  her  house,  her  money, 
and  her  influence  to  an  arch-heretic,  who  had  come  from  Syria 
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to  trouble  the  Church  of  Alexandria^  as  Basilides  and  Valen- 
tine had  come  before  him.  Gnosticism  had  probably  lost 
ground  in  the  city^  under  the  eloquent  attacks  of  S.  Clement. 
This  Paul  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence^  and  his  repatation 
attracted  great  numbers  to  hear  him^  not  only  of  heretics^  but 
also  of  Christians.  He  came  from  Antioch,  the  head-quarters 
of  an  unknown  number  of  Gnostic  sects^  and^  with  the  usual 
instinct  of  false  teachers^  he  had  '^led  captive''  this  Alexan- 
drian lady.  Mark^  of  infamous  memory^  had  already  done  the 
same  thing  by  others^  and  perhaps  by  her^  and  Paul  had  suc- 
ceeded to  his  position  and  was  now  the  rivBl  of  the  head  of 
the  Catechisms.  •  Such  a  state  of  things  makes  it  easier  to 
understand  why  S.  Clement,  in  his  Stromata,  calls  those  who 
lean  to  heresy  '^  traitors  to  Christ/'  and  compares  perverts  to 
the  companions  of  Ulysses  in  the  sty  of  Circe,  and  why  he 
makes  the  very  treating  with  heretics  to  be  nothing  less  than 
desertion  in  the  soldier  of  Christ.  It  does  seem  a  little 
strange,  at  first  sight,  that  the  uncompromising  Origen  should 
have  consented  to  receive  assistance  from  one  whose  orthodoxy 
must  have  been  in  such  bad  odour.  The  difficulty  grows  less, 
however,  if  we  consider  the  circumstances.  It  was  in  the  very 
heat  of  a  terrible  persecution,  when  the  canons  of  the  Church 
must  have  been  suspended.  Origen  had  lost  his  father^^  and 
had  nowhere  to  turn  for  bare  subsistence.  We  can  hardly 
wonder  if,  in  such  a  strait  as  this,  he  asked  few  questions 
when  the  charitable  lady  wished  to  take  him  in.  But  when 
the  grief  and  agitation  of  his  orphaned  state  had  somewhat 
subsided,  and  when  the  persecutors  had  begun  to  slacken 
their  fury,  we  may  suppose  that  he  began  to  examine  the  har- 
bour of  his  refuge,  and  that  it  pleased  him  not.  He  was  under 
the  same  roof  as  Paul  of  Antioch,  a  heretic  and  a  leader  of 
heretics;  but  never,  young  as  ho  was,  could  he  be  induced  to 
associate  with  him  in  prayer,  or  in  any  way  that  could  violate 
the  canons  of  the  Cliurcli  ns  far  ns  it  was  possible  to  keep 
them  in  such  times.  "  Fn>in  his  childhood,''  says  his  biogra- 
pher, 'Mio  kept  the  canons,  ami  oxeoratod  the  teachings  of 
heretics ;"  and  ho  tolls  ns  thai  this  last  phrase  is  Origen's 
own.  And  it  soi^nis  that  ht»  tot^k  tho  most  energetic  measures 
to  get  away  from  ti  oinnpanionship  that  he  must  have  loathed. 
He  had  boon  woll  iuMtnirttul,  as  wo  havo  wiid,  by  his  father  in 
the  ordinary  branolum  of  cMJucatiou.  After  his  father's  death 
he  again  api)liod  hiinbt^ir  to  wtuily  with  greater  ardour  than 
before,  for  ho  ha»l  an  ijlijiut  in  vitnv  now.  It  was  not  long 
before  ho  was  olVmini^  himtjull'  hh  a  puhlio  teacher  of  those 
sciences  that  aro  th'.tii^^imliiil  l»y  tho  ^(oiu^al  term"Gramma- 
tica."   Tt  wan  tin*  tirrit  |Mil*lio  til^i  jn  u  hlo  that  was  afterwards 
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to  be  little  less  than  the  entire  history  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
He  was  not  yet  eighteen,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  He  must 
have  bread,  and  he  could  not  eat  of  the  loaf  that  was  shared  by 
Paul  of  Antioch.  Early  writers  lay  much  stress  on  this  first 
exhibition  of  orthodox  zeal  in  him  who  was  afterwards  to  be 
the  '^  hammer ''  of  heretics,  from  Egypt  to  Greece.  Certain  it 
is  that  his  conduct  as  a  boy  was  the  same  as  his  sentiments 
when  he  was  in  his  sixtieth  year.  '^  To  err  in  morals/^  he 
wrote  in  his  commentary  on  Matthew,  at  Caesarea,  forty  years 
after  his  first  essay  as  a  teacher  of  grammar,  ^^  to  err  in  morals 
is  bad,  but  to  err  in  dogma  and  to  contradict  Holy  Writ  is 
much  worse.^'  If  in  after  life  he  was  to  be  so  singularly  earnest 
and  so  unaffectedly  devout,  so  enthusiastic  for  the  Gospel,  so 
eager  in  exploring  the  depths  of  sacred  science,  and  so  un- 
wavering in  his  faith,  all  this  was  but  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  what  was  already  springing  in  his  soul,  in  those  early 
years  of  his  trials  and  zeal.  The  strong  will  was  already  try- 
ing its  first  flights,  the  sensitive  heart  was  being  schooled  to 
throw  all  its  motive  power  into  duty,  and  the  quick,  clear 
apprehension  and  the  wonderful  memory  for  which  he  was  to 
be  so  famous,  were  already  beginning  to  show  what  they  would 
one  day  be. 

Origen  was  now  a  teacher  of  grammar  and  the  sciences, 
but  he  had  not  kept  school  for  many  months  when  his  teach- 
ings took  a  turn  that  he  can  hardly  have  anticipated.  His 
text-books  were  the  common  Pagan  historians,  poets,  and 
philosophers  that  have  been  thumbed  by  the  school-boy  from 
that  generation  to  this.  It  was  no  part  of  Origen's  character 
to  leave  his  hearers  in  error  when  plain  speaking  would  prevent 
it;  and  so  it  happened  that  his  exposition  of  his  author  often 
took  in  hand,  not  merely  the  parts  of  speech,  but  the  doctrine. 
Though  he  was  only  a  schoolmaster  by  profession,  his  scholars 
soon  found  out  he  was  a  Christian,  and  a  Christian  of  uncom- 
mon power  and  clear-sightedness.  The  catechetical  school 
was  closed ;  masters  and  scholars  were  scattered  in  flight  or 
in  concealment.  -It  was  not  long,  therefore,  before  the  young 
teacher  found  himself  applied  to  by  first  one  heathen  and  then 
another,  who,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  applied 
to  the  school  of  the  Catechisms.  Among  these  were  Plu- 
tarchus,  who  soon  afterwards  showed  how  a  young  Alexandrian 
student  could  die  a  glorious  martyr ;  and  Heraclas,  his  brother, 
who,  after  his  conversion,  left  everything  to  remain  with  his 
master,  became  his  assistant  and  successor  in  his  catechetical 
work,  and  finally  died  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  These  were 
the  firstfruits  of  his  zeal  for  souls.  Many  others  followed; 
and  as  the  persecution  was  somewhat  abating,   Demetrius, 
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Bishop  of  Alexandria^  looking  ronnd  for  men  to  resome  the 
work  of  the  schools^  saw  no  one  better  fitted  to  be  entrusted 
with  its  direction  than  Origen  himself.  He  was  accordinglj^ 
though  not  yet  eighteen^  appointed  the  successor  of  Clement. 
LsBtos^  Prefect  of  Alexandria^  who  had  exerted  himself  so 
strenuously  to  please  Seyerus  when  the  persecution  com- 
menced^ had  now  been  recalled ;  probably  he  had  reaped  the 
reward  of  his  zeal^  and  was  promoted.  His  successor^  Aquilay 
signaUzed  his  entering  upon  office  by  an  activity  that  outdid 
that  of  Lsetus  himsefT.  The  persecution^  that  had  calmed 
down  a  little  towards  the  end  of  the  first  year  and  when 
Lsetus  was  leaving,  now  raged  with  redoubled  fury.  We  have 
already  said  that  the  authoritative  tradition  and,  in  great 
measure,  also  the  practice  of  the  Alexandrian  Churchy  was 
flight,  at  a  time  like  this.  Origen,  however,  was  very  far  fix>m 
fleeing;  never  at  any  time  of  his  life  did  he  display  such 
fearless  boldness,  such  energetic  contempt  for  the  enemy^  as 
during  these  years  of  blood,  from  204  to  211.  There  was  no 
prison  so  well-guarded,  no  dungeon  so  deep,  that  he  could  not 
hold  communication  with  the  confessors  of  Christ.  He  went 
up  to  the  tribunals  with  them,  and  stood  beside  them  at  the 
interrogatory  and  at  the  torture.  He  wont  back  with  them 
in  a  sort  of  defiant  triumph,  after  sentence  of  death  had  been 
pronounced.  He  walked  undauntedly  by  their  side  up  to  the 
stake  and  the  beheading  block,  and  kissed  them  and  bade 
them  adieu  when  it  was  time  for  them  to  die.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  Easebius  sets  down  his  own  safety  to  a  miraculous  inter- 
position of  the  right  hand  of  God.  Onc^,  as  he  stood  by  a 
dying  martyr,  embracing  him  as  he  expired,  the  Alexandrian 
mob  set  on  him  with  stones  and  nearly  killed  him ;  how  he 
escaped  hone  could  tell.  Again  and  again  the  persecutors 
tried  to  seize  him;  as  often  (^^it  is  impossible,"  says  the 
historian,  '^  to  tell  how  often '')  was  he  delivered  from  their 
hands.  He  was  nowhere  safe  :  no  sooner  did  the  mob  get  a 
suspicion  of  where  he  was  than  they  surrounded  the  housOj 
and  hounded  in  the  soldiers  to  drag  him  out.  He  fled  firom 
house  to  house ;  perhaps  ho  was  assisted  to  escape  by  some  of 
his  numerous  friends ;  perhaps  ho  hid  himself,  as  S.  Athanasins 
in  the  next  century  did,  in  hoiuo  of  those  underground  wells 
and  cisterns  with  which  every  house  in  Alexander's  city  was 
provided,  and  then  sought  other  ciuarters  when  the  mob  had 
gone  off.  But  it  was  not  long  IxToro  ho  was  again  discovered. 
The  numbers  that  canio  to  \w\v  him  soon  let  the  infuriated 
Pagans  know  where  their  viotiin  was,  and  he  was  again  be- 
sieged and  hunted  out.  0\\vk\  M.  Wpiphanius  relates,  he  was 
caught,  apparently  by  a  Mtrout-uiob,  with  some  of  the  low 
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Egyptian  priests  as  their  leaders.  It  was  near  the  Egyptian 
quarter  of  the  city ;  perhaps^  even,  he  was  visiting  some  poor 
native  convert  in  the  dirty  streets  of  the  Bhac6tis  itself.  If 
so,  the  name  of  Origen  would  have  been  enough  to  empty 
the  whole  quarter  of  its  pariah  race,  and  bring  them  yelling 
and  cursing  into  the  Heptastadion.  They  showed  him  no 
mercy ;  they  abused  him  horribly ;  they  beat  him  and  bruised 
him ;  they  dragged  him  along  the  ground.  But  before  killing 
him  outright,  me  idea  seized  them  that  they  should  make  him 
deny  his  religion,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  shameful  ex- 
hibition of  himself.  There  must  have  been  Greeks  in  the 
crowd,  for  Egyptians  would  never  have  had  patience  to  spare 
him  so  long.  The  Serapeion,  however,  was  at  hand,  and 
thither  they  dragged  him.  As  they  hauled  him  along,  "  they 
shaved  his  head,''  says  S.  Bpiphanius, — that  is,  they  tried  to 
make  him  look  like  the  Egyptian  priests,  who  were  distin- 
guished by  a  womanish  smoothness  of  face;  and  we  may 
imagine  that  they  did  it  with  no  gentle  hands.  When  at 
length  the  rushing  mob  had  surged  up  the  steps  of  the  great 
temple,  their  victim  in  the  midst  of  them,  they  set  him  on  his 
feet,  and  gave  him  some  palm-branches,  telling  him  to  act  the 
priest,  and  distribute  them  to  the  votaries  of  Serapis.  The 
palm,  we  know,  was  a  favourite  tree  with  the  Egyptian  priests ; 
it  was  sculptured  and  painted  on  the  walls  of  their  huge 
temples,  and  it  was  borne  in  the  hands  of  worshippers  on 
solemn  festivals.  On  the  present  occasion  there  were,  pro- 
bably, priests  of  one  rank  or  another  standing  before  the 
vestibule  of  the  Serapeion,  ready  to  supply  those  who  should 
enter.  It  was,  therefore,  the  work  of  a  moment  to  seize  the 
stock  of  one^  of  these  ministers,  and  force  Origen  to  take  his 

?lace.  If  they  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  hated 
Ihristian  teacher  humiliated  to  the  position  of  an  ostiarius  of 
an  idolatrous  temple,  they  were  never  more  mistaken  in  their 
lives.  Origen  took  the  palms,  and  began,  without  hesitation, 
to  distribute  them ;  but,  as  he  did  so,  he  cried  out,  in  a  voice 
as  loud  and  steady  as  if  neither  suffering  nor  danger  could 
aftect  him,  ''  Take  the  palms,  good  people ! — ^not  the  palms  of 
idols,  but  the  palms  of  Christ  I''  How  he  escaped  after  this 
piece  of  daring,  we  are  only  left  to  conjecture.  Perhaps  the 
Roman  troops  came  suddenly  on  the  scene  to  quell  the  riot ; 
and  as  they  hated  the  dwellers  in  the  Bhacotis  almost  as  much 
as  the  latter  hated  Origen,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Serapeion 
would  have  been  speedily  cleared  of  Egyptians.  However  it 
came  about,  Origen  was  saved. 

Meanwhile,  he  saw  his  own  scholars  daily  going  to  death. 
The  young  student  Plutarchus  fell  among  the  first  victims  of 
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Aquila's  new  vigour ;  Origen  was  by  his  side  when  he  was  led 
to  execution,  was  recognized  by  the  mob,  and  once  more  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  life.  Serenus,  another  of  his  disciples, 
was  burnt ;  Heraclides,  a  catechumen,  and  Hero,  who  had  just 
been  baptized,  were  beheaded ;  a  second  Serenus,  after  en- 
during many  torments,  suffered  in  the  same  way.  A  woman 
named  Hereeis,  one  of  his  converts,  was  burnt  before  she  could 
be  baptized,  receiving  the  baptism  of  fire,  as  her  instructor 
said.  Another  who  is  numbered  among  his  disciples  is 
Basilides,  the  soldier  who  protected  S.  Potamiana  from  the 
insults  of  the  mob,  and  whom  she  converted  by  appearing  to 
him  three  nights  afterwards.  We  are  told  that  the  brethren, 
and  we  know  who  would  be  foremost  among  the  brethren  in 
such  a  case,  visited  him  in  prison  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  his 
wonderful  and  unexpected  confession.  He  told  them  his  vision, 
was  baptized,  and  the  following  day  died  a  martyr.  Probably 
it  was  Origen  who  addressed  to  him  the  few  hurried  words  of 
instruction  there  was  time  to  say.  ^'  All  the  martyrs,^'  says 
Busebius,  ^'whether  he  knew  them  or  knew  them  not,  he 
ministered  to  with  the  most  eager  affection.^'  His  reputation, 
it  may  well  be  conceived,  suffered  no  diminution  as  these 
things  came  to  be  known.  The  horrors  of  the  persecution 
could  not  keep  scholars  away  from  him,  nor  prevent  increasing 
numbers  from  coming  to  seek  him.  Many  of  the  unbelieving 
Pagans,  full  of  admiration  for  a  holiness  of  life  and  a  heroism 
they  could  not  comprehend,  came  to  his  instructions  j  and  even 
literary  Greeks,  who  had  gone  through  the  curriculum  of  the 
Museum,  and  were  deeply  versed  in  Platonic  myths  and 
Pythagorean  theories  of  mortification,  came  to  listen  to  this 
fearless  yomig  philosopher,  in  whom  they  found  a  learning 
that  could  not  be  gainsaid,  combined  with  a  practical  contempt 
for  the  things  of  the  body  that  was  quite  unknown  in  their 
own  schools. 

The  persecution  seems  to  have  died  down  and  gone  out 
towards  the  year  211,  nine  years  after  its  commencement. 
Origen's  labours  became  the  more  extraordinary  in  proportion 
as  he  had  freer  scope  for  pursuing  them.  The  feature  in  his 
life  at  this  time,  which  is  most  characteristic  of  the  time  and 
the  city,  and  which  more  than  anything  else  attracted  the 
cultivated  heathens  to  Usten  to  him,  was  his  severe  asceticism. 
Times  of  persecution  may  be  considered  to  dispense  with 
asceticism ;  but  Origen  did  not  think  so.  It  was  a  saying  of 
his  master,  S.  Clement,  and,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  a 
common  proverb  in  that  reformed  school  of  heathen  philosophy, 
which  resulted  in  Neo-Platonism, — ''As  your  words,  so  be 
your  life.''     A  philosopher  in  Alexandria  at  that  time,  if  he 
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would  not  be  thought  to  belong  to  an  effete  race  of  thinkers 
who  had  long  been  left  behind^  or  who  only  Survived  in  the 
well-paid  .and  well-fed  professorships  of  the  university,  was  of 
necessity  a  man  whose  strict  and  sober  living  corresponded 
to  the  high  and  serious  truths  which  he  considered  it  his 
mission  to  utter.  S.  Clement  did  not  forget  this,  either  in 
principle  or  in  practice,  when  he  undertook  to  win  the  heathen 
men  of  science  to  Christ.  Origen,  bom  a  Ohristian,  made  a 
teacher  apparently  by  chance  and  in  the  confusion  of  a  perse- 
cution, cared  little,  in  the  first  instance,  for  what  pagan  philo- 
sophy would  think  of  him.  The  fact  that  all  who  pretended 
to  be  philosophers  pretended  also  to  asceticism  may,  indeed, 
have  caused  him  to  embrace  a  life  of  denial  more  as  a  matter 
of  course.  But  the  holy  Gospels  and  the  teachings  of  Clement 
were  the  reasons  of  his  asceticism.  It  is  amazing  that  Pro- 
testant writers,  when  they  write  of  the  asceticism  of  the  early 
Church,  can  see  in  it  nothing  but  the  reflection  of  Buddhism, 
or  Judaism,  or  of  the  tenets  of  Pythagoras,  and  that  they 
always  seem  nervously  glad  to  prove  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Egyptian  climate  or  the  Platonic  hatred  of  matter,  that  it 
was  not  the  carrying  out  of  the  law  of  Christ,  but  merely  a 
self-imposed  burden.  Climate,  doubtless,  has  great  influence 
on  food,  and  English  dinners  would  no  more  suit  an  Egyptian 
sun  than  would  the  two  regulation|9aajima<fa  of  the  Abbot  Moses 
in  Cassian  be  enough  for  even  the  most  willing  of  English 
Cistercians.  But  why  go  to  climate,  to  Plato,  to  Pythagoras, 
and  to  Buddha,  to  account  for  what  is  one  of  the  most  stnking 
recommendations  of  the  Gk)spels?  We  need  not  stop  to 
inquire  the  reason,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  a  child  who  had 
been  taught  the  holy  Scriptures  by  heart  would  not  be  unlikely 
to  know  something  of  their  teaching.  His  biographer  tells 
us  expressly,  with  regard  to  several  of  his  acts  of  mortification, 
that  they  were  done  in  the  endeavour  to  carry  out  literally 
our  Lord's  commands.  And  yet  it  is  very  remarkable,  and  a 
trait  of  the  times,  that  Eusebius,  in  describing  his  mode  of 
life,  uses  the  word  philosophy  three  times,  where  we  should 
use  asceticism.  Origen,  soon  after  being  appointed  head  of  the 
Catechetio  School,  found  he  could  not  do  his  duty  by  his 
hearers  as  thoroughly  as  he  could  wish,  on  account  of  his 
other  occupation  of  teacher  of  grammar.  He  therefore  resolved 
to  give  it  up.  It  was  his  only  means  of  subsistence,  but  he 
might  reasonably  have  expected  "  to  live  by  the  GospeP'  as 
long  as  he  was  in  such  a  post  as  chief  catechist.  If  he  had 
expected  this  he  would  not  have  been  disappointed,  for  there 
would  have  been  no  lack  of  charity.  But  he  had  an  entirely 
difiFerent  view  of  the  matter.     He  would*  be  a  burden  to  no 
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one,  and  would  live  a  life  of  the  strictest  poverty.  Simple, 
straightforward,  wid  great,  here  as  ever,  we  may  conceive  how 
he  would  appreciate  the  fetters  of  a  rich  man's  patronage. 
But,  if  we  may  trust  the  utterances  of  his  whole  life,  his  love 
for  holy  poverty  was  such  that,  while  it  makes  some  refer 
once  more  to  Pythagoras,  to  a  Catholic  it  rather  suggests 
S.  Francis  of  Assisi.  '^  I  tremble,'^  he  said  thirty  years  after- 
wards, '^  when  I  think  how  Jesus  commands  his  children  to 
leave  all  they  have.  For  my  own  part  I  plead  guilty  to  my 
accusers,  and  I  pronounce  my  own  sentence ;  I  will  not  conceal 
my  guiltiness  lest  I  become  doubly  guilty.  I  will  preach  the 
precepts  of  the  Lord,  though  I  am  conscious  of  not  having 
followed  them  myself.  Let  us  now  at  least  lose  no  time  in 
becoming  true  priests  of  the  Lord,  whose  inheritance  is  not  on 
earth  but  in  heaven."  Such  language  from  one  who  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  possessed  anything  during  his  whole 
life  can  only  be  explained  on  one  hypothesis.  Li  order, 
therefore,  at  once  to  secure  his  independence  in  God's  work, 
and  to  oblige  himself  to  practise  rigorous  poverty,  he  made  a 
sacrifice  which  none  but  a  poor  student  can  appreciate.  He 
sold  his  manuscripts,  and  secured  to  himself,  from  the  sale,  a 
sum  of  four  oboli  a  day,  which  was  to  be  his  whole  income. 
This  sum,  which  was  about  the  ordinary  pay  of  a  common 
sailor,  who  had  his  food  and  lodging  provided  for  him,  was 
little  enough  to  live  upon ;  but,  miserable  as  it  was,  Origen 
must  have  paid  a  dear  premium  to  obtain  it.  Those  manu- 
scripts of  "  ancient  authors''  were  probably  the  fruits  and  the 
assistance  of  his  early  studies;  he  must  have  written  many 
of  them  under  the  eye  of  his  martyred  father.  He  had 
"  laboured  with  care  and  love  to  write  them  out  fairly,"  we 
are  told,  and  doubtless  he  prized  them  at  once  as  a  scholar 
prizes  his  library  and  a  laborious  worker  the  work  of  his 
hands.  For  many  years,  probably  until  he  went  to  Rome  in 
211,  he  continued  to  receive  his  twopence  or  threepence 
every  day  from  the  person  who  had  bought  his  books.  But  we 
cease  in  great  part  to  wonder  how  little  he  Uved  on  when  we 
know  how  he  Uved.  In  obedience  to  our  Lord's  comniand, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  practice  of  all  but  the 
poorest  classes,  he  wore  the  tunic  single,  and  as  for  the  pal- 
lium, he  seems  either  to  have  dispensed  with  it  altogether, 
or  only  to  have  worn  it  whilst  teaching.  For  many  years  he 
went  entirely  barefoot.  He  fasted  continually  from  all  that 
was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  him  alive;  he  never 
touched  wine;  he  worked  hard  all  day  in  teaching  and  visiting 
the  poor ;  and  after  studying  what  we  should  call  Theology  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  ne  did  not  go  to  bed,  but  took  a 
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littie  rest  on  the  floor.  This  ''vehemently  philosophic^'  life^ 
as  Ensebios  calls  itj  reduced  him  in  time^  as  might  have  been 
expected^  to  a  mere  wreck;  insufficient  food  and  scanty 
clothing  brought  on  severe  stomachic  complaints^  which 
nearly  caused  his  death.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  his 
disciples  and  the  Church  in  general  looked  on  with  indifier- 
ence  whilst  he  practised  these  austerities.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  solicited  over  and  over  again  to  receive  assistance  and 
to  take  care  of  himself;  and  many  were  even  somewhat 
offended  because  he  refused  their  well-meant  offers.  But 
Ongen  had  chosen  to  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  he 
would  not  have  been  Origen  if  he  had  turned  back.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  he  somewhat  moderated  his  austerities 
when  his  health  began  to  give  way  seriously ;  but  hard  work 
and  hard  living  were  his  lot  to  the  end,  and  the  name  of 
Adamantine,  which  he  received  at  this  time,  and  which  all 
ages  and  countries  have  confirmed  to  him,  shows  what  the 
popular  impression  was  of  what  he  actually  went  through. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  a  man  of  such  singleness  and 
determination  had  many  imitators.  We  have  seen  that  the 
very  Pagan  philosophers  came  to  listen  to  him.  The  young 
scholars  whom  he  instructed,  and  many  of  whom  he  con- 
verted, did  more  than  listen  to  him :  they  joined  him,  and 
imitated  as  nearly  as  they  could  what  Eusebius  again  calls  the 
''  philosophy ''  of  his  life.  It  was  no  barren  aping  of  externals, 
such  as  mi^ht  have  been  seen  going  on  a  little  way  off  at  the 
Museum;  he,  on  his  part,  taught  them  deep  and  earnest 
lessons  in  the  deepest  and  most  earnest  of  all  philosophies; 
they,  on  theirs,  proved  that  his  words  were  power  by  the 
severest  of  all  tests — ^they  stood  firm  in  the  horrors  of  a  fearful 
persecution,  and  more  than  one  of  them  witnessed  to  them  by 
a  cruel  death. 

As  long  as  the  persecution  lasted,  anything  like  regularity 
and  completeness  in  a  work  like  that  of  Origen  was  clearly 
impossible.  But  a  persecution  at  Alexandria,  though  gene- 
rally furious  as  long  as  it  lasted,  happily  seldom  lasted  very 
long.  Popular  opinion  was,  no  doubt,  very  bitter  against 
Christianity.  But  popular  opinion  was  one  thing ;  the  will  of 
the  Prince-Gtovemor  another.  Moreover,  the  popular  opinion 
of  the  Ghreek  philosophers  was  generally  diametrically  opposed 
to  that  of  then*  Roman  masters,  and  the  beliefs  and  traditions 
of  the  Rhacotis  tended  to  the  instant  extermination  of  the 
Jews;  and  though  these  four  antagonistic  elements  could, 
upon  occasion,  so  far  forget  their  differences  as  to  unite  in  an 
onslaught  against  the  Christians,  yet,  before  long,  quarrels 
rose  and  riots  ensued  among  the  allied  parties  to  such  an 
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extent  that  the  legionaries  had  no  choice  but  to  clear  the 
streets  in  Uie  most  impartial  manner.  Again^  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  Christian  party  included  in  it  not  a  few  men 
of  rank ;  and,  what  is  more  important,  of  power  and  autho- 
rity. This  we  know  from  the  trouble  S.  Dionysius,  one  of 
Origen^s  scholars,  afterwards  had  with  many  such  persons 
who  had  ^^ lapsed^'  in  the  Decian  persecution.  As  every- 
thing, therefore,  depended  on  the  humour  of  the  Gbvemor, 
and  as  the  Governor  was,  as  other  men,  liable  to  be  influenced 
by  bribes,  suggestions,  and  caprice,  a  furious  persecution 
might  suddenly  die  out,  and  the  Church  begin  to  enjoy  com- 
parative peace  at  the  very  time  when  things  looked  worst. 
Until  the  year  211,  "  Adamantius ^^  taught,  studied,  prayed, 
and  fasted  amidst  disturbance,  martyrdoms,  and  fleeings  from 
house  to  house ;  but  that  year  wrought  a  change,  not  only  in 
Alexandria,  but  over  the  whole  world.  It  was  simply  the 
year  of  the  death  of  Septimus  Severus  at  York,  and  of  the 
accession  of  Caracalla  and  Geta  \  but  this  was  an  event  which, 
if  precedents  were  to  be  trusted,  invited  all  the  nations  that 
recognized  the  Roman  eagle  to  be  ready  for  any  change,  how- 
ever unreasonable,  beginning  with  the  Senate,  and  ending 
with  the  Christians.  It  was,  probably,  in  this  same  year, 
211,  that  Origen  took  advantage  of  the  restoration  of  tran- 
quillity to  visit  the  city  and  Church  of  Rome.  It  would  seem 
that  this  episode  of  his  journey  to  Rome  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently considered  in  the  greater  part  of  the  accounts  of  his 
life.  Protestant  writers,  as  may  be  expected,  pass  it  over 
quietly^  either  barely  mentioning  it,  or,  ^  they  do  put  a  gloss 
upon  it,  confining  themselves  to  generalities  about  the  inter- 
change of  ideas  or  the  antiquity  and  renown  of  the  Roman 
Church.  But  there  is  evidently  more  in  it  than  this.  Origen 
was  just  twenty-six  years  of  age :  though  so  young,  he  was 
already  famous  as  a  teacher  and  a  holy  liver  in  the  most 
learned  of  cities,  and  one  of  the  most  ascetical  of  churches. 
His  work  was  immense,  and  daily  increasing.  On  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  persecution,  the  great  School  was  to  be  re- 
organized, and  put  once  more  into  that  thorough  working 
order  which  had  made  it  so  effective  under  Pantsenus  and 
Clement.  Yet,  just  at  this  busy  crisis,  he  hurries  off  to 
Rome,  stays  there  a  short  time,  and  hurries  back  again.  In 
the  first  place,  why  go  at  all?  What  could  Rome  or  any 
other  church  give  him  that  he  had  not  already  at  Alexandria  ? 
Not  scientific  learning,  certainly;  not  a  systematic  organization 
of  work ;  not  reverence  for  Holy  Scripture ;  not  the  method  of 
confuting  learned  philosophy.  Again :  why  go  specially  to 
Rome  ?    Was  there  not  a  high  road,  easy  and  comparatively 
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shorty  to  CfidBarea  of  Palestine^  and  would  he  not  find  theire 
&cilities  enongli  for  the  ''interchange  of  thought?"  For 
there^  about  fifteen  years  before^  had  assembled  one  of  the 
first  councils  ever  held  since  the  council  of  Jerusalem.  Was 
i/here  not  Jerusalem,  the  cradle  of  the  Church  ?  It  was  then, 
indeed,  shorn  of  its  glory,  both  spiritual  and  historical ;  for  it 
was  subject,  at  least,  not  superior,  to  Caesarea,  and  was  known 
to  the  empire  by  the  name  of  AeHa  Capitolina ;  but  its  aged 
bishop  was  a  worker  of  miracles.  Was  there  not  Antioch,  the 
great  central  see  of  busy,  intellectual  Syria,  the  see  of 
St.  Theophilus,  wherein  saintly  bishops,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Marcionite  heresy  and  Paschal  schism  on  the  other,  kept  the 
traditions  of  the  Faith  bright  and  polished  ?  Were  there  not 
the  Seven  Churches  ?  Was  there  not  many  a  "  mother-city  '* 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  mountain  ranges  where 
Apostolic  teachings  were  strong  yet,  and  Apostolic  men  yet 
rmed  ?  Origen's  motive  in  going  to  ''  see  Rome  "  is  given  us 
by  himself,  or,  rather,  by  his  biographer  in  his  words;  but, 
unfortmiately,  in  such  an  ambiguous  way  that  it  is  almost  use- 
less  as  an  argument ;  he  wished,  says  Eusebius,  ''  to  see  the 
very  ancient  Church  of  Rome."  The  word  we  have  trans- 
lated "very  ancient"  {apxaioTartiv),  may  also  mean,  as  we 
need  not  say,  "  first-  in  dignity."  It  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  argue  upon  it,  but  it  will  not  fail  to  strike  the  reader 
that  Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  not  to  mention  other  sees,  were 
both  older  than  Rome,  if  age  was  the  only  recommendation. 
Origen's  visit  to  Rome,  then,  is  a  very  remarkable  event  in 
his  life,  for  it  shows  undoubtedly  that  the  chief  of  the  greatest 
School  of  the  Church  found  he  required  something  which 
could  only  be  obtained  in  Rome,  and  that  something  can  only 
have  been  an  approach  to  the  chief  and  supreme  depositary  of 
tradition.  He  was  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  career,  and 
he  could  begin  no  better  than  by  invoking  the  blessing  of 
that  Rock  of  the  Church  of  whom  his  master,  Clement,  had 
taught  him  to  think  so  nobly  and  lovingly.  We  shall  see 
that,  many  a  year  after  this,  in  the  midst  of  troubles  and 
calumnies,  when  his  great  life  was  nearly  closed,  the  same  see 
of  Peter  received  the  professions  and  obedience  of  his  failing 
voice,  as  it  had  witnessed  and  blessed  the  ardour  of  his  youth. 
He  was  not,  indeed,  the  first  who,  though  already  great  in  his 
own  country,  had  been  drawn  towards  a  greatness  which 
something  told  them  was  without  a  rival.  Three  quarters 
of  a  century  before  Rome  had  attracted  fi'om  far-oflF  Jerusalem 
that  great  S.  Hegesippus,  the  founder  of  Church  History, 
whose  works  are  lost,  but  whose  fame  remains.  A  convert 
firom  Judaism,  he  left  his  native  city,  travelled  to  Rome  and 
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sojourned  there  for  twenty  years,  busily  learning  and  com- 
mitting to  writing  those  practices  and  traditions  of  the  Roman 
Church,  which  he  afterwards  appears  to  have  disseminated  all 
over  the  East,  and  which  he  conveyed,  towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  to  his  own  Jerusalem,  where  he  died.  From  Assyria  and 
beyond  the  Tigris  the  ''  perfume  of  Rome  '^  had  enticed  the 
great  Tatian, — chappy  if,  on  his  return,  he  had  still  kept  pure 
that  faith  which,  at  Rome,  he  defended  so  well  against  Cres- 
cens  the  cjmic.  A  great  mind  and  a  widely-cultivated  genius 
found  the  sphere  of  its  rest  in  Rome,  when  S.  Justin  finished 
his  wanderings  there  and  sealed  the  workings  of  his  active 
intellect  by  shedding  his  blood  at  the  bidding  of  the  ruling 
clique  of  Stoics — '^  philosophus  et  martyr,'^  as  the  old  mar- 
tyrologies  call  him.  A  famous  name,  too,  is  that  of  Rhodon, 
of  Asia,  well-known  for  his  steady  and  able  defence  of  the 
faith  against  Marcionites  and  other  heretics.  These,  and 
such  as  these,  had  come  from  the  world's  ends  to  visit  the 
great  Apostolic  See  before  Origen's  day  dawned.  But  there 
were  others  and  as  great  whom  he  may  actually  have  met  in 
the  city,  either  on  a  visit  like  himself,  or  because  they  were 
members  of  the  Roman  clergy.  There  was  the  great  Cartha- 
ginian, Tertullian,  who,  for  many  years,  Hved,  learned,  and 
wrote  in  Rome ;  his  works  show  how  well  he  knew  the  Roman 
Church,  and  how  often  afterwards  he  had  occasion,  in  his 
polemical  battles,  to  allude  to  the  "  Ecclesia  transmarina," 
as  Africa  called  Rome.  A  meeting  between  Origen  and  Ter- 
tuUian  is  a  very  suggestive  idea ;  the  only  misfortune  is,  that 
we  have  no  warrant  whatever  for  supposing  it  beyond  the  bare 
possibility.  But  by  naming  TertuUian  we  suggest  one  view, 
at  least,  of  the  ecclesiastical  society  which  Origen  would  meet 
when  he  visited  Rome.  Another  celebrated  man,  whom  there 
is  more  likelihood  that  Origen  did  meet,  is  the  convert  Roman 
lawyer,  Minucius  Felix,  who  employed  his  recognised  talents 
and  trained  skill  in  vigorous  apologetic  writings,  one  of  which 
we  still  possess.  A  third  was  the  priest  Caius,  one  of  the 
Roman  clergy,  famed  as  the  adversary  of  Proclus  the  Mon- 
tanist,  unless  he  had  already  started  on  his  missionary  career 
as  Regionary  Bishop.  Finally,  there  was  S.  Hippolytus,  who, 
like  Caius,  was  from  the  school  of  S.  Irenaeus  and  had  come 
from  Lyons  to  Rome,  where  he  seems  to  have  been  no  un- 
worthy representative  of  his  teacher's  zeal  against  heretics. 
Nearly  every  step  of  the  life  of  S.  Hippolytus  is  encumbered 
by  the  ruin  of  a  learned  theory  or  the  useless  rubbish  of  an 
abandoned  position;  but  he  was,  as  far  as  we  can  conjecture,  the 
chief  scientific  adviser  of  the  Roman  pontifis  in  the  measures 
they  took  at  this  time  regarding  Easter  and  against  the  Noetians. 
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Until  sdentifio  men  have  settled  their  disputes  as  to  who  was 
the  author  of  the  Phihsophumena,  or  Treatise  against  All 
Heresies,  little  more  can  be  said  about  S.  Hippolytus.  The 
Treatise  itself^  however,  whose  recovery  some  twenty  years 
ago  excited  so  much  interest,  must  have  had  an  author,  and 
it  is  nearly  certain  the  author  must  have  been  one  of  the 
Boman  clergy  at  this  very  time.  It  is  still  more  certain  that 
the  matters  therein  discussed  must  represent  very  completely 
one  view  of  Church  matters  at  Rome  in  the  early  part  of  the 
third  century ;  and,  therefore,  even  if  Origen  did  not  meet  the 
author  in  person,  he  must  have  met  many  who  thought  as  he 
did.  Now  it  is  rather  interesting  to  read  the  Philosophitmena 
in  this  light,  and  to  conjecture  what  Origen  would  think  of 
some  of  its  views.  The  leading  idea  of  the  work,  which  is 
not  even  yet  extant  complete,  is  to  prove  that  all  heresies 
have  sprung  from  Greek  philosophy.  This  it  attempts 
to  do  by  detailing,  first,  the  systems  of  the  philosophers, 
then  those  of  the  heretics,  and  showing  their  mutual  connec- 
tion. The  scandalous  attack  on  S.  Callistus,  in  the  ninth 
book,  may  or  may  not  be  an  interpolation  by  a  later  hand ;  if 
not,  the  author  must  have  been  much  more  ingenious  than 
reputable.  There  is  no  denying  the  historical  and  literary 
value  of  the  Treatise ;  but  where  it  professes  to  draw  deduc- 
tions and  to  give  philosophical  analyses  of  system,  it  seems  of 
comparatively  moderate  worth.  For  instance,  the  author's 
analysis  and  appreciation  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  is 
little  better  than  a  libel  on  the  great  '^  maestro  di  lor  chi 
sanno ;"  and  Basilides,  though  doubtless  a  clever  personage 
in  his  way,  can  hardly  have  taken  the  trouble  to  go  so  far  for 
the  small  amount  of  philosophy  that  seasons  his  fantastical 
speculations.  But  a  general  opinion  resembling  the  opinion 
maintained  in  the  Treatise  seems  to  have  been  common  in  the 
West :  and  when  Tertullian  says  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato 
that  it  was  "  h»reticorum  omnium  condJentariL"  he  was 
doubtless  expressing  the  idea  of  many  besides  himself.  To 
Origen,  fresh  from  the  school  of  Clement  and  the  atmosphere 
of  Alexandria,  such  language  must  have  sounded  startling,  to 
say  the  least,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling  he  would  be  rather 
sorry,  if  not  indignant,  to  hear  the  great  names  he  had  been 
taught  to  think  of  with  so  much  admiration  and  compassion, 
unfeelingly  caricatured  into  a  relationship  of  paternity  with 
such  men  as  the  founders  of  Gnosticism.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  very  familiar  yet  with  the  Greek  systems  ;  they 
had  not  come  specially  in  his  way,  though  he  had  heard  of 
them  in  the  Christian  schools,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
he  had  already  seen  the  necessity  of  studying  them  more 
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closely^  as  he  actually  did  on  his  return  to  Alexandria.  What 
eflTect  the  views  of  the  "^y^estem  Church  had  on  his  teachings 
and  how  he  treated  the  philosophers^  we  shall  have  to  conr 
sider  in  the  sequel.  Meanwhile,  his  stay  at  Rome  was  over ; 
he  had  studied  the  faith  and  heresy,  discipline  and  schism^ 
church-organization  and  sectarian  rebeUion^  in  the  most  im- 
portant centre  of  the  whole  Churchy  and  lus  school  at  Alex- 
andria was  awaiting  him,  to  reap  the  benefit  of  his  journey. 

On  the  return  of  Origen  to  Alexandria,  it  would  almost 
appear  as  if  he  had  wished  to  decline,  for  a  time,  the  office  of 
chief  of  the  Catechisms.  The  historian  tells  us  that  he  only 
resumed  it  at  the  strongly-expressed  desire  of  his  bishop, 
Demetrius,  who  was  anxious  for  the  '^  profit  and  advantage  of 
the  brethren.^^  Perhaps  he  wished  for  greater  leisure  than 
such  a  post  would  permit  of,  in  order  to  carry  into  execution 
certain  projects  that  were  forming  in  his  mind.  But  neither 
the  Patriarch  nor  his  scholars  woidd  hear  of  his  giving  up,  and 
so  he  had  to  settle  to  his  work  again ;  "  which  he  did,''  says 
Eusebius,  ^^with  the  greatest  zeal,''  as  he  did  eveiythin^. 
Prom  this  time,  with  one  or  two  short  interruptions,  he  lived 
and  taught  in  Alexandria  for  twenty  years.  His  life  as  an 
authoritative  teacher  and  '^  master  in  Israel "  may  be  said  to 
commence  from  this  point.  It  was  an  epoch  resembling  in 
some  degree  that  other  epoch,  thirty  years  before,  when 
Pantaenus  had  been  called  upon  to  take  the  charge  of  chief 
teacher  in  the  Alexandrian  churchy  Now,  as  then,  the  winter 
of  a  persecution  had  passed,  and  the  season  was  sunny  and 
promising.  Now,  as  then,  men  were  high  in  hope,  and  set  to 
work  with  valiant  hearts  to  repair  the  breaches  the  struggle 
had  left,  and  to  restore  to  the  rock-built  fortress  that  gloir 
and  comeliness  that  became  her  so  well;  but  with  which,  if 
need  was,  she  could  securely  dispense.  But  there  was  no 
slight  difference  between  180  and  211.  The  tide  of  Christi- 
anity had  risen  perceptibly  all  over  the  Church ;  most  of  all  on 
the  shores  of  its  greatest  scientific  centre.  The  possibility  of 
appeaUng  to  those  who  had  heard  the  Apostles  had  long  been 
past,  but  now  even  the  disciples  of  Polycarp,  Simeon,  and 
Ignatius  had  disappeared ;  instead  of  Irenasus  there  waa-Hip- 
polytus,and  Demetrius  of  Alexandria  was  the  eleventh  successor 
of  St. Mark.  Heretics  had  multiplied,  questions  had  been  asked, 
tradition  was  developing  itself,  dogma  was  being  fixed.  The 
form  of  teaching  was,'therefore,  in  process  of  change  as  other 
things  changed.  Greater  precision,  more  "  positive  theology," 
a  more  constant  look-out  for  what  authority  had  said  or 
might  say, — ^these  necessities  would  make  the  teacher's  office 
more  difficult,  even  if  more  definite.    The  position  of  the 
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Chiirch  toward  its  enemies^  also^  was  sensibly  changing.  The 
"  gainsayers ''  were  not  of  the  same  class  as  had  been 
addressed  by  S.  Theophilus  or  S.  Justin.  The  state  of  things 
had  grown  more  distinctly  marked.  Christianity  was  no 
longer  an  idea  that  might,  in  a  burst  of  noble  rnetoric,  be 
made  to  set  on  fire,  for  a  moment,  even  the  camp  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  now  known  to  the  Gentile  world  as  a  stem 
and  unyielding  praxis;  susceptible,  perhaps,  of  scientific  and 
literaiy  treatment,  but  quite  distinct  from  both  science  and 
letters.  Enthusiastic  but  timid  dilettanti  had  lost  their 
enthusiasm,  and  gave  full  scope  to  their  fears.  Amiable 
philosophers  took  back  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and 
retreated  behind  those  who,  by  a  special  instinct,  had  always 
refused  to  be  amiable,  and  now  thought  themselves  more 
justified  than  ever.  On  the  Christian  side  the  war  had  lost 
much  of  the  adventure  which  accompanies  the  first  dashing 
inroads  into  an  enemy's  country.  Surprises  were  not  so 
easy,  systematic  opposition  was  frequent,  and  their  writers 
were  obliged  to  fight  by  tactics,  and  in  the  prosaic  array  of 
argnment  for  argument.  Documents,  moral  testimony,  insti- 
tutions, were  the  objects  of  attack  from  without.  The  Apostles 
were  vilified,  faith  was  proved  to  be  irrational,  the  Bible  was 
ranked  with  Syrian  impostures  and  Jewish  charm-books. 
And  here,  in  the  matter  of  the  Bible,  was  a  mighty  enterprise 
for  the  Christian  teacher.  The  Canon  had  not  yet  been 
officially  promulgated.  A  generation  that  would  despise  an 
apocryphal  book  of  Homer  or  a  false  Orphic  hymn  would  not 
be  easily  satisfied  with  the  credentials  of  a  religion.  Great, 
then,  would  be  that  Christian  teacher  who  should  at  once  teach 
the  faithful,  and  yet  not  ^'  take  away  from ''  the  faith  ;  win  the 
philosophers,  and  yet  fight  them  hand  to  hand ;  and  give  to  the 
world  a  critical  edition  of  the  Bible,  yet  hold  fast  to  ancient 
tradition.     Such  was  the  work  of  Origen. 

He  began  by  external  organization ;  he  divided  the  multi- 
tudes that  flocked  to  the  Catechisms  into  two  grand  classes ; 
one  of  those  who  were  commencing,  another  of  those  who 
were  more  advanced.  The  former  class  he  gave  to  his  first 
convert,  Heraclas;  the  latter  he  kept  to  himself.  Heraclas 
was  "skilled  in  theology,'*  and  "in  other  respects  a  very 
eloquent  man;''  and,  moreover,  he  was  "fairly  conversant 
with  philosophy,''  three  qualifications  in  an  Alexandrian  cate- 
chist,  none  of  which  could  be  dispensed  with.  In  any  case 
the  division  was  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity,  for  these 
extraordinary  Alexandrian  scholars,  models  and  patterns  that 
deserve  to  be  imitated  more  extensively  than  they  have  been, 
gave  him  no  respite  and  kept  no  regular  school-hours,  but 
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crowded  in  and  out  ''from  morning  till  night; ''  "not  even  a 
breathing-space  did  they  aflford  him/'  says  his  biographer. 
In  such  circumstances  theological  study  and  scriptural  labours 
were  out  of  the  question^  even  if  he  had  been  the  man  of 
adamant  that  his  admirers^  with  the  true  Alexandrian  passion 
for  nicknames^  had  already  begun  to  call  him.  He  therefore 
looked  about  among  ''his  familiars^''  those  of  his  disciples 
who  had  attached  themselves  to  him  and  lived  with  him  a 
life  of  study  and  asceticism;  and  from  them  he  chose  out 
Heraclas,  the  brother  of  the  martyred  PlutarchuSj  to  be  the 
chief  associate  of  his  work. 

It  need  not  be  again  mentioned  that  Origen's  work^  as  that 
of  Pantaenus  and  of  Clement  before  him^  had  three  classes  of 
persons  to  deal  with^  catechumens^  heretics^  and  philosophers. 
His  dealings  with  the  heretics  and  philosophers  will  be  treated 
of  more  appropriately  when  we  come  to  consider  his  journeys, 
the  most  important  of  which  occurred  after  the  expiration  of 
the  twenty  years  with  which  we  are  now  concerned.  As  the 
School  of  AJoxandria  was  chiefly  and  primarily  connected  with 
the  Catechumens,  the  account  of  the  twenty  years  of  his  presi- 
dency will  naturally  be  concerned  chiefly  and  primarily  with 
the  latter,  that  is  to  say,  with  those  whom  that  great  School 
undertook  to  instruct  in  faith  and  discipline.  And  here  we 
approach  and  stand  close  beneath  one  side  of  that  monumental 
fame  that  bears  upon  it  for  all  generations  the  name  of  Origen. 
The  neophytes  of  Alexandria  were  chiefly  taught  out  of  one 
Book;  it  was  the  custom  handed  from  teacher  to  teacher; 
each  held  up  the  Book  and  explained  it,  according  to  the  "un- 
varying tradition  of  the  ancients.^'  For  two  hundred  and  ten 
years  the  work  had  gone  on ;  but  time  has  destroyed  nearly 
every  trace  of  what  was  written  and  spoken.  For  the  first 
time  since  S.  Mark  wrote  the  Gospel,  Alexandria  speaks  now 
in  history  with  a  voice  that  shaU  commence  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  Holy  Scripture.  Pantaenus  had  written  "  Com- 
mentaries '*  on  the  whole  of  the  Bible ;  Clement  had  left,  in  the 
HypotyposcSy  a  summary  exposition  of  all  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
ture, not  forgetting  a  glance  at  the  "  Contradictions"  of  here- 
tics. Both  these  writings  have  perished  long  ago.  When 
Origen  came,  in  his  turn,  to  take  the  same  work  in  hand,  a 
pressing  want  soon  forced  itself  upon  his  mind.  There  was  no 
authentic  version  of  the  Sacred  Word.  The  New  Testament 
Canon  was  still  uncertain,  one  Church  upholding  a  greater 
number  of  books,  another  less.  The  Boman  canon  was,  indeed, 
from  the  first  identical  with  the  Tridentine  (see  "  Perrone  de 
Locis  Theologicis*').  But  the  Church  of  Antioch,c.gr.,iffnored  no 
less  than  five  of  the  canonical  books.  Alexandria,  well  supplied 
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with  learned  expositors^  atid  not  a  little  influenced  by  the  native 
Alexandrian  instinct  for  criticism  and  grammar^  had  got 
further  in  the  development  of  the  canon  than  the  majority  of 
its  sisters.  Yet,  so  far,  there  had  hardly  been  any  distinct 
interference  on  the  part  of  authority,  and  though,  as  we  shall 
see,  Origen^s  New  Testament  Canon  was  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  yet  there  were  not  wanting  private 
writers  who  expressed  doubts  about  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews or  the  Apocalypse.  One  thing,  however,  is  very  clear 
in  all  these  somewhat  troublesome  disputes  about  the  Canon ; 
whether  we  turn  to  Tertullian  in  Africa,  to  S.  Jerome  in  Italy, 
to  S.  IrensBus  in  the  West,  or  to  Clement  and  Origen  in  the 
East,  we  find  one  grand  and  large  criterion  put  forth  as  the 
test  of  all  authenticity,  viz.,  the  tradition  of  the  ancients.  '^Go 
to  the  oldest  churches,^'  says  S.  Irenasus.  "The  truest,^' 
says  Tertullian,  "is  the  oldest;  the  oldest  is  what  always  was; 
what  always  was  is  from  the  Apostles ;  go  therefore  to  the 
Churches  of  the  Apostles,  and  find  what  is  there  held  sacred.*' 
"  We  must  not  transgress  the  bounds  set  by  our  fathers,'*  says 
Origen.  It  took  several  centuries  to  complete  this  process ; 
but  the  principle  was  a  strong  and  a  living  one,  and  its  work- 
ing out  was  only  a  matter  of  time.  It  was  worked  out  some- 
thing in  this  fashion.  A  provincial  Presbyter,  we  will  say 
from  Pelusium,  or  Syene,  or  Arsinoe,  came  up  to  Alexandria 
(he  may  easily  have  done  so,  thanks  to  the  police  arrangements 
and  engineering  enterprise  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus) ;  having 
much  ecclesiastical  news  to  communicate,  and  perhaps  impor- 
tant business  to  arrange  on  the  part  of  his  bishop,  he  would  be 
thrown  into  close  contact  with  the  Presbytery  of  the  Metro- 
politan Church.  Let  us  suppose  that,  in  order  to  support  some 
point  of  practical  morality,  touching  the  "  lapsed  **  or  the  con- 
verts, he  quoted  Hernias'  Sheplwrd  as  Canonical  Scripture. 
The  archdeacon  with  whom  he  was  arguing  would  demur  to 
such  an  authority ;  let  him  quote  Paul,  or  Jude,  or  Peter,  or 
•fohn,  but  not  Hermas ;  Hermas  was  not  in  the  Canon.  The 
presbyter  from  the  provinces  would  be  a  little  amazed  and  even 
ruffled ;  how  could  he  say  it  was  not  in  the  Canon  when  he 
himself  had  heard  it  read  on  the  Lord's  Day  before  the  sacred 
mysteries  in  the  patriarchal  Church,  in  the  presence  of  the 
very  patriarch  himself,  seated  on  his  throne,  and  surrounded 
by  the  clergy  ?  A  canonical  book  meant  a  book  within  the 
Church's  general  rule  (icavwi;),  and  the  rule  of  the  Church  was 
that  a  book  read  at  such  a  time  was  thereby  declared  true 
Scripture.  The  archdeacon  would  reply  that  the  presbyter 
was  right  in  the  main^  both  as  to  facts  and  principles ;  but 
would  point  out  that  at  Alexandria  they  had  u  set  of  books 
VOL.  V. — NO,  IX.  \Ne^i)  fifwe^.]  v 
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which  were  read  at  the  solemn  time  he  mentioned^  besides 
i*egalar  Scripture ;  and  if  he  had  known  their  usages  better, 
or  if  he  had  asked  any  of  the  clergy^  or  the  patriarch,  he  would 
be  aware  that  such  writings  were  only  read  to  the  people  as 
pious  exhortations,  not  defined  as  the  repository  of  the  faith. 
The  presbyter  would  consider  this  inconvenient,  and  would 
doubtless  be  right  in  thinking  so.  The  practice  was  con- 
demned by  various  councils  in  the  next  century.  But  he  would 
at  once  admit  that  if  the  tradition  were  so,  then  the  Alexan- 
drian Church  certainly  appeared  to  reject  Hermas.  But  he 
would  have  another  difficulty.  Did  not  Clement,  of  blessed 
memory,  consider  Hermas  as  authentic,  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  which  was  quite  a  parallel  case?  And  did 
not  Origen  (whom  we  suppose  to  be  then  teachiilg)  call  tht* 
Shepherd  "  divinely  inspired  ?  "  It  was  true,  the  archdeacon 
would  rejoin,  that  both  Clement  in  former  years  and  Origen 
then  spoke  very  highly  of  several  writings  of  this  class ;  but 
he  must  refer  him  once  more  to  the  authoritative  tradition  of 
the  Alexandrian  Church,  to  be  learned,  in  the  last  instance, 
from  the  lips  of  Demetrius  himself :  this  would  at  onoe  show 
that  Clement  and  Origen  could  not  mean  to  put  Hermas  on 
a  level  with  Paul,  and  Origen  himself  would  certainly  admit  so 
much,  if  ho  were  asked.  The  presbyter  would  inquire,  during 
his  stay,  of  the  heads  of  the  catechetical  school,  of  the  ancient 
priests,  and  of  the  patriarch ;  he  would  be  satisfied  that  what 
the  archdeacon  said  was  true ;  and  he  would  return  to  his  city 
on  the  Red  Sea,  or  at  the  extremity  of  the  Thebaid,  or  on  the 
north-western  coast  of  the  Continent,  with  authentic  intelli- 
gence that  the  Apostolic  Church  of  Alexandria  rqected 
Hermas  from  the  Scripture  canon,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
certainly  ought  to  be  rejected  by  his  own  Church.  Ho 
would,  perhaps,  in  addition  to  this,  bring  the  information 
that  the  Metropolitan  Church,  so  he  had  found  out  in  his 
researches,  upheld  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  or  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  the  Apostle  John  to  be  true  and  genuine  Scripture ; 
would  it  not,  therefore,  be  well  to  consider  whether  these 
also  should  not  be  admitted  by  themselves  ?  In  this  way,  or 
in  some  way  analogous,  the  Churches  that  lay  within  the 
"  circumscription ''  of  a  patriarchal  or  apostolic  see,  would  by 
degrees  be  led  to  conform  their  canon  to  the  canon  of  the 
principal  Church.  As  time  went  on,  the  great  metropolitan 
sees  themselves  became  grouped  round  the  three  grand  centres 
of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Rome ;  and,  finally,  in  the  process 
of  the  development  of  tradition,  at  least  as  early  as  a.d.  800, 
the  whole  Church  had  adopted  tiie  canon  as  approved  by  Rome 
in  the  decretal  of  Innocent  I.  It  is,  therefore,  a  remarkable 
fact  that  Origen  quotes  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament 
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precisely  as  it  now  stands  in  the  Vulgate.    It  would  hardly 
be  true  to  say  that  he  formally  states  as  exclusively  authentic 
the  complete  list  of  the  Camolic  canon;  but  that  he  does 
enumerate    it    is    certain.      Moreover^   in    addition  to  the 
remarkable  correctness  of  his  investigations  on  the  canon^ 
Origen  did  much,  in  other  ways,  for  a  Book  that  was  emphati- 
cally  the  text-book  of  his  school.     The  Exemplars  in  general 
use  were  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state :  there  were  harfiy  two 
alike.     Writers  had  been  careless,  audacious  innovators  had 
inserted  their  interpolations,  honest  but  mistaken  bunglers 
had  added  and  taken  away  wherever  the  sense  seemed  to 
require  it.     It  is  Origen  himself  who  make^  these  complaints, 
and  nobody  had  better  occasion  to  know  how  true  they  were. 
The  manuscript  used  in  the  great  Church  probably  differed 
fron\  that  used  by  the  chief  catechistj   his,  again,  differed 
from  every  one  of  those  brought  to  class  by  the  wealthier  of 
his  scholars.     One  would  bring  up  a  copy  of  S.  Matthew's 
Gospel,  which,  on  investigation,  would  turn  out  to  be  foil  of 
Nazarite  or  Ebionite  "  improvements.''    Another  would  have 
an  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  him 
by  some  venerable  Judaozant,  and  wherein  S.  James  of  Jeru- 
salem would  be  found  to  have  assumed  more  importance  than 
S.  Luke  was  generally  supposed  to  have  given  him.     A  third 
would  have  a  copy  so  full  of  monstrous  corruptions  in  the 
way  of  mutilation  and  deliberate  heretical  glossing,  that  the 
orthodox  ears  of  the  master  would  certainly  have  detected  a 
quotation  firom  it  in  two  lines  :  it  would  be  one  of  Valentine's 
editions.     A  fourth,  newly  arrived  from  some  place  where 
Tertullian  had  never  been  heard  of,  would  appear  with  a  bulky 
set  of  volumina,  which  Origen  would  find  to  his  great  disg  ust 
to  be  the  New  Testament  according  to  Marcioii.    That  first  and 
chief  of  reckless  fUsifiers  had  ^^  circumcised  "  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  S.  Irenseus  calls  it,  to  such  an  extent  that  he  had  to 
invent  a  quantity  of  now  Acts  and  Apocalypses  to  keep  up 
appearances,  and  what  he  retained  he  had  freely  cut  and  tor- 
tured into  Marcionism ;  for  ho  said  openly  that  the  Apostles 
were  moderately  well-informed,  but  that  his  lights  were  far  in 
advance  of  them.      Such  examples  as  these  are,  of  course, 
e:^remes ;  but  even  in  orthodox  copies  there  must  have  been 
a  bewildering  number  of  vanantes,     Origen's  position  would 
bring  him  into  contact  with  Exemplars  from  many  distant 
Churches.     The  work  of  copying  fresh  ones  for  the  '^this- 
sions,"  or  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  provinces,  would  neces- 
sitate some  choice  of  manuscripts ;  and  in  a  matter  so  im- 
portant, we  may  be  sure  that  his  catechists,  fellow-townsmen 
of  Amtarchus,  rather  enjoyed  than  otherwise  the  vigorous 
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critical  disputes  which  the  collation  of  MSS.  has  a  special 
tendency  to  engender.     It  is  nearly  established — ^indeed,  we 
may  say,  it  is  certain — that  Origen  wrote  a  copy  of  the  New 
Testament  with  his  own  hand.     It  was  not  a  new  edition, 
apparently,  but  a  corrected  copy  of  the  generally  received  ver- 
sion.    He  corrected  the  blunders  of  copyists;  ho  struck  out 
of  the  text  everything  that  was  evidently  a  mere  gloss ;  he 
re-inserted  what  had  clearly  dropped  out  by  mischance,  and 
adopted  a  few  readings  that  were  unmistakable  improvements. 
But  he  made  no  alteration  of  the  text  on  mere  conjecture. 
However  faulty  a  reading  might  seem,  he  never  chan^ged  it 
without  authority ;  he  had  too  much  reverence  for  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  probably,  also,  too  bitter  an  experience  of  conjectural 
emendations,  to  sanction  such  dangerous  proceedings  by  his 
own  practice.     This  precious  copy,  the  fruit  of  his  labours  and 
study,  the  depositary  of  his  wide  experience,  and  the  record 
of  his  ^^  adamantine  '^  industry,  was  apparently  the  one  from 
which  he  himself  always  quoted ;  and,  therefore,  we  may  con- 
clude, which  he  always  used.     It  lay,  after  his  death,  in  the 
archives  of  Ca)sarea  of  Palestine,  with  his  other  Biblical  MSS, 
Pamphilus  the  Martyr  is  related  to  have  copied  it ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Constantine,  Eusebius  sent  many  transcripts  of  it  to 
the  imperial  city.      Eusebius  himself  copied  it  with  all  the 
reverence  he  would  necessarily  feel  for  his  hero,  Origen ;  and 
by  means  of  his  copy,  or  of  copies  made  by  his  direction,  it 
became   the  basis  of  that  recension  of  the  New  Testament 
known  as  the  Alexandrine.     S.  Jerome  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  library  of  Ctosarca,  and  often  mentions  the  ^'  Codices 
Adamantii,^^  which  he  was  privileged  to  consult  there ;  and 
we  need  not  remind  the  reader  of  the  well-known  agreement 
of  the  Latin  versions  with  those  of  Palestine  and  Alexandria. 
Now  Palestine  meant — first,  Jerusalem,  where  was  the  cele- 
brated libitiry  formed  by  S.  Alexander,  Origen^s  own  college 
friend  and  an  Alexandria  man,  as  we  should  say,  and  partly 
under  Origen^s  influence ;  and,  secondly,  Caesai^ea,  which  in- 
herited Origen\s  traditions  and  teaching,  at  least  equally  with 
Alexandria,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  and  in  which  the  originals 
of  his  works  were  preserved  with  religious  veneration,  until 
war  and  sack  of  Persian  or  Moslem  destroyed  them.     Thus 
the  work  of  Origen  on  the  New  Testament,  begun  and  mainly 
carried  out  during  those  twenty  years  at  Alexandria,  is  living 
and  active  at  this  very  day. 

But  if  the  New  Testament  needed  setting  to  rights,  it  was 
correct  and  accurate  in  comparison  with  the  Old.  How  he 
ti-eated  the  Septuagint,  and  how  the  Hexapla  and  the  TetrapU 
grew  under  nimble  hands  and  learned  heads,  we  must  for  the 
present  defer  to  tell. 
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Art.  III.— the  CELTIC  LANGUAGE  AND  DIALECTS. 

The  College  Irish  Grammar,  By  the  Rev.  Ulick  J.  Bourke.  Dublin : 
MuUaDy. 

The  Gaelic  Langiutge :  its  Chssical  Affinities  and  Disti)idive  Civarader.  A 
Lecture  delivered  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  By  Stuart  Blackie, 
F.RS.E.    Edinburgh :  Edmonston  and  Douglas. 

THE  two  works  whose  titles  staud  above  may  be  viewed 
in  a  double  aspect :  they  are  indicative  of  reanimatiou 
of  a  dying  language,  or  of  a  last  eflFort  to  sustain  it.  The 
author  of  the  grammar  is  an  Irishman;  the  author  of  the 
lecture,  a  Saxon.  It  may  seem  an  ominous  conjunction ;  but 
it  is  not  the  first  time  a  Celt  and  a  Saxon  have  agreed  in 
esteem  of  the  Gaelic. 

A  century  ago.  Dr.  Johnson  and  Charles  O'Connor,  oF 
Hallinegare,  Roscommon,  corresponded  in  relation  to  Irish 
literature.  After  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  Johnson  com- 
plained to  his  correspondent  that  nothing  had  been  done. 
*'  I  expected,^'  he  wrote,  "great  discoveries  in  Irish  antiquity, 
and  large  publications  in  the  Irish  language ;  but  the  world 
still  remains  as  it  was,  doubtful  and  ignorant.^'  Johnson 
could  not  now  complain  of  want  of  "  discoveries  in  Irish 
antiquity,^'  nor  of  want  of  "large  publications  in  the  Iriph 
language.''  In  both  particulars  Irish  scholarship  has  removed 
his  cause  of  complainjb^  But  he  would  have  cause  to  complain 
that  the  language  is  not  now  systematically  cultivated  by  the 
Irish  people.  He  would  find  Dr.  O'Donovan's  grammar — 
a  work  Ireland  should  be  proud  of,  but  which,  by  sales  from 
the  booksellers'  shelves,  never  paid  for  the  printing;  two  or 
three  dictionaries ;  and  a  few  other  publications,  among  which 
is  the  grammar  before  us ;  all,  the  works  of  a  small  band  of 
devoted  scholars,  whose  purses,  we  may  safely  assume,  have 
suffered  by  their  patriotism.  A  national  literature,  in  the 
proper  and  ample  sense  of  the  term,  he  would  not  find.  It 
does  not  exist. 

How  many  Irishmen  have  Ai*chbishop  MacHale's  Homer  on 
their  shelves  ?  How  many  are  engaged  in  comparing  it  with 
Loi'd  Derby's?  And  how  many  nave  compared  it  with 
Wright's  ?  Dr.  MacHale  could  answer  the  first  question, 
probably  with  emphasis.  The  two  other  questions  may  be 
solved  when  we  see  critical  comparisons  in  the  Irish  organs 
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of  opinion.  To  this  time  no  one  has  shown  in  what  Irish  is 
superior,  and  in  what  it  is  inferior,  to  English  in  Homeric 
translation.  The  theme  is  beneath  no  scholar,  and  the  literary 
emulations  of  the  day  forcibly  suggest  it. 

In  literary  contrast  with  modem  Celtic  Wales,  modem 
Celtic  Ireland  has  the  inferior  position.  Wales  has  a  vigorous 
literary  existence,  and  a  sturdy  national  life.  Welshmen  of 
every  class  cultivate  their  language  with  serious  assiduity. 
The  result  is  a  steadily  advancing  literature.  Welsh  schohura 
do  not  count  by  twos  and  threes,  but  by  hundreds.  The 
remotest  glen,  the  poorest  village,  is  seldom  without  earnest 
students  struggling  to  distinguish  themselves.  Some  of  the 
brilliant  names  in  English  literature  are  Welshmen ;  but  beiuflr 
profound  English  scholars,  they  are  not  the  less  profound. 
Cymric :  they  did  not  abandon  their  own  when  necessity  or 
desire  for  extended  life  compelled  them  to  take  up  the 
language  of  the  Saxon.  Every  Welshman  feels  that  a  dead 
language  is  a  dead  nationality,  and  he  acts  on  his  feehng.  He 
does  not  object  to  the  Saesancg.  Without  it,  he  knows  he  is 
tied  fast  and  firm  to  his  hills ;  but  he  perceives  no  reason  for 
sinking  the  Cymraeg  in  Lethe;  no  reason  why  to  revel  in 
Shakspere,  he  should  throw  away  and  forget  Dafydd  ap 
Gwilym. 

To  stimulate  the  educated  to  literary  activity ;  to  encourage 
young  aspirants;  to  maintain  in  the  people  love  of  the  old 
lore  of  the  country,  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the  new;  the 
Welsh  hold  annual  Eisteddfods,  or  public  conferences  of 
literary  men,  meetings  at  which  essays  are  read,  poems  re- 
cited,  prizes  contended  for,  and  prominent  literary  subjects 
discussed.  The  Eisteddfod  is  exceedingly  popular,  and  has 
powerful  influence.  It  is  like  a  tribunal  of  old  bards.  Some 
of  the  finest  products  of  Cymric  genius  are  due  to  the  institu- 
tion. We  may  instance  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Hughes'  Essay  on  thb 
Welsh  Syntax,  which  it  appears  was  the  first  regular  explana- 
tion of  the  principles  of  that  division  of  Welsh  grammar ;  and 
it  is  not  unlikely  the  best  existing  grammar,  Rowlands',  may 
be  traced  to  a  similar  origin.  The  Eisteddfod  is  ambulatory, 
and  its  sittings  extend  over  several  days. 

Schools  abound  in  Wales.  In  all  not  purely  English,  or 
^^  national,''  the  Cymraeg  is  taught.  The  policy  seems  to  be 
not  to  teach  Welsh  exclusively,  but  to  encourage  acquisition  of 
English.  However,  come  or  go  with  English  what  may, 
Welsh-speaking  children  are  all  taught  their  own  language. 
The  denominational  ministers  take  care  of  that.  Their  exist- 
ence might  depend  on  it.  There  are  also  good  colleges.  St. 
David's  has  more    than    local    renown.      Christ's  College^ 
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Brecon^  had  for  Chancellor  that  fine  Celtic  scholar,  Edward 
Davies,  author  of  the  most  searching  of  all  the  criticisms  on 
Macpherson.  An  exhibition,  the  Powis,  appertains,  we  be- 
lieve, to  St.  David^s.  It  was  founded  for  the  promotion  of 
Weldi  learning.  To  show  Irishmen  the  sort  of  men  that 
grace  the  land  of  the  Cymry,  and  uphold  its  language,  we 
take  the  names  of  some  Powis  examiners.  First  stands  the 
reviewer  of  Bnnsen^s  Biblical  Researches,  Rowland  Williams, 
D.D.,  Vice  Principal  and  Professor  of  Hebrew,  St.  David^s 
College;  next,  John  Williams,  Archdeacon  of  Cardigan; 
Thomas  Briscoe,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford ; 
Hon.  Bobert  C.  Herbert,  St.  John^s  College,  Cambridge; 
Francis  France,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge ;  and  William  Basil  J.  Jones,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
University  College,  Oxford.  Dr.  Connop  Thirlwall,  Bishop  of 
St.  David's,  though  an  Englishman,  is  also  among  Cymric 
scholars,  and  so  likewise  is  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  Dr. 
Campbell,  a  Scoto- Saxon.  An  attempt  was  recently  made  to 
found  a  Welsh  University,  but  it  failed,  from  the  objection 
that  the  institution  would  provincialize,  and,  consequently, 
would  be  pernicious ;  that  is,  it  would  be  a  bad  thoroughfare 
to  the  loaves  and  fishes  in  England.  The  objection  was  sound. 
Walia  is  quite  as  canny  as  Scotia. 

The  Cymric  Celtic  never  had  a  cultivation  so  complete  and 
extended  ba  in  the  present  period.  The  native  Welsh  press  is 
constantly  active :  it  teems  periodicals,  weekly,  monthly, 
quarterly,  on  all  subjects  of  general  interest  or  necessity. 
Encyclopaedias,  dictionaries,  and  works  on  science,  are  pub- 
lished in  parts,  at  prices  that  place  them  within  reach  of  all. 
Among  the  dictionaries  is  one,  recently  completed,  by  the 
Rev.  Silvan  Evans,  a  man  of  great  learning.  A  bare  list 
of  the  titles  of  Welsh  periodicals  would  occupy  several 
pages.  The  following  must  suffice.  It  is  enough  for  the 
purpose  we  have  in  view.  Traethodydd;  Bierniad;  Scren 
Girmer.  These  are  quarterlies.  The  principal  monthlies  are — 
YrUaul;  Yr  Eglwysdd;  Y Drysorfa ;  Trysorfa  y  Plant;  Y 
Symhylydd ;  Y  Dysgedydd ;  Y  Diioygiivr-;  Y  Eurgrawa ;  Y 
Winllan ;  Y  Great;  Yr  Atltraw  \  Yr  Ardd ;  Y  Gronicle ; 
Givyliedydd.  The  national  newspaper  press  not  only  lives, 
but  flourishes,  in  Wales.  We  have  not  a  perfect  list  of  the 
papers,  but  among  them  are  Bancr  Gymru  (The  Banner  of 
Wales) ;  Yr  JJd^om  (The  Trumpet) ;  Herald  Gymracg  (The 
Welsh  Herald) ;  Y  Owladgarw  (The  Patriot) ;  Y  Byd  Cymraeg 
(The  Welsh  World) ;  Seven  Gymru  (The  Star  of  Wales) ;  Y 
Oymro  (The  Welshman).  The  latter  is  High  Church  in 
principle,  and  popular  from  the  value  attached  to  its  general 
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literature.  In  South  Wales  there  are  papera  in  the  two 
languages,  English  and  Welsh.  Scientific  works  proceed 
almost  exclusively  from  the  South  Wales  press.  North 
Wales  is  more  inclined  to  theology  and  poetry. 

When  the  Cambro-Briton  leaves  his  barrens  for  &t  and 
fertile  England,  or  when  he  crosses  the  Atlantic  to  build  him- 
self a  home  on  the  St.  Lawrence  or  the  Mississippi,  he  carries 
his  language  with  him,  and  clings  to  it  with  the  same  tenacity 
that  he  strives  for  wealth.  He  uses  the  Saxon's  tongue  for 
Iiis  worldly  purposes,  but  for  his  personal  gratification,  and 
his  higher  thoughts,  he  uses  his  own.  The  Cambrian  is,  in 
his  way,  a  pious  man.  He  builds  places  of  worship  with 
devout  zeal ;  but  he  takes  care  that  he  is  ministered  to,  and 
that  ho  ha&  his  formularies  in  Welsh.  He  even  compels  the 
Anglican  Church  to  submit  to  this,  not  only  in  Wales  but  in 
England.  And  wherever  he  goes,  the  Welshman  causes  his 
native  literature  to  follow  him.  In  the  chief  towns  in  England 
and  in  America,  there  are  booksellers  whose  principal  business 
is  in  Welsh  publications. 

^J'he  Welsh  have  a  wonderful  faith  in  the  strength,  compass, 
and  beauty  of  their  language ;  and  a  strong  sense  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  country  and  language  never  leaves  them. 

Ni  phorfais  danffurfafen 

Gice  mor  gaeth  ar  Gijmraeg  teen  'i 

What  stmiiis  of  elegance  beneath  the  sky, 
Can  with  the  Cambrian  muse  presume  to  vie  ? 

There  is  not  a  Welshman  under  the  sun  who  would  not  hold 
to  this.  It  is  over  strong,  but  surely  far  better  than  the  apathy 
of  Irishmen.  Such  feelings  are  the  sureties  of  national  life. 
Notwithstanding  Archdeacon  Prys,  however,  we  venture  to 
ask  for  a  Welsh  parallel  to  Uhhitn  a  Ruin. 

Is  breaga  'na  Benus  tu, 
Is  ailne  *na  reultan  tu, 
Mo  h-Elen  gan  beim  is  tu, 

A  Eiblin  a  ruin  ! 

Mo  r6s,  mo  HI,  mo  caor  is  tu, 

Mo  st6r  a  b-fuil  'san  t>saogal  so,  tu 
•      •  •    • 

Klin  mo  croide  's  mo  cleib  is  tu  ! 

A  Eiblin  a  ruin  .* 

More  beauteous  than  Venus,  far, 
More  fair  than  the  midnight  star, 
My  Helen,  without  stain  you  are, 

Eibhlia  a  ruin. 
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My  i-osc,  ray  lily  white, 

My  treasure,  unfading  bright^ 

Darling !  niy  soul's  delight ! 

Eibhlin  a  Ruin. 

This  imperfect  exposition  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Welsh 
in  relation  to  their  language^  and  of  the  condition  of  the  living 
Welsh  literature,  is  sufficient  for  base  to  the  questions — Why 
is  Irish  literature  but  the  dry  bones  of  the  Past,  the  relics  of 
dead  men  ?  Why  is  there  not  a  living  literature  flowing  over 
and  invigorating  the  land  ?  Because  the  Saxon  tore  ti^e  life 
out  of  the  language,  is  a  foolish  answer.  He  cut  the  throats 
of  the  depositaries  of  Celtic  learning  in  Wales,  and  threw  their 
carcases  to  his  dogs;  but  that  did  not  hinder  the  Cymric 
tongue  from  growing  greater  and  greater.  But  let  the 
past  be  the  past.  An  Irish  literature  does  not  exist — can 
one  be  created  ?  What  one  Celtic  people  have  done,  and  do, 
another  of  equal,  if  not  of  greater,  genius  may  do. 

It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  Gaelic  is  withering  away.  In 
Ireland,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  Man,  it  is  disap- 
pearing. The  coarse  Bodach  almost  alone  retains  it  as  the 
language  of  common  life,  and  he  insensibly  mingles  the  de- 
stroying tongue  with  it.    The  poet  has  truly  but  sadly  sung, — 

It  is  fading !  it  is  fading  !  like  the  leaves  upon  the  trees  ! 

It  is  dying !  it  is  dying !  like  the  Western-ocean  breeze ! 

It  is  fastly  disappearing,  as  footsteps  on  the  shore, 

Where  the  Barrow,  and  the  Erne,  and  Lough  Swilly's  waters  roar — 

Where  the  parting  sunbeam  kisses  the  Corrib  in  the  West, 

And  the  ocean,  like  a  mother,  clasps  the  Shannon  to  its  breast ! 

The  language  of  old  Erin,  of  her  history  and  name — 

Of  her  monarchs  and  her  heroes,  of  her  glory  and  her  fame — 

The  sacred  shrine  where  rested,  through  her  sunshine  and  her  gloom, 

The  spirit  of  her  martyrs,  as  their  bodies  in  the  tomb  ! 

The  time-wrought  shell  where  munnured,  through  centuries  of  wrong, 

The  secret  voice  of  Freedom  in  annal  and  in  song — 

Is  surely,  fastly  sinking  into  silent  death  at  lost. 

To  live  but  in  the  memories  and  relics  of  the  Past ! 

Rev.  M.  Mulun,  ClonferL 

And  this  mourner,  too,  must  wail  his  plaint  in  Saxon  words 
and  Saxon  idiom,  lest  his  lamentation  should  fall  meaningless 
on  the  ears  of  Ireland.  The  fact  is  a  bitter  reproach.  The 
Cy  tory  sing  their  joys  and  sorrows  in  Celtic. 

Whether  the  GaeUc  is  worth  retaining  in  life,  we  will  not 
debate*  The  horrible  materialism  that  asks.  Where  will  Irish 
cairy  you  when  you  cast  loose  from  Dublin  quays  ?  cannot  be 
contended  with.  It  measures  eveiything  by  money  value  or 
mechanical  utility,  and  contemptuously  scouts  every  measure 
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but  its  own.  We  assume  that  the  oldest  European  language 
is  worth  retaining  in  life,  for  what  it  is,  and  for  what  it  may 
disclose.  But,  to  retain  it,  much  is  required.  The  scholar 
must  bestow  his  loving  care  On  it,  and  the  people  must  be  in- 
spired to  cultivate  it.  The  problem  therefore  is — How  can 
new  life  be  given  to  the  GaeUc  ?  The  machinery  of  the  Welsh 
Eisteddfod  seems  perfectly  adapted  to  the  first  object;  to 
gather  Irish  scholars  together  in  public  conference.  Many 
difficulties  oppose  creation  of  a  popular  literature,  and  all  rests 
on  that.  The  people  have  to  be  prepared  for  it.  Those  of 
them  that  speak  Irish  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  one  way, 
and  those  who  do  not  in  another.  The  speakers  would  have 
to  be  taught  to  read  and  to  write  the  language ;  and  they  that 
neither  speak  nor  understand  it,  would  have  to  be  induced  to 
the  task  of  learning  it.  One  Irish  Eisteddfod  would  settle  the 
method  of  treating  all  obvious  difficulties,  and  unseen  ones 
would  be  disposed  of  as  they  rose.  The  association  sng^^ested 
would  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  Ossianic  Society,  tho 
Archcelof/ical  and  Celtic  Society ,  and  others  similar;  all  excel- 
lent and  in  every  respect  desirable ;  but  they  are  archaic,  and 
archaism  deals  not  with  the  Present. 

\  formidable  obstacle  to  the  acquisition  of  Irish,  and  to 
maintenance  of  it  in  its  purity,  tho  want  of  elementary  intro- 
ductions, and  of  reliable  and  critical  grammars,  has  been  re- 
moved. Independently  of  any  national  association.  Irishmen 
have  now  the  moans  to  restore  the  old  tongue  of  their  country 
to  distinction,  and  form  a  literature. 

Among  the  books  best  adapted  to  aid  the  Irish  student,  to 
regulate  his  taste,  and  to  ground  him  in  the  elements  of  sound 
grammatical  criticism,  a  very  high  position  must  be  assigned 
to  Professor  Bom'ke^s  ^^  College  Irish  Grammar."  Of  modem 
Irish  it  is  the  grammar.  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Bourke 
has  condensed  the  matter  of  his  wide  research ;  the  brevity, 
h\xi  fulness  and  clearness,  of  his  expositions ;  and  his  strict 
logical  method,  are  proofs  at  once  of  his  complete  mastery  of 
his  subject,  and  of  his  precision  of  thought.  This  may  seem 
extravagance  of  praise.     It  is  simply  assertion  of  merit. 

The  "  College  Irish  Grammar  "  follows  the  usual  divisional 
arrangements,  though  they  could  be  improved  upon.  Ortho- 
graphy necessarily  required  ample  treatment.  In  unskilful 
hands  it  would  have  suffered.  Mr.  Bourke  has  hit  the  just 
medium.  He  has  neither  overdone  it  to  confusion,  nor  left  it 
worthless  by  meagi*e  brevity.  The  letter-sounds,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  aspiration  and  eclipsis  are  well  explained; 
though,  perhaps,  it  may  turn  out  that  a  little  moro  detail  will 
be  needed  by  foreign  Irishmen,  and  by  absolute  foreigners. 
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On  one  point  Mr.  Bourke  seems  to  us  in  error.  Tlie  aspirated 
c  does  exist  in  Engfish.  In  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  he  would 
hear  it  Gomnionly  enough.  Many  words  ending  with  gh  are 
pronounced  as  wough  ending  with  ch,  and  it  is  the  same  with 
words  ending  with  ch.  The  fashionable  pronunciation  does 
not  admit  the  aspirate  sound  of  c^  but  fashionable  pronuncia- 
tion is  often^  as  m  this^  utterly  at  fault. 

We  perceive  in  Mr.  Bourke's  explanation  of  the  aspirated 
Irish  d  a  guide  to  the  true  sound  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  d.  We 
are  altogether  dissatisfied  with  the  pronunciation  assigned  to 
it  by  Anglo-Saxon  grammarians.  It  is  always  postulated  of 
d,  that  it  is  a  soft  tJi,  We  have  considered  it  an  aspirated  d. 
Rev,  Mr.  Bourke's  theory  of  the  Irish  d  has  confirmed  us  in 
our  opinion,  and  added  the  conviction,  that  the  aspiration 
under  certain  conditions  extrudes  the  d  and  leaves  the  h  sound. 
We  also  find  agreement  between  the  Irish  aspirated  g  and  the 
An^lo-Saxon  g.  Both  are  sounded  y  before  the  vowels  e,  i, 
and  both  at  the  end  of  words  serve  merely  to  lengthen  the 
preceding  vowel.  We  are  disposed,  too,  to  assume  that  initial 
g,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  is  aspirate  under  the  same  conditions  as 
in  Irish. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  sound  ng  in  Irish,,  it 
should  not  be  accepted  as  a  single  simple  sound  in  English. 
Mr.  Bourke  in  his  reference  to  the  English  ng  rests  on  Dr. 
Latham ;  but  he  is  not  an  authority  great  enough  to  repress 
doubt.  We  might  as  reasonably  affirm  gl  a  simple  sound. 
The  ng  sound  is  produced,  not  by  a  single  organ,  but  by  two : 
it  is  a  compound  sound  like  every  other  produced  by  conjunc- 
tion of  dissimilar  letters.  The  n  is  a  nasal,  and  the  g  a  soft 
guttural.  Very  commonly  the  g  is  thrown  out,  extinguished, 
in  pronunciation.  The  conseqence  resulting  is,  the  shortening 
of  the  vowel  preceding,  and  singing  becomes  singm.  This  of 
course  is  incorrect  pronunciation,  but  it  shows  the  office  g  fills. 
A  rustic  pronounces  throng  as  th-ungh,  and  it  would  scarce  be 
safe  to  insist  that  he  is  wrong  in  respect  to  the  g.  Dr.  Latham 
might  dogmatize  till  doomsday,  and  he  would  get  no  one  with 
perfect  sonal  perception  to  admit  that  n  and  g  in  singer^  for 
instance,  are  not  each  sounded. 

Professor  Bourke^s  chapter  on  spelling  and  writing  in  Irish 
is  excellent.  But  it  is  a  fair  question,  whether  the  old  forms 
of  the  letters  should  be  retained.  That  the  so-called  Irish 
characters  are  exclusively  Irish,  cannot  be  proved.  The  Latin 
characters  of  the  fourth  century  were  the  same.  But,  be  this 
as  it  may>  there  is  an  undeniable  inconvenience  in  the  form, 
especially  in  writing.  Why  an  inconvenience  that  may  be 
very  obstructive,  should  be  maintained,  we  leave  to  be  dis- 
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cussed.  Suutiinent  sbould  give  way  to  utility.  The  diacritical 
marks  could  as  easily  be  cast  on  Roman  as  on  Irish^  and  change 
of  form  would  admit  the  advantage  of  Italic.  In  reprints  of 
Anglo-Saxon  works,  Roman  type  is  now  used^  except  that  the 
old  aspirates,  for  so  we  term  them,  are  retained.  The  Saxou 
never  lets  sentiment  stand  in  his  way  when  it  is  profitable  to 
extinguish  it.  The  German  letters  are  a  nuisance  to  foreigners ; 
but  the  notion  is  growing  stroug  in  the  German  mind  that 
Roman  type  would  be  better ;  and  some  little  of  the  notion 
has  oozed  out  in  practice.  Neither  religion  nor  patriotism 
is  locked  up  in  the  shape  of  a  letter.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  ancient  Irish  changed  their  own  letters  for 
the  existing  form.     Why  not  change  again  ? 

In  orthography,  Irish  has  great  superiority  over  English. 
There  are  easy  rules  which  insure  correctness.  The  Welsh 
claims  the  same  superiority.  According  to  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
Welsh,  two  hundred  years  ago,  we  must  say  three  huildred, 
^^  insulted  their  English  neighbours  for  the  instability  of  their 
orthography.^'  They  reproach  us  on  the  same  ground  to  this 
day.  We  have,  in  English,  no  fixed  principles  of  orthography, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  serious  imperfections  of  our  lanraage. 
Mr.  Ellis  asserts — 1.  "That  no  Englishman  can  tell  with  cer- 
tainty how  to  pronounce  any  word  which  he  has  only  seen 
written ;''  2.  "That  no  Englishman  can  tell  with  certainty 
how  to  spell  a  word  which  he  has  only  heard  spoken,  and 
never  seen  written."  The  assertions  are  a  little  too  sweeping, 
but  taking  what  Mr.  Ellis  ideally  means,  it  is  not  possible  to 
contradict  him.  It  is  time  that  some  attempt  should  be  made 
at  a  reformation  of  English  orthography.  A  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  Irish  and  Welsh  system  might  lead  to  sub- 
stantial results.  The  Pitman  phonetics  advocated  by  Mr.  Ellis 
we  have  no  faith  in ;  but  his  "  Plea  for  Phonetic  Spelling '' 
should  be  closely  studied  :  it  is  able  and  foil  of  useful  and  sug- 
gestive matter. 

We  are  not  sure  that  we  always  understand  what  Professor 
Bourke  means  by  old  Saxon  and  Saxon.  Between  old  Saxon 
and  Anglo-Saxon  there  is  a  distinction  that  should  be  observed. 
The  old  Saxon,  or  Saxon  of  the  Eeilandj  is  not  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  latter  took  form  in  England — ^how,  nobody  knows.  We 
have  no  reliable  theory  of  the  formation  of  Anglo-Saxon. 
What  has  come  down  to  us  in  books,  there  are  many  reasons 
for  believing,  was  not  the  ordinary  language  of  the  time.  But 
we  take  it  that  the  Professor  invariably  means  Anglo-Saxon ; 
"  old  Saxon  "  being  used  inadvertently. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  genitive  was,  in  one  of  its  forms,  as  Mr. 
Bourke  states^  es,  now  reduced  by  elision  to  ^s ;  but  what  he 
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terms  the  false,  or  Norman  genitive,  is  not  a  genitive.  In 
English,  of  never  did  and  never  does  govern  the  genitive,  if 
by  govern  is  meant,  places  a  noun  in  the  genitive.  The 
essential  of  a  genitive  is  that  the  noun  or  pronoun  cannot 
under  any  condition  be  the  subject  of  a  verb ;  and  a  noun 
preceded  by  of,  or  of  the,  except  when  o/"  is  a  mere  vocal 
hyphen,  may  be  the  subject  of  a  verb.  ^^  The  feet  of  the  child 
71 -ho  ran  into  the  hot  gleeds  were  burnt. '^  Where  is  the 
genitive  in  this  ?  In  a  genitive  combination,  one  of  two  nouns 
may  be  subject  of  a  verb,  but  both  cannot.  ^^  The  hilPs  foot,'^ 
which  Mr.  Bourke  condemns,  because  possession  is  denoted, 
is  a  true  genitive.  Connection,  not  possession,  is  denoted. 
The  term  possessive  as  applied  in  lieu  of  genitive,  we  doom  to 
extinction. 

The  Irish  genitive  is  formed  by  inflection,  but  there  is  no 
inflection  of  the  article  to  accoini  with  the  noun.  The  latter 
is  a  defect.  An  Irishman  may  not  perceive  it ;  nevertheless, 
it  is  strongly  manifested  in  translation ;  at  least  it  appears  so 
to  us.  We  cannot  perceive  how  an  can  legitimately  be  ren- 
dered of  the  in  any  case.  The  defining  power  of  an  before  a 
genitive  noun  is  surely  the  same  as  it  is  before  a  nominative 
or  objective  noun.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  for  example,  the  genitive 
tliaes  is  no  more  than  the  nominative,  or,  if  people  will  make 
use  of  improper  terms,  the  article,  the  or  se;  the  inflection 
being,  as  in  the  case  of  adjectives,  solely  to  accord  the  defini- 
tive with  the  noun.  So  it  is  in  every  language  having  demon- 
stratives subject  to  case  inflection.  We  read  an,  in  genitive 
and  in  nominative,  the,  and  the  only ;  and  cos  an  leinb,  we 
should  render  the  ehihVs  foot,  not  the  foot  of  the  child,  as 
rendered  by  Mr.  Bourke.  Bdrr  slfib^,  being  indefinite,  is  as 
in  English,  "  mountain's  top ;  '^  with  the  peculiarity  that  in 
the  Irish  the  nominative  noun  stands  before  the  genitive, 
on  the  same  principle,  we  presume,  that  the  noun  stands 
before  its  adjective.  We  direct  Mr.  Bourke's  attention  to 
this.     It  is  not  a  trifling  point. 

At  page  195  we  have  the  following :  '^  Fear  glic  dlige  is  olc 
an  comursa ; "  a  cunning  lawyer  is  a  bad  neighbour.  Mr. 
Bourke  asserts  that  comursa  is  the  nominative  of  the  sentence, 
resting  his  assertion  on  these  reasons :  ^^  1 .  The  nominative 
case  in  Irish  follows  the  verb;  2.  The  article  points  out  the 
subject ;  3.  In  sense  and  grammatical  construction  the  sen- 
tence is  the  same  as  this  :  is  olc  an  comursa  fear  glic  dlige.^' 
But  does  the  latter  sentence  really  express  the  meaning  of  the 
first  ?  Is  not  the  first  elliptical  ?  "A  gleg  lawyer  is  bad  the 
neighbour  to  yon/'  seems  the  true  meaning.  The  second  is 
fairly  conatmed, ''  The  neighbour  is  bad—a  peg  lawyer ; ''  and 
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to  us,  it  is  elliptical  like  the  other.     If  we  are  riffht^  the  rule 
that  the  nominative  case  follows  the  verb  is  not  aDsolute. 

The  placing  of  the  preposition  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 
is  justified  by  Professor  Bourke.  ''The  practice,''  he  says,  ''is 
judged  to  be^  it  seems,  in  English,  as  it  is  in  Irish,  rather  a 
propriety  of  idiom  than  an  error  of  grammar/' — "College 
Irish  Grammar/'  p.  218,  3rd  ed.  Dr.  OMSonovan  censored  the 
practice ;  and  as  regards  English  so  did  Murray.  CDonovan 
says,  ^'the  relative  pronoun  is  often  loosely  apphed  in  the 
modem  language,  somewhat  like  the  colloquial  but  incorrect 
English,  ^'  who  does  ho  belong  to."  The  professor's  view  is 
opposed  to  this  opinion.  He  continues,  however,  "It  can 
with  truth  be  said  that  the  loose  application  of  the  preposition 
to  the  relative  pronoun  in  the  English  language,  has  come 
from  the  parent  Saxon  dialect."  It  is  a  more  probable 
opinion,  however,  that  the  loose  application  of  the  preposition 
to  the  relative  pronoun  is  not  a  practice  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  Anglo-Saxons  never  wrote,  "to  whom 
does  he  belong."  The  practice  of  to-ivhoining  came  in 
when  the  old  interrogativcs  were  adopted  as  relative 
pronomis. 

Before  wo  leave  Mr.  Bourko's  Si/utud'j  which,  fi'om  the  first 
chapter  to  the  last,  is  full,  clear,  and  simple,  and  bears  in  every 
line  of  it  evidence  of  the  Professor's  thorough  skill  in  his 
subject,  we  shall  turn  to  a  section  that,  if  it  do  not  decide  the 
point,  gives  a  clue  to  the  construction  of  such  words  as  agoing. 
Max  Miiller  holds  that  "  I  am  going  "  is  a  corruption  of  "  I  am 
agoing,"  and  that  the  prefix  a  means  on  ;  so  that,  by  his  dictum, 
acfoing  is  on  goimj.  Wo  have  the  construction  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ;  but  the  grammarians  do  not  explain  it.  The  Welsh 
grammarians  instruct  us  that  this  a  is  an  auxilary  affirmative 
adverb ;  but  they  do  not  compound  it  with  the  verb :  they  do 
not  write  "  I  am  agoing,"  but "  I  am  a  going ;"  and  they  con- 
sider it  a  mere  expletive.  "  A  item  est  adverbium  sea  pa/rticula 
verbis  in'eposita  nihil  signijicans.''  Perhaps  so.  Mr.  Bourke, 
however,  teaches  that  a  is,  in  Irish,  the  preposition  equivalent 
to  the  English  in,  used  in  "  the  continuative  form  of  the  active 
and  passive  voice  "  of  the  verb,  "  as  t&  an  clog  a  bualad — ^the 
clock  is  striking  "  (in  striking,  or  at  its  striking) — "  corres- 
ponding to  the  Saxon  form  a-striking,"  We  ar  j  disposed  to 
treat  the  augment  (i  as  a  mere  intensive. 

'^  My  heart  'h  iu  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here, 
My  heart  \s  iu  the  Highlands  (ichasiyig  the  deer ; 
Achasifig  the  wild  deer  and  following  the  roe  ; 
My  heart 's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  goi** 
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Here,  a^diasing  is  ehasing  intensified^  and  the  augment  gives 
as  well  a  fuller^  stronger  flow  to  the  word.  One  deep  in  wordv 
craft  might  possibly  chase  this  augment  through  hfuf-a-dozen 
languages  to  that  common  refuge  for  crazed  rematologists^  the 
Sanscrit^  and  find  it  in  the  verbal  augment  a.  The  Irish  a 
fails  us  in  the  present. 

The  Prosody  of  Mr.  Bourke's  Grammar  is  of  more  than 
usual  interest.  We  scarcely  know  how  to  do  justice  to  it.  He 
begins  by  explaining  what  verse  is.  and  wbkt  the  properties 
essential  to  it  are;  and  he  exemplifies  his  propositions  by 
extracts  from  Archbishop  MacHale^s  translations  from  Moore^s 
Melodies,  and  by  some  pieces  by  other  hands^  ^mong  which  is 
a  translation  into  Irishj  by  himself,  of  the  beautiful  Latin 
hymn,  Jesu  dulcis  menwria.  The  Professor  then  treats  of  the 
versification  of  the  Iridi  bards  : — 

Wa8  their  yersification  founded  on  quantity  or  on  accent— on  measure 
alone,  on  assonanoe,  alliteration,  or  paraUelism  ?  It  was  founded  on  none  of 
these  exclusively  :  not  on  quantity,  as  practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins, 
which  any  one  skilled  in  Latin  prosody  may  readily  learn  by  analyzing  an 
Irish  quatrain  ;  nor  on  accent  only  ....  Of  course  it  is  true  that  accent 
l>lays  a  part  in  all  kinds  of  versification.  Nor  was  the  ancient  Irish  metre 
One  merely  of  measure,  of  assonance,  or  parallelism.  It  embraced  all  these 
qualities,  some  one  of  which  was  considered  by  other  people  speciaUy  essential 
in  oonstituting  verse.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  it  has  been  pronounced  by 
CMolloy  ''the  most  difficult  kind  of  composition  luider  the  canopy  of 
heaven.** 

In  reading  the  poetry  of  the  ancient  bards,  either  published  or  still  in 
MSS.,  one  cannot  &il  to  perceive  in  Irish  verse  composition  that  the  following 
reqnbites  have  been  deemed  either  essential  or  necessary  : — 

1.  Eadi  stanza  is  a  quatrain,  or  stave  of  four  lines. 

2.  In  each  line  there  are  seven  syllables  generally. 
^  Of  these,  some  must  neoeesanly  be  aUiUrative, 

4.  Asflonaaoe  is  indispensable. 

5.  Rhyme,  therefore,  if  assonance  be  perfect,  is  found  in  Irish  verse. 

6.  Bhythm,  as  well  as  rhyme,  lends  its  symphony. 

7.  Parallelism  of  thought  is  often — of  words,  usually — employed. 

8.  Each  line  expresses  a  judgment.    The  same  word  in  the  same  senne 

is  never  used  twice  in  a  stave. 

9.  Special  kinds  of  verse  require  (1)  a  syllable  to  be  annexed  to  the 

prescribed  number ;  or  that  (2)  the  final  term  in  the  second  and 
fourth  lines,  or  first  and  second  lines,  consist  of  one  syllable  more 
than  that  of  the  other  verse  in  the  same  couplet ;  or  that  (3) 
there  exist  a  certain  alliteration  or  assonance.  These  specialities 
Irish  bards  and  grammarians  have  distinguished  by  specific 
names. 

Ona— 1,  2,  regard  the  metre  and  mould  of  verse  ;  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  its  oma- 
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ments,  its  symphony,  and  phonetic  effect ;   8,  the  thoughts  ;  9,  special  kinds 
of  verse-making. 

The  first  four — ^number  of  lines,  number  of  syllables,  alliterations,  and 
assonance — are  indispensable  in  d^n  dfreac,  or  direct  metre  ;  the  others  only 
for  particular  kinds  of  Irish  verse. — pp.  239-40. 

This,  Mr.  Bourke  follows  by  an  extended  explanation,  which 
it  is  not  necessary  we  should  quote  from.  But  his  dissertation 
on  consonantal  assonance  is  so  instructive  that  we  cannot  pass 
it.     The  Irish  bards  arranged  the  consonants  in  five  classes : — 

1.  Three  soft — i.e.,  smooth — c,  p,  t. 

2.  Three  medUe — g,  b,  d. 

3.  Three  r(yu{ih — i.e.,  aspirai<B — c,  p  (».«.»  f),  t. 

4.  Five  strong,  or  double — 11,  nn,  rr,  ng,  m  (nasal). 

•   •    • 

5.  Seven  light  (aspiraied  'mediae  and  the  liquids) — ^g,  b,  d,  1,  m,  n,  r^ 

and  the  sibilant  s,  called  by  them  the  queen  of  consonants  ;  for 
it  is  bound  by  no  rule,  nor  influenced  by  those  laws  which  direct 
the  use  of  the  other  consonants. 
Oas.  1. — Comarda  briste  (consonantal  assonance)  requires,  then,  a  phonetic 

agreement  in  consonants  of  the  same  class  ;  e,g.,  m  and  r  (class  ^),  c  and  t 

(class  3). 

The  terms,  "  uaim  **  and  "  uair,**  )  „,^i,«  ««  ^c^^^r.^^ 
\,    .  .      ,  ,      • ..       /  make  an  assonance. 

"  rat "  and  "  gac  "       ) 

Obs.  2. — Perfect  lussonance  is  imperfect  rhyme. 

*^  In  ek  assonantid,  origo  prima  assonantiie  finodis  est,  cultoe  pnesertim  k 
populis  recentioribus  Europie  quam  dicunt  rtnium.'' — Zeuss.  And  he  shows 
in  a  note  that  the  word  rimnm  (rhyme)  is  of  Irish  origin  :  "  Quamvis  ea  vox 
computationem  poeticam  indirans  in  vetustis  libris  Hibemicis  non  occurrat 
frequentissimi  tamen  est  usus.  Simplex  Hibemica  subetantiva  rim,  inde 
derivatur  rimiri,  computator." — p.  912,  Gram. 

The  fifth  requisite,  rhyme,  is  therefore  a  quality  of  Irish  verse. 

In  perfeci  rhyme  mere  chime  is  not  enough,  the  (uxenJt  must  &11  on  the 
chiming  syllables  ;  in  imperfect,  the  accent  does  not  fall  on  the  chiming  syl- 
lables. To  couple  an  accented  syllable  with  an  unaccented  one  (as  the  words 
fly  and  speedily),  or  two  unaccented  syllables  (like  ty  in  flighfy  and  Uy  in 
merrily)  Ls  imperfect  rhyming.  In  order,  therefore,  to  form  a  perfect  rhyme 
the  chiming  syllables  must  be  accented. 

It  happens  very  rarely  that  perfect  rhyme  is  found  in  Irish  verse  :  it  is 
only  whenever  some  very  perfect  assonances  occur.  In  Irish,  as  in  Spanish 
poetry,  assonance  was  more  attended  to  than  mere  rhyme. 

The  sixth  requisite  of  Irish  verse  is  "  uaitne "  "  union,^  symmetry,  sym- 
phony. ....  Hence  this  requisite  includes  the  two  qualities  known  to 
scholars  as  rhythm  and  verbal  parallelism..  Parallelism  requires  that  two  or 
more  terms  in  the  second  line  of  the  couplet  should  form  a  symphony  with 
others  of  the  same  articulate  character  in  the  first  or  leading  line.  Assonance 
is  also  employed  as  a  subordinate  kind  of  parallelism,  or  balancing  of  wo^ 
arid  syllables. 
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To  illustrate  this  plainly,  let  us  analyze  the  first  stanza  of  that  hymn  com- 
posed by  our  countryman,  Sedulius,  a.d.  430  : — 

*'  Hostis  Herodes  impie, 
Christum  venire  quid  times  ? 
Non  eripit  mortalia, 
Qui  regna  dat  caelestia.** 

Impie  and  venvre^  having  the  same  vowel  sounds,  form  a  correspondence  ; 
so  do  Herodes  and  times  ;  mortalia  and  regna  correspond  ;  non  eripit  forms 
a  parallel  symphony  with  qui  regna  dat ;  mortalia  cadestia  chime. 

So  natural  was  it  for  Irish  bards  to  compose  couplets  in  this  strain,  that 
many  of  the  ballad  writers  of  the  last  century  who  knew  little  English, 
'^  made  the  attempt,"  as  Dr.  Petrie  remarks,  *^  to  transfer  to  the  English  lan- 
guage the  constantly  occurring  assonantal  or  vowel  rhymes  of  the  original 
Irish  songs."  Mr.  Millikin,  of  Cork,  in  the  song,  "  The  Groves  of  Blarney," 
has  introduced  the  Irish  style  : — 

"  Kind  sir,  he  easyy  and  do  not  teoM  me. 
With  your  false  praises  most  jesting^^/ ; 
Your  dissimulation  of  invocation, 
Are  vaunting  praises,  seducing  me. 
T  not  Aurora,  nor  beauteous  Flora/* 

&c.,  &c. 

Father  Prout  has  imitated  it  in  his 

*'*Bells  of  Shand(m,  that  sound  so  gravid  on 
The  pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Lee." 

pp.  241-3. 

Mr.  Bourke  occupies  one  chapter  with  explanation  and 
illustration  of  the  four  kinds  of  verse — Ddn  direac^  direct 
metre,  wMch  is  the  principal  and  prevailing  versification ; 
Oglacas^  servile  metre;  Brulingact,  fulness,  plumpness,  re- 
quires the  final  term  in  each  line  to  consist  of  three  syllables ; 
and  Droigneac,  a  diflBcult  kind  of  verse,  and  therefore  its 
singular  name,  the  hlacMhorn,  The  Pi-ofessor  claims  rhyme  as 
the  invention  of  the  Celts.     He  writes : — 

"  From  the  little  that  has  been  here  shown,  tiie  reader  cannot  but  perceive 
what  astonishing  command  our  ancient  bards  had  over  all  the  sources  of 
melody  and  song ;  and  how  thoroughly  conversant  they  were  with  every  kind 
of  rythmical  elegance,  and  hence  how  utterly  false  is  the  opinion  that  attri- 
butes the  introduction  of  rhyme  to  the  Saracens  in  the  9tK  century 

Rhyme  was  practised  in  the  4th  century,  even  by  Latin  poets.  Those  from 
whom  the  writers  of  the  Latin  hymns  borrowed  or  learned  the  practice,  must 
have  known  it  at  a  much  earlier  period." — p.  247. 

The  chapter  ends  with  the  following  summary.  To  most 
English  raiders  it  will  be  a  surprise,  and  many  Irishmen  will 
see  in  it  more  than  they  could  have  supposed : — 

VOL.  Y. — ^NO.  IX.  [New  SenesJ]  a 
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From  those  examples  now  furnished — drawn,  as  they  are,  fr(»n  the  best 
authenticated  sources — it  is  evident,  first,  that  in  the  second,  third,  and  sixth 
and  subsequent  centuries,  the  Irish  bards  and  JUidh  composed  yerses  in 
which  (1.)  assonancey  (2.)  aUitercUion,  (3)  rhyme,  paraUelism,  were  essential 
qualities ;  that  versification  without  some  of  these  essential  requisites  was 
never  tolerated  by  the  bards.  And  bearing  in  mind  that  the  bardic  laws  and 
regulations  were  very  binding,  and  that  all  the  Keltic  races  have  adhered  to 
the  traditions  and  teachings  of  their  progenitors,  as  Zeiiss  remarks,  '*  Marwn 
priscorum  semper  tcnacissimi  fuerirU  Celtidpopuli,^  we  must  infer,  secondly, 
that  the  Irish  bards  and  filidh  who  flourished  several  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  practised,  as  our  historical  annals  testify,  the  same  kind  of 
versification  which  was  in  use  in  the  early  Christian  ages.  And  the  third 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  which  Zeiiss  attests — the  Druids  and  bards  of 
Wales  and  Gaul  practised  the  same  kind  of  versification  in  which  the  bards 

and  fiilidh  of  Eire  composed  their  hymns  and  elegies. Another 

inference  is  this,  that  the  Keltic  inhabitants  of  (raul,  Cambria,  and  Eire 
kuew  enough  about  rhyme  and  its  use — that  Keltic  bards,  at  least  of  Gktul, 
put  the  knowledge  into  practice  2,000  years,  perhaps,  before  the  Saracens 
came  tp  enlighten  Europe. — p.  251. 

The  learned  Celtic  scholar  and  critic,  Edward  Davies,  one 
time  Chancellor  of  Christ's  College,  Brecon,  may  be  cited  to 
support  Mr.  Bourke.  Turner,  the  historian,  has  proved  that 
the  Welsh  have  considerable  remains  of  the  poetry  of  the 
sixth  century.  ^^Whom,''  then  asks  Davies,  ^'should  the 
bards  of  the  sixth  century  have  imitated  but  their  predecessors 
in  their  own  country,  and  who  had  composed  in  their  own 
language  ?  What  had  they  to  do  with  the  Saracens  or  the 
monks  of  Italy  ?  Had  not  sufficient  proofs  been  adduced  that- 
rhyme  was  generally  known  in  Europe,  as  early  as  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  yet  it  might  have  been  admitted  as 
probable  that  it  was  peculiarly  known  to  the  Celtae,  among 
whose  ancient  poets  we  find  it  in  full  establishment.'* 

Mr.  Bourke  treats  of  the  versification  of  Latin  hymns. 
The  chapter  he  devotes  to  it  is  brief,  but  extremely  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  He  beirins  by  explaining:  the  metrical 
character  of  the  hymnB.         ^         J'      P  B 

Of  these  hymns  (1)  some  are  composed  in  the  metre  of  the  poetic 
prototypes  according  to  which  Horace  and  Terence  wrote — (a)  Iambic 
trimctre,  (b)  iambic  tetrametre,  (c)  sapphic,  with  a  closing  adonic  to  complete 
the  stroph6.    Others  have  been  composed  irrespective  of  the  laws  of  Latin 

versification As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  whole  of  this  latter 

class,  and  a  great  many  of  the  former,  are  written  in  verses  of  the  same 
number  of  syllables,  and  adorned  with  the  same  phonetic  qualities  in  which 
the  bards  of  Keltic  Gkiul,  of  Cambria,  of  Eire,  composed.    How  aoooont  for 

this  fact  ? The  hynmologists  must  .  .  .  have  learned  of  the  Keltic 

bards,  or  the  Keltic  bards  learned  of  them.    The  latter  part  of  this  pmpo- 
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sition  cannot  be  admitted — chronology  and  fckcts  are  against  it.  Again, 
Zeiiss  says,  this  form  of  veisifying  was  unknown  and  entirely  foreign  to  poets 
of  classical  antiquity. — ^p.  262i 

Of  the  Latin  hymnologists^  the  Professor  sajs^ 

The  hymns  sung  in  the  Church  prior  to- the  period  in  which  Urban  VIII. 
flourished,  were  composed  either  by  (1.)  Irishmen,  such  as  Sedulius,  Colum- 
bannSjColumba,  Secundinus ;  or  (2.)  by  men  of  Keltic  origin,  as  St.  Ambrose  ; 
or  (3.)  those  who,  like  St  Augustine,  were  of  the  same  metrical  school  with 
St.  Ambrose ;  or  lastly  (4.)  those  who  flourished  between  the  fourth  century 
and  the  fourteenth,  and  followed  in  the  composition  of  hymns,  the  metre  and 
melody  of  the  great  master  of  hymnology,  St,  Ambrose.  With  regard  to 
the  first,  they,  like  St.  Fiach,  Bishop  of  Sletty,  wrote  in  Irish  ddn  dfreac, 

and  in  that  species  of  it  called  s^adna,  which  contained  eight  syllables 

For  men  who  understood  Latin  so  well,  that  in  all  the  ancient  manuscripts 
we  find  they  wrote  alternately  in  Latin  and  Irish,  the  transition  from  Irish 
to  Latin  versification  was  quite  natural  and  easy.  When,  therefore,  one  finds 
such  hymns  as  those  which  Sedulius  composed — 

"  A  solis  ort(is  cardine," 
and 

"  Hostis  Herodes  impie,**  * 

written  like  the  Irish  odes  of  the  time,  the  proof  is  complete  that  that 
manner  of  composing  hymns  was  borrowed  from  the  Irish  bards. — p.  252. 

Mr.  Bourke  illustrates  his  claim  to  the  Irish  origin  of  the 
Latin  hymn  versification  by  several  examples.  We  regret  we 
cannot  make  use  of  any  of  them.  One,  Lauda^  Sion,  salva- 
torem,  we  pass  reluctantly;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  our 
present  purpose,  and  it  would  consequently  uselessly  deprive 
us  of  space. 

An  appendix  to  the  Prosody  is  made  up  of  specimens  of 
Irish,  in  prose  and  verse,  ranging  from  the  fifth  to  the  seven- 
teenth century.  An  extensive  collection  of  Proverbs  closes 
the  volume ;  but  the  mischief  of  proverbs  is,  one  never  turns 
up  but  another  may  be  found  to  contradict  it.  Some  minds, 
however,  delight  in  them.  We  have  seen  a  grave  and  learned 
society  pondering  over  means  for  collecting  the  local  proverbs 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

The  method  of  study  suggested  by  Professor  Bourke  to  the 
Irish  student  cannot  be  improved ;  but  we  venture  to  add  that 
advanced  students  should  carefully  compare  Irish  with  the 
Scotch  and  Manks  Graelic,  and  closely  with  the  Welsh.  By 
every  comparison  they  would  increase  their  knowledge  and 
their  power  of  composition:.  We  will  illustrate  our  meaning. 
Take  the  following  efiusion.  It  relates  to  the  first  king  of 
Man,  ManaiiJidn' beg-mac-y-Lheirr.  The  date  assigned  to  the 
piece  is  1504.  mio  the  author  was  is  unknown,  but  the 
nonour  of  being  the  first  Manks  poet  is  awarded  to  him.     It 
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seemingly  relates  to  Magnus  the  Northman^  who  abont  the 
beginning  of  the  11th  century  ravaged  Man  and  Anglesea^ 
and  made  his  son  king  over  the  Manks^  having  first  obtained 
for  him  to  wife,  ^'with  a  good  grace/^  the  daughter  of 
Murchath,  ^^  chief  man  of  Ireland/' 

Manannan  beg  va  Mac  y  Leirr 
Shen  yn  chied  er  ec  row  rieau  ce  ; 
Agh  myr  share  oddym's  cur-my-n-er, 
Oea  TOW  eh  hene  agh  An-chreestee. 

Cha  nee  lesh  e  Chliwe  ren  eh  ee  reayll 
Cha  nee  lesh  e  Hideyn,  my  lesh  e  Vhow  ; 
Agh  tra  aikagh  eh  Lhuiugys  troailt 
Oallagh  eh  ee,  my  geayrt,  lesh  Kay. 

Yitmagh  eh  Doinney  ny  hassoo  er  Broo^he 
£r-lhieu  shen  hene  dy  beagh  ayn  Keead  ; 
As  shen  myr  dreill  Manannan  keoie 
Yn  Elian  shoh'n  ayn  lesh  cosney  Bwoid. 

Little  Manannan  was  son  of  Leirr ;  he  was  the  first  that  ever  had  it  (the 
island) ;  but  as  I  can  best  conceive,  he  was  himself  a  heathen.  It  was  not 
with  the  sword  he  kept  it,  neither  with  arrows  nor  bow,  but  when  he  would 
see  ships  sailing  he  would  cover  it  round  with  a  fog.  He  would  set  a  man 
standing  on  hiU  appear  as  if  he  were  a  hundred  ;  and  thus  did  wild  Manan- 
nan protect  that  island  with  all  its  booty. 

How  much  pure  Irish  is  here  ?  How  much  change  ?  What 
is  the  kind  of  change  ?  How  much  actual  corruption,  and 
whence  the  corruption  ?  Next  take  anything  like  this  render- 
ing of  Irish  into  Welsh  by  mere  change  of  orthography.  The 
Irish  is  quoted  in  the  grammar  before  us,  p.  250,  and  the 
Welsh  is  from  Davies's  "  Dissertation  on  Macpherson's 
Ossian :'' — 

Goill  mear  mileadta  Coll,  m{ir  mileddau 

Ceap  na  crodacta  Cyf  y  creuddogau 

Laim  fial  arracta  Uaw  hael  arrachau 

Mian  na  m6racta  M^  y  mordasau 

Mar  leim  lan-teinne  Mur  11am  Uawntandde 

Fraoc  nac  ffuartar  Grugiawg  vuarthawr 

•  •  • 

Laoc  go  Un  ndeabnaid  Lliich  Uawn  dyvinaidd 

R^im  an  vicuraib  Rhwy v  y  rhiwroidd 

•  •  • 

Leoman  lautarmac  Uew-vin  llwth  arvawg 

•  •   •  • 

A  leonad  biodbaid  A  ellynoedd  buddvaidd 

Tonn  ag  treun  tuarguin  Ton  a  thrin  terwyn 

Goill  na  ngnat  iaiguil  CoU,  y  gnawd  orchwyl 

Nar  traoc  a  dtreun  tacar  Nid  trech  yu  trtn  tachar. 

Is  this  phonetic  variation   or  what  ?     We  throw  out  these 
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hints  to  stadents.     The  following  is  a  specimen  of  modem 
Manks  :~^ 

0  Yee  gloyroil !  Hood^s  ta  shin  geam, 

Nyn  Mriw,  nyn  Ayr,  as  Charrey  traa  nyn  veme, 

Haualtagh  casherick,  Kee  dy  flaunys, 

Ec  dty  stoyl-reeoil  ta  shin  coyrt  ammys. 

Glorious  €U)d !  on  thee  we  call, 
Father,  Friend,  and  Judge  of  all ; 
Holy  Saviour,  heavenly  King, 
Homage  to  Thy  throne  we  bring. 

It  is  from  a  translation  of  Tupper^s  "  Hymn  for  all  Nations/^ 
But  we  wish  competent  Irish  scholiups  would  enter  on  re- 
searches that  are  lefb  almost  entirely  to  Germans,  though 
Irishmen  are  most  deeply  concerned  in  them.  It  reflects 
discredit  on  Ireland  that  her  scholars  have  done  so  little  in 
general  Celtic  rematological  investigations.  O'Donovan  saved 
them  from  absolute  disgrace.  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  should  never 
have  been  left  to  demonstrate  the  affinity  of  the  Celtic  with 
Sanscrit ;  nor  Pritchard  to  demonstrate  the  eastern  origin  of 
the  Celtic  people.  What  an  array  of  names  stands  in-reproach  ! 
Bopp,  with  his  ''Celtischen  Sprachen  in  ihren  Verhaltniss 
zum  Sanskrit,  Zend,''  &c. ;  Leo,  with  his  "  Abhandlung  zur 
dcutschen  und  keltischen  Sprache,''  and  "  Irische  Grammatik;'' 
Komer  and  Sparschuh,  each  with  his  ''  Keltischo  Studien.'* 
Then  there  is  Herman  Ebel,  whose  Celtic  studies  have  been  so 
well  translated  and  criticised  by  Dr.  W.  K.  Sullivan.  Zeiiss 
next  advances  a  great  authority  and  name.  Barth,  with  his 
''Weber  die  Druiden  der  Kelten  und  die  Priester  der  alten 
Teutschen,''  probably  not  a  score  of  men  in  Ireland  have  ever 
heard  of.  Then  there  are  Mone,  with  his  ''  Keltische  For- 
schungen  zur  Geschichte  Mittleeuropas ; ''  Gorres,  with  his 
''  Die  drei  Grund-Wurzeln  des  Celtischen  Stammes  in  GalUen 
und  ihre  Einwanderung ;  "  Keferstein,  with  his  ''  Ansichten 
iiber  die  Keltischen  Alterthiimer,  die  Kelten  iiberhaupt ;  **  and 
last,  though  far  from  all  who  could  be  cited,  come  Edwards, 
with  his  "  Recherches  sur  les  Langues  Celtiques ; ''  HoltzmanUj 
with  his  ''  Kelten  und  G^rmanem ; ''  and  Diefenbach,  with  his 
''Celtica.'' 

No  Irish  scholar  has  attempted  to  interfere  in  the  discussion 
on  the  formation  of  the  Romance  languages.  The  old  Celtic 
had  surely  something  to  do  with  it ;  but  who  strives  to  show 
how  much  and  how.  It  is  a  subject  that  has  engaged  many 
great  men.  The  men  likely  to  deal  with  it  on  a  basis  that  has 
scarcely  been  touched  on,  and  from  which  much,  it  appears  to 
us,  would  come,  have  however  so  far  shown  no  inclination  for 
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the  theme.  A  key  to  the  whole  controversy  is  the  late  Sir 
G.C.  Lewises  "Essay  on  the  Romance  Languages/'  a  work  in  its 
province  without  equal  in  English  literature.  Wo  live  in  hope 
to  see  an  Irishman  address  himself  to  the  problem.  But  we 
warn  him.  He  must  exercise  great  self-restraint^  and  employ 
severe  analysis.  The  amiable  weakness  that  would  make 
Gaelic  that  which  may  not  be  Gaelic  must  be  utterly  sup- 
pressed. 

Whether  Norse  has  had  influence  on  Irish  should  also  be 
made  an  inquiry ;  and  it  manifestly  requires  that  some  ex- 
planation of  the  occurrence  of  apparent  Anglo-Saxon  words, 
nouns  for  the  greater  part,  in  Irish  should  be  attempted.  It 
would  be  equally  interestiug  and  instructive  to  inquire  whether, 
if  the  Fir  Bolg  were  a  low  Gothic  people,  their  language 
grafted  itself  more  or  less  on  the  Irish. 

We  have  little  room  left  to  us  for  Professor  Blackie  and  his 
lecture.  He  points  to  the  connection  of  the  Guelio  and 
classic  languages.  Mr.  Blackie's  popularity  always  gains  him 
attentive  auditors,  and  the  vigour  of  his  advocacy  generally 

S'ves  success  to  his  efforts.  He  aims  to  make  Gaelic  a  study, 
is  lecture  has  the  singularity  of  being  introductory  to  a 
course  of  Greek. 

Besides  Mr.  Blackie's  lecture,  there  are  other  pleasing  signs 
of  Celtic  life  in  Edinburgh.  Messrs.  Edmonston  and  Dou^as 
have  issued  "Popular  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands,'*  with 
translations  by  J.  F.  Campbell,  4  vols. ;  "  Specimens  of 
Ancient  Gaelic  Poetry,''  collected  between  1512  and  1529, 
with  introduction  and  notes  by  W.  F.  Skene;  and  '^Tho 
Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales,"  containing  the  Kvmric  poems 
attributed  to  the  bards  of  the  sixth  century,  with  mtroduction, 
Ac,  by  W.  F.  Skene,  2  vols. 

It  is  disgraceful  to  the  whole  of  us,  Saxons  and  Celts  alike, 
that  we  leave  the  real  work  of  Celtic  research  to  continental 
scholars.  With  the  Celtic  root-tongue  and  three  dialects 
spoken  in  the  very  midst  of  us ;  with  stores  of  documents  of 
all  kinds  accessible  to  inquirers;  with,  in  short,  every  means 
at  conmiand,  we  supinely  permit  the  German  and  the  French- 
man to  take  the  honours  that  ought  to  rest  with  ourselves. 

The  English  scholar  would  find  the  Celtic  a  profitable  study, 
and,  if  he  mastered  it,  a  pleasing  acquisition.  He  mistakes 
who  supposes  it  barbarous  and  barren;  and  he  equally  mistakes 
who  supposes  it  hard  and  rugged.  The  harsh,  guttural  speech 
of  Irish  and  Welsh  rustics  which  he  hears  in  the  streets  of 
Liverpool,  is  no  more  like  the  utterances  of  educated  men, 
than  the  curt,  rough  sentences  of  a  Lancashire  boor  are  like 
the  polished  perioois  of  an  Oxford  graduate. 
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Should  the  dry,  hard  utiUtarian — the  practical  man,  as  the 
slang  is — ask  why  this  tumult  about  dead  and  dying  useless 
words,  we  answer  with  Selden,  Syllables  govern  the  world  ;  and 
we  add,  ill  or  well,  as  they  accord  or  dis-accord  with  the  nature, 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  people,  they  are  addressed  to ;  as  they 
are  well  or  ill  understood. 

We  have  done  but  scant  justice  to  the  Bey.  Professor  of 
St.  Jarlath's ;  but  we  have  done  the  best  we  could  under  the 
circumstances.  He  has,  we  repeat,  completely  and  admirably 
removed  all  ground  of  complaint  of  want  of  practical  intro- 
ductions to  Irish  by  his  Grammar,  and  his  volume  of 
''  Easy  Lessons  in  Irish,''  which,  in  a  few  years,  have  gone 
through  three  editions.  Let  him  next  produce  a  good 
Dictionary,  at  a  low  price.  Duffy's  O'Reilly  is  a  fine  library 
book,  but  too  big  and  too  high  in  price  for  the  generality. 
The  Welsh  publish  excellent  low-priced  dictionaries.  There 
may  be  some  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Irish  publishers  certainly. 
Nevertheless,  a  five-shilling  dictionary  is  a  thing  very  needful. 

Turning  back  to  our  idea  of  an  Irish  Eisteddfod,  we  press  con- 
sideration of  it.  In  our  opinion,  nothing  could  conduce  more  to 
the  preservation  and  extension  of  Irish.  What  is  so  successful 
in  Wales  would  scarcely  fail  in  Ireland.  Either  more  decided 
means  must  be  taken  to  promote  the  language,  or  its  speedy 
extinction  is  certain.  There  may  be  better  means  than  lie  in 
Eisteddfods.  It  is  quite  possible.  If  they  exist,  let  them  be 
developed.  We  have  had  sentimental  whining  enough. 
Action  is  required.  But  if  the  language  must  die,  let  us  have 
no  hypocritical  lamentation :  permit  it  to  die  in  peace. 
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Art.  IV.— MADAME  RECAMIER  AND  HER  FRIENDS. 

Souvenirs  et  Correspondance  tirh  dcs  Papicrs  d^  Madame  Bdcamier.    Paris  : 
Michel  Uyj  Frferes.     1859. 

WE  took  occasion  in  our  number  of  last  January  to  trace 
the  fortunes  of  that  distinguished  lady  who  became 
consort  of  the  greatest,  though  not  the  best,  of  the  kings  of 
France.  We  saw  her  rise  from  obscurity  to  eminence,  with- 
out being  giddy  through  her  elevation ;  resisting  the  fasci- 
nations of  a  licentious  court ;  imbibing  celestial  wisdom  from 
hidden  sources  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  of  her  position; 
exerting  great  influence  without  abusing  the  delicate  trust ; 
and  at  length,  bowed  -with  age,  retiring  into  the  conventual 
seclusion  of  the  Establishment  her  piety  had  reared,  and  there 
breathing  her  last  amid  the  love  and  admiration,  the  prayers 
and  blessings  of  a  thousand  friends. 

We  have  now  another  portrait  to  hang  beside  that  of  Frances 
de  Maintenon — the  portrait  of  one  who  in  some  respects 
resembled  her ;  who,  rising,  like  her,  from  an  inferior  condi- 
tion, was  courted  by  an  Emperor,  and  betrothed,  or  all  but 
betrothed,  to  a  Royal  prince ;  withstood  innumerable  tempta- 
tions at  a  period  of  boundless  corruption;  conciliated  the 
esteem  and  friendship  of  the  best  and  wisest  men,  and  then 
glided  into  the  vale  of  years  through  the  peaceful  shade  of  the 
Abbaye-aux-Bois.  The  first  of  these  ladies  was  resplendent 
in  talents,  the  second  in  beauty ;  the  one  excelled  in  tact,  the 
other  in  sweetness  and  grace ;  the  one  in  the  sphere  of  politics 
and  public  Ufe,  the  other  in  the  realm  of  letters  and  the  private 
circle.  If  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  the  most  admired, 
Madame  R^camier  was  the  most  loved.  Each  appeared  under 
a  sort  of  disguise,  for  one  spoke  and  acted  as  if  she  were  not 
the  wife  of  her  own  husband,  and  the  other  as  if  she  were  the 
wife  of  him  who  was  her  husband  only  in  name.  Both  have 
had  violent  detractors ;  both  are  best  known  by  their  letters ; 
and  thus,  where  they  agreed  and  where  they  differed,  they 
remind  us  of  each  other.  Of  both  France  is  proud,  and  both, 
as  years  pass  on,  are  rising  into  purer  and  brighter  fame.  At 
the  same  time  it  can  by  no  means  be  said  of  Madame 
R^camier,  as  it  may  most  truly  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
that  religion  was  the  one  animating  principle  of  her  life  :  yet 
the  facts  which  we  have  to  recount  will  show — ^not,  indeed^ 
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that  religion  supplied  her  with  the  main  ends  of  her  existence, 
but  that  it  enabled  her  in  a  corrupt  age  to  follow  the  objects 
of  her  choice  in  habitual  submission  to  Grod's  actual  com- 
mandments. 

Julie  Bernard,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  was  bom 
at  Lyons,  on  the  4th  of  December,  1777.  Her  father,  a  notary 
of  that  city,  was  remarkable  for  his  handsome  face  and  fine 
figure,  and  Madame  Bernard  was  a  noted  beauty.  She  had 
a  passion  for  show,  and  during  the  long  illness  which  ended  in 
her  death  in  1807,  found  her  chief  amusement  in  dress  and 
ornaments.  When  Julie  was  seven  years  old,  her  father  was 
appointed  to  a  lucrative  post  in  Paris,  and  left  his  Uttle 
daughter  at  Villefranche,  under  the  care  of  an  aunt.  Here 
the  first  of  her  numberless  admirers,  a  boy  of  her  own  age, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  her  susceptible  mind,  and  here, 
too,  she  received  her  earliest  education  in  the  convent  of  La 
Deserte.  The  memory  of  that  hallowed  spot,  its  clouds  of 
incense,  its  processions  in  the  garden,  its  hymns  and  flowers, 
abode  with  her,  she  said,  through  life  like  a  sweet  dream,  and 
to  the  lessons  there  taught  she  ascribed  her  retention  of  the 
faith  amid  the  host  of  sceptical  opinions  she  encountered  in 
after  years.  It  was  not  without  regret  and  tears  that  she  bade 
farewell  to  the  abbess  and  sisters,  and  turned  her  face  towards 
Paris  and  the  attractions  of  her  parents^  home.  Nothing  but 
accomplishments  were  thought  of  to  complete  her  education. 
The  brilliant  capital  was  to  supersede  the  ^'  Deserte  "  in  her 
affections,  and  her  mother  took  great  pains  to  make  Juliette  as 
frivolous  as  herself.  Her  chief  attention  was  given  to  music,  she 
was  taught  to  play  the  harp  and  piano  by  the  first  artists,  and 
took  lessons  in  singing  from  Boieldieu.  This  was  a  real  gain, 
though  in  a  different  way  from  that  which  was  intended.  We 
shall  see  fiirther  on  how  the  skill  thus  acquired  was  afterwards 
employed  in  the  service  of  religion,  and  how  the  habit  of 
playing  pathetic  airs  and  pieces  soothed  many  a  sad  moment 
when  she  was  old  and  blind. 

Her  first  contact  with  royalty  was  by  accident.  Her 
mother  had  taken  her  to  see  a  grand  banquet  at  Versailles, 
to  which,  as  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  public  were  ad- 
mitted as  spectators.  Juliette  was  very  beautiful,  and  the 
queen,  struck  by  her  appearance,  sent  one  of  her  ladies  to  ask 
that  she  might  retire  with  the  royal  family.  Madame  Royale 
was  just  of  the  same  age  as  Juliette,  and  the  two  children  were 
measured  together.  Madame  Royale  also  was  a  beauty,  and 
not  over-pleased,  it  seems,  by  this  close  comparison  with  a 
girl  taken  out  of  a  crowd.  How  Uttle  could  either  foresee  the 
strange  fortunes  that  awaited  the  other ! 
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Madame  Bernard,  with  her  love  of  display,  took  a  pride 
also  in  gathering  clever  men  around  her.  Laharpe,  Lemontey, 
BarrtTo,  and  other  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
frequented  her  drawing-room,  and  M.  Jacques  B^camier,  an 
eminent  banker  of  Paris,  and  son  of  a  merchant  at  Lyons,  was 
a  constant  guest.  His  character  was  easy  and  jovial;  he 
wrote  capital  letters,  spouted  Latin,  made  plenty  of  money, 
spent  it  fast,  and  was  often  the  dupe  of  his  generosity  and 
good  humour.  He  had  always  been  kind  to  Juliette,  and  had 
given  her  heaps  of  playthings.  When,  therefore,  in  1 793,  he 
asked  her  hand  in  marriage,  she  consented  without  any  repug- 
nance, though  Madame  Bernard  explained  to  her  the  incon- 
veniences which  miffht  arise  from  their  disparity  of  age,  habits, 
and  tastes — M.  Recamier  being  forty-two  and  Juliette  only 
fifteen.  The  wedding  took  place ;  but  their  union  is  a  mystery 
which  has  never  been  solved  with  certainty.  To  her  nominal 
husband  she  was  never  anything  but  a  daughter.  Her  niece, 
Madame  Lenormant,  says  she  can  only  attest  the  fact,  which 
was  well-known  to  all  intimate  friends,  but  that  she  is  not 

bound   {chargee)   to  explain  it.       Madame   M ^  another 

biographer,  believes,  as  did  many  besides,  that  she  was  in 
reality  M.  Recamier's  daughter ;  that,  living,  as  everyone  did 
during  the  reign  of  terror,  in  fear  of  the  guillotine,  he  wished 
to  bo  able  to  leave  her  his  fortune  in  case  of  his  death ;  and 
in  the  meantime,  to  place  her  in  a  splendid  position ;  that 
Madame  Recamier,  made  aware  of  her  real  parentage,  would 
of  course  be  the  last  to  reveal  and  pubUsh  her  mothePs  shame; 
and  that  this  story,  carefully  borne  in  mind,  explains  all  the 
anomalies  of  her  life. 

To  this  strange  alliance,  however,  is  due  the  formation  of  the 
most  remarkable  Uterary  salon  of  the  present  age.  It  represented 
more  perfectly  than  any  other  those  of  the  H6tel  Raanbouillet 
and  of  Madame  de  Sable  in  the  seventeenth  centuiy;  of 
Madame  Geoflfrin,  Madame  d'Houdetot,  and  Madame  Suard^ 
in  the  eighteenth  ;*  and  it  surpassed  in  solid  attractions  those 
of  Madame  de  Stacil  at  Coppet,  and  of  Madame  d' Albany  of 
Florence,  of  which  it  was  the  cotemporary.  She  was  herself 
its  life,  and  diffused  over  it  a  charm  no  biography  can  seize. 
So  young  and  fair,  so  fascinating  yet  so  innocent,  she  riveted 
every  gaze,  and  attracted  all  hearts  without  yielding  to  any. 
Like  the  colouring  of  a  landscape  which  changes  every  hoor^ 
she  defied  description,  and  found  no  adequate  reflex  save  in 
the  fond  esteem  and  faithful  memory  of  .those  who  knew  her. 
Yet  her  nearest  and  dearest  friends  felt  that  she  was  above 


*  "  Causeries  du  Lundi,"  par  Sainte-Beuve.    Tome  L  pp.  114, 116, 
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them  j  and  it  might  be  said  of  her^  as  Saint-Simon  said  of  the 
Dachesse  de  Boorgogne^  that  she  walked  like  a  goddess  on 
clouds.  Her  beauty  made  her  popular,  and  she  was  talked 
of  everywhere;  for  the   Parisians   at  this  time,  like  refined 

gEkgans^  affected  the  worship  of  beauty  under  every  form. 
he  seemed^  therefore,  by  general  consent,  to  have  a  natural 
mission  to  restore  society,  which  a  series  of  revolutions  had 
completely  disorganized,  and  her  power  of  drawing  people 
together  and  harmonizing  what  party  politics  had  unstrung, 
became  more  apparent  every- day.  By  birth  she  belonged  to 
the  people,  by  testes  and  manners  to  the  aristocracy,  and 
had  thus  a  double  hold  over  those  who,  with  republican  prin- 
ciples, were  fast  returning  to  early  associations  of  rank  and 
order. 

It  was  a  happy  day  when  the  churches  were  re-opened  in 
Paris,  and  the  sofb  swelling  notes  of  the  0  Salutaris  Hostia 
filled  the  crowded  fanes  once  more.  It  was  as  the  pasan  of 
the  faithful  over  the  scattered  army  of  unbelief.  Madame 
Becamier  was  in  request.  She  held  the  plate  for  some  chari- 
table object  at  Samt-Roch,  and  collected  the  extraordinary 
sum  of  20,000  francs.  The  two  gentlemen  who  attended  her 
could  scarcely  cleave  a  way  for  her  through  the  crowd.  People 
mounted  on  chairs,  on  pillars,  and  the  altars  of  the  side 
chapels,  to  see  her.  In  these  days,  dancing  was  her  delight. 
She  was  the  first  to  enter  the  ball-room,  and  the  last  to  quit 
it.  But  this  did  not  last  long.  She  soon  gave  up  the  shawl- 
dance,  for  which  she  was  famous,  though  nothing  could  be 
more  correct  and  picturesque  than  the  movements  she  executed 
while,  with  a  long  scarf  in  her  hands,  she  made  it  by  turns  a 
sash,  a  veil,  and  a  drapery — drooping,  fiuctuating,  gliding, 
attitudinizing,  with  matdiless  teste.  Her  reign  was  absolute. 
In  the  promenades  of  Longchamps,  no  carriage  was  watched 
like  hers  j  and  every  voice  pronounced  her  the  fairest. 

Twice  only  in  her  life  did  she  meet  Bonaparte,  and  to  most 
persons  in  her  position  and  at  that  period  those  moments 
would  have  proved  fatal.  His  eye  was  as  keen  for  female 
charms  as  for  weak  points  in  the  enemy's  line.  He  saw  her 
first  in  1797,  during  a  triumphal  ffite  given  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg Palace  in  his  honour.  He  had  just  returned  from  his 
marvellous  campaign  in  Italy,  and  genius  was  reaping  the 
laurels  too  seldom  bestowed  on  solid  worth.  Madame 
R^camier  was  not  insensible  to  his  military  prowess.  She 
stood  up  to  observe  his  features  more  plainly,  and  a  long 
murmur  of  admiration  filled  the  hall.  The  young  conqueror 
turned  his  head  impatiently.  Who  dared  to  divide  public 
attention  with  the  hero  of  CastigUone  and  BivoU  ?    He  darted 
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a  harsh  glance  at  his  rivals  and  she  sank  into  her  seat.  Bat 
the  beautiful  vision  rested  in  his  memory.  He  saw  her  once 
again,  about  two  years  later,  and  spoke  with  her.  It  was  at 
a  banquet  given  by  his  brother  Lucien,  then  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  Madame  R^camier  as  usual  was  all  in  white,  with 
a  necklace  and  bracelets  of  pearls.  The  First  Consul  paid  her 
marked  attention,  and  his  words,  though  insignificant  in  them- 
selves, meant  more  than  met  the  ear.  His  manners,  however, 
were  simple  and  pleasing,  and  he  held  a  little  girl  of  four  years 
old,  his  niece,  by  the  hand.  He  chid  Madame  Becamier  for 
not  sitting  next  him  at  dinner,  fixed  his  gaze  on  her  during 
the  music,  sent  Fouch^  to  express  to  her  his  admiring  regard, 
and  told  her  himself  that  he  should  like  to  visit  her  at  Clichy. 
But  Juliette,  though  respectful,  was  discreet.  Time  flowed 
on ;  Napoleon  became  Emperor,  and  from  the  giddy  height 
of  the  imperial  throne  bethought  him  of  the  incomparsbble 
lady  in  white.  He  had  a  double  conquest  to  make.  Her 
ch&teau  was  the  resort  of  emigrant  nobles  who  had  returned 
to  France,  and  whose  sympathies  were  all  with  the  past.  To 
break  up  her  circle,  to  gain  her  over  to  his  interests,  to  en- 
hance by  her  presence  the  splendour  of  his  dissolute  court, 
were  objects  well  worthy  of  his  plotting,  ambitious,  and  un- 
scrupulous nature.  Fouche  was  again  employed  as  tempter. 
He  remonstrated  with  her  on  the  species  of  opposition  to  the 
Emperor^s  policy,  which  was  fostered  in  her  salons,  but  found 
her  little  disposed  to  make  concessions,  or  avow  any  liking  for 
the  despot.  His  genius  and  exploits,  she  admitted,  had 
dazzled  her  at  first,  but  her  sentiments  had  entirely  changed 
since  her  friends  had  been  persecuted,  the  Due  d'Enghien  put 
to  death,  and  Madame  de  Stael  driven  into  exile.  In  spite  of 
these  frank  avowals,  which  were  equally  respectful  and  fearless, 
Fouche  persisted  in  his  design,  and  in  the  park  around  Madame 
Rdcamier's  elegant  retreat,  urged  her,  in  the  Emperor's  name, 
to  accept  the  post  of  dame  du  palais  to  the  Empress.  His 
majesty  had  never  yet  found  a  woman  worthy  of  him,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  say  how  deep  might  be  his  afiection  for  one 
like  her ;  how  wholesome  an  influence  she  might  exert  over 
him ;  what  services  she  might  render  to  the  oppressed  of  all 
classes ;  and  how  much  she  might  "  enlighten  the  Emperor's 
religion  ! ''  Madame  Murat,  to  her  shame,  seconded  these 
proposals,  and  expressed  her  earnest  desire  that  Madame 
R^camier  should  be  attached  to  her  household,  which  was  now 
put  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  the  Empress.  To  these 
reiterated  advances,  Madame  R^camier  returned  the  most 
decided  refusal,  alleging,  by  way  of  courtesy,  her  love  of  inde- 
pendence as  the  cause.    At  last,  foiled  and  irritated,  Fouch^ 
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— ^the  Mephistopheles  of  the  piece — quitted  Clichy,  never  to 
return. 

The  Consular  episode  in  Madame  B^camier's  life  has  made 
us  anticipate  some  important  events.  We  must  return  to 
the  first  years  of  her  marriage.  It  was  in  1798  that  some 
negotiations  between  her  husband  and  M.  Necker,  the  ex- 
minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  brought  her  in  contact  with  that 
statesman's  celebrated  daughter,  Madame  de  Stael.  At  their 
first  interview  a  sympathy  sprung  up  between  the  two  ladies 
which  ended  in  a  lasting  friendship.  Madame  E^camier  lived 
in  her  friends,  and  her  circle  was  a  host  ever  increasing,  for 
she  always  talked  much  and  fondly  of  the  friends  of  former 
years.  She  could  say,  like  the  Cid,  "five  hundred  of  my 
friends.'^  Yet  she  had  her  degrees  of  attachment.  They 
were,  to  use  the  beautiful  simile  of  Hafiz,  like  the  pearls  of  a 
necklace,  and  she  the  silken  cord  on  which  they  lay.  The 
chief  of  this  favoured  circle  were  four — Madame  de  Stael  among 
womankind,  and  for  the  rest  Chateaubriand,  Ballanche,  and 
Montmorency. 

M.  NeckePs  hotel  in  the  Rue  du  Mont-Blanc  having  been 
purchased  by  M.  Recamier,  no  cost  was  spared  in  its  decora- 
tion. It  was  a  model  of  elegance,  and  every  object  of  furni- 
ture down  to  the  minutest  ornament  was  designed  and  executed 
expressly  for  it.  Here  the  opulent  husband  was  installed, 
while  the  fair  hostess  held  her  court  at  the  chdteau  of  CKchy. 
M.  Ricamier  dined  with  her  daily,  and  in  the  evening  returned 
to  Paris.  No  political  distinction  prevailed  in  her  assemblies, 
but  the  restored  emigrants  were  peculiarly  welcome.  Like 
Madame  de  Stael,  Chateaubriand,  and  almost  all  reflective 
persons  in  our  age,  she  thought  monarchy  had  better  be  limited 
by  a  parliament  than,  as  Talleyrand  said,  by  assassination. 
Yet  revolutionary  generals  and  military  dukes  gathered  round 
her  side  by  side  with  the  Due  de  Guignes,  Adrien  and  Mathieu 
de  Montmorency,  and  other  representatives  of  the  fallen  aris- 
tocracy. In  her  presence  they  forgot  their  difierences,  at 
least  for  awhile,  and  lost  insensibly  the  asperity  of  party 
prejudice. 

Due  Mathieu  de  Montmorency  was  Madame  Rdcamier's 
senior  by  seventeen  years.  He  had  served  in  America  in  the 
regiment  of  Auvergne,  of  which  his  father  was  colonel,  and  on 
his  return  to  France  abandoned  himself  to  all  the  pleasures 
and  fashions  of  the  world.  His  residence  in  the  land  of  Penn 
and  Washington  had  imbued  him  with  republican  notions, 
which  he  shared  with  a  clique  of  young  noblemen  like  himself. 
Such  persons,  as  is  well  known,  were  among  the  earliest 
victims  of  the  revolution  they   hurried  on.     Due   Mathieu 
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emigrated  in  1792^  and  soon  afterwards  learned  in  Switzerland 
that  his  brother,  the  Abbii  de  Laval,  whom  he  tenderly  loved, 
had  been  beheaded,  Bemorse  filled  his  breast,  and  drove  him 
almost  to  madness.  He  charged  himself  with  his  brother's 
death.  It  was  he  who  had  proposed  in  the  States  General 
the  abolition  of  the  privileges  of  nobility,  approved  the 
sequestration  of  Ghnrch  prope^y,  and  strengthened  the  hands 
of  Mirabcaa  and  the  power  of  that  Assembly  which  paved  the 
way  for  regicide  and  the  reign  of  terror.  Madame  de  Stael 
was  his  intimate  friend.  She  had  shared  his  political  enHiu- 
siasm,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to  soothe  him.  But  religion 
alone  could  pour  balm  into  his  smarting  wounds.  His  conver- 
sion was  complete  and  lasting.  The  impetuous,  seductive,  and 
frivolous  young  man  became  known  to  all  as  a  fervent  and 
strict  Christian.  Sainte-Beuve  speaks  of  him  as  a  '^  saint." 
Extreme  delicacy  of  language  indicated  the  inward. discipline 
ho  underwent;  while  the  warmth  of  his  feelings  and  the 
solidity  of  his  judgment  inspired  at  the  same  time  confidence 
and  regard.  His  friendship  for  Madame  de  Stael  continued, 
though  their  religious  convictions  differed,  and  he  was  alive 
to  the  imperfections  of  her  character.  He  hoped  one  day  to 
see  her  triumph  over  herself,  and  his  solicitude  for  Madame 
Rdcamior  was  equal,  though  in  another  way.  Over  her  he 
watched  continually  like  a  loving  parent.  He  trembled  lest 
she  should  at  last  fall  a  victim  to  the  gay  world  which  so  much 
admired  her,  and  which  she  sought  to  please.  To  shine  with- 
out sinning  is  difficult  indeed.  Montmorency's  letters  prove 
the  depth  and  purity  of  his  afiection.  His  intimacy  with  his 
aimahle  amie  lasted  unbroken  during  seven-and-twenty  years, 
and  ended  only  with  his  death. 

Montmorency's  death  was  the  fitting  sequel  of  a  holy  and 
useful  life.  It  happened  in  1826.  Ho  had  recently  been 
elected  one  of  the  Forty  of  the  French  Academy,  and  had  also 
been  appointed  governor  to  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  the  grand- 
son and  heir  of  Charles  X.  He  had  gone  to  the  Church  of  St. 
Thomas  d' Aquin  on  Good  Friday,  apparently  in  perfect  health, 
and  was  kneeling  before  the  altar  and  the  ''  faithful  Cross  on 
which  the  world's  salvation  hung,"  when  his  head  bowed  lower, 
and  in  a  moment  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past. 

Laharpe  was  another  distinguished  man  to  be  numbered 
among  the  lovers  of  Madame  B^camier's  society.  He  had 
known  her  from  a  child,  and  when  his  exquisite  taste  in  litera- 
ture had  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  the  French  Quintilian  his 
regard  was  not  lessened  for  one  whose  reputation  was  as 
flourishing  as  his  own.  He  passed  weeks  at  Clichy,  and  when 
he  re-opened  his  course  of  lectures  on  French  Uteratnre  at  the 
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Atlienasmn,  slie  had  a  place  reserved  for  her  near  his  chair. 
The  letters  she  received  from  him  are  equally  affectionate  and 
respectful.  He  too  had  been  converted  through  the  excesses 
of  that  revolution  which  he  had  in  the  first  instance  encou- 
raged. After  suffering  imprisonment  in  1794^  his  ideas  and 
conduct  underwent  a  total  change^  and  ho  resolved  to  devote 
his  pen  for  the  rest  of  his  days  to  the  service  of  religion.  The 
energy  with  which  he  denounced  ''  philosophers  '*  and  dema- 
gogues drew  upon  him  proscription,  and  it  was  only  by  con- 
cealing  himself  that  he  escaped  being  transported.  Of  all 
revolutions  that  of  France  in  the  last  century  has,  by  the 
horror  it  excited  and  the  reaction  it  produced,  tended  more 
than  any  other  to  consoUdate  monarchy,  discredit  scepticism, 
and  promote  the  salvation  of  souls.  It  is  a  beacon-fire  kindled 
to  warn  nations  of  the  rocks  and  shoals — the  faults  of  rule  and 
the  crimes  of  misrule— by  which  society  may  suddenly  be 
broken  up  and  civilization  retarded. 

Montmorency  was  a  statesman,  Laharpe  a  man  of  letters ; 
let  us  now  turn  to  another  friend  of  Madame  R^camier's,  who 
from  a  private  soldier  rose  to  be  a  king  and  leave  a  dynasty 
behind  him.  This  was  Bemadotte.  In  1802,  M.  Bernard 
was  postmaster  general,  and  suspected  of  complicity  in  a 
royalist  correspondence  that  menaced  the  government. 
Madame  R^camier  was  one  day  entertaining  a  few  guests  at 
dinner,  and  Eliza  Bonaparte,  afterwards  Grand  Duchess  of 
Tuscany,  was  present  by  her  own  invitation.  On  rising  from 
table  a  note  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  hostess  announcing 
the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  M.  Bernard.  To  whom  should 
she  have  recourse  at  such  a  moment  but  to  the  First  Consul's 
sister  ?  She  must  see  him,  she  said,  that  very  evening. 
"Would  Madame  Bacciocchi  procure  her  an  interview  ?  The 
princess  was  cold.  She  would  advise  Madame  BScamier  to 
see  Fouchd  first.  ^'  And  where  shall  I  find  you  again,  madam, 
if  I  do  not  succeed  ?  "  asked  Madame  Recamier.  ^'  At  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais,''  was  the  reply;  "in  my  box,  with  my 
sister.^^ 

Nothing  could  be  gained  from  Fouchd  except  the  alarm- 
ing information  that  the  affair  was  a  very  serious  one,  and 
that  unless  Madame  Recamier  could  see  the  First  Consul 
that  night,  it  would  be  too  late.  In  the  utmost  consternation 
she  drove  to  the  Thi^&tre  to  remind  Madame  Bacciocchi  of  her 
promise.  "  My  father  is  lost,''  she  said,  "  unless  I  can  speak 
with  the  First  Consul  to-night."  "  Well,  wait  till  the  tragedy 
is  over,"  replied  the  Princess,  with  an  air  of  indifference,  '^  and 
then  I  shall  be  at  your  service.  Happily  there  was  one  in  the 
box  whose  dark  eyes,  fixed  on  the  agonized  daughter,  expressed 
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clearly  tho  interest  lie  felt  in  her  position.  He  leant  forward, 
and  explaining  to  the  Princess  tliat  Madame  Becamier  appeared 
quite  ill,  offered  to  conduct  her  to  the  chief  of  the  govern- 
ment. Madame  Bacciocchi  readily  assented,  and  trladly 
resigned  the  suppliant  to  Bemadot^e^s  charge!  Agai?  ani 
again  he  promised  to  obtain  that  the  proceedings  against 
M.  Bernard  should  be  stopped,  and  repaired  immediately  to 
the  Tuileries.  The  same  night  he  returned  to  Madame 
Becamier,  who  was  counting  the  moments  till  he  re-appeared. 
His  suit  had  been  successful,  and  he  soon  after  procured  the 
prisoner's  release.  Madame  R^camier  accompanied  him  to 
the  Temple  on  the  day  M.  Bernard  was  delivered.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  post,  for,  though  pardoned,  he  had  undoubt- 
edly been  guilty  of  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
Ghmians, 

This  was  the  foundation  of  Bemadotte^s  friendship  with 
Madame  Recamier.  "  Neither  time,'^  he  wrote  to  her,  when 
adopted  by  Charles  XIII.  as  his  son  and  heir— ^^neither 
time  nor  Northern  ice  will  ever  cool  my  regard  for  you.''  He 
had  many  noble  qualities,  and  did  much  for  Sweden.  We 
could  forgive  him  for  joining  the  coalition  against  France,  if 
he  had  not  embraced  Lutheranism  for  the  sake  of  a  crown. 

During  the  short  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  Madame 
Recamier  visited  England,  where  she  received  the  kindest 
attentions  from  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Douglas,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Due  D^Orleans,  afterwards  King  of 
the  French.  Those  who  can  refer  to  the  English  newspapers  of 
that  year  will  find  that  all  the  movements  of  the  beautiful 
stranger  were  regularly  gazetted. 

But  where  is  Madame  de  Stael  ?  In  the  autumn  of  1803 
she  was  exiled  by  Bonaparte,  who  feared  her  talents  and 
disliked  her  politics.  As  the  daughter  of  Necker  and  the 
friend  of  limited  monarchy,  she  was  particularly  obnoxious  to 
one  who  represented  both  democracy  and  absolutism.  Madame 
Recamier,  ^vith  her  habitual  generosity,  offered  her  an  asylum 
at  Clichy,  which  she  accepted,  under  the  impression  that  her 
farther  removal  from  Paris  would  not  be  insisted  on.  Jnnot, 
afterwards  the  Due  d'Abrantes,  their  mutual  friend,  interested 
himself  in  her  behalf,  but  without  success.  Her  sentence  of 
exile  was  confirmed ;  she  was  not  to  approach  within  forty 
leagues  of  the  capital.  So  she  wandered  tlirough  Germany, 
and  collected  materials  for  her  Allemagne  and  Dix  annees 
d^Exil,  At  Weimar  she  studied  German  literature  under 
Goethe,  Wi eland,  and  Schiller,  and  in  1805  held  her  court  at 
Coppet,  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud.  Here  occurred,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  one  of  the  most  singular  episodes  in  Madame 
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B&^amier's  life.  She^  with  Madame  de  Stael  in  Switzerland^ 
and  Madame  d' Albany  in  Florence^  divided  the  empire  of 
literary  saJons  on  the  Continent;  and  each  of  these  ladies  felt 
in  turn  the  weight  of  the  despot  of  Europe's  sceptre.*  In 
1810  the  writer  of  Gorinne  became  the  guest  of  Mathieu  de 
Montmorenqr^  near  Blois,  and  within  the  prescribed  distance 
firom  Paris.  In  the  ch&teau  of  Catherine  de  Medici  she 
collected  round  her  a  few  firiends^  who  were  fearless  of  annoy- 
ance and  exile.  But  her  work  on  Germany  abounded  with 
allosions  to  the  Imperial  police.  The  whole  edition  of  ten 
thousand  copies  was  seized^  and  she  received  an  order  from 
the  Due  de  Bovigo  to  return  immediately  to  Switzerland. 
Madame  Becamier,  faithful  and  courageous,  followed  her, 
though  timid  advisers  prophesied  that  no  good  would  come  of 
such  imprudence.  She  stayed  there  only  a  day  and  a  half, 
and  then  pursued  her  way  in  haste  to  Paris.  But  the  sentence  - 
of  exile  had  already  gone  forth  against  her.  The  calm  and 
reUgious  Duke  Mathieu  had  just  before  expiated  in  like 
manner  the  crime  of  visiting  the  illustrious  exile.  Her  book 
on  Germany  did  not  contain  a  line  directly  against  the 
Emperor;  but  it  was  enough  that  the  authoress's  heart  beat 
with  the  pulses  of  rational  freedom,  and  the  Corsican's  tyranny 
became  minute  in  proportion  to  the  territory  over  which  it 
spread.  Thus  the  ladies,  who  so  loved  each  other,  were  not 
only  exiled,  but  separated.  Bivers  rolled  and  Alps  rose 
between  them;  lest,  perchance,  they  should  combine  their 
elegant  and  harmless  pursuits. 

The  limits  allowed  us  in  this  article  do  not  admit  of  our 
tracing  the  events  of  Madame  B^camier's  life  in  strict  chrono- 
logical order,  and  bringing  out  by  degrees  the  character  and 
history  of  her  several  friends.  Each  of  them  in  turn  will  lead 
us  away  from  the  main  thread  of  our  story,  and  we  hope  that 
our  readers  will  follow  us  with  indulgence  when  we  are  obliged 
to  take  it  up  again  rather  awkwardly.  We  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  mass  together  many  things  which  had  better  be 
kept  apart. 

One  day,  in  the  autumn  of  1806,  Monsieur  Becamier  brought 
some  dismal  news  to  Clichy.  The  financial  condition  of  Spain 
and  her  colonies,  combined  with  other  untoward  events,  had 
placed  his  Bank  in  such  jeopardy  that,  unless  the  Government 
could  be  induced  to  advance  him  £40,000  on  good  security, 
he  must  stop  payment  within  two  days.  A  hurge  party  had 
been  invited  to  dinner;  and  the  hostess,  suppressing  her 
emotions  with  extraordinary  self-command,  did  the  honours  of 
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her  house  in  a  manner  calculated  to  obviate  alarm.  It  was  a 
golden  opportunity  for  Imperial  vengeance,  and  it  was  not 
lost.  All  aid  from  the  Bank  of  France  was  refused,  and  the 
much- envied  Mai  son  Rt^camier  was  made  over,  with  all  its 
liabilities,  to  the  hands  of  its  creditors.  So  cruel  a  reverse 
was  enough  to  try  the  fortitude  of  the  most  Christian.  Nor 
was  Madame  Recamier  found  wanting  in  that  heroic  qualitv. 
Indeed,  there  are  few  women  who,  taken  all  in  all,  wonld 
serve  better  to  enforce  Eliza  Famham^s  ingenious  arguments 
for  the  superiority  of  her  sox.*  While  her  husband's  spirit 
was  almost  broken  under  the  blow,  she  calmly,  if  not  cheer- 
fully, sold  her  last  jewel,  and  occupied  a  small  apartment  on 
the  ground  floor  of  her  splendid  mansion.  The  rest  of  the 
house  was  let  to  Prince  Pignatelli,  and  ultimately  sold.  The 
French  have  their  faults — great  faults;  what  nation  has 
not  ?  but  let  us  do  them  the  justice  to  say  that  in  their 
friendships  they  are  faithful.  The  poor  wife  of  the  ruined 
banker  was  as  much  honoured  and  courted  by  them  in  her 
adversity  as  she  had  been  when  surrounded  with  every 
luxury  and  every  facility  for  hospitable  entertainments.  Let 
those  who  would  form  an  idea  of  the  sympathy  expressed 
by  her  friends  read  that  touching  letter  of  Madame  de 
Stael  which  Chateaubriand  has  preserved. f  The  opulent 
and  gay,  the  learned,  the  brilliant,  the  serious,  came  in 
troops  to  that  garden  of  the  hotel  in  the  Rue  du  Mont 
Blanc,  where  the  unsullied  and  queenly  rose  was  bending 
beneath  the  storm.  The  jealous  Emperor,  at  the  head  of  his 
legions  in  Germany,  heard  of  the  interest  she  excited;  for 
Junot,  just  returned  from  Paris,  could  not  refrain  firom 
reporting  at  length  what  he  had  seen.  But  Napoleon  inter- 
rupted him  with  impatience,  saying,  "  The  widow  of  a  field- 
marshal  of  France,  killed  on  the  battle-plain,  would  not  receive 
such  honours  !  "  And  why  should  she  f  Is  there  no  virtue 
but  that  of  valour  ?  Are  there  no  conquests  but  those  of  the 
sword  ? 

The  trial  which  Juliette  bore  so  patiently  was  fatal  to  her 
mother.  Madame  Bernard's  health  had  long  been  declining; 
laid  on  a  couch,  and  elegantly  attired,  she  received  visits 
daily ;  but  her  strength  gave  way' altogether  when  her  daughter 
fell  &om  her  high  estate.  She  little  knew  that  Madame 
Recamier  was  on  the  very  point  of  having  a  royal  Prince 
for  her  suitor.  Only  three  months  after  the  failure  of  the 
bank   Madame   Bernard    passed   away,   deeply  lamented  by 

*  "  Woman  and  her  Era.*'    2  vols.    New  York, 
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her  loving  daughter,  whom  filial  piety  made  blind  or  indul- 
gent to  her  imperfections. 

Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia  was  a  nephew  of  Frederio  the 
Great.  Chivahous,  brave,  and  handsome,  he  united  very- 
ardent  feelings  with  candour,  loyalty,  and  love  of  his  country. 
He  had,  in  October,  1806,  been  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
8aalfeld,  where  his  brother.  Prince  Louis,  had  fallen  fighting 
at  his  side.  The  mourning  he  still  wore  added  to  his 
dignity,  and  the  society  and  scenery  in  the  midst  of  which 
Madame  B^camier  first  met  him,  deepened  the  charm  of  his 
presence  and  devoted  attentions. 

It  was  in  1807,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  (Jeneva, 
hallowed  to  the  thoughtful  mind  by  so  many  historic  associa- 
tions, and  encircled  by  all  the  gorgeous  loveliness  of  which 
Nature  is  so  lavish  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps.  There,  in  the 
ch&teau  of  Madame  de  Stael,  Juliette  listened  during  three 
months  to  his  earnest  conversation,  and  heard  him  propose 
that  she  should  be  his  bride.  Her  marriage  with  M.  E^camier 
presented  no  real  difficulty ;  it  was  a  civil  marriage  only  j  the 
peculiar  case  was  one  in  which  the  Catholic  Church  admits 
of  declaration  of  nullity;  and  for  which,  in  Protestant  Ger- 
many, legal  divorce  could  very  easily  be  obtained.  Madame 
de  StaePs  imagination  was  kindled  by  this  romantic  incident, 
and  she  did  not  fail  to  second  the  Prince's  suit.  Juliette 
herself  was  fully  alive  to  the  honours  that  were  proposed  her. 
It  was  no  impoverished  refugee  that  sought  her  hand.  Though 
a  prisoner  for  the  moment,  he  would,  doubtless,  soon  be  set 
at  liberty,  and  he  was  as  proud  as  any  of  his  exalted  rank. 
Yielding,  therefore,  to  the  sentiments  he  inspired,  Madame 
H^eamier  wrote  to  her  "husband  to  ask  his  consent  to  a 
separation.  This  he  could  not  refuse ;  but,  while  granting  it, 
he  seems  to  have  appealed  to  her  feelings  with  a  degree 
of  earnestness  which  profoundly  touched  her  heart.  He 
had,  he  said,  been  her  friend  from  childhood;  and,  if 
she  must  form  another  union,  he  trusted  it  would  not  take 
place  in  Paris,  nor  even  in  France.  His  letter  turned 
the  current  pf  her  desires.  She  thought  of  his  long  kindness, 
his  a^,  his  misfortune,  and  resolved  not  to  abandon  him. 
Beligious  considerations  may  also  have  weighed  with  her,  for 
Prince  Augustus  did  not  hold  the  true  faith.  He  had,  more- 
over, two  natural  daughters,  the  Countesses  of  Waldenburg, 
and  this  circumstance  also  may  have  indisposed  her  to  the 
match.*  He  had,  as  she  once  said,  many  fancies.  Would  a 
morganatic  marriage  bind  his  wandering  heart,  or  could  she 
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endure  the  pain  of  being  expatriated  for  ever?  Thev  parted 
without  any  definite  engagement,  but  he  repadred  to  Berlin  to 
obtain  his  family's  consent.  Madame  Becamier  returned  to 
Paris  j  and,  though  she  declined  the  honour  of  his  hand  on  the 
ground  of  her  responding  imperfectly  to  his  affection,  she 
sent  him  her  portrait,  which  he  treasured  till  the  day  of  his 
death.  A  ring  which  she  also  gave  him  was  buried  with  him, 
and  they  never  ceased  while  on  earth  to  correspond  in  terms  of 
the  warmest  friendship.  In  1815  the  Prince  entered  Paris 
with  the  victorious  legions  of  allied  Europe,  having  written  to 
his  friend  from  every  city  that  he  entered;  and  in  1825  they 
had  their  last  interview  in  the  Abbaye-aux-Bois. 

We  must  now  follow  her  into  exile.  It  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  1811  that  she  took  up  her  abode  in  the  dreary  town  of 
Ch&lons-sur-Mame,  which  happened  to  be  just  as  far  from 
Paris  as  she  was  required  to  live,  and  no  farther.  The  Pre- 
fect was  an  amiable  man,  and  retained  his  post  during  forty 
years,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  each  government  in  succes- 
sion. But  that  which  alleviated  most  the  dulness  of  Ch&lons 
was  its  neighbourhood  to  many  beloved  friends,  particularly 
Montmorency.  In  June,  1812,  however,  she  quitted  it  for 
Lyons,  being  unwilling  to  compromise  those  who  were  most 
ready  to  console  her  in  exile.  Many  a  chftteau  round  had 
claimed  the  happiness  of  entertainiug  her;  but  to  be  kind  to 
those  who  are  suspected  is  always  to  draw  suspicion  on  oneself. 
Benouncing  many  delights  within  her  reach,  she  had  sought 
one  of  the  purest  in  playing  the  organ  in  the  parish  church, 
both  during  the  week  and  on  Sundays  at  High  Mass  and  Ves- 
pers. She  did  the  same  at  Albano  during  her  stay  there  in 
the  ensuing  year. 

Italy,  and  above  all  Rome,  attracts  sooner  or  later  whatever 
is  most  cultivated  in  mind  and  taste.  Thither,  in  1 813,  Madame 
Becamier  turned  her  steps.  She  was  attended  by  her  niece 
and  her  maid.  Montmorency  accompanied  her  as  far  as  Gham- 
bery,  and  her  can*iage  was  well  supplied  with  books,  which 
M.  Ballanche  had  selected  to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  way. 
This  gentleman  was  the  son  of  a  printer  at  Lyons,  and  hia 
genius  t  became  his  fortune.  His  prose  writings  were  con- 
sidered a  model  of  style,  and  ultimately  obtained  him  a  place 
in  the  French  Academy.  Neglecting  subjects  of  the  day,  he 
uniformly  indulged  his  fondness  for  abstract  speculation,  and 
in  several  works  ingeniously  set  forth  his  ideas  on  the  progress 
of  mankind  througn  alternate  periods  of  revival  and  decay.* 
He  was  profoundly  Christian  at  heart,  but  coupled  his  belief 

*  "  Institutions  Sociftles,''  1818.    "  Paling^n^sie  Sociale,''  189a 
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in  the  Fall  and  Redemption  with  peculiar  notions  respecting 
human  perfectibihty.  His  mind  was  dreamy,  his  system  mys- 
tical, but  he  realized  intensely  the  existence  of  things  unseen, 
and  declared  that  "  he  was  more  sure  of  the  next  world  than 
of  this  present/'  He  mistrusted,  indeed,  the  reality  of  mate- 
rial phenomena,  and  rested  in  the  thought  of  two,  and  two 
only,  luminously  self-evident  beings,  himself  and  his  Creator. 
But  genius  is  a  dangerous  gift  to  the  student  of  theology,  and 

J)erhaps  Ballanche  would  have  been  more  sound  if  he  had  been 
ess  clever.  From  the  moment  he  saw  Madame  R^camier,  he 
became  ardently  attached  to  her  society.  Her  praise  was  his 
richest  reward,  and  the  prospect  of  reading  his  essays  and  poems 
to  her  more  than  doubled  the  pleasure  of  composing  them. 
The  first  time  he  conversed  with  her  a  curious  incident  oc- 
curred. After  getting  over  the  difficulty  ne  experienced  in 
talking  on  ordinary  topics,  he  had  risen  to  a  higher  strain, 
and  expatiated  in  glowing  language  on  philosophical  and  lite- 
rary subjects,  till  Madame  R^camier,  who  had  for  some  time 
been  much  incommoded  by  the  smell  of  the  detestable  blacking 
with  which  his  shoes  hadl^een  cleaned,  was  obliged  to  tell  him 
timidly  that  she  really  could  not  bear  it  any  longer.  M.  Bal- 
lanche apologized  humbly,  left  the  room,  and  returning  a 
minute  later  without  his  shoes,  took  up  the  conversation  where 
he  had  dropped  it,  and  was  soon  in  the  clouds  again.  But  his 
shoes  were  not  his  only  drawback.  He  was  hideously  ugly,  and 
that  by  a  cruel  mishap.  A  charlatan,  like  the  one  who  practised 
upon  Scarron,  had  prescribed  such  violent  remedies  for  his 
headaches  that  his  {aw  had  become  carious,  and  a  part  of  it 
was  removed  by  tripanning.  A  terrible  inroad  was  We  on 
one  of  his  cheeks  by  this  operation ;  but  his  magnificent  eyes 
and  lofty  forehead  redeemed  his  uncomely  traits,  and  amid  all 
his  awkwardness  and  timidity  his  friends  always  discerned  an 
expression  of  tenderness  and  often  a  kind  of  inspiration  breath- 
ing from  his  face.  Madame  R^camier's  talents  were  of  a  high 
order,  for  she  could  appreciate  those  of  others.  She  soon  forgot 
Ballanche's  shoes,  forgot  his  ungainly  movements  and  ghastly 
deformity,  and  fixed  her  gaze  on  that  inner  man  which  was  all 
nobility  and  gentleness,  glowing  with  poetry,  and  steeped  in 
the  dews  of  Hermon.  Let  us  leave  him  now  at  Lyons  :  we 
shall  meet  him  again  before  long. 

There  was  a  vast  and  dreary  city  towards  the  south  of  Italy 
which  had  once  been  called  Rome.  It  was  now  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  the  Tiber!  Without  the  Caesars  or  the 
Pope  it  was  Rome  no  more.  No  foreigners  thronged  its  streets 
and  fanes,  its  prelates  were  scattered,  and  its  scanty  inhabi- 
tants looked  sullenly  on  the  Frank  soldiers  who  turned  its 
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palaces  and  sanctuaries  into  barracks.  Hither  came  Madame 
K^camier^  and  her  apartment  in  the  Corso  was  soon  hioled  as 
an  oasis  in  the  wilderness.  All  the  strangers  in  the  deserted 
capital^  and  many  of  the  Bomans,  paid  their  court  to  this  queen 
of  society ;  and  Canova,  one  of  the  few  stars  left  in  the  twi- 
light, visited  her  every  evening,  and  wrote  to  her  every  morn- 
ing. He  chiselled  her  bust  as  no  hand  but  his  could  chisel  it, 
and  seized  ideal  beauty  while  copying  what  was  before  him. 
Ho  called  it  ''Beatrice,^'  and  it  was  worthy  of  the  name. 
Ballanche,  too,  came  all  the  way  from  Lyons  to  visit  the 
universal  favom*ite.  He  travelled  night  and  day,  and  could 
remain  at  Borne  only  one  week.  The  very  evening  of  his 
arrival  Madame  Becamier  began  to  do  the  honours  of  the 
Eternal  City.  Three  carriages  full  of  friends  drove  firom  her 
house  to  St.  Peer's  and  the  Coliseum,  where  they  all 
alighted.  Ballancho  moved  solemnly  with  his  hands  beside 
him,  overpowered  by  the  grandeur  of  all  around.  On  a  sudden 
his  piirfaUe  aviie  looked  back.  He  was  not  without  his  shoes 
this  time,  but  without  his  hat  I  ''  M.  Ballanche,''  she  said, 
^^  where  is  your  hat?^'  ^^Ah!^'  replied  the  philosopher^  "I 
have  left  it  at  Alexandria.^'  And  so  it  was — so  little  did  his 
thoughts  dwell  on  external  life. 

From  Bome  the  travellers  proceeded  to  Naples.  A  cordial 
welcome  awaited  Madame  Becamier  from  Caroline  Bonaparte^ 
whom  she  had  known  of  old.  A  page  from  the  royal  palace 
brought  her  a  magnificent  basket  of  fruit  andflowers  immediately 
on  her  ai*rival,  and  she  soon  became  the  confidante  of  both  King 
and  Queen.  Joachim  Murat  sat  on  a  usurped  throne,  and  was 
reaping  the  bitter  fruits  of  a  false  position.  Duty  bound  him 
to  Napoleon,  interest  to  the  Allies.  First  he  was  perfidions  to 
his  master,  next  to  his  colleagues.  One  day  he  entered  his 
wife's  saloon  in  great  agitation,  and  finding  Madame  Becamier, 
avowed  to  her  that  he  had  signed  the  coalition.  He  then 
asked  her  opinion  of  his  act,  taking  it  for  granted  that  it 
would  be  favourable.  But,  though  not  an  imperialist^  she  was 
a  Frenchwoman.  "  Sire  ! ''  she  replied,  "  you  are  French^  and 
to  Franco  you  should  be  faithful.''  Murat  turned  pale,  ''  I 
am  a  traitor  then,"  he  exclaimed,  and,  opening  the  window 
in  haste,  pointed  to  the  British  fleet  sailing  into  the  bay.  Then^ 
burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  he  sunk  upon  a  sofa  and  wept. 
The  year  after,  faithless  alike  to  Europe  and  to  the  empire, 
a  tempest  cast  him  on  the  shore  of  Pizzo,  and  he  was  taken 
and  shot  like  a  brigand  ! 

A  dense  crowd  was  collected  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  to  see 
the  entry  of  Pius  VII.,  after  the  ApoUyon  of  kingdoms  had 
been  sent  to  Elba.  -  The  Boman  nobles  and  gentlemen  headed 
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Uie  procession,  and  their  sons  drew  the  pontififs  carriage.  In 
it  he  knelt,  with  his  hair  unsilvered  by  age,  and  his  fine  face 
expressing  deep  humility.  His  hand  was  extended  to  bless  his 
people,  but  his  head  bowed  before  the  Almighty  Disposer 
of  human  events.  It  was  the  triumph  of  a  confessor  rather 
than  of  a  sovereign, — of  a  principle,  not  of  a  person.  Never  did 
such  a  rain  of  tears  fall  on  the  marble  paving  of  St.  Peter's  as 
when  at  last  he  traversed  the  church  and  prostrated  himself 
before  the  altar  over  the  tomb  of  the  Apostles.  Then  the 
Te  Deum  rose  and  echoed  through  those  gorgeous  arches,  and 
Madame  Becamier  was  not  insensible  to  the  affecting  scene. 
Before  leaving  Bome  the  second  time,  she  paid  a  farewell  visit 
to  General  Miollis,  who  had  commanded  the  French  forces. 
He  was  extremely  touched  by  this  civility,  and  received  her  in 
a  villa  he  had  bought,  and  which  still  bears  his  name.  He 
was  qpite  alone,  with  an  old  soldier  for  his  servant.  She  was, 
he  said,  the  only  person  who  had  called  upon  him  since  he  had 
ceased  to  govern  Bome. 

After  three  years'  absence  she  returned  to  Paris,  and,  still 
radiant  with  beauty  and  overflowing  with  gladness,  resumed 
her  undisputed  empire  over  polite  society.  Her  husband  had 
regained  nis  lost  ground,  and  was  again  a  prosperous  banker, 
while  she  possessed  in  her  own  right  a  fortune  inherited  from 
her  mother.  The  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.  had  changed 
the  face  of  her  salon  and  of  society  in  general.  Her  friends 
were  once  more  in  power,  and  those  who  had  vexed  her  and 
them  were  banished  or  forgotten.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
often  visited  her,  and  she  presented  him  to  Queen  Hortense. 
He  shocked  her,  however,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  by 
saying  of  Napoleon,  "I  have  well  beaten  him!''  She  had 
no  love  for  the  ex-Emperor;  but  France  was  her  country, 
and  she  could  not  exult  over  its  defeat.  Her  niece 
declares  that  Wellington  was  not  free  from  intoxication 
with  his  success,  and  that  nothing  but  the  indignant 
murmurs  of  the  pit  prevented  him  from  entering  the 
royal  box  with  his  aides-de-camp.*  Madame  de  Stael  died  • 
in  1817,  and  her  friend,  Mathieu  de  Montmorency,  gathered 
up  with  piety  and  hope  every  indication  of  a  religious  spirit 
which  she  had  left  behind.  She  never  raised  her  eyes  to 
heaven  without  thinking  of  him,  and  she  believed  that  in  his 
prayers  his  spirit  answered  hers.f  Prayer,  she  wrote,  was 
the  bond  which  united  all  religious  bciugs  in  one,  and  the  life 
of  the  soul.     Sin  and  suffering  were  inseparable,  and  she  had 

*  *'  Souveiura  de  Madame  Beamier/'  vol.  L  p.  268. 
t  "  Dix  aDn^  d'BxlL" 
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never  done  wrong  wiiliout  falling  into  trouble.  Daring  the 
long  sleepless  nights  of  her  last  illness  she  repeated  constantly 
the  Lord's  Prayer  to  calm  her  mind,  and  she  learnt  to  enjoy 
the  '^  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ/' 

The  void  she  left  in  Madame  B^camier's  circle  was  filled  by 
one  whosewritings  were  the  talk  and  admiration  of  Europe.  This 
was  Chateaubriand.  Professor  Robertson  has  lately  brought  him 
very  agreeably  to  our  remembrance  in  his  able  and  interesting 
Lectures  on  Modem  History.  The  Due  de  Noailles,  that 
cotemporary,  as  he  has  been  called^  of  Louis  XIV.,  pronounced 
his  eulo^  when  taking  his  place  in  the  French  Academy,  and 
he  has  left  us  his  biography  in  the  most  charming  form  in 
which  that  of  any  one  can  be  read,  viz.,  written  by  himself. 
The  portrait  a  man  draws  of  himself  in  writing  rarely 
deceives;  for  the  very  attempt  to  falsify  would  betray  the 
real  character.  Chateaubriand's  vanity  escapes  him  in  his 
Memoirs  as  frequently  as  it  did  in  his  conversation,  yet  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  he  had  great  qualities,  and  lias  built 
himself  an  enduring  name.  That  extreme  refinement  of 
thought  which  is  inseparable  from  genius  makes  him  difficult 
to  appreciate,  and  the  phases  of  society  through  which  he 
passed  were  so  conflicting  as  to  be  fatal  to  the  consistent  of 
almost  all  public  men.  Yet  he  was  on  the  whole  faithful 
through  life  to  his  first  principles.  At  one  time  he  defended 
monarchy,  at  another  freedom,  pleading  most  eloquentiy 
for  that  which  for  the  moment  seemed  most  in  danger.  Ete 
knew  the  value  of  their  mutual  support,  and,  like  all  who 
move  on  a  double  line,  he  was  often  misunderstood.  Bom  of 
an  ancient  and  noble  family,  he  chose  at  the  same  time  the 
profession  of  arts  and  arms.  The  popular  excesses  of  1791 
drove  him  from  Paris,  and  he  embarked  for  America.  There, 
in  the  immense  forests  and  savannas  of  Canada  and  the  Flo-* 
ridas,  often  living  among  savages,  he  stored  up  materials  for 
his  early  romances,  and  acquired  that  grandeur  and  depth  of 
colouring  in  descriptions  of  natural  scenery  for  which  he  is  so 
remarkable.  He  was  near  the  tropics,  in  the  land  of  the 
fire-fly  and  humming-bird,  when  he  heard  of  the  flight  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  his  arrest  at  Varennes.  Hastening  back  to 
rejoin  the  standard  of  his  royal  master,  he  i^ain  took  arms, 
and  was  seriously  wounded  at  the  seige  of  Thionville.  From 
Jersey  he  was  transported  to  London,  where  he  lived  in 
extreme  want,  taught  French,  and  translated  for  publishers. 
Here,  too,  he  produced  his  first  work,  which  was  tainted  with 
the  infidelity  of  the  day.  The  death  of  his  pious  mother 
recalled  him  to  a  better  mind,  and  awakened  in  him  a  train  of 
thought  which  issued  at  length  in  the  '^  Oenie  du  ChrisHammie" 
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*'  Aiala,**  and  "  Bene/*  likewise  under  the  form  of  romance^ 
serying  as  episodes  to  his  great  work^  avenged  the  caase  of 
religion^  and  powerfully  aided  in  producing  a  reaction  in  favour 
of  Christianify.  The  First  Consul  hafled  the  rising  star,  and 
attached  him  as  secretary  to  Cardinal  Fesch's  embassy  at 
Borne.  In  1804  he  had  just  been  appointed  to  represent 
France  in  the  republic  of  v  alais,  when  he  heard  of  the  odious 
execution  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  and  inmiediately  sent  in  his 
resignation.  He  could  serve  a  ruler  who  had  brought  order 
out  of  chaos,  but  not  an  assassin.  From  that  day  he  never 
ceased  to  be  hostile  to  the  empire.  After  wandering,  as 
Ampere  did  later,  along  the  classic  shores  of  Greece  and 
the  monuments  of  Egypt,  and  kissing  the  footprints  of  his 
Redeemer  on  the  Mount  of  Calvary,  he  returned  to  France, 
and  in  the  Yall^-aux-Loups  composed  his  prose  poem,  the 
'^  Martyrs,''  in  which,  as  in  "Fabiola''  and  ^'CalUsta,''  the 
glowing  imagery  of  pagan  art  is  blended  with  the  ethical 
grandeur  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  A  place  was  awarded  him 
in  the  French  Academy,  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  take 
till  the  Bourbons  were  restored.  Their  return  filled  him  with 
joy,  and  a  pamphlet  he  had  written  against  Bonaparte  was 
said  by  Louis  XVIII.  to  have  been  worth  an  army  to  his  cause. 
On  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  he  accompanied  the 
King  to  Ghent,  and,  on  re-entering  Paris,  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  and  made  minister  of  state.  In  1816,  having  pub- 
lished his  "  Monarchy  according  to  the  Charter,''  he  lost  the 
royal  favour  and  his  honorary  title.  His  work,  however, 
continues  to  this  day  "  a  text-book  of  French  constitutional 
law."* 

Such  was  the  statesman,  apologist,  philosopher,  and  poet, 
who,  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  obtained  an  ascendancy  over 
Madame  B^camier's  imagination  so  complete  that  the  religious 
Montmorency  trembled,  and  the  thoughtful  Ballanche  dreamed 
some  ill.  They  thought,  too,  that  her  manners  changed 
towards  them,  but  she  soon  restored  their  confidence.  It 
would  be  vain,  indeed,  to  deny  that  her  regard  for  Chateau- 
briand caused  her  many  anxious  thoughts  and  secret  tears, 
particularly  when,  after  a  few  years,  he  neglected  her  for  the 
din  of  political  debate  and  the  society  of  beings  less  exalted 
and  pure.  But  this  estrangement  was  only  temporary,  and 
both  before  it  and  after  it,  till  he  died,  her  daily  task  was  to 
soothe  the  irritability  to  which  poets  are  said  to  be  especially 
subject;  to  amuse  him  herself,  as  Madame  do  Mamtenon 
amused  Louis  XIV. ;  and  to  surround  him  with  those  who, 


•  Robertson's  "  Ijectnres,"  p.  291. 
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for  her  sake  as  well  as  for  his,  laboured  for  the  same  charitable 
end. 

Another  reverse  befell  her  in  1819.  M.  Binder  fisuled 
again,  and  £4,000,  which  his  wife  had  invested  in  his 
bank,  went  with  the  rest.  Trusting  in  the  security  of  hia 
position,  she  had  shortly  before  purchased  a  house  in  the  Bus 
d'Anjou  and  furnished  it  handsomely.  There  was  a  garden 
belonging  to  it,  and  an  alley  of  linden-trees,  where  Chateau- 
briand tells  us  he  used  to  walk  with  Madame  Becamier.  But 
the  house  and  garden  were  sold,  and  the  occupant  removed  to  a 
small  apartment  in  the  quaint  old  Abbaye-aux-Bois.  She 
placed  her  husband  and  M.  Bernard  with  M.  Bernard's  aged 
friend  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  dined  with  them,  her  niece, 
Ballancho,  and  Paul  David  everyday.  In  the  evening  she  received 
company,  and  her  cell  soon  became  the  fashion,  if  not  the  rage. 
It  was  an  incommodious  room,  with  a  brick  floor,  on  the  third 
story.  The  staircase  was  irregular;  and  Chateaubriand 
complains  of  being  out  of  breath  when  he  reached  the  top. 
A  piano,  a  harp,  books,  a  portrait  of  Madame  de  Stael,  and  a 
view  of  Coppet  by  moonlight,  adorned  it.  Flower-pota  stood 
in  the  windows ;  and  in  the  green  garden  beneath  nuns  and 
boarders  were  seen  walking  to  and  fro.  The  top  of  an  acacia 
rose  to  a  level  with  the  eye,  tall  spires  stood  out  against  the 
sky,  and  the  hills  of  Sevres  bounded  the  distant  horizon. 
The  setting  sun  used  to  gild  the  picture  and  pierce  through 
the  open  casements.  Birds  nestled  in  the  Venetian  blindsj 
and  the  hum  of  the  great  city  scarce  broke  the  silence. 

Hero  Madame  Becamier  received  every  morning  a  note 
from  Chateaubriand,  and  here  he  came  at  three  o'clock  so 
regularly  that  the  neighbours,  it  is  said,  used  to  set  their 
watches  by  his  approach.  Few  persons  were  allowed  to 
meet  him,  for  he  was  singular  and  exclusive;  but,  when 
evening  closed,  the  elits  of  France,  and  half  the  celebrities  of 
Europe,  found  their  way  here  by  turns.  The  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  Maria  Edgeworthj 
Humboldt,  Villemain,  Montalembert,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville, 
and  Sainte-Bouve  were  frequent  guests,  and  so  also  was  one 
who  deserves  more  special  notice,  Jean  Jacques  Ampere. 

It  was  on  the  1st  of  January,  1820,  that  his  illustrious 
father  presented  him,  then  in  his  twentieth  year,  to  the  circle 
of  friends  who  met  at  the  Abbaye-aux-Bois.*  The  enthu- 
siasm with  which  he  spoke,  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition, 
the  nobility  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  talents, 
soon  secured  him  a  high  place  in  Madame  Eecamier's  esteem. 

*  Le  Carre^pondantf  Mai,  1864,  p.  45. 
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He  attached  himself  to  her  with  an  ardour  that  never  cooled, 
and  that  appeared  quite  natural  to  the  elder  guests  who  had 
long  experienced  her  magical  influence.  During  the  career  of 
fame  which  he  ran  her  counsels  were  his  guide,  and  her  good- 
ness his  theme.  However  deep  his  studies,  however  distant  his 
wanderings,  among  the  surges  of  the  Categat  or  the  pyramids 
of  the  Pharaohs,  his  thoughts  always  reverted  to  her,  and 
letters  full  of  respect  and  devotion  proved  how  amiable  was 
his  character,  how  observant  and  gifted  his  mind. 

In  November,  1823,  he  and  the  faithful  Ballanche  accom- 

Sanied  her  to  Italy.  Her  niece,  whom  she  treated  as  a 
aughter,  was  suflfering  from  a  pulmonary  complaint,  and 
change  was  thought  desirable  for  her.  Chateaubriand^s  visits 
had  grown  less  jBrequent.  A  political  rivalry  also  had  sprung 
up  between  her  dearest  friends,  Chateaubriand  having,  in 
December,  1822,  accepted  the  oflBce  of  Minister  of  Foreign 
Afiairs  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mathieu  de  Montmorency. 
They  disdained  alike  riches  and  honours,  but  each  was  bent 
on  the  triumph  of  a  conviction,  and  on  linking  his  name  with 
a  public  act.  Many  thorns  beset  her  path  in  consequence  of 
their  disunion,  ai^d  absence  for  a  time  from  France  seemed 
to  ofler  several  advantages.  She  fully  possessed  the  confidence 
of  Madame  de  Chateaubriand,  and  all  who  knew  the  capricieux 
immortel,  as  that  lady  called  her  husband,  were  of  opinion 
that  by  going  to  Italy  she  might  avoid  many  occasions  of 
bitterness,  and  recall  him  to  a  calmer  and  nobler  frame. 

Nearly  a  month  was  passed  in  the  jouracy  from  Paris  to 
Rome.  The  travellers  paused  in  every  town,  and  emlored 
its  monuments,  churches,  and  libraries.  During  the  halt  at 
midday,  and  again  in  the  evening,  they  talked  over  all  they 
had  seen,  and  read  aloud  by  turns.  Ballanche  and  his  young 
friend  Ampere  discussed  questions  of  history  and  philosophy, 
and  Madame  Becamier  gave  an  air  of  elegance  to  an  apart- 
ment in  the  meanest  inn.  She  had  her  own  table-cloth  to 
spread,  together  with  books  and  flowers ;  and  her  presence 
alone,  so  dignified,  so  graceful,  invested  every  place  with  the 
charm  of  poetry.  Ballanche  and  Ampere  projected  a  Guide 
Book,  and  thus  the  latter  was  unconsciously  laying  up  stores 
for  that  graphic  ^^  Histoire  Roviaine  a  Romey^'^  on  which  his 
reputation  as  an  author  mainly  rests.  The  year  was  just 
closing  when  they  arrived  in  Bome.  It  was  here  tljat  he 
met  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte,  the  present  Emperor,  who  was 
then  a  boy,  and  here  he  had  long  and  frequent  conversations 
with  Prince  Napoleon,  his  elder  brother,  while  Queen  Hor- 
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tense  J  then  called  the  Dachess  of  Saint-Lea,  was  walking  with 
Madame  R^camier  in  the  Colisenm,  or  the  campaffna  around 
the  church  of  S.  John  Lateran  or  the  tomb  of  Cecuia  Metella. 
Bome  was  then  the  asylum  of  the  Bonapartes,  as  it  has  ever 
been  the  home  of  the  outcast  and  the  consolation  of  the 
wretched.  The  aspect  was  greatly  changed  since  the  former 
visit.  Pius  VII.  had  lately  yielded  up  his  saintly  spirit  to 
God^  and  Leo  XU.  sat  on  his  throne.  The  fStes  and  ceremo- 
nies  that  attended  his  elevation  were  all  over  except  that  of 
the  pontifical  blessing  riven  from  the  balcony  of  St.  Peter's. 
Madame  R^camier  took  her  place  beside  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  in  joint  sovereignty  over  society  at  Bome.  The 
Due  de  Laval,  Montmorency's  cousin,  who  was  then  the  French 
ambassador,  placed  his  house,  horses,  and  servants  at  her 
disposal,  and  began  or  ended  every  evening  with  her.  The 
Duchess  just  mentioned  was  in  her  sixty-fourth  year,  and 
preserved  the  traces  of  remarkable  beauty.  Her  eyes  were 
full  of  fire,  her  skin  was  smooth  and  wlute.  She  was  tall, 
erect,  queenly,  and  thin  as  an  apparition.  Her  skeleton  hands 
and  arms  were  like  ivory,  and  she  covered  them  with  bracelets 
and  rings.  Her  manners  were  distinguished,  and  she  seemed 
at  the  same  time  very  affectionate  and  rather  sad. 

The  long  fidendslap  which  subsisted  between  this  English 
Protestant  lady  and  Cardinal  Consalvi  was  not  the  least 
singular  feature  in  her  history.  Her  intimacy  with  Adrien 
and  Mathieu  de  Montmorency  was  such  that  they  always 
called  her  the  Duche88e'CA)usi7ie,  though  they  were  not  related 
to  her  at  all.  The  Due  de  Laval,  whom  she  had  known  in 
England,  writes  thus  of  her  to  Madame  Becamier,  in  May, 
1823:— 

The  Dnchess  and  I  are  agreed  in  admiring  you.  She  posBesses  some  of 
your  qualities,  and  they  have  been  the  cause  of  her  Hucccfls  through  life. 
She  is  of  all  women  the  most  attaching.  She  rules  by  gentleness,  and  is 
always  obeyed.  What  she  did  in  her  youth  in  London,  that  she  now  re- 
commences here.  She  has  all  Bome  at  her  disposal — ^ministers,  cardiniUB, 
jminters,  sculptors,  society,  all  are  at  her  feet. 

Her  days,  however,  were  dwindling  to  a  close,  as  were 
those  also  of  Cardinal  Consalvi.  Just  seven  months  after  the 
decease  of  Pius  VII.  that  eminent  statesman  followed  him  to 
the  tomb.  All  Bome  went  to  see  him  laid  in  state — all 
except  Madame  Becamier,  who,  full  of  the  sorrow  which  the 
Duchess  would  feel  for  his  loss,  and  imagining  that  she  would 
only  be  pained  by  such  idle  curiosity,  drove  to  the  solitude 
of  the  villa  Borghese.  On  alighting  from  her  carriage,  she 
saw  the  tall  and  elegant  figure  of  the  Duchess  in  deep  mourn- 
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ing,  and  looking  the  picture  of  despair.  To  her  astonishment 
the  latter  proposed  uiat  they  should  go  and  see  the  lifeless 
Cardinal.  It  was^  indeed,  a  solemn  scene.  The  chaplains 
had  retired  for  a  brief  space  to  dine,  and  the  public  were 
excluded.  The  ladies  only  entered  to  take  their  last  look  of 
human  greatness.  There  he  lay — the  steady  foe  of  the 
French  revolution  and  the  imperial  despot,  the  minister  of 
two  Popes  during  five-and-thirty  years,  the  able  and  suc- 
cessful nuncio  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  There  he  lay  in 
the  sleep  of  death,  with  his  purple  round  him,  and  with  his 
features  still  beautiful,  calm,  and  severe. 

Madame  Homier  and  her  niece  fell  on  their  knees,  praying 
fervently  for  the  departed,  and  still  more  so  for  the  lonely 
firiend  beside  them,  who  had  survived  all  the  affections  of 
her  youth.  She  did  not  long  survive.  In  March,  1824, 
she  eiroired  after  a  few  days'  illness.  No  one  had  been 
allowea  to  approach  her  till  the  last  moment,  and  for  this 
extraordinary  exclusion  different  reasons  are  assigned.  Ma- 
dame R^camier  and  the  Due  de  Laval  believed  that  it  was 
through  fear  lest  she  should  declare  herself  a  Catholic. 
They  were  admitted  just  before  the  vital  spark  was  ex- 
tinguished, and  she  died  while  they  knelt  beside  her,  and 
Madame  R^camier  held  her  wan  hand,  and  bathed  it  with 
tears.    After  again  visiting  Naples,  after  excursions  round  the 

gulf,  and  reading  as  she  went  the  glowing  descriptions  of 
hateaubriand  and  De  Stael,  while  tie  ardent  Ampere  and 
the  meditative  Ballanche  supplied  their  living  comments, 
Madame  Becamier  returned  to  spend  her  second  winter  in 
Some,  and  enjoy  the  society  of  the  Due  de  Noailles  and 
Madame  Swetchine.  The  duke  was  in  his  twenty-third  year, 
and  she  used  to  say  that  he  was  the  last  and  youngest  of 
those  whom  she  called  her  real  friends.  His  subsequent 
history  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  proves  how  just  a  claim  he 
had  to  be  so  regarded. 

Madame  Swetchine,  when  she  arrived  in  Bome,  was  imbued 
with  some  prejudices  against  Madame  Becamier,  but  they 
vanished  at  the  first  intCTview,  and  the  love  that  sprung  up 
between  them  was  of  the  holiest  kind  : — 

I  feel  the  want  of  you  (she  wrote  in  1825)  as  if  we  had  passed  a  long  time 
toother,  as  if  we  had  old  associations  in  common.  How  strange  that  I 
should  feel  so  impoyerished  by  losing  what  a  short  time  since  I  did  not 
possess !  Surely  there  is  something  of  eternity  in  certain  emotions.  There  are 
souls — and  I  think  yours  and  mine  are  among  the  nimiber— which  no  sooner 
come  in  contact  wiUi  each  other  than  they  throw  off  the  conditions  of  their 
mortal  existence,  and  obey  the  laws  of  a  higher  and  better  world. 
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After  an  absence  of  eighteen  months^  Madame  Steamier 
returned  to  Paris.  It  was  in  May,  1825.  Charles  X.  was 
being  consecrated  at  Rheims,  and  both  Chateaubriand  and 
Montmorency  were  there  for  the  ceremony.  When  the  former 
received  a  line  to  inform  him  that  the  cell  in  the  Abbaye  was 
again  occupied,  he  lost  no  time  in  paying  his  usual  visit  at 
the  same  hour  as  before.  Madame  R^oamier's  residence  in 
Italy  had  produced  the  desired  effect  on  him.  His  fitful  mood 
was  over.  Not  a  word  of  explanation  or  reproach  was  heard, 
and  from  that  day  to  his  death,  twenty-three  years  later^  the 
purest  and  most  perfect  harmony  existed  between  them.  He 
had  again  fallen  from  power,  and  had  been  rudely  dismissed. 
His  only  crime  had  been  silence.  He  would  not  advocate  the 
reduction  of  interest  on  the  public  debt,  which  appeared  to 
him  an  act  of  injustice.  How  many  would  be  half  ruined  by 
the  change  from  five  to  throe  per  cent. !  He  abstained  from 
voting.  De  Villele  was  incensed,  and  a  heartless  note  in- 
formed one  of  the  greatest  men  in  France  that  his  services 
were  no  longer  needed.  By  a  strange  mishap  he  did  not 
receive  it  at  the  right  time,  went  to  the  Tuilerios,  attended  a 
levee,  and  was  going  to  take  his  place  at  a  Cabinet  Council, 
when  he  was  told  that  ho  was  no  longer  admissible.  He  had 
ordered  his  carriage  for  a  later  hour,  and  was  now  obliged  to 
walk  back  in  his  full  court  robes  through  the  streets  of  Paris. 
He  long  and  bitterly  remembered  this  ungenerous  treatment. 
In  his  opposition  to  the  VillMe  ministry  he  displayed  pro- 
digious talent ;  and,  in  January,  1828,  it  gave  place  to  that  of 
Martignac,  and  he  was  himself  appointed  Ambassador  at  Rome. 

Among  the  letters  ho  wrote  during  his  embassy,  there  is 
one  very  brief  and  touching  addressed  to  the  little  Greek 
Canaris,  then  educated  in  Paris  by  the  Hellenic  committee. 
The  emancipation  of  the  Christians  of  the  East,  whether  Ca- 
tholic or  schismatic,  was  an  object  dear  to  Chateaubriand's 
heart,  as  well  as  to  tho  Royalists  in  general.  The  question 
was  not  embarrassed  by  those  false  views  of  freedom  which 
make  many  who  lovo  it  afraid  to  speak  its  praise  lest  they  should 
seem  to  countenance  its  abuse.  "My  dear  Canaris,*'  he  says,  "  I 
ought  to  have  written  to  you  long  ago.  Pardon  me,  for  I  am 
full  of  business.  My  advice  to  you  is  this : — Love  Madame 
Recamier.  Never  forget  that  you  were  bom  in  Greece,  and 
that  my  country  has  shed  its  blood  for  the  freedom  of  yours. 
Above  all,  be  a  good  Christian ;  that  is,  an  honest  man  sub- 
mitting to  the  will  of  God.  Thus,  my  dear  littlo  friend,  you 
will  keep  your  name  on  the  list  of  those  famous  Greeks  of 
yore  where  your  illustrious  father  has  already  inscribed  it.  I 
embrace  you. — Chateaubriand.''     How  delighted  must   the 
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young  Athenian  have  been  to  carry  this  note  to  the  Abbaye- 
anx-Bois  the  next  time  he  went  to  visit  Madame  Becamier^  as 
he  did  on  almost  every  holiday ! 

We  have  abready  spoken   of  Mathieu  de  Montmorency's 
singular  death.     Madame  Becamier  was  one  of  the  first  to  hear 
of  it.     She  luistened  to  sit  beside  the  corpse  of  her  revered 
friend^  and  mingled  her  tears  with  those  of  his  mother  and 
widow.     The  latter,  who  had  always  been  attached  to  her, 
now  became  her  intimate  companion,  and,  when  she  came  to 
Paris,  stayed  at  the  Abbaye  expressly  to  be  near  her.     Even 
Chateaubriand,  who  had  been  Montmorency's  political  rival, 
joined  the  train  of  mourners,  and  composed  a  prayer  on  the 
occasion  for  Madame  B^camier's  use.   It  is  somewhat  inflated, 
and  breathes  the  language  of  a  poet  rather  than  of  a  Christian. 
It  ends  thus  : — "  0  miracle  of  goodness  !     I  shall  find  again  in 
thy  bosom  the  virtuous  friend  I  have  lost !     Through  thee  and 
in  thee  I  shall  love  him  anew,  and  my  entire  spirit  will  once 
more  be  united  to  that  of  my  friend.     Then  our  divine  attach- 
ment will  be  shared  through  eternity.''     These  expressions 
are  overstrained;    but  they  illustrate   the   character  of  Ma- 
dame  B^camier's   afiection  for  her  male   friends.     Of  these 
Chateaubriand    became     henceforward    the    chief,    and    his 
letters   to    her  from    Borne,   together    with  his   subsequent 
intercourse  with   her    in    Paris,    form    the    most   important 
part  of  her  remaining  history.     Everything  was  summed  up 
in  him, — diplomacy,  politics,  literature  :  he  was  to  her,  and 
not  to  her  only,  their   chief  representative.     His  correspon- 
dence, as  preserved  by  her  niece,  is  sparkling  and  pointed, 
full  of   incident,   and    especially   interesting   to   those   who 
remember  Bome  during  the  last  years  of  Leo  XII.  and  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  VIII.     Three  letters  a  week  reached  her 
while  his  embassy  lasted,  and  he  has  inserted  several  of  them 
in  his  Memoires,  though  not  without  dressing  them  up  a  little 
for  posterity.     Veneration  and  regard  for  her  is  their  key-note. 
Mille  tendres  hommages,  he  writes.     Que  je  suis  heurenx  de  vous 
aimer!     But  French  politeness   always   sounds  strange  and 
fulsome  when  dissected  in  English.     In  May,  1829,  he  obtained 
leave  to  return  to  Paris  for  a  time,  and  he  was  welcomed  at  the 
Abbaye  by  numerous  admirers.     There  he  read  aloud  his  Moise, 
in  the  presence  of  Cousin,  Villemain,  Lamartine,  M^rim^e, 
and  a  host  of  literati  besides.     There  he  expressed  all  his  fears 
for  the  ancient  dynasty  under  the  guidance  of  Prince  Polignac, 
He  had  no  personal  feeling  for  the  minister,  save  that  of 
friendship.     But  he  could  discern  the  signs  of  the  times.     He 
sought  an  audience  of  the  King,  to  warn  him  of  the  reefs 
on  which  he  was  being  steered ;   but  he  was  no  favourite 
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with  Charles  X.^  and  his  request  was  refused.  Yet  he  might, 
if  his  counsels  had  been  Ustened  to^  have  saved  his  master 
from  exile  and  France  fi^m  the  revolution  of  July.  The  crown 
was  in  his  idea  above  all  things  except  the  law.  He  would 
neither  abandon  the  Charter  for  the  King,  nor  the  King  for  the 
Charter.  The  ordinances  of  July  were  subversive  of  the  con- 
stitution, but  the  moment  they  were  recalled  he  was  on  the 
monarches  side. 

It  was  too  late  to  stem  the  tide  of  insurrection.  A  ducal 
democrat  was  called  to  the  throne.  His  partisans  and  those  of 
the  dethroned  sovereign  did  not  usually  mix  in  society ;  but 
the  salon  in  the  Abbaye  was  an  exception  to  every  rule.  There 
and  at  Dieppe,  in  the  bathing  season,  the  royalists,  Genarde 
and  Chateaubriand  constantly  met  BaUanche,  Ampere,  Lacor- 
daire,  and  Villemain,  who  welcomed  the  new  re<fime. 
Madame  Becamier,  with  admirable  tact,  kept  them  in  social 
harmony,  and  her  efforts  in  this  direction  were  the  more  praise- 
worthy because  she  was  not  indiflFerent  to  their  respective  bias. 
She  had  always  loved  the  old  dynasty,  both  because  of  its 
hereditary  rights  and  the  glorious  associations  attached  to  it 
in  history.  She  lamented  the  shortsightedness  of  the  Polignac 
ministry ;  but  she  lamented  still  more  the  accession  of  Louis 
Philippe,  which  drove  the  greater  part  of  her  friends  into  the 
obscurity  of  private  life. 

In  April,  1830,  her  husband  died.  He  was  then  in  his  eightieth 
year,  and  during  his  last  illness  was  removed  to  the  Abbaye^ 
that  he  might  be  surrounded  by  every  sort  of  attention.  In 
taste,  character,  and  understanding  he  differed  from  Madame 
Bt?camier  as  widely  as  possible.  They  had  but  one  auality  in 
common :  each  was  good  and  kind.  Notwithstanding  the 
singularity  of  their  tie,  they  lived  together  thirty-five  years 
without  any  disagreement.  M.  Bernard  and  his  old  friend 
Simonard  were  also  gone.  Madame  Lenormant  was  married^ 
and  though  the  family  circle  that  used  to  dine  at  the  Abbaye 
was  no  more,  some  faithful  friends,  such  as  Ballanche  and  Pral 
David,  met  daily  at  the  widow's  hospitable  board.  The  former 
of  these  was  especially  disappointed  by  the  fall  of  the  elder 
Bourbon  branch.  He  had  hoped  to  see  its  alliance  with  that 
moral,  political,  and  social  progress  which  was  the  dream  of 
his  existence.  Elective  monarchy  now  seemed  to  hold  out 
better  prospects  of  his  Palingenesie  sociale. 

The  attitude  assumed  by  Chateaubriand  at  this  period  was 
such  as  to  command  general  respect.  He  attempted^  but  in 
vain,  to  procure  the  recognition  of  Henry  V.,  and  to  place  his 
rights  under  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Then, 
declining  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Louis  Philippe,  he 
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retired  from  the  peerage,  and  gave  up  Lis  pension.    Tlie 
friends,  however,  n:om  whom  he  differed  were  delighted  to 

Serceive  that  his  cordiality  with  them  in  private  was  in  no 
egree  lessened.  But  there  was  ax^ircle  within  the  circle  that 
frequented  the  Abbaye,  and  it  was  in  1832  that  the  Due  de 
Noailles  became  enrolled  among  •  the  select  few.  This  was 
owing  in  part  to  the  sympathy  which  existed  between  him  and 
Chateaubriand,  and  the  high  estimate  which  the  latter  formed 
of  his  judgment.  Neither  was  he  so  dazzled  by  the  future  of 
society  as  to  for^t  or  despise  its  past.  Both  found  in  the 
history  of  the  Kings  of  France  the  sources  of  all  subsequent 
improvement.  The  Due  de  Noailles  did  not  come  alone  to  the 
Abbaye.  His  regard  for  Madame  Becamier  was  such  that  he 
brought  with  him  every  member  of  his  family  whom  he  thought 
most  worthy  of  her  acquaintance,  and  invited  her  in  turn 
and  her  friends  to  grace  with  their  presence  the  fair  domain 
of  Maintenon.  Here,  surrounded  by  souvenirs  of  Louis  XIV., 
Chateaubriand  took  notes  for  a  chapter  in  his  "  Memoirs,^' 
which  waj3  not  inserted,  but  given  in  manuscript  to  Madame 
Becamier.  It  fills  seventeen  pages,  and  forms  one  of  the  most 
striking  parts  of  the  volumes  under  review.  The  writer  recalls 
the  delicious  gardens  he  has  visited  in  Greece,  Ithaca,  Gre- 
nada, Rome,  and  the  East,  and  compares  them  with  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  Ch&teau  of  Maintenon.  He  touches  on  many 
salient  points  in  the  history  of  that  remarkable  lady  who 
bought  it  in  1675,  and  whose  corpse  had,  in  his  own  day, 
been  dragged  round  the  sacred  enclosure  of  St.  Cyr  with  a 
halter  round  the  neck.  He  then  passes  to  the  night  spent  in 
the  ch&teau  by  Charles  X.,  when  the  King,  driven  from  the 
seat  of  government,  dismissed  his  Swiss  Guards,  and  placed 
himself  almost  in  the  condition  of  a  prisoner.  It  was  in 
Madame  R^camier^s  drawing-room  that  the  autobiography, 
for  which  this  description  was  intended,  was  first  published, 
and  that  in  the  way  so  fashionable  among  the  ancient  Bomans 
and  still  common  in  France, — ^by  the  author^s  reading  it  aloud 
to  an  assembly  of  friends.  Thus  Statins  read  his  "  Thebais,'^* 
thus  Alfieri  his  tragedies,  at  Bome.  The  readings  of  the 
''  M&moires  d' outre  Tomhe'*  spread  over  two  years,  and  his  fame 
extended  so  fast  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  room  for  those  who 
craved  admittance.  Publishers,  also,  were  eager  to  purchase 
the  manuscript,  to  be  printed  at  the  writer^s  death ;  and  some 
royalist  friends  availed  themselves  of  this  circumstance  to 
obtain  for  him  a  pension  for  life.  The  excitement  attending 
the  recitals  relieved  his  ennui,  and  literary  labour  helped  to 
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pay  his  debts.  The  work  itself^  though  intenseljr  interesting 
to  all  who  heard  it  and  felt  personally  interested  m  the  events 
it  recorded^  is  too  lengthy^  detailed^  peevish^  and  egotistic  to 
add  much  to  Chateaubriand's  fame.  Any  theme  he  handled 
was  sure  to  call  forth  eloquence  and  genius ;  but  himself  was 
the  very  worst  subject  he  could  choose^ — the  worst,  not,  perhaps, 
for  the  entertainment  of  his  readers,  but  for  the  reputotion  of 
the  writer. 

In  October,  1836,  Louis  Napoleon  made  his  attempt  at 
Strasburg,  and  having  been  arrested,  was  brought  to  jParis 
for  trial.  His  mother,  the  ex-queen  Hortense,  fearing  lest 
her  presence  there  might  only  add  to  his  danger,  paused  at 
Viry,  and  allowed  her  devoted  follower,  Madame  Salvage,  to 
proceed.  This  lady,  relying  on  Madame  IWcamier's  fidelity 
to  her  friends,  repaired  immediately  to  the  Abbaye,  and,  witn 
a  portfolio  of  treasonable  correspondence,  sought  an  asylum 
there.  On  the  morrow,  Madame  Recamier  visited  the  Queen, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  Duchess  of  St.  Leu,  at  Viry, 
and  found  her  in  extreme  distress.  Her  worst  fears,  indeed, 
were  over.  The  Prince's  life  was  spared,  but,  before  his  trial 
was  concluded,  ho  was  shipped  off  to  New  York.  The  pro- 
spect of  thus  losing  him  aMicted  the  Duchess  greatly,  for  she 
had  a  mortal  malady,  and  knew  that  her  time  on  earth-^oould 
not  be  long.  The  next  year,  in  fact,  Louis  Napoleon,  informed 
of  her  dangerous  illness,  hastened  to  Europe  to  see  her  once 
more.  In  1840  he  again  asserted,  at  Boulogne,  his  claim  to 
the  throne.  He  was  tried  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and 
Madame  Becamier,  though  she  had  been  obliged  to  appear 
and  answer  some  questions  before  the  Juge  d' Instruction,  was 
not  deterred  by  this  annoyance  from  asking  permission  to 
visit  the  prisoner.  She  saw  him  at  the  Uondergerie,  not 
through  attachment  to  his  cause,  but  for  his  departed  mother's 
sake.  Two  years  after,  when  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of 
Ham,  he  sent  her  his  Fragmcns  Hwtoriqnes.  In  writing  to 
her,  he  said : — "  I  have  long  wanted  to  thank  you,  madam, 
for  the  kind  visit  you  paid  me  in  the  Gonciergerie,  and  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  opportunity  now  of  expressing  my  grati* 
tude.  .  .  .  You  are  so  accustomed  to  delight  those  who 
approach  you,  that  you  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  pleasure 
I  have  felt  in  receiving  a  proof  of  your  sympathy,  and  in 
learning  that  you  feel  for  my  misfortunes.''  Enclosed  in  thii 
letter  was  another  for  Chateaubriand,  much  longer,  and  highly 
creditable  to  the  Prince's  talents  and  good  taste.  In  it^  he 
declared  his  intention  of  beguiling  his  prison  hours  by  writinfl^ 
a  history  of  Charlemagne  as  soon  as  he  should  have  collected 
the  necessary  materials.   The  prominent  place  which  that  prince 
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held  in  Ids  thonglits  is  strikingly  brouglit  before  us  in  tlie  pre<» 
fece  to  his  "  Jnlius  OsBsar."  la  1848,  when  fortune  smiled,  and 
he  arrived  in  Paris  already  elected  deputy,  one  of  his  first 
visits  was  to  the  Abbaye-au-Bois.  It  was  just  after  the  death 
of  Chateaubriand,  and  Madame  B^camier  had  not  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  him.  In  another  year,  she  had  entered  into  her 
rest,  and  he  was  far  on  the  turbulent  way  to  an  imperial 
throne. 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  among  her  friends  one  with 
whom  we  may  be  excused  for  having  more  sympathv  than 
with  Napoleon  III,  This  was  Frederic  Ozanam.  He  was 
bom  in  1813,  and  was  still  a  student,  and  in  his  twentieth 
year,  when  fb'st  presented  by  Ampere  to  Madame  R^camier. 
Chateaubriand  was  much  struck  by  him,  and  he  was  present 
at  several  readings  of  the  Memoires.  But  he  came  to  the 
Abbaye  rarely,  and  when  his  friend  Ampere  asked  him  the 
reason,  he  replied : — ''  It  is  an  assembly  of  persons  too  illus- 
trious for  my  obscurity.  In  seven  years,  when  I  become 
professor,  I  will  avail  myself  of  the  kindness  shown  me.*' 
With  rare  modesty,  the  young  man  kept  his  word.  In  seven 
years,  and  no  less,  he  took  his  place  in  the  renowned  circle. 
His  talents  were  already  appreciated,  and  though  timid  and 
all  but  awkward,  his  conversation  often  brol^e  through  the 
restraints  of  habit,  and  swept  along  its  shining  course  as  if 
he  were  surrounded  by  his  pupils  in  the  lecture-room.  Every 
year  added  to  his  celebrity.  His  character,  his  philosophy, 
nis  scholarship,  were  all  Christian,  and  his  professional  liie 
was  devoted  to  one  end.  He  vindicated  the  moral  and 
literary  attainments  of  the  Middle  Ages  against  modem 
detractors — against  those  who  mean  by  the  dark  ages, 
the  ages  about  which  they  are  in  the  dark.  He  traced 
in  all  his  works  the  history  of  letters  in  barbarous  times, 
and  showed  how,  through  successive  periods  of  deca- 
dence and  renaissance,  the  Church  has  ever  been  carrying 
forward  the  civilization  of  mankind.*  His  publications  have 
been  edited  by  friends  of  whom  he  was  worthy — Lacordaire 
and  Ampere;  and  who  would  come  to  lay  a  votive  wreath  on 
Madame  B^camier's  tomb,  without  having  one  also  for  the 
grave  of  Ozanam  f 

The  winter  of  1840-41  was  a  disastrous  one  for  Lyons 
and  its  neighbourhood.  The  swollen  waters  of  the  Rhone  and 
Saone  rising,  overflowed  their  banks,  and  ravaged  the  sur* 
rotinding  country  with  resistless  violence.  The  government 
was  not  slow  to  relieve  the  sufferers,  and  public  as  well  as 
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private  charity  poured  in  firom  every  quarter.  Madame 
R^camier  felt  deeply  for  her  native  city,  and  resolved  on 
making  an  extraordinary  effort  to  aid  it  in  its  distress.  She 
organized  a  soiree  to  which  persons  were  to  be  admitted  by 
tickets.  These  were  sold  at  twenty  francs  each,  but  were 
generally  paid  for  at  a  higher  rate.  Lady  Byron  gave  a 
hundred  for  hers.  Rachel  recited  Esther;  Grarcia,  Bubini, 
and  Lablache  sung ;  the  Marquis  de  Yerac  placed  his  carriages 
at  their  disposal ;  and  the  Due  de  Noailles  supplied  refresh- 
ments, footmen,  and  his  Diaitre  d'lwteL  The  Russians  residing 
in  Paris  were  especially  active  in  disposing  of  tickets ;  Chateau- 
briand from  eight  o'clock  to  the  end  of  the  soiree  did  the 
honours  of  the  saloon  by  which  the  company  entered.  Reschid- 
Pacha  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  musician's  platform,  half  buried 
beneath  waves  of  silk  and  flowers.  The  rooms  were  adorned 
with  exquisite  objects  of  art,  and  4,390  francs  were  received 
and  transmitted  to  the  Mayor  of  Lyons.  Sixty  poor  families 
were  selected  by  the  cures  to  receive  this  bounty ;  Madame  ' 
Recamier  having  requested  that  it  might  not  be  broken  up 
into  petty  sums.  In  the  midst  of  the  glittering  throng  that 
assembled  in  the  old  Abbaye  that  evening,  it  is  said  that  she 
eclipsed  them  all  in  beauty  and  grace.  This  may  appear 
fabulous  to  many,  for  she  was  then  in  her  sixty-third  year ; 
yet  her  niece  would  hardly  assert  it  if  it  had  not  been  the 
general  opinion. 

In  1842,  Madame  Recamier  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
Ballanche  take  his  place  in  the  French  Academy.  His  friends, 
indeed,  were  more  elated  on  the  occasion  than  the  philosopher 
himself.  Literary  honours  were  little  in  his  eyes  compared  with 
the  exertion  of  a  moral  and  philosophic  influence.  His  passion 
for  machinery  had  nearly  ruined  him ;  and  his  generosiiy  was 
always  beyond  his  narrow  means.  Like  Socrates  in  the  basket, 
he  lived  above  the  earth,  and  the  trivial  concerns  of  daily  life 
dried  up  the  sap  of  his  sublime  speculations.*  Chateaubriand 
used  to  call  him  the  hierophant ;  for  he  had  a  small  sect  of 
followers  whom  he  initiated  in  his  mysticism. 

A  cloud  was  gathering  over  his  existence,  and  over  the 
gladness  of  all  who  frequented  the  Abbaye.  Since  the  year 
1839,  Madame  RecamiePs  health  had  been  growing  feebler, 
and  a  cataract  was  perceived  slowly  forming  on  her  eyes.  She 
bore  the  affliction  with  her  usual  calm,  and  the  fear  of  be- 
coming less  able  to  amuse  Chateaubriand  was  her  chief  distress. 
When  her  blindness  became  confirmed,  her  eyes  were  still 
brilliant ;  and  her  ear  being  fine,  she  knew  all  who  approached 
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her  by  their  voice.  The  valet  took  care  to  set  everything  in 
her  apartment  in  its  fixed  place,  so  that  she  could  move  about 
without  stumbUng.  In  this  way  she  often  dissembled  her  loss 
of  sight,  and  many  who  visited  her  came  away  with  the  im- 
pression that  she  saw  pretty  well.  Long  intercourse  with 
Chateaubriand  had  made  her  habits  as  methodical  as  his.  He 
stiU  came  to  her  daily  at  half-past  two.  They  took  tea  to- 
gether, and  talked  for  an  hour.  Then  the  door  opened  to 
visitors,  and  the  good  Ballanche  was  always  the  first.  This 
would  have  been  mere  dissipation,  but  for  the  more  serious 
occupations  of  the  morning.  She  rose  early,  had  the  papers 
read  to  her  rapidly,  then  the  choicest  of  new  .  works,  and 
afterwards  some  standard  author.  Modem  Uterature  had 
always  been  her  delight ;  and  it  cheered  her  even  in  her  dark- 
ness. When  fihe  drove  out,  it  was  generally  with  some 
charitable  purpose ;  for  the  time  was  passed  for  paying  other 
visits.  Never,  since  Montmorency  had  recommended  it,  did 
she  forget  to  read,  or  hear  read,  daily  some  work  of  piety ; 
and  as  age  advanced  and  sorrow  weighed  more  heavily,  she 
derived  from  the  practice  increasing  solace  and  strength. 

Now  came  what  Ballanche  called  '^the  dispersion,'^  from 
which  afterwards  he  dated  his  letters.  Prince  Augustus  of 
Prussia  died  in  1845,  and  charged  Humboldt  to  execute  his 
last  commands  with  regard  to  her  whom  he  had  never  ceased 
to  respect  and  love.  Her  portrait,  by  Gerard,  which  she  had 
given  him,  and  her  letters  were  returned  when  he  could  no 
longer  treasure  them.  His  death  aflTected  her  deeply;  for 
other  flowers  also  were  fading  from  life's  garden,  and  the 
winter  of  age  was  freezing  everything  but  her  afiections. 
Prom  Maintenon  she  passed  into  Normandy,  with  her  niece 
and  Ampere,  who  had  just  returned  from  Egypt,  weary  and 
sick  with  travel.  Wherever  she  went,  the  blind  beauty  of  the 
First  Empire  wanted  no  one  claim  to  respectftd  and  devoted 
attention.  By  the  use  of  belladonna,  she  sometimes  dilated 
the  pupil,  and  acquired  for  a  few  hours  the  sense  of  sight.  In 
this  way  she  saw  and  admired  Ary  ScheflTer's  beautiful  picture 
of  St.  Augustine,  which  he  brought  from  the  Exhibition  to 
the  Abbaye-aux-Bois,  on  purpose  that  Chateaubriand  and  her- 
self might  inspect  it.  But  such  brief  enjoyment  only  made 
returning  darkness  more  gloomy;  and  an  operation  offered 
the  best  prospect  of  permanent  relief.  Meanwhile,  Chateau- 
briand having  broken  his  collar-bone  in  stepping  from  his 
carriage,  a  delay  occurred.  Madame  R^camier  would  not 
deprive  herself  of  the  pleasure  of  diverting  him  during  his 
confinement  to  the  house.  Her  friends  often  assembled  under 
his  roof;  and  when  he  visited  the  Abbaye  again,  he  was  always 
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carried  into  the  room  by  two  domestios.  Indeedj  he  never 
walked  any  more.  Nor  in  her  case  did  the  operation  for 
cataract  succeed^  for  the  patient  did  not  enjoy  that  oompoaure 
which  was  indispensable  for  a  cure.  Ballanche  had  been  seized 
with  pleurisy^  and  was  dangerously  ill.  The  blind  ladv  to 
whom  he  had  so  long  been  devoted^  breaking  through  alt  her 
surgeon's  instructions^  and  braving  the  Ught  she  should  have 
shunned^  crossed  the  street  which  separated  her  from  the 
dying  man^  and  sat  by  his  pillow  to  the  last. 

One  who  has  often  looked  on  death  declares  that  she  nenrer 
saw  it  present  so  grand  a  spectacle  as  in  Ballanche.  All  his 
philosophy  was  heightened  into  faith;  all  his  poetry  was 
wrapt  into  devotion.  Serenely  trusting  in  the  IKvine  good- 
ness, he  realized  intensely  the  mysteries  of  the  unseen  world ; 
and  with  the  holy  viaticum  on  his  lips,  quitted  his  earthly 
tabernacle  with  joy,  whilst  she  who  watched  at  his  side  lost 
all  hope  of  sight  in  her  streaming  tears.  Ballanche's  mortal 
remains  lie  in  the  vault  of  the  Kecamier  family ;  and  his  life 
has  been  written  by  Ampere.  He  and  Madame  R^camier 
together  selected  the  choicest  passages  from  his  works ;  and 
beneath  the  shade  of  beech-trees,  amid  the  calm  of  nature^ 
her  niece's  daughters  read  aloud  to  her  Ballanche's  lon^-trea- 
Bured  letters.  She  would  scarcely  have  survived  her  gnef  had 
not  Chateaubriand's  infirmities  still  given  a  scope  to  her  exist- 
ence. Madame  de  Chateaubriand  died  in  the  winter  of  1846-7. 
She  abounded  in  charitable  works,  and  the  poor  loved  her 
name.  The  desolate  widower  proposed  that  Madame  B^camier 
should  take  her  place.  He  pressed  his  suit,  but  she  persisted 
in  her  refusal.  She  thought  the  little  variety  caused  by  his 
daily  visits  to  her  essential  for  his  comfort ;  and  that  if  she 
were  always  with  him  he  would  bo  less  consoled.  ''What 
end,''  she  asked,  ''  could  marriage  answer  f  At  our  age  there 
is  no  service  I  may  not  reasonably  render  you.  The  world 
allows  the  purity  of  our  attachment :  let  it  remain  unaltered. 
If  we  were  younger,  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  become 
your  wife,  and  so  consecrate  my  life  to  you." 

A  second  operation  was  nerformed,  with  no  better  result 
than  before.  The  hope  of  oeing  enabled  to  serve  Chateau^ 
briand  more  efifectually  alone  induced  her  to  submit  to  it.  His 
end  was  fast  approaclung,  and  society  itself  seemed  about  to 
be  dissolved.  Without  were  contests;  within  were  fears. 
The  revolution  of  February,  1848,  undid  the  revolution  of 
July,  1830.  The  streets  of  the  capital  flowed  with  blood,  and 
the  roar  of  cannon  in  the  insurrection  of  Juno  shook  the 
chamber  of  the  expiring  poet,  and  brought  te€u*s  to  his  eyes. 
Ho  heard  with  keen  interest  of  the  death  of  Monseignenr 
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Affirej  the  good  shepherd  who  gave  his  life  for  his  sheep.  The 
intrepid  courage  of  that  glorious  martyr  lent  firesh  nerve  to 
his  jaded  spirit;  and  though  his  brilliant  intellect  had  for 
some  time  past  lost  its  lustre^  his  thoughts  were  perfectly  col- 
lected at  tne  last.  He  was  heard  to  mutter  to  himself  the 
words  he  had  written  in  1814 : — ''No;  I  will  never  believe  that 
I  write  on  the  tomb  of  France.^'  The  chill  waters  of  the 
river  of  death  could  not  extinguish  the  patriotism  that  burned 
in  his  breast.  The  Abb^  Gueny^  his  confessor  and  friendj 
stood  near  him  with  the  consolations  of  religion ;  his  nephew^ 
Louis  de  Chateaubriand^  and  the  Superioress  of  the  Convent 
of  Marie^Th^rese^  which  he  and  his  wife  had  founded.  After 
receiving  the  blessed  sacrament,  he  never  spoke  again;  but 
his  ejes  followed  Madame  B^camier  with  an  expression  of 
anguish  whenever  she  left  his  room.  This  was  her  crowning 
sorrow,  that  she  could  not  see  the  sufferer  she  sought  to  re- 
lieve. When  the  worst  was  over,  the  calm  of  despair  spread 
over  her  face,  and  a  deathly  paleness,  which  nothing  could 
remove.  Bhe  gratefully  assented  to  everything  which  was 
proposed  for  her  comfort ;  but  her  sad  smile  proved  how  vain 
was  the  effort  to  restore  her  to  gladness.  Those  affectionate 
beings  alone  who  live  on  firiendsUp  can  comprehend  the  extent 
of  her  desolation. 

Chateaubriand's  obsequies  were  performed  in  the  church  of 
the  MiiswnB  eirangeres,  where  a  large  concourse  assembled, 
notwithstanding  the  ciiy  and  the  state  were  sti]l  in  the  agony 
of  a  social  crisis.  But  his  ashes  were  transferred  to  his  own 
Brittany,  where  a  solitary  rock  in  the  bw  had  long  before 
been  granted  him  by  the  municipality  of  St.  Male,  as  a  place 
of  burial.  More  than  50,000  persons  were  present  at  this 
strange  and  solemn  interment.  They  seemed  to  represent 
France  mourning  his  loss.  The  sea  was  covered  with  boats ; 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  the  shores  beneath,  were  crowded 
with  spectators ;  banners  floated  from  rock  and  tower ;  while 
mournful  canticles  and  booming  cannon  broke  the  stillness  of 
the  air*.  The  coffin  was  laid  in  a  recess  of  the  steep  cliff,  and 
surmounted  by  a  granite  cross.  Ampere  was  deputed  by  the 
French  Academy  to  pronounce  his  eulogy  on  tne  occasion ; 
and  he  concluded  his  report  to  that  body  in  these  words : — 
''  It  would  seem  that  the  genius  of  the  incomparable  painter 
had  been  stamped  on  this  last  magnificent  spectacle ;  and  that 
to  him  alone  among  men  it  had  been  given  to  add,  even  after 
death,  a  splendid  page  to  the  immortal  poem  of  his  life/' 

On  Easter  day  in  the  following  year,  Madame  R^camier 
was  persuaded  to  remove  from  the  Abbave-aux-Bois  to  the 
National  Library,  where  her  niece  and  nephew  resided.     The 
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cholera  had  broken  out  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  the  Abbaye ; 
and  though  she  did  not  fear  deaths  she  had  a  peculiar  horror 
of  that  dreadful  pestilence.  But  her  flight  was  vain;  the 
scourge  pursued  her,  and  fell  with  sudden  violence  on  her 
enfeebled  frame.  The  day  before.  Ampere  and  Madame  Sal- 
vage had  dined  with  her,  and  on  the  morning  of  her  seizure 
her  niece's  daughter  Juliette  had  been  reading  to  her  the 
Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Motteville.  During  twelve  hours 
she  sufiered  extreme  torture,  but  spoke  with  her  confessor, 
and  received  the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction.  Continual 
vomiting  prevented  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist.  Am- 
pere, Paul  David,  the  Abb^  de  Cazal^s,  her  relations  and 
servants,  knelt  around  her  bed  to  join  in  the  prayers  for  the 
dying.  Sobs  and  tears  choked  their  voices,  and  ''Adieu, 
adieu,  we  shall  meet  again ;  we  shall  see  each  other  again," 
were  the  only  words  her  agony  allowed  her  to  utter. 

Madame  B^camier  breathed  her  last  on  the  11th  of  May, 
1849.  The  terrible  epidemic,  which  generally  leaves  hideous 
traces  behind  it,  spared  her  lifeless  frame,  and  left  it  like  a 
beautiful  piece  of  sculptured  marble.  Achille  Dev^ria  took  a 
drawing  of  her  as  she  lay  in  her  cold  sleep,  and  his  faithful 
sketch  expresses  at  the  same  time  suffering  and  repose. 

Such  was  the  end  of  her  who,  without  the  prestige  of 
authorship,  was  regarded  by  her  cotemporaries  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  women  of  her  time.  We  will  not  indulge 
in  any  exaggerated  statement  of  her  piety.  Great  numbers,  no 
doubt,  have  attained  to  more  interior  perfection.  Her  ambition 
to  please  was  undoubtedly  a  weakness.  Religion  did  not  make 
her  what  she  was ;  yet  she  would  never  have  been  what  she 
was  without  it.  It  was  the  ballast  which  steadied  her  when 
carrying  crowded  sail.  It  was  the  polar  star  that  directed 
her  course  amid  conflicting  currents  and  adverse  storms.  It 
raised  her  standard  of  morality  above  that  of  many  of  her 
associates.  It  taught  her  how  to  be  devout  without  dissimu- 
lation, a  patroness  of  letters  without  pedantry,  a  patriot  and  a 
royalist  without  national  disdain  or  political  animosity.  It 
made  her  charitable  to  the  poor,  kind  to  the  aged  and  sorrow- 
ful, gracious  and  unassuming  with  all,  at  the  very  time 
that  the  proudest  of  emperors  invited  her  presence  at  his 
court,  and  his  brother  Lucien  made  her  the  idol  of  his  verse. 
Its  golden  thread  guided  her  aright  through  the  intricate 
mazes  of  social  life — through  a  matrimonial  position  equally 
strange  and  unreal — an  engagement  to  a  royal  prince  who  was 
tlie  foe  of  Prance — through  friendships  with  Bemadotte  and 
Murat  on  their  thrones,  with  the  Queens  of  Holland  and  of 
Naples  when  fallen,  and  with  the  third  Napoleon  when  plotting 
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to  regain  the  sceptre  of  the  first.  It  so  lifted  her  above  in- 
trigue and  cabals  that  she  could  give  her  right  hand  to  the 
disaflFected  General  Moreau  and  her  loft  to  the  devoted  Junot 
— could  be  made  the  confidante  of  all  parties  without  betray- 
ing the  secrets  of  any.  It  incUned  her  to  be  chary  of  giving 
advice,  but  to  make  it,  when  asked  for,  tell  always  on  the 
side  of  virtue.  It  enabled  her  to  exhort  the  sceptical  with 
efiect,  and  dispose  the  philosophic  to  accept  the  faith.* 

Her  autobiography  has  unfortunately  been  destroyed  by  her 
own  direction,  because  blindness  would  not  allow  her  to  revise 
it  and  cancel  its  defects.  But  many  fragments  of  it  have  been 
preserved,  and  a  thousand  personal  recollections,  collected 
from  those  who  knew  her,  have  been  wrought  by  her  niece 
and  other  biographers  into  a  lasting  monument. 
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L^Encyclique  et  Us  Evtques  de  France.    Paris  :  Dentu. 

A  Letter  on  the  Associaiion  for  (he  Promotion  of  the  Unity  of  Christendom, 
By  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Ullathornb.    London :  Richardson. 

Experiences  of  a  '  Vert,    Reprinted  from  the  Union  Review  for  the  Editor. 
London :  Hayes. 

Christendom's  Divisions,    By  Edmund  S.  Ffoulkes.    London  :  Longman. 

Theology  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Frasei^s  Magazine  for  Feb.,  1865).    By 
the  Dean  of  Westminster.    London  :  Longman. 

IN  order  that  our  readers  may  appreciate  some  of  the  works 
named  at  the  head  of  our  article,  we  must  once  more 
advert  to  a  matter  on  which  we  have  of  late  been  laying  con- 
siderable stress  :  we  must  speak  once  more  on  the  fundamental 
erroneousness,  the  violently  anti-Catholic  character,  of  that 
opinion,  which  would  limit  the  Church's  and  the  Holy  Father's 
infaUibility  to  actual  definitions  of  faith.  In  addition  to 
various  arguments  which  we  have  already  urged  on  this  matter, 
we  would  entreat  our  readers'  attention  to  the  following 
considerations : — 

(1.)  F.  Perrone's  lectures  (whatever  criticism  may  other- 
'wise  be   made   on    them)    have   beyond   question   a  greater 
value  than  any  other  work  that  can  be  named,  in  this  respect ; 
viz.,  in  showing  what  is  the  view  of  Catholic  doctrine  incul- 
cated at  this  moment  on  theological  students,  by  the  great 

*  See  her  letters  to  Ampere  in  the  Correspondanty  1864. 
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majority  of  bishops  throaghoat  the  world.  Now  in  his  dis- 
sertation on  the  Churchy  he  lays  down  a  certain  elementaiy 
doctrine  on  infallibility^  as  ''  held  by  Catholics  and  denied  l^ 
all  others/'  He  does  not  speak  of  it  as  of  one  Catholic  view 
among  many^  but  as  of  the  one  Catholic  doctrine ;  nor  does 
he  so  much  as  hint  that  among  Catholics  any  othcnr  can  pes- 
sibly  exist.  We  cannot  better  express  this  doctrine  than  in 
his  own  words  :— 

While  the  Church  fulfils  the  office  of  teaching,  ehe  peifoms  a  thieefidd 
duty  ;  viz.,  that  of  witness,  of  judge,  and  of  guide  (magistnB).  Of  witness, 
in  proposing  those  truths  of  the  faith  which  she  has  received  from  Christ ; 
of  judge,  in  deciding  controversies  which  either  touch  the  &ith  or  have  refer- 
ence thereto ;  lastly  of  guide,  in  that  daily  ministry  whereby  throuffii  her 
oral  and  practical  teaching  (^dvsl  voce  et  praxi)  she  instructs  the  fidthfiil  in 
all  those  matters  which  conduce  to  their  being  trained  in  pure  doctrine  and 
morality,  and  whereby  she  leads  them  as  it  were  by  the  hand  along  (he  path 
of  eternal  salvation.  Catholics  contend,  all  non-Catholics  deny,  that  Christ 
has  endowed  His  Church  with  infallibility  for  performing  eaeh  of  these 
duties. — De  Locis,  n.  347,  8. 

Now  it  is  plain  on  the  surface^  that  those  who  limit  the 
Churches  infallibility  to  her  definitions  of  faith^  admit  indeed 
her  infallibility  as  '^  testis ;''  and  to  some  limited  extent  as 
"judex  :*'  but  that  they  deny  infallibility  to  her  altogether^  in 
her  capacity  of  "  magistra."  No  such  view,  howevefj  is  so  much 
as  known  to  approved  theologians.  According  to  their 
unanimous  teaching,  the  Church  is  infallible,  not  only  in 
witnessing  and  in  judging,  but  in  practically  guiding  her 
children  to  salvation. 

Now  let  our  readers  consider  at  their  leisare-^thoogh 
indeed  it  requires  very  prolonged  consideration  to  ezfaanst  the 
subject — ^how  much  is  implied  in  this  pregnant  statementj 
that  the  Church  is  infalliole  in  her  "juge  magirtflriam/' 
Take  the  obvious  illustration  of  a  parent ;  and  suppose  it  wore 
revealed  to  me  that  my  mother's  guidance  is  infallible  in  every 
particular  of  moral  and  religious  training.  That  I  Bhonld 
accept  with  unquestioning  assent  the  very  least  detail  of  her 
explicit  instruction,  is  but  a  small  part  of  my  submisaion  to 
her  authority.  I  should  be  ever  studying  her  whole  de- 
meanour in  my  regard — ^hor  acts  no  less  than  her  words— in 
order  that  I  may  more  fully  apprehend  her  implied  principles 
of  conduct,  and  gather  those  lessons  of  profound  wisdom  which 
she  is  privileged  to  dispense.  Perhaps  indeed  at  the  present 
time  no  more  important  contribution  could  be  made  to  scien- 
tific theology,  than  a  full  exposition  of  the  Church's  infallible 
"  magisterium  /'  so  that  this  great  doctrine  may  be  cleared 
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of  possible  misconoeptionj  and  vindicated  against  plausible 
objection. 

(2.)  This  infallibility  of  the  ChnrcVs  '^  magisterinm ''  is 
also  testified  by  the  ''  sensus  fidelium/'  He  who  holds  that 
the  Church  is  infallible  only  in  her  definitions  of  faith,  studies 
divine  truth  by  a  method  which  we  must  maintain  to  be 
characteristically  Protestant.  He  takes  for  his  principles 
these  definitions  (as  contained  e.  g,  in  Densdnger^s  small 
volume)  and  manipulates  them  according  to  his  own  private 
views  of  history  and'lofficj  with  no  further  deference  or  sub- 
mission to  the  living  Church.  Now  such  an  extravagance  as 
this  is  by  absolute  necessity  confined  to  highly  educated  in- 
tellects: the  ordinary  believer  has  no  more  power  of  proceeding 
by  such  a  method,  than  by  the  more  openly  Protestant  maxim 
of  private  judgment  on  Scripture.  A  few  unsound  CathoUcs, 
we  repeat,  may  be  led  astray  by  intellectual  phantoms  or 
blinded  by  intellectual  pride ;  but  ^e  great  mass  nave  imbibed 
one  and  one  only  method  of  acquiring  Catholic  truth.  The 
Church,  as  they  have  been  taught,  in  her  full  practical  exhi- 
bition, is  their  one  infallible  guide.  They  well  know  that, 
if  they  would  learn  their  religion,  thw  must  open  their  heart 
unreservedly  to  the  Churches  full  influence ;  study  for  theif 
guidance  those  manuals  and  spiritual  books  which  she  places 
m  their  hand  j  listen  with  docility  to  the  instruction  of  her 
ministers ;  practise  those  duties  which  she  prescribes  in  the 
very  form  in  which  she  prescribes  them ;  labour  in  one  word 
that  that  great  body  of  truth  may  sink  silently  and  deeply 
into  their  heart,  which  her  whole  system  of  practice  and  dis- 
cipline inculcates  and  implies.*  Now  it  is  a  principle  of 
Catholicism  that  wherever  the  body  of  the  faithful  has  unani- 
mously imbibed  one  impression  of  fundamental  doctrine,  a 
strong  presumption  arises  of  such  impression  being  the  true 
one.f  But  even  otherwise — ^is  there  any  one  who  would 
openly  say  that  there  is  a  '^  royal  road  '^  to  reli^ous 
truth?  that  the  highly  cultivated  intellect  is  to  seek  it  by 
a  method  essentially  cUflferent  from  that  accessible  to  the  ordi- 
nary believer?  that  far  less  deference  is  due  to  the  Church's 
practical  guidance  from  the  former  than  from  the  latter  ?    An 

■— >^i— ^— ^l»~— ^  I  — i— i^^— »—  I   I      ■  I  ■    I  I  II  II  M^— 1^ 

*  **Aa  the  blood  flows  firom  the  heart  to  the  body  through  the  veins  ;  as 
the  rital  sap  iiuinaatei  itself  into  the  whole  tree,  into  each  bough,  and  leaf, 
and  fibre ;  at  water  deecends  through  a  thousand  channels  from  the  moun- 
tain top  to  the  plain  ;  so  is  Christ's  pure  and  life-giving  doctrine  difiPused, 
flawing  into  the  whole  body  throtigh  a  thotisand  organs  from  the  Ecclesia 
DouneP — Murray,  de  Ecclesi&,  disp.  XI.,  n.  15. 

t  B.  g.y  ^  In  qumitiane  fidei  communis  fidelis  populi  sensus  baud  levcm 
f adt  fidem."*— Coarmes,  quoted  with  assent  by  Perrone. 
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affirmative  answer  to  tliis  question  is  involved  in  the  opinion 
which  we  are  combating ;  but  such  an  answer  is  so  obviously 
and  monstrously  anti-Catholic,  that  no  one  will  venture  ex- 
pressly to  give  it.  The  legitimate  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
intellectual  cultivation  is  not  (we  need  hardly  say)  that  men 
should  be  less  loyal  and  submissive  to  the  Churcli ;  but  on 
the  contrary  that  their  docility  to  her,  while  remaining  for- 
mally the  same,  may  become  materially  far  greater,  from  the 
far  more  extensive  knowledge  opened  to  them,  of  her  true 
mind,  of  her  implied  teaching,  of  her  multifarious  traditions. 

(3.)  According  to  that  ultramontane  doctrine  which  (as  we 
shall  presently  urge)  is  alone  defensible,  the  Pope's  infallibilify 
is  precisely  co-extensive  with  that  of  the  Ecclesia  Docens. 
Now  if  it  be  granted  that  the  Pope  is  infallible  in  his  constant 
and  abiding  ^^  magisterium,''  in  all  his  implied  and  practical 
teaching, — much  more  must  he  be  infallible  in  that  large  body 
of  explicit  instruction,  which  he  is  constantly  putting  forth 
for  the  guidance  of  all  his  spiritual  children.  We  are  here 
referring  of  course,  not  to  definitions  of  faith  alone,  but  to 
such  Papal  acts  as  are  recounted,  c,  g.,  in  the  recent  Syllabus. 
Acts  of  this  kind  are  put  forth,  as  the  Pope  himself  says,  in 
virtue  of  his  office  as  universal  teacher,  and  they  are  published 
for  the  guidance  of  his  flock ;  but  they  vary  indefinitely  in  the 
forms  which  they  assume:  sometimes  they  are  consistorial 
allocutions,  sometimes  encyclicals,  sometimes  letters  addressed 
to  this  or  that  individual  pastor.  Being  intended,  however, 
as  instructions  to  the  whole  Church,  it  is  plain  that  they  form 
a  part  of  the  Holy  Father's  "juge  magisterium ;''  and  those 
wno  admit  him  to  be  infallible  in  the  whole  of  this  latter  office, 
must  admit  him  to  be  infallible  inclusively  in  such  doctrinal 
declarations.  On  the  other  hand,  and  conversely,  it  is  hardly 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  those  who  hold  this  latter  in&l- 
libility,  and  act  consistently  with  this  belief,  will  be  practically 
in  the  same  position  as  if  they  held  the  former  also.  And  at 
all  events  it  is  absolutely  certain,  as  men  of  every  party  will 
admit,  that  all  those  who  accept  thoroughly  either  of  the  two 
above-named  doctrines,  will  accept  the  other  also :  that  all 
who  regard  the  Pope  as  infallible  in  his  various  doctrinal 
declarations,  will  regard  him  as  also  infallible  in  his  "  juge 
magisterium  /'  and  vice  versft.  For  all  practical  purposes, 
therefore,  the  question  which  we  are  now  discussing  is  eqoiva- 
lent  to  that  which  we  have  been  treating  in  our  recent  numbers, 
on  the  infallibility  of  those  Papal  declarations  which  are  not 
definitions  of  faith. 

The  present,  then,  will  be  averygoodopportunity  for  executing 
a  purpose  which  we  mentioned  in  April;  viz.,  the  placing  before 
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onr  readers  some  sufficient  sample  of  the  extraordinary  una- 
nimity with  which  the  French  Episcopate  has  recognized  the 
infallibility  of  the  recent  EncycUcal  with  its  appended  Syllabus. 
No  errors  are  therein  formally  condemned  as  heretical,  and 
against  several  of  them  no  one  even  alleges  the  charge  of 
heresy.  If,  therefore,  the  Pope  is  infaUible  in  condemning 
them,  it  can  only  be  because  he  is  infallible  in  all  his  doctrinal 
declarations  addressed  to  the  whole  Church,  and  not  merely 
in  those  which  are  definitions  of  faith.  Yet  we  shall  see  that 
the  French  bishops  not  only  recognize  with  one  voice  this  in- 
fallibility,— ^but  also  regard  such  infallibility  as  an  elementary 
and  familiar  portion  of  Christian  doctrine,  held  as  a  matter  of 
course  by  the  whole  body  of  believers.  We  quote  from  the 
work  named  first  at  the  head  of  this  article ;  and  the  peculiar 
importance  of  the  point  at  issue  will  plead  our  excuse,  if  our 
quotations  run  to  a  considerable  length. 

The  Bishop  of  Nantes  : — 

[The  parish  priests  of  my  diocese]  will  not  allow  the  faithful  to  forget 
(ignorer)  whcU  the  Catechism  has  tatcght  them  from  their  infancy  y  that  a  doctrinal 
instruction  emanating  from  the  Supreme  Pontiff  should  he  the  rule  of  their 
belief  as  of  their  moral  conduct ;  and  they  will  have  recourse  to  this  venerable 
monument  [the  Encyclical]  to  resolve  all  the  ^lestions  which  shall  he  sv^itted 
to  them  on  these  subjects  (p.  107). 

The  Bishop  of  Arras  :— 

In  the  Bull  "  Quanta  Cur^,"  as  in  the  Syllabus,  everything  is  doctrinal 
and  even  dogmatic.  .  .  .  For  us  dogma  ...  is  the  divine  truth  itself, 
eternal,  sovereign,  unchangeable  as  God  ;  consequently  to  ask  of  the  faithful  to 
contradict  it,  and  of  pastors  to  conceal  it,  is  to  ask  what  is  impossible,  hecause 
it  would  he  the  sacrifice  of  eternal  salvation,  .  .  .  You  will  say  to  me  perhaps 
•  .  .  that  all  the  condemnations  pronounced  by  these  two  last  declarations  of 
the  Holy  See  are  not  articles  of  faith.  As  regards  some  of  them,  I  admit 
tl|at  they  are  not,  in  such  sense  that  those  who  should  not  admit  them  would 
not  on  that  account  be  formally  heretics  ;  but  not  in  such  sense  as  that 
[Catholics]  may  reject  them  without  becoming  greatly  culpable  under  the 
head  of  faith.  ...  All  the  hishops  of  France  at  this  day  believe  or  profess 
that  the  Pope  has  received  from  God  the  special  and  supreme  power  of  .  .  . 
feeding  both  shepherds  and  flocks  with  the  bread  of  divine  truth  ;  because 
to  Pder  alone  and  his  successors  it  has  hem  promised  thai  they  should  never 
teach  error  (p.  109). 

The  Archbishop  of  Sens  : — 

We  adhere  entirely,  sincerely,  simply,  without  distinction,  without  reserve, 
to  aU  decrees  teaching  the  Church's  doctrine  which  have  been  put  forth  since 
the  beginning  of  Pius  IX.'s  reign.  We  acc(mnJt  it  a  duty  in  all  the  faithful 
entrusted  to  our  charge  to  adhere  thereto  in  spirit  amd  in  heart,  and  to  make 
thereof  (he  rule  of  their  faith.    From  whence  will  come  to  us  the  light  which 
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shall  guide  us  in  the  midst  of  that  thick  darkneM  which  enoompaMM  ni  f  It 
iafrom  the  height  of  Peter' t  chair  that  such  light  ii  giyen  us  to  ikow  u$  our 
path.  Let  us  enter  on  that  path  .  .  .  without  fear  of  ever  loiing  our  wmy* 
Let  us  follow  it  with  confidence ;  it  will  conduct  us  to  salvatioh  (p.  187). 

The  Archbishop  of  Bonrges  : — 

Since  the  Church  has  received  from  our  Lord  the  sacred  deposit  of  doctrinfii 
and  the  mission  of  communicating  it  to  men  with  supreme  and  infaUibU 
atUhorityy  she  has  the  right  to  count  on  her  children's  docile  and  respeotfiil 
submission.  Whether  she  exercises  this  power  by  means  of  general  oooncils 
which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  convokes  ,  ,  ,  or  by  doffmaiic  condituiunu 
addressed  from  Rome  to  the  bishops  andfaithfvlf  the  obligation  is  always  the 
same  ;  for  it  is  always  the  same  authority  which  speaks — the  authority  of  the 
Church  ;  authority  holy,  sovereign,  infallible  in  doctrinal  matters^  to  which 
we  all  owe  obedience,  unless  we  would  renounce  (k  moins  de  renoncer)  our  tide 
of  Catholics.  ...  We  adhere  therefore  fully  and  entirdy  to  the  Sneyelieal 
of  Dec.  8  ;  we  reprobate  and  condemn  idl  the  errors  which  are  there  repro- 
bated and  condemned,  in  that  sense  and  manner  in  which  the  Pope  reprobates 
and  condemns  them.  •  .  We  know  but  one  sole  judge  infaiih,  but  <me  sole 
doctrinal  authority — the  Church — the  Church  expressing  herself  by  the 
mouth  of  our  revered  head.  .  .  .  Borne  has  spoken,  the  cause  is  decided  (pp. 
143,  146). 

The  Bishop  of  Pay : — 

If  the  dogmatic  and  infallible  teaching  of  Pius  IX.  contained  in  the  En- 
cyclical and  Syllabus  cannot  ...  at  this  moment  ...  be  duly  promulgated 
in  ordinary  form  .  .  .  it  is  not  the  less  obligatoryy  the  less  sacred,  for  all ;  U 
does  not  the  less  bind  every  CJiristian  conscience ;  we  receive  none  the  less, 
with  a  religious  and  entire  submission  of  spirit  and  heart,  all  the  oracles  which 
it  proclaims  (p.  166). 

The  Bishop  of  Versailles  :— 

What  must  we  see  in  the  Encyclical  ?  We  must  see  in  it  condemnations 
pronounced  cU  different  epochs  by  an  infallible  authority ;  then,  theories  and 
principles  laid  down  by  the  same  authority  as  a  basis  for  general  instruetian. 
How  ought  we  to  receive  the  Encyclical  ?  We  should  receive  it  as  a  symbolf 
as  a  credo f  with  ihe  most  perfect  submission  (pp.  178, 179). 

The  Bishop  of  Soissons  : — 

The  faithful  of  your  parishes  .  .  .  know  that  every  Catholic  is  obUged  to 
adhere  in  conscience  to  the  doctrinal  decisions  which  [the  Encyclical]  contuna 

(p.  218). 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Lyons  :-— 

You  hare  read  this  writing  [the  Encyclical]  with  that  respect  and  ynatot 

tion  which  we  owe  to  the  words  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ :  you  hars 

adhered  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart  to  that  which  he  teaches  08  :  ytm  faa:?e 

condemned  all  which  he  condenms,  and  this  Encyclical  will  hate  been  for  yoa 

.  ,  ,  the  orack  which  m/ust  be  listened  to  and  believed  (p.  244). 
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The  Archbiflliop  of  Toulouse  :•— 

The  recent  documents,  emanating  from  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Apostolic 
See  .  .  .  contain  a  doctrinal  instruction  ;  and  on  matters  of  doctrine  the 
Yicar  of  Jesus  is  tlu  first  cmd  only  judge  (p.  10). 

The  Bishop  of  Nimes  :— 

The  doctrines  proclaimed  by  Pius  IX.  in  the  Encyclical  .  .  .  have  been  al- 
ready promulgated  more  than  once  ;  the  errors  which  he  mentions  have  been 
previously  condemned.  Nay  more,  as  to  the  eighty  propositions  contained  in 
the  Syllabus,  the  Holy  Father  expresses  no  [new]  censure  ;  he  does  but  refer 
to  his  previous  allocutions,  individual  letters,  or  encyclicals.  All  those  acts 
which  he  recounts  have  been  in  our  hands  for  a  greater  or  less  period  ;  the  in- 
structions which  they  contain  under  the  form  of  dogmaiic  exposition  or  con- 
demnation are  a4xepted  by  the  whole  Church ;  they  have  the  force  of  law  within 
the  Church  (lis  y  font  loi) ;  and  neither  the  circular  of  your  Excellence  nor 
the  decisions  of  the  State  Council  can  exenvpt  CkUholics  from  the  obligation  of 
submitting  to  them.  This  is  an  incontestable  doctrine  even  according  to  the 
ancient  maxims  of  the  Catholic  Church  (p.  17). 

The  Bishop  of  Limoges : — 

The  word  of  Christ  ^peaking  through  the  Apostolic  numih  is  always  faithful 
and  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  to  which  word  belief  is  given  in  the  heart 
to  justification,  and  confession  with  the  mouth  to  salvation.  The  unfailing 
oracle  of  truth  was  to  me  a  matter  of  greater  consolation  ....  Therefore 
as  to  aU  the  propositions  censured  in  the  aforesaid  Syllabus  and  Encyclical, 
and  other  Apostolic  letters,  I  profess  that  all  without  exception  are  to  be 
reeded  and  condemned  in  the  sense  and  mode  which  the  Apostolic  See  intends, 
likewise  of  all  the  documents  of  the  Encyclical,  as  far  as  rests  with  me  one 
iota  or  one  point  shall  not  pass  away,  but  that  it  shall  be  taught  and  believed 
in  my  whole  diocese  (p.  19). 

The  Bishop  of  Poitiers  : — 

We  declare  that  we  adhere  fully  in  spirit  and  in  heart  to  all  the  doctrinal 
judgments  and  affirmations,  to  all  (Ae  rules  of  belief  and  conduct,  enunciated 
by  our  Holy  Father  Pius  IX.,  from  the  beginning  of  his  Pontificate  to  the 
present  day  ;  and  we  pronounce  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  orthodox  Christians 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  said  instructions  with  an  humble  and  filial 
docility  of  their  understanding  and  will  (p.  31). 

The  Bishop  of  Beauyais  :— 

If  you  &sk  of  us  what  line  you  should  yourselves  follow  (vous  devez  suivre 
Vous-m^mes),  our  answer  Will  be  easy.  ...  In  regard  to  doctrine,  full  and 
perfect  adhesion  of  spirit  and  of  heart  to  the  instructions,  decisions,  condemna- 
tions, which  emanate  from  the  holy  Roman  Churohi  the  mother  and  mistress 
of  all  churches  (p.  38). 

The  Bishop  of  ]f  r^jus :-— 

^6  Bncydical,  irhich  does  but  renew 
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already  condemned  with  the  imanimoos  coDfient  of  the  Episcopate,  becomes  a 
rvle  of  faith  which  every  CcUholic  is  biMnd  to  accept  (pp.  55-6). 

The  Bishop  of  Saint  Die  : — 

[The  Encyclical  contains]  the  instructions  of  him  "  whose  faith  cannot  fail/* 
and  who  has  been  appointed  to  *^  confirm  his  brethren."  ...  At  the  same  time 
and  to  satisfy  our  dvty  as  son  and  bishop  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church  Apo- 
stolic and  Boman,  surrounded  in  spirit  by  our  well-beloved  clergy  who,  espe- 
cially at  this  moment,  make  but  one  heart  and  one  Yoioe  with  their  bishop, 
we  condemn  all  which  is  condemned  in  the  Encyclical  of  Dec.  8, 1864 ;  we 
reprobate  all  which  it  reprobates,  and  in  the  sense  in  which  it  reprobates  and 
condemns  (p.  70). 

The  Bishop  of  Algiers  : — 

In  the  presence  of  a  dogmatic  and  vnoral  hull  ex  ca^thedrd,  emanating  from 
him  who  has  received  of  Jesus  Christ  the  fuU  and  entire  mission  of  teachiiig 
tJie  Universal  Church,  the  bishops  could  not  in  any  manner  believe  themselves 
dispensed  from  the  docUity  ofmiiul  and  luart  which  they  otve  (o  tt  (p.  75). 

The  Bishop  of  Bayeux : — 

The  sentiments  of  profound  veneration  and  perfect  obedience  wherewith  you 
are  animated  in  regard  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  impose  on  us  the  -duty  of 
letting  you  know  loith  what  submission  of  spirit  and  heart  we  have  received 
the  sacred  words  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  (p.  79). 

The  Bishop  of  Langres : — 

Now  it  is  in  spirit  and  in  heart, . . .  vnth  our  whole  soul  and  v)ithout  reserve^ 
that  we  adhere,  ux  and  all  of  you  loUh  us,  to  the  great  and  salutary  instruc- 
tions of  the  Encyclical ;  and  that  we  reprobate  and  condemn  everything 
which  the  Pope  reprobates  and  condemns,  and  in  the  same  sense  in  which  he 

condemns  it  (p.  115). 

The  Bishop  of  Gap : — 

This  word  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff,  of  him  who  is  "  teacher  of  aU  Christians  " 
(Cone.  Flor.)  ...  has  reached  you  by  all  the  organs  of  the  press.  After  the 
example  of  your  first  pastor,  you  will  receive  it  with  all  the  respect  due  to  it ; 
loith  the  most  entire  suJmiission  of  mind  and  Juart.  Tliis  is  an  imperative  and 
sacred  duty  far  you  and  far  all  true  Catholics  (pp.  121-2). 

The  Bishop  of  Quimper  : — 

[The  Supreme  Pontiff]  is  appointed  by  God  to  direct  [men's]  conscience.  .  . 
Far  from  us  the  thought  as  regards  this  solemn  document  of  either  adding 
aught  to  it  or  taking  aught  from  it :  u)e  adhere  to  it  fuUy  and  wiUumi 

reserve  (p.  158). 

The  Bishop  of  Chartres  : — 

When  the  Church  speaks,  all  should  hear  her,  if  they  wish  still  to  claim  (he 
name  of  Catholics,  ...  We  declare  that  the  Sovereign  PontiflTs  letter, 
dated  Dec.  8,  prescribing  the  jubilee,  as  well  as  the  catalogue  of  condeiimed 
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errors  annexed  to  it,  should  be  the  rule  which  shall  direct  our  mindi  and 
cojiduct  under  present  circumstances  (p.  168). 

The  Bishop  of  P^rigueux : — 

We  adhere  emphatically  (hautement),  in  your  name  as  well  as  in  our  own, 
with  submission  and  love  to  all  the  instructions  given  to  the  Church  and  the 
world  by  our  Holy  Father  Pope  Pius  IX.,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  Pon- 
tificate, and  particularly  on  that  ever  memorable  day,  Dec.  8,  1864.  We  ap- 
prove, affirm,  and  believe  all  which  he  approves^  affirms,  and  believes ;  and  all 
v^ich  he  rejects,  reprobales,  and  condemns,  we  reject,  reprchale,  and  condemn. 
Such  is  our  faith,  such  is  yours  ;  and  with  Go^s  help  it  shall  ever  he  (he  same 
as  the  faith  of  Peter's  legitimate  sticcessors  (p.  187-8). 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Chamb^ry  : — 

For  many  years  past  the  venerable  head  of  the  Church  has  condenmed 
some  of  these  most  dangerous  errors  ;  these  condemnations  have  been  succes- 
sively published  without  exciting  any  protest.  They  have  been  recapitulated 
and  put  together  in  a  Bull,  published  Dec.  8  last  .  .  .  and  addressed  to  all 
the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  world  that  it  may  serve  as  a  rule  of  belief  to  the 
faithful  ...  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  head  of  the  Church  may 
make  his  voice  heard  by  his  children,  that  he  may  teach  them  whai  tluy  must 
believe  and  practise  to  be  saved  (p.  191,  2). 

The  Bishop  of  Angouleme  : — 

The  Bull  Unigenitus  subsists  and  will  always  subsist,  venerated  in  the 
entire  world  as  a  rule  of  faith,  from  which  tw  one  could  deviate  without 
ceasing  to  be  a  Catholic.     It  will  be  the  same  with  the  new  Bull  (p.  201). 

We  have  prolonged  these  extracts  at  the  risk  of  wearying 
our  readers,  because  no  general  account  of  them  would  suffice 
for  the  impression  which  we  wish  to  convey.  Some  Catholics 
seem  to  think,  that  even  if  that  doctrine  be  true  which  we 
have  maintained  on  the  infaUibility  of  such  papal  pronounce- 
ments, at  least  the  question  is  an  open  one,  and  one  on  which 
good  Catholics  may  freely  take  either  side.  But  the  French 
bishops  speak  of  our  doctrine  as  quite  rudimental ;  as  familiar 
to  all  CathoUcs ;  as  contained  in  the  very  Catechism.* 

*  It  is  interesting  to  English  Catholics,  that  their  own  bishops  use  the  same 
explicit  and  unmistakable  language.  What  can  be  more  express  than  thi)^ 
from  the  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury  ? — "  We  cannot  indeed  but  think  that  we 
are  calling  such  men  [those  who  ^*  have  presumed  to  question  not  only  the  ex- 
pediency but  the  soundness  "  of  the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus]  by  a  wrong  title 
when  we  give  them  the  name  of  Catholic.  For  does  not  that  name  imply  in 
its  essential  meaning  that  we  submit  ourselves,  our  views,  our  jfudgment  in  all 
matters  of  faith  or  morals  to  the  voice  and  decisions  of  the  Church  ?  .  .  . 
Nor  let  them  pretend  with  thai  false  r^nement  ichich  the  spirit  of  insubordi- 
nation suggests  to  draw  too  nice  distinctions.  .  .  .  The  word  that  has  gone 
forth  is  not  the  word  of  Tnan  but  of  the  Pontiff ;  and  in  that  word  %ve  revere 
ihe  teaching  of  Him  by  whose  power  it  has  been  uMeredP — Pastoral  of  April 
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Another  inference  is  at  once  dedncible  from  the  passages 
which  we  have  quoted.  Benedict  XIV.,  in  his  well-known 
letter  to  the  supreme  inquisitor  of  Spain,  says  that  the  Pope's 
infallibility,  in  his  teaching  ex  cathedra,  is  received  everywhere 
except  in  France.*  Now  the  extracts  just  given  show  most 
clearly  that  this  exception  no  longer  exists.  The  Bishop  of 
Arras's  testimony,  e,g.,  is  express  on  this  head,  and  no  one  has 
attempted  to  contradict  it : — ''  All  the  bishops  of  France  at 
this  day,''  he  says,  "  believe  or  profess  that  to  Peter  alone  and 
his  successors  it  has  been  promised  that  they  should  never 
teach  error."  The  Catholic  Episcopate  then  is  now  unanimoos 
in  this  particular,  and  Gallicanism  under  present  circumstances 
slays  itself.  If  we  start  from  the  Gallican  premiss^  that  the 
bishops  are  infallible  when  united  with  their  head ; — we  are  led 
to  the  ultramontane  conclusion,  that  their  head  is  also  in- 
fallible when  speaking  alone.  Never  had  ultramontanes  so 
much  right  to  say  (and  we  do  most  confidently  say  it)  that 
theirs  is  the  only  doctrine  consistently  tenable  by  a  Catholic. 

(4.)  The  French  bishops  teach,  then,  that  the  Holy  Father 
is  infallible  in  all  his  doctrinal  declarations,  and  not  exclusively 
in  his  definitions  of  faith.  That  which  they  say  on  occasion  of 
the  Encyclical,  he  had  already  said  in  the  Encyclical  itself. 
We  showed  this  in  our  last  number  (pp.  445—447).  He  teaches 
therein  that  the-Pope  is  in  the  habit  of  putting  forth  certain 
''judgments"  which  ''do  not  touch  the  dogmata  of  faith  and 
morals,"  and  which  assuredly,  therefore,  are  not  definitions 
of  faith.  He  teaches,  further,  that  the  Pope  is  infalUble  in 
these  judgments ;  and  that  interior  assent  cannot  be  refuse^ 
to  them  ''  without  sin,"  and  without  a  certain  "  sacrifice  of 
the  Catholic  profession."  Every  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
theological  language   will   admit   that    "  sin  "    here   means 

25th.  The  Churck  Review  of  April  29,  in  noticing  our  own  statements  to 
this  effect  in  our  last  nnmbcr,  says,  *'  We  do  not  so  wrong  the  majority  of  our 
educated  brethren  of  the  Roman  peisuasion,  as  to  suppose  that  the  above 
farrago  of  nonsense  in  the  least  represents  what  they  believe  on  the  subject" 
The  writer  shows  by  his  tone  that  he  wishes  to  use  conciliatory  language 
towards  th»  &:eneral  body  of  English  Catholics  ;  and  he  thinks  he  shall  best 
accomplish  tha^  pirpose,  by  calling  the  judgment  of  their  bishops  a  '^famgo 
of  nonsense."  Let  him  name,  if  he  can,  one  single  Catholic  4)ishop  throughout 
the  world,  who  h:is  either  stated  or  implied  that  the  doctrinal  decisions  of  the 
Encyclical  and  Syllabus  are  fallible. 

*  Totum  [Bossueti]  opus  rersatur  in  asserendis  propnsitionibus  k  Clero 
Gallicano  finnatis  in  conventu  anno  1682.  Difficile  profect6  est  alind  opus 
reperire,  quod  a^que  adversetur  doctrinn  extra  Oalliam  vhiqve  receptm  de  Summi 
PontifUis  ex  cathedrd  definientis  iTifa^llibililate ;  de  ejus  excellenti&  supra  quod- 
cunque  concilium  oecumenicum ;  de  ejus  pure  indirecto,  si  potissimiim  religioids 
et  Ecclesis  commodum  id  exigat,  super  juribus  tempondious  pxindpum  lupft- 
morum. 
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''mortal  sin;''  bnt  all  passible  doubt  on  the  subject  must  be 
remored^  by  the ''  sacred  invitation'^  which  the  Cardinal  Vicar 
of  Borne  issued  under  the  Pope's  own  eyes^  as  a  pastoraHn- 
struction  to  the  Pope's  own  diocese.  For  Cardinal  Patrizi 
says  expressly  that  the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus  are  to  be 
received ''  as  the  very  word  of  God ;"  and  that  he  who  "  listens 
not "  to  the  Pope  so  speaking  has  '^  no  longer  a  right  to  the 
eternal  inheritance  of  heaven  "  (see  p.  449,  note). 

From  these  various  considerations  then  (to  which  very 
many  others  might  easily  be  added),  we  unhesitatingly  draw 
our  conclusion.  No  doctrine  which  is  not  explicitly  de  fide 
is  more  irrefipagably  certain,  than  that  the  Pope's  infallibility 
IB  not  confined  to  his  definitions  of  faith,  but  that  it  extends 
over  his  whole  practical  "  magisterium ; "  and  inclusively, 
therefore,  to  all  those  declarations  which  he  authoritatively 
puts  forth  for  the  instruction  of  the  universal  Church. 

As  we  are  presently  to  speak  of  the  Unionists,  it  will  be  de- 
sirable, before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject,  to  consider  an 
allegation  which  is  frequently  in  their  mouth.  They  love  to 
speak  of  the  great  evils  which  have  accrued  to  the  Church, 
from  the  separation  of  England,  e,  g.,  and  to  so  large  an  extent 
of  Germany,  from  the  Roman  See.  Now  as  to  the  great 
majority  of  tJnionists — those  who  are  non- Catholic — they  may 
most  consistently  say  this :  for  they  believe' that  the  Church 
has  been  actually  divided.  If  the  Church  could  be  divided  at 
.  all,  it  would  be  impossible  (no  doubt)  to  exaggerate  the  cala- 
mitousness  of  such  an  event.  But  the  question  which  we  wish 
to  consider  concerns  Catholics.  How  far  and  in  what  sense 
can  Catholics  truly  say  that  the  Church  has  suffered  injury, 
through  the  lamentable  defection  which  has  taken  place  from 
her  body  ? 

Firstly,  of  course,  the  loss  of  so  many  souls,  which  might 
have  been  saved  within  visible  unity,  but  which  will  not  in 
fiw5t  be  saved  externally  to  that  unity,  is  a  grievous  injury  to 
the  Church's  interests  :  for  her  highest  interest  is  the  salva- 
tion of  souls. 

Then,  further,  an  active  intellectual  process  has  been  exer-* 
cised  within  the  Church  from  the  first,  on  the  deposit  of  faith. 
Great  thinkers  have  busied  themselves  in  every  age,  whether 
with  analyzing  some  individual  doctrine;  or  harmonizing  various 
doctrines  in  their  mutual  relation ;  or  carrying  them  forward 
to  their  legitimate  conclusions,  theological  and  philosophical ; 
or  penetrating  the  depths  of  Scripture ;  or  exploring  the 
treasures  of  tradition.  All  this  has  been  done  under  the 
vigilant  supervision  of  the  Holy  See;  which  has  carefully 
guarded  the  purity  of  this  doctrinal  development,  and  provided 
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against  tlie  danger  of  unsoand  opinions  taking  root  within  the 
Church.  Now  the  intellectual  labour  of  which  we  have  spoken 
has  conferred  inestimable  services ;  and  at  no  period  has  it 
been  more  needed  than  in  the  three  last  centuries.  It  has 
no  doubt,  therefore,  inflicted  very  serious  injury  on  the  Church, 
that  men  of  genius  and  learning,  who  (had  liey  been  Catholics) 
might  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  work,  have  wasted 
or  worse  than  wasted  their  power,  by  devoting  it  to  the  service 
of  a  false  religion.  Germans^  e,  g.  (whatever  their  intellectual 
faults)  are  perhaps  exceeded  by  none  in  critical  acumen,  and 
again  in  philosophical  profundity.  The  Church  then  has  sus- 
tained a  severe  detriment,  from  so  many  Germans  being  Pro- 
testants ;  in  that  she  has  lost  the  benefit  of  such  important 
services  as  they  might  have  rendered  her. 

The  Church  then,  we  say,  has  been  negatively  a  great 
sufferer  by  the  Protestant  apostasy ;  but  no  good  Catholic  can 
admit  that  she  has  positively  suffered  thereby.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  insist  on  this,  because  wo  are  inclined  to  fear  that, 
through  confusion  of  thought,  much  unsound  speculation  has 
found  access  to  the  mind  of  certain  Catholics.  It  has  been 
implied  in  fact — unless  we  misunderstand  the  meaning  of 
various  expressions  which  have  been  used — that  she  has 
actually  suffered  in  the  purity  of  her  teaching,  through 
the  defection  of  Protestant  England  and  Germany;  that 
Rome^s  authoritative  lessons  (apart  of  course  from  defi- 
nitions of  faith)  are  less  simply  orthodox  in  tendency,  than 
they  would  have  been  had  all  Europe  remained  Catholic.  Such 
a  notion  simply  inverts  the  Church's  whole  constitution.  God 
teaches  the  Holy  See,  and  the  Holy  See  teaches  the  Church ; 
it  is  Peter  whose  faith  fails  not,  and  who  in  his  turn  confirms 
his  brethren  :  whereas,  according  to  the  above  notion,  he  would 
not  be  simply  the  Church's  teacher,  but  in  part  her  disciple. 
Home,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  is  commissioned  to  teach 
England  and  Germany,  not  England  or  Germany  to  teach 
Rome.  So  far  as  any  Englishmen  or  Germans  are  at  variance 
with  what  is  authoritatively  inculcated  in  Rome,  they  are  in- 
fallibly in  error.  Rome  no  doubt  may  often  wish  to  correct 
her  impressions  of  fact  by  special  communication,  e.  g.,  with 
England;  but  she  cannot,  without  abandoning  her  essential 
claims,  seek  correction  from  any  soui'ce  on  matters  of  doctrine 
or  of  principle.* 

*  "  This  Roman  chair  of  the  most  blessed  Peter,  which,  beinff  the  mother 
and  guide  {magistra)  of  all  Churches,  has  always  presenred  whole  and  in- 
i-iolate  the  faith  delivered  by  Christ  the  Lord,  and  faithfally  taught  it,  ahow- 
mg  to  all  men  the  path  of  salvation  and  the  doctrine  of  uncomivUd  truJQi  .  .  . 
where  Peter  is,  there  is  the  Church ;  and  Peter,  through  the  Boman  pontiff^ 
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Now  as  to  the  anonymous  pamphlet  named  at  the  head  of 
our  article^  it  is  little  to  say  that  its  writer  is  removed  in  the 
farthest  possible  degree  from  accepting  such  principles  as  we 
have  been  laying  down :  he  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  heard 
of  their  existence.  He  professes  Catholicism^  indeed ;  or,  in 
other  words^  he  professes  that  the  Catholic  Church  was  or- 
dained by  God  to  teach  him  true  religion :  and  one  would  have 
thought  it  therefore  a  matter  of  the  simplest  common  sense^ 
that  he  should  place  himself  at  her  feet  in  the  position  of  a 
humble  disciple :  yet  his  tone  implies  throughout,  not  only 
that  he  has  nothing  to  learn  from  her,  but  that  she  has  every- 
thing to  learn  from  him.  He  begins  by  saying  (p.  3)  that  she 
would  seem  to  have  "  duped  '*  him  "  upon  a  point  affecting 
his  highest  interests.'^*  Presently  he  adds  (p.  9)  that  he 
woidd  not  have  been  educated  a  Catholic  "  for  the  world.'^  t 
He  cannot  accept  the  Church's  doctrine,  that  Anglicans  are 
schismatics  and  treated  by  God  as  such  (p.  10).  Indeed,  he 
considers  his  '*  own  happy  country  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
civilized  world  in  all  that  can  make  a  nation  great,  prosperous, 
and  intelhgenf  (p.  11)  j  so  that  the  Catholic  faith  has  no 
tendency,  in  his  view,  to  make  a  nation  great,  prosperous,  and 
intelligent.  Nor  is  this  wonderful ;  for  a  "  well-educated,  well 
brought-up ''  Protestant  "  EngUshman  '^  "  would  undoubtedly 
see  many  things  '*  in  Catholic  churches  abroad  '^  that  he  would 
bless  Ood  his  own  Church  had  either  never  known  or  had  dis^ 
carded*^  (p.  12).  Then  the  author  holds,  that  the  English  bishops 
and  the  Congregation  of  Propaganda  have  committed  a  simple 
impertinence,  in  presuming  to  interfere  on  the  question  of 
Catholics  going  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  "  It  is  purely 
a  question  that  concerns  our  laity ;  above  all,  our  gentry '' 

furnishes  tnith  of  doctrine  (pnestat  fidei  veritatem)  to  them  that  seek  i<." — 
(Encyclical "  Qui  Pluribus.")  "  In  which  [Roman  Church]  always  remains  the 
infidlible  magisterium  of  the  faith,  and  in  which,  therefore,  apostolic  tradi- 
tion has  been  ever  preserved." — (Encyclical  " Nostis  et  nobiscum")  " In 
whidi  [Roman  Church]  alone  religion  has  been  inviolably  preserved,  and 
from  which  all  other  CMtrches  must  borrow  the  tradition  of  /ai^A."— -(Bull 
"  Ineffabilis.'*) 

*  "  It  will  seem  to  have  been  my  fate  to  have  been  twice  duped  in  the 
coarse  of  my  life  upon  a  point  affecting  my  highest  interests.  I  do  not  say 
80  myself—  God  forbid — but  there  is  something  in  it  that  is  beyond  me  to 
explain  to  my  ovm  satisfaction.  .  .  .  Tlie  Church  of  Rome  .  .  .  professed  to 
receive  me  into  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  but  on  my  reception  it  was  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  that  I  was  made  to  promise  obedience." 

f  "  I  would  not  part  with  my  Anglican  education,  or  with  my  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  in  particular,  for  the  world."  The  author's  egotism  may  perhaps 
excuse  the  egotism  of  another.  The  present  writer  is  also  a  convert,  ms 
testimony  is,  that  his  Prot^tant  education — emphatically  and  specially  his 
public  school  education  —has  been  the  one  crushing  calamity  of  his  life. 
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(p.  19).  "  Our  laity/^  in  fact/'  are  becoming  too  namerona  and 
too  highly  educated  to  be  kept  any  longer  in  leading-stringSj 
or  tied  to  the  aprons  of  their  spiritoal  guides ''  (p.  20)*  ''  Let 
not  our  laity^^'  then^ ''  any  longer  hesitate  to  insist  upon  having 
a  class  of  schools  and  a  system  of  education  pursued  in  them^ 
in  which  the  ecclesiastical  element  shall  be  neither  predomi- 
nant nor^  except  for  teaching  theology  and  performing  divine 
service^  indispensable^'  (p.  21). f  At  all  events  he^  for  his 
part^  will  set  a  spirit-stiring  exaihple  to  his  brethren  of  inde- 
pendence and  rebellion.  Whatever  heresies  and  errors  are 
contained  in  the  Protestant  version  of  Scripture,  still  it  is 
expressed  in  good  English.  "  I  xoill  never  part  with  my  An^ 
glican  Bible  for  any  other  in  the  same  language,  till  I  can  be 
supplied  with  one  at  least  as  good  in  this  respect'^  (p.  22). 
The  principle^  he  seems  to  say,  put  forth  by  CaUiolic  bishops, 
is  truly  monstrous ;  viz.,  that  pure  doctrine  is  more  important 
than  good  English :  and  if  they  have  nothing  better  than  this 
to  allege,  I  totally  deny  that  God  has  given  them  any  authority 
to  control  me  in  the  matter.  I  am  a  free-bom  EngUshman ; 
and  I  will  stick  to  that  English  Bible,  which  is  English. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  at  such  a  Catholic  thinking  (p.  29) 
that  "  our  own  bishops ''  will  never,  as  now  trained,  ''attain  to 
that  manly,  vigorous,  and  decisive  type  of  character  which  ia 
the  only  one  likely  to  command  respect  ever  with  English' 
men/'  His  national  vanity,  by  the  way,  is  really  ludicrous : 
he  speaks  as  though  an  unmanly,  feeble,  and  indecisive 
type  of  character  might  be  influential  enough  among  French 
or  Italians;  among  cardiuals  or  monsignori;  but  that  it 
is  the  high  prerogative  of  Englishmen  to  estimate  such 
a  character  at  its  true  value.     Never  then,  in  his  opixuon. 


*  Throuffh  that  confusion  of  thought  which  so  remarkably  < 
this  pampmet  throughout,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  at  first  si^^t  to  Moertftin 
the  authoT^s  precise  meaning  here  :  for  in  one  sentence  he  speaks  as  thoiQf^ 
it  were  only  on  matters  purely  literary,  that  he  complains  of  the  dexgy  exer- 
cising **  surveillance  ^  (as  he  calls  it)  over  Catholic  publications.  Bat  he 
cannot  really  mean  this :  he  cannot  imply  that  Cathohc  bishops  and  dei^, 
as  such,  clami  any  kind  of  authority  on  such  a  question,  as  the  relateve 
poetical  excellence  of  Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  or  the  merit  of  Mr. 
Corlyle's  style.  He  refers  then  certainly  to  matters  which,  indireotljBt 
least,  l)ear  on  faith  and  morals  ;  and  he  must  be  understood  to  advocate  the 
detestable  tenet,  that  on  such  matters  the  Ecclesia  Docens  has  no  legitimate 
uuthoritv  over  her  children. 

t  '*  That  method  of  instructing  youths  can  be  approved  by  Catholic  men 
which  is  disjoined  from  the  Catholic  faith  and  theCnuich*s  power,  and  which 
regards  exclusively,  or  at  least  principally,  knowledge  of  the  natural  order 
alone  and  the  endis  of  social  life  on  earth.'' — (Prop.  xlviiL  condemned  in  the 
Syllabus.) 
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will  Caiholic  bishops  rise  above  that  degrading  and  uu- 
TWliah  standard  wbich  does  well  enough  for  foreigners^ 
"ifOiej  are  so  tborougUy  bound  band  and  foot  to  the 
judgment  of  a  foreign  court—never  too  popular  in  this  country 
from  the  tune  of  the  Conquest  downwards — ^that  they  can 
ne^er  venture  to  speah  and  act  for  themselves  like  men" 
(p.  29).  To  revolt^  then^  against  the  authority  set  over  them 
uf  (jod,  is  ''  to  speak  and  act  for  themselves  like  men/'  The 
successors  of  St.  Peter^  to  whose  services  exclusively  England 
owes  so  much  of  the  Gospel  as  she  still  retains^  constitute  ^'  a 
foreign  court.''  And  the  ingratitude  with  which  Englishmen 
have  repaid  the  inestimable  benefit  conferred  on  them  by 
BomOj  is  cited^ — not  as  a  fact  truly  disgraceful  to  their  charac- 
ter;— ^but,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  reason  why  even  Catholic 
bishops  should  join  their  heretical  compatriots,  in  slighting  the 
Vicar  and  one  earthly  representative  of  Him  who  died  to  save 
them. 

Such  is  the  author's  attitude  of  mind  towards  his  spiritual 
pastors ;  and  his  general  opinions  are  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  fact.  Thus  (p.  7)  he  is  convinced  by  his 
own  past  internal  feehngs — ^by  "  the  glow  of  pure  happiness  " 
which  ''  passed  over  him  "  when  he  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford — that  Anghcan  ordinations  are  vaUd:  and  this, 
"  though  for  one  that  upholds  there  may  be  ten  that  sneer  at 
Anglican  orders  in  the  Church  of  Bome ; "  and  thousands,  at 
all  events,  that  totally  deny  the  validity  of  those  orders.  '^  In 
deference  to  ecclesiastical  authorities,"  he  would  "  submit "  (!) 
*'to  further  ordination,"  but  their  judgment  would  in  no 
respect  alter  his  private  opinion. 

We  have  referred  aheady  to  that  confusion  of  thought  which 
so  singularly  characterizes  the  whole  pamphlet :  out  of  so  many 
instances  we  will  select  two.  In  page  9  these  statements 
occur  in  close  proximity — "  I  have  been  as  great  and  constant 
a  sinner  since  my  reception  into  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  I  ever 
was  in  the  Church  of  England ; "  "  the  practice  of  confession, 
obUgatory  as  it  is  with  us,  has  greatly  tended  to  purify  and 
to  brace  my  conscience."  It  is  for  him  to  explain,  how  his 
conscience  has  been  greatly  purified  and  braced,  while,  never- 
theless, he  remains  (we  sincerely  hope  he  is  mistaken  here)  as 
great  and  as  constant  a  sinner  as  before.  Then,  secondly,  in 
various  passages  he  impUes  that  those  are  gravely  culpable 
who  remain  in  "  what  they  suspect  ...  to  be  schism  or  heresy  " 
(p.  10).  '^  I  have  no  business  to  stay  in  what  I  even  imagine  to 
be  wrong"  (p.  10).  I  would  not  pass  judgment  on  those  "  who 
have  never  had  one  misgiving''  on  their  Church's  position 
(p.  13).    But  only  turn  over  the  page,  you  find  a  very  different 
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and  most  startling  view.  '^  Let  no  one  venture  to  quit  the 
Christian  calling  in  which  he  has  been  placed  tvithout  a  direct 
summons  from  Him  who  placed  him  in  it  ...  it  will  come  *' 
(if  it  comes  at  all,  for  "  in  innumerable  instances  "  it  does  not 
come  at  all)  "  in  a  way  and  with  a  force  that  he  cannot  mistake. 
.  .  .  Let  him  reject  it  at  his  peril :  let  him  anticipate  it  at  his 
peril  likeicise**  (p.  14).  This  extraordinary  doctrine  is  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  the  former :  for  could  it  be  maintained, 
it  would  follow  that  you  are  bound  ^'  at  your  peril "  to  remain 
a  Protestant — ^however  serious  your  ''  suspicions  "  and  ''  mis- 
givings'' — until  a  direct  summons  come  to  you  which  you 
cannot  mistake. 

The  author^s  ignorance  of  Catholic  dogma  is  truly  remark* 
able  in  one  who  comes  forward  as  a  teacher  and  a  reformer. 
We  have  already  seen,  that  not  merely  he  does  not  himself 
admit  the  ''Ecclesise  juge  magisterium,"  he  seems  never 
to  have  heard  of  it.  We  should  have  very  much  to  say  again 
concerning  his  doctrine,  just  cited,  on  the  unmistakable 
"summons,'^  and  the  inculpability  of  schismatics  who  have 
not  received  that  summons ;  but  that  it  is  impossible  to  treat 
adequately  this  extraordinary  and  heretical  delusion,  without 
writmg  at  far  greater  length  than  our  limits  will  permit.  Then 
in  page  12  he  maintains  (as  we  understand  him)  that  the 
dictum,  '^  nulla  extra  ecclesiam  salus,''  is  no  longer  true,  since 
the  ^'  separation''  of  '^  East  and  West : "  a  tenet  which  is  beyond 
all  possible  question  heretical.*  Further  (pp.  8,  9),  he  implies 
that  baptism  may  be  valid,  though  there  be  no  *'  proper  inten- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  officiator.'^t  Lastly,  his  language 
here  and  there  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  doubt — what, 
nevertheless,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe — that  he  is 
totally  ignorant  of  one  among  the  most  elementary  truths  of 
Catholicism:  the  distinction  between  actual  and  habitnal 
grace ;  between  the  "  auxilia  gratias ''  on  the  one  hand,  and 
''gratia  habitualis,  semen  glorisB,''  on  the  other.  We  must 
enlarge  a  little  on  this  strange  confusion,  to  explain  our  mean- 
ing.   Thus  he  says  (p.  30) — 

*^  There  is  a  '  pendant '  to  the  dogma, '  nulla  extra  ecclesiam  salus,'  which 
Hainan  CcUholics  are  far  too  apt  to  slur  over  ;  and  it  is  this.  In  the  celebrated 
Bull  of  Clement  XI.  (Unigenitus),  one  of  the  propositions  condemned  as 
heretical!  by  that  Pope  ....  is  *  extra  ecclesiam  non  conceditur  gratia."* 

*  See,  e,  g.y  Denzinger's  various  references. 

t  We  are  very  unwilling  to  press  the  author  too  hard  ;  and  we  must  ever 
remember  his  great  mistiness  of  thought  and  cxpressioiL  Periiaps  at  kil  he 
only  means  here,  that  the  minister  need  not  believe  in  baptismal  regeneration, 
in  order  to  validity  of  the  8acrament<. 

I  Thr  n^uthor  never  can  contrive  to  be  accurate,  even  by  accident    No 
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What  Catholic  on  eartti  can  have  the  slightest  temptation 
to  "slur  over"  this  censure?  Why  no  one  could  accept 
the  condemned  thesis,  without  falling  into  the  most  patent 
heresy :  for  he  must  hold  either  that  heretics  and  schismatics 
can  be  converted  without  grace,  or  that  they  cannot  be 
converted  at  all.  But  the  author  seems  to  regard  the  Pope  as 
here  deciding,  that  those  external  to  the  visible  Church  may 
possess  habitual  grace,  and  so  be  under  God^s  favour  and  ac- 
ceptance. Now,  in  what  sense  this  doctrine  may  be  true,  we 
are  not  here  considering  :*  but  the  merest  tyro  must  know  that 
the  censure  before  us  does  not  bear  on  it  ever  so  remotely ; 
that  the  censure  would  be  equally  deserved,  even  if  it  were  a 
revealed  verity  that  no  single  individual  can  be  in  God^s  favour 
who  is  external  to  the  Church's  visible  communion.  So  in  page 
8,  ''  We  may  think  it  ever  so  fitting  '^ — he  means  "  extreme 
and  bigoted  Catholics  may  think  it  ever  so  fitting  " — '^  that 
the  members  of  a  Church  that  can  be  proved  to  be  in  schism, 
shoidd  be  denuded  of  all  grace,''  What  Catholic  ever  dreamed 
of  so  preposterous  a  notion,  as  that  the  members  of  a 
schismatical  society  are  '' denuded ''  of  the  auxilia  gratiae? 
On  such  an  hypothesis  not  one  of  them  could  possibly 
submit  to  the  Church.  A  few  lines  later  he  implies 
that  the  not  being  "denuded  of  all  grsuce/'  necessarily 
involves  the  possessing  habitual  grace.  Whereas,  had  he 
any  acquaintance  with  the  distinction  between  these  two 
kinds  of  grace,  he  must  see,  of  course,  that  no  state  is  more 
easily  imaginable  (as,  indeed,  none  unhappily  is  more  common) 
than  the  being  ^'  denuded ''  of  habitual  grace,  while  visited  by 
actual :  the  being  under  God's  wrath  and  displeasure ;  while 
He  solicits  the  soul,  by  the  auxilia  gratiae,  to  return  into  His 
favour  and  into  the  possession  of  gratia  habitualis. 

As  to  the  main  drift  of  his  pamphlet,  it  would  appear  that 
there  are  two  propositions  which  the  author  is  mainly  desirous 
of  upholding :  the  one,  subjective ;  the  other,  objective.  He 
wishes  (1)  to  impress  on  the  CathoUc  world,  as  a  matter  of  his 
own  personal  experience,  that  Catholicism  at  last  is  not  so  very 
superior  to  Anglicanism ;  and  he  wishes  (2)  to  impress  on  the 
English  Catholic  bishops,  as  a  matter  of  doctrine,  that  their 
constant  reference  and  unremitting  subordination  to  Rome  arc 
un- Catholic.  Now,  as  to  the  first  of  these  propositions,  what 
can  his  experience  possibly  be  worth  ?     No  one  can  have  had 


propositions  are  separately  coindenined  in  the  Bull  as  h^n-etical;  but  the  pro- 
positions are  condenmed  in  globo  as  heretical,  en*oneous,  scandalous,  &c.,  &c., 
respectively. 
»  See  on  thb  head,  our  last  number,  pp.  4r)9-461. 
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experience  of  a  religion^  who  has  not  practised  it ;  and  how  can 
it  possibly  be  said  that  this  writer  has  practised  Catholicism? 
To  do  so^  is  to  sit  at  the  Church's  teet  as  a  disciple ;  to 
accept  humbly  her  practical  lessons  concerning  faith  and  the 
spiritual  life ;  to  act  diUgently  on  the  knowledge  thus  acquired. 
No  one^  holding  our  author's  opinions,  can  have  any  more  con- 
ception of  what  Catholicism  really  is^  than  a  man  bom  blind 
can  have  a  true  idea  of  colour.  When  such  a  person  gravely 
speaks  of  instructing  the  world  by  his  "  experiences ; "  and 
when  he  calls  on  us  to  believe  on  his  word  that  CathoUcism  is 
not  that  noble  and  divine  thing  which  we  know  it  to  be ; — ^he 
does  but  remind  us  of  the  well-known  worthy^  who  announced 
to  a  large  circle  of  eminent  mathematicians^  that  he  for  his 
part  once  went  through  two  pages  of  the  "  Principia,''  and 
found  Newton  to  be  at  last  a  very  ordinary  and  conamon-place 
mortal. 

As  to  the  author's  second  proposition,  it  indicates  quite 
amusingly  his  characteristic  ignorance  and  mistiness,  that  he 
simply  begs  the  entire  question  at  issue.  The  Holy  Father 
and  his  chosen  counsellors  are  ^^ecclesiastics/'  it  seems^ 
'^  whose  vision  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Alps^  on  the 
south,  east,  and  west  by  the  tideless  Mediterranean"  (p.  29). 
Certainly,  if  the  Holy  Father's  vision  is  thus  bounded;  if 
he  has  not  some  very  special  insight  into  matters  which 
stretch,  not  merely  beyond  Alps  and  Mediterranean,  but 
altogether  beyond  this  earth;  if  he  be  not  gifted^imme- 
diately  by  God  with  infallible  judgment  in  teaching  the 
Church  on  matters  of  doctrine  and  principle ;  if  he  have  not 
received  the  commission  of  imparting  to  other  bishops  and 
Churches  that  light  which  ho  divinely  receives; — then  (nodoubt) 
the  English  bishops  pursue  an  imbecile  course,  in  their  easer 
longing  for  his  instruction,  and  their  earnest  deference  to  his 
judgment.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  above-named  doc- 
trines are  true  and  not  false, — in  that  case  it  is  no  less  un- 
questionable that  the  English  bishops  act  in  the  only  way 
consistent  with  straightforwardness  and  common  sense.  The 
whole  question,  beyond  all  possible  doubt,  turns  solely  and 
absolutely  on  this  doctrinal  controversy,  concerning  the  nature 
and  extent  of  Papal  infallibility.  Will  it  be  credited,  that  the 
pretentious  writer  before  us  not  merely  makes  no  attempt  to 
argue  this  controversy,  but  does  not  ever  so  distantly  alluae  to 
its  very  existence? 

It  will  be  seen,  by  a  correspondence  printed  at  the  end  of 
this  pamphlet,  that  Mr.  Ffoulkes  was  very  generally  supposed 
to  be  its  author ;  and  that  he  has  declined  either  to  confirm  or 
repudiate  the  supposition.     He  has  now  published  a  volume  in 
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kia  own  name,  from  which  we  made  a  few  extracts  in  our  last 
number.    These  extracts  we  here  repeat : — 

**  The  whole  Church,"  at  a  certain  period  of  her  hlstoiy,  "  deUgcUed  to  "  the 
Pope  "  the  same  executive  powers  over  Christendom  generally,  that  had  been 
(Hready  delegated  to  metropolitans  over  provincial,  and  to  patriarchs  over 
diocesan  churches "  (p.  19). 

''There  were  some  specious  gixmnds,  at  all  events,  for  dedding  as  she 
did"  (p.  12). 

**  The "  Church's  ''  second  stage  Uncords  monan^y  had  been  actuallj  at- 
tained before  the  conversion  of  Constantine  ^  (p.  16). 

**  The  headship  of  emperors  is  a  thing  that  has  been  tried  and  laid  aside  : 
what  therefore  remainSf  but  that  of  the  Pope  ?''  (p.  35,  note). 

^  Had  Christionitj  never  encountered  a  world-wide  empire  at  its  birth  .  . 
it  is  quite  possible  (hat  (he  idea  of  a  supreme  earthly  head  of  the  Church  would 
hofoe  never  occurred  at  all  to  its  professing  mernhers ''  (p.  37). 

**  I  sincerely  believe  myself  tiiat  a  Church  .  .  .  without  any  supreme  head 
.  .  .  but  One  who  is  there  worshipped  in  faith  as  ever  present,  is  the  loftiest 
and  most  Evangelical  idea  of  a  Church  by  far;  and  that,  to  a  certain  extent, 
this  was  actually  exhibited  in  ...  the  three  first  centuries  "  (p.  35). 

''  Jf  His  Church  was  to  have  a  supreme  head  at  all  upon  eofltih^  Christ 
"  vested  that  dignity  in  S.  Peter  and  his  succ^sors  "  (p.  37). 

'*•  The  principle  of  a  supreme  earthly  potentate  ^  was  not  ^^  conceded  ^toiUumt 
reproof  .  .  .  /  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  thou  art  an  offence  to  me  ;  for  thou 
savourest  not  the  things  of  God,  but  those  that  be  of  men,'  said  our  Lord  to 
that  very  S.  Peter  whom  He  had  just  before  designated  as  the  rock  on  which 
He  would  build  his  Church ;  neUher  can  one  passage  he  applied  to  his  successors 
without  the  oOur  "  (p.  36). 

"  Through  the  instrumentality  of  "  S.  "  Peter's  successors,  one  part  of  His 
Church"  was  "  bound  together  in  a  compact  mass  "  (p.  37). 

**  The  Church  of  England  ,  .  .  and  the  bodies  that  spring  from  it  ...  are 
.  .  .  destined,  perhaps,  to  play  an  important  part  in  any  future  schemes  for 
rerunion  of  the  whole  CJiurch*^  (p.  34). 

"  Where  "  Popes  and  Cardinals  "  have  discharged  "  their  appointed  "  task 
faithfully  and  efficiently,  there  is  no  cUiss  of  men  entitled  to  more  respect  and 
honour  at  our  hands.  .  .  .  Where  they  have  not  discharged  that  task,  or  made 
it  subservient  to  their  own  interest  or  aggrandisement,  there  can  he  no  greater 
enemies  of  the  whole  human  race,  ...  It  would  be  unjust  and  contrary  to 
fact  to  insinuate  that  nothing  else  hut  their  rivalries  and  backslidings  .  .  . 
have  caused  our  divisions  "  (prefEU^e,  pp.  xiii,  xiv). 

The  last  of  these  passages  we  cited  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  intolerable  disrespectfulness  with  which  Mr. 
Ffoulkes  permits  himself  to  speak  on  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 
On  looking^  however,  at  the  passage  again,  we  find  it  may 
possibly  be  so  interpreted,  as  to  include  within  the  criticised 
*' class  of   men,''   not   ^^ Popes    and    cardinals''   alone,  but 

bishops  and  archbishops."     This  is  not  indeed  its  more 
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obvious  interpretation ;  but  as  we  have  now  reason  to  believe 
that  the  author  intended  it^  and  as  the  passage  is  certainly 
far  less  offensive  if  so  explained,  we  have  pleasure  in  with- 
drawing this  particular  count  from  our  indictment.  The  remain- 
ing extracts,  however,  oblige  us  to  bring  against  him  no  less 
severe  a  charge  than  that  of  actual  heresy.  That  the  Pope's 
authority  over  the  whole  Church  was  conferred  on  him  imme- 
diately by  God,  is  no  less  essential  a  portion  of  the  Faith  than  is 
the  Trinity  or  the  Incarnation.  If  it  be  worth  while  on  so  plain 
a  matter  to  adduce  any  ecclesiastical  definition,  we  will  refer  to 
the  well-known  '^  Auctorem  Fidei,''  of  which  there  has  never 
been  any  doubt  that  it  was  accepted  by  the  Catholic  Episcopate. 
'^  That  proposition,'^  says  the  Bull,  "  thus  explained,  viz.,  that 
the  Roman  Pontiff  receives,  not  iBpom  Christ  in  the  person  of 
Blessed  Peter,  but  from,  the  Church,  the  power  of  ministry 
whereby  ho  rules  in  the  Universal  Church  as  successor  of  Peter, 
the  Yicar  of  Christ,  and  head  of  the  whole  Church  [so  explained 
this  proposition  is]  heretical'*  (Denz.  n.  1366).  Now  this  pro- 
position so  explained  is  precisely  Mr.  Ffoulkes's,  and  we  are 
compelled  to  say  in  consequence  that  ho  has  committed  him- 
self to  actual  heresy. 

Mr.  Ffoulkes,  indeed,  protests  against  this  conclusion  and 
has  written  a  reply  in  his  own  vindication.  We  are  most 
happy  to  insert  it ;  and  we  entreat  our  readers,  in  justice 
to  the  accused,  to  give  it  their  most  careful  attention.  We 
have  neither  put  any  words  into  italics,  nor  in  any  other  way 
touched  what  Mr.  Ffoulkes  has  written. 

Dear  Sir, — Some  extracts  from  my  book,  as  given  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Dublin  RE^^Ew,  seem  calculated  to  produce  very  erroneous  appiehen* 
sions  both  of  its  meaning  and  of  my  own  principles  in  general.  Allow  me 
therefore  to  state  explicitly,  that  I  hold  the  Papacy  to  be  of  Divine  institu- . 
tion,  and  interj^ret  our  Lord's  words  to  S.  Peter,  "  I  say  unto  thee  that  thou 
art  Peter,"  &c.,  literally  and  unequivocally,  as  conferring  upon  him  and  his 
successors  those  prerogatives  which  are  implied  in  it.  And  it  is  in  no  spirit 
of  disloyalty  to  that  belief  that,  as  a  student  of  ecclesiastical  history,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  anive  at  a  tnie  solution  of  some  difficulties  which  present 
themselves  as  facts  that  cannot  be  set  aside,  and  in  my  himible  opinion  have 
not  as  yet  been  inteiprcted  consistently  with  that  belief.  One  of  these  is 
that  for  the  first  thi-ee  centuries  or  more  the  power  of  the  Popes  remained  in 
suspense,  and  exercised  no  active  influence  over  the  Church.  It  isbutvagnely 
hinted  at  in  the  countless  canons  that  were  passed  by  successive  councils 
respecting  Church  govennneut.  My  explanation  of  that  phenomenon  is 
derived  from  the  analogy  which  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
supply.  God  foresaw  that  the  Israelites  would  desire  a  visible  king.  He 
therefore  foreordained  and  foretold  Judah  as  the  ]>atriarch  from  whose  de- 
scendants tliat  kinjr  was  to  be  taken  when  the  time  came.    Christ  in  like 
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manner  foresaw  that  His  Church  would  desire  a  visible  earthly  head.  He 
therefore  foreordained  and  foretold  S.  Peter  as  the  apostle  from  whose  suc- 
cessors that  visible  Head  was  to  be  supplied.  Thus  both  the  kingdom  under 
the  law,  and  the  Papacy  under  the  gospel,  were  divine  institutions,  and 
neither  of  them  the  work  of  man  ;  though  men  may  be  said  to  have  asked 
for  them  in  either  case.  This,  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  is  stated  in  so  many 
words  to  have  taken  place.  Samuel  carried  their  request  before  the  Lord. 
But  if  we  turn  to  Church  history,  the  creation  of  metropolitans,  primates, 
and  patriarchs  by  express  canons  of  general  councils  in  the  first  three  or  four 
centuries  may  be  taken  to  be  as  explicit  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  in  favour  of  a  supreme  earthly  Head,  to  which  post  the  successors  of 
S.  Peter  had  been  already  foreordained  by  Christ  himselfl  In  this  way,  too, 
is  met  the  objection  so  frequently  urged  against  the  Papacy  by  its  opponents, 
namely,  that  it  was  founded  in  a  series  of  violent  and  overbearing  acts  against 
the  liberties  of  eveiy  local  church ;  whereas  my  explanation  shows  that  it  had 
been  accepted  in  principle  by  the  actual  course  of  Church  legislation  from 
the  first,  so  that  the  whole  Church  was  a  consenting  party  to  it.  Another 
of  these  difiiculties  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  Papacy  itself,  and  as  distinct 
from  the  personal  character  of  the  Popes  themselves,  which  is  a  fmther 
question.  I  mean,  that  there  are  certain  facts  from  time  to  time  associate<l 
with  the  Papacy  which  are  not  in  harmony  with  our  Lord's  words,  "  Upon 
this  rock  I  will  build  my  Church."  In  many  senses  the  Papacy  has  never 
ceased  to  fulfil  them  in  all  time  ;  there  are  senses  in  which  I  am  unable  to 
reconcile  them  with  its  actual  history. 

As  a  guardian  of  doctrine,  to  my  mind,  the  Papacy  has  been  unimpeacli- 
able.  As  a  guardian  of  discipline  I  should  say  the  same  in  many  centuries. 
But  when  I  look  at  the  Papacy  during  the  9th  and  10th  centiu*ies,  and  part 
of  the  15th,  I  am  met  by  facts  which  I  cannot  get  over  ;  and  when  I  look  at 
the  Papacy  at  Avignon,  and  during  the  great  schism  of  the  West,  the  thought 
is  forced  on  me,  in  spite  of  myself,  "  Can  this  indeed  be  the  rock  on  which 
Christ  has  built  His  Church  ? " 

Therefore,  were  there  no  other  passage  of  Holy  Scripture  to  appeal  to,  I 
should  feel  sorely  perplexed  how  to  reconcile  Christ's  words  with  actual  facts. 
But  when  I  remember  that  those  words  formed  the  answer  to  S.  Peter's 
confession  of  faith,  "  Thou  art  the  Clirist,"  and  that  the  very  next  act  of 
S.  Peter,  after  he  had  been  named  the  Rock,  was  to  deprecate  the  idea  of  His 
Lord  suffering,  for  which  the  immediate  reply  of  His  Lord  was,  "  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan  !"  I  find  every  difficulty  removed :  because  I  see  those  facts 
in  the  history  of  the  Papacy  rebuked  by  anticipation  in  the  rebuke  thus  read 
to  S.  Peter  so  soon  after  the  confession  of  his  faith,  and  for  the  vciy  first  of 
his  subsequent  acts.  Therefore,  the  pomp,  pride,  and  luxury,  which  has  been 
charged  against  the  Papacy  by  Protestants,  and  against  the  Court  of  Rome 
by  saints  of  the  Church,  as  S.  Bernard,  or  doctors,  as  Gerson,  Cardinal  d'Ailly, 
and  others,  however  melancholy,  is  by  no  means  irreconcilable  with  the  words 
of  Christ  to  S.  Peter,  when  both  His  speeches  are  brought  into  juxta-position, 
and  made  joint  interpreters  of  the  entire  history  of  the  Papacy.  But  to 
measure  it  by  the  first  of  His  speeches  exclusively,  I  feel  I  must  either  dis- 
parage that  speech  or  ehe  ignore  facts.    Let  me  illustrate  this  by  a  case  in 
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point  which  all  can  appreciate.  S.  Paul  says,  in  one  epistle,  **  What !  know 
ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghoat,  who  is  in  yon,  which 
ye  have  of  God  ? "  Were  there  no  other  qualifying  passage  in  his  epistles, 
how  sorely  should  we  not  be  puzzled  to  apply  this  verse  to  Christians 
generally,  living  in  the  world  and  not  unfrequently  led  away  by  their  passions. 
How  difficult  to  interpret  this  verse  intelligibly,  and  yet  not  overlook  fitcts. 
But  when,  in  another  epistle,  we  hear  the  same  Apostle  representing 
Christendom  in  his  own  person,  and  saying,  "I  see  another  law  in  my 
members  ....  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  **....  we  are 
at  once  relieved  from  any  difficulty  ;  and  both  passages  together  explain  both 
our  privileged  and  our  actual  state— the  gifts  which  we  have  from  God,  and 
the  acts  which  we  nevertheless  commit  as  men.  I  have,  therefore,  merely 
tried  to  explain  difficulties  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  in  a  way  consistent  with 
facts  and  with  Holy  Scripture,  without  by  any  means  doubting,  or  meaning 
to  suggest  a  doubt,  that  the  Papacy  is  of  divine  institution.  My  explanation 
may  or  may  not  prove  the  true  one.  And  the  Church  in  communion  with 
the  Pope  I  hold  to  be  the  Catholic  Church  in  unbroken  unity  now,  as  in 
times  past.  But  I  look  upon  all  baptized  Christians  as  forming  part  of  one 
general  Christendom,  which,  though  unhappily  not  now  synonymous  with 
the  Catholic  Church,  may  still  in  some  sense  be  called  the  Church  ;  and  I 
use  such  terms  as  the  Church  of  England,  the  Greek  Church,  &c.,  as 
conveying  a  definite  meaning  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  express  in  other 
words. 

The  penultimate  of  our  original  extracts  implied  that  '*  the 
Church ''is  now  not  corporately  "united;" and  we  are  glad  there- 
fore to  find  Mr.  Ffoulkes  rejecting  that  particular  tenet.  But  as 
to  all  the  rest,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  letter  leaves  the 
matter  exactly  where  it  was.  It  is  of  faith  that  Christ  gave 
immediately  to  S.  Peter,  and  to  his  successors,  supremacy  over 
the  whole  Church.  Mr.  Ffoulkes,  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic 
Faith,  holds  the  following  tenets  :  (1)  that  Christ  did  not  in 
any  sense  give  supremacy  over  the  Church  to  S.  Peter  and 
his  earlier  successors ;  (2)  that,  had  Christians  preserved  the 
"  most  evangelical ''  idea  of  the  Church — the  idea,  therefore, 
most  in  conformity  with  Christ's  wishes — none  of  S.  Peter's 
successors  would  have  had  such  supremacy ;  (S)  that  Christ, 
however,  gave  to  the  Church  the  power  of  appointing  a-supreme 
ruler  whenever  she  might  please ;  requiring  only  (4)  that  if 
she  appointed  any  ruler  at  all,  it  must  be  S.  Peter's  successor. 
This  is  exactly  the  view  of  Mr.  Ffoulkes's  doctrine  which  would 
have  been  derived  from  our  extracts  ;  and  his  letter  has  con- 
firmed it  in  every  particular.  He  holds  in  his  own  sense  no  doabt, 
that  "  the  Papacy  is  of  divine  institution ;"  t.  e,,  that  God  has 
appointed  the  Pope  to  be  supreme  ruler,  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  Church  chooses  to  have  a  supreme  ruler  at  aJl :  bat  ihere 
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is  no  Catholic  theologian  in  the  world  who  will  doubt  that  this 
whole  doctrine  is  directly  heretical. 

We  would  not  deny,  however,  that'the  case  is  imaginable  of 
a  writer  who  might,  from  ignorance  or  inadvertence,  admit  some 
heretical  proposition  into  his  work,  while  yet  the  main  scope 
of  that  work  might  be  edifying  and  Catholic.  But  it  is 
abundantly  plain  that  the  tenet  above  mentioned,  if  held 
at  all,  must  pervade  throughout  the  whole  texture  of  a 
treatise,  written  on  such  a  subject  as  Mr.  Ffoulkes  has 
chosen :  and  since  the  tenet  is  heretical,  the  whole  treatise 
is  throughout  leavened  with  heresy.  That  doctrine  which 
Mr.  Ffoulkes  denies,  if  it  be  indeed  true — and  all  Catholics 
are  required  to  hold  it  as  actually  of  faith — must  of  necessity 
be  the  one  fundamental  principle  of  the  Churches  constitu- 
tion :  and  he,  therefore,  who  with  Mr.  Ffoulkes  rejects  it, 
whenever  he  speaks  of  the  Catholic  Church,  must  speak  of 
her,  not  as  a  Catholic  speaks,  but  as  a  heretic. 

One  particular  illustration  of  this  is  worth  mentioning. 
The  Unionists  love  to  contemplate  the  Pope  becoming  a 
"  constitutional  king "  as  an  end  to  be  greatly  desired. 
On  Mr.  Ffoulkes's  theory  this  is  perhaps  intelligible  :  the 
Church,  he  may  think,  which  delegated  the  supremacy,  may 
withdraw  or  modify  it.  But  then  this  theory  is  a  heresy. 
It  is  an  integral  portion  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  that  Christ 
Himself  commands  all  members  of  the  Church  to  obey  the 
Pope  absolutely  and  unreservedly  in  the  spiritual  order.  The 
Pope,  then,  could  not  possibly  become  a  "  constitutional  king '' 
in  spirituals, — i.  e.,  could  not  recognize  his  spiritual  power  as 
rightfully  limited  by  any  earthly  authority  whatsoever, — 
without  teaching  his  flock  to  violate  directly  the  very  com- 
mands of  Christ.  He  has  no  more  power  of  becoming  a 
'*  constitutional  king  ^'  in  spirituals,  than  he  has  of  abolish- 
ing the  episcopal  order,  or  of  changing  the  matter  or  form 
of  a  sacrament. 

The  work  before  us  then  is  simply  the  violent  assault  of  a 
heretic  (material  or  formal)  against  the  Church  which  in  fact 
condemns  him.  Nothing  can  be  more  exquisitely  ludicrous 
than  to  speak,  as  the  Union  Beviciv  speaks,  of  the  ^^  candour  " 
with  which  Mr.  Ffoulkes  admits  the  Churches  past  corruptions 
or  palliates  England^s  present  schism  (May,  1865,  pp.  310, 
316).  We  really  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  '^  candour  ^^  of  a 
heretic — we  sincerely  hope  and  believe  a  merely  material 
heretic — in  denouncing  that  Church  to  whose  Faith  he  is  an 
alien. 

On  the  value  of  Mr.  Ffoulkes's  general  argument,  one  cir- 
cumstance will  throw  suflScient  light.     He  assumes  throughout 
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as  the  very  basis  of  his  remarks — as  an  admitted  a3dom  with 
all  whom  he  addresses — that  Arians,  Nestorians,  EaiychianSj 
Monothelites,  form  no  part  of  '^  Christendom ;''  while  Pho- 
tians^*  Anglicans^  and  Protestants  are  included  in  that  cate- 
gory, f  Of  course  there  is  no  possible  sense  of  the  word 
"  Christendom  ^'  in  which  any  Catholic  can  admit  this  state- 
ment. If  by  '^  Christendom ''  be  meant  those  who  adhere  to 
that  one  religion  which  Christ  founded,  it  includes  Catholics 
and  Catholics  alone.  If  those  be  meant  who  sincerely  regard 
Christ  as  founder  of  their  rehgion,  it  includes  (no  doubt) 
Photians,  Anglicans,  and  Protestants ;  but  it  also  includes 
Nestorians,  Arians,  and  Unitarians. 

Mr.  Ffoulkes^s  book  shall  be  mentioned  once  more  before 
we  conclude;  but  we  reserve  its  main  treatment  for  a 
future  article.  It  ranges  over  a  large  portion  of  historical 
ground,  and  our  present  limits  would  not  permit  us  to  give  any 
adequate  impression  of  its  extraordinary  unfairness  and  in- 
consecutivencss.  Moreover  at  last  there  is  little  satisfaction  in 
exposing  an  opponent,  unless  some  count-er-view  be  at  the 
same  time  exhibited  of  those  facts  which  he  may  misappre- 
hend. But  no  such  counter- view  can  possibly  be  attempted, 
without  devoting  a  whole  article  to  the  question ;  and  this  we 
hope  to  do  in  an  early  number. 

If  Mr.  Ffoulkes  is  thus  profoundly  ignorant  on  the  most 
elementary  doctrines  of  that  religion  which  he  believes  himself 
to  have  embraced,  it  is  no  matter  of  sui'prise  that  men  avowedly 
non-Eoman  are  equally  ignorant.  We  will  merely  record  the 
fact,  therefore,  that  a  writer  in  the  March  number  of  the  Union 
Review  (p.  141)  stigmatizes  as  ^*  the  extremest  ultramontane 
theory  ^'  that  doctrine,  which  regards  the  visible  Church  as 
precisely  co-extensive  with  the  Roman  obedience :  the  simple 
fact  being,  that  no  one  who  holds  any  other  ''theory''  is 
received  by  the  Pope  into  his  communion  at  all ;  and  that  even 
Mr.  Ffoulkes  admits  it  in  the  letter  which  we  have  just  inserted, 
lie   who   denies   the    doctrine   in   question  is  regarded,  we 

*  Photians,  some  of  our  readers  may  be  glad  to  know,  are  those  schismatics 
of  whom  the  Russian  Emperor  is  one  ;  and  who  are  called  by  Tractarians 
"  the  Greek  Church.'' 

t  "  As  \ovi^  as  controversy  turned  principally  on  those  articles  of  the  creed 
which  related  to  God,  Christendom  on  the  whole  maintained  its  unity.  Its 
breaches  commenced  and  have  gone  on  widening  ever  since  it  engaged  in 
questions  relating  to  inanJ'^  That  is,  by  a  purely  arbitrary  and  unmeaning 
use  of  words,  Mr.  Ffoulkes  chooses  to  give  the  name  of  Christian  to  those  who 
schismatised  on  the  latter  class  of  questions,  while  he  refuses  it  to  those  TPho 
schismatised  on  the  former.  We  do  not  here  inquire  how  Mr.  Ffoulkes  can 
allege,  that  the  Photian  schism  turned  on  theological  **  questions  relating  to 
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BAy,  as  a  heretic  (material  or  formal)  by  eveiy  Catholic 
throughout  the  world;  and^  as  we  now  understand^  by 
Mr.  Ffoulkes  himself.  The  Catholic  doctrine^  indeed^  does 
not  deny  (as  has  of  late  been  strangehr  supposed)^  that 
individuals  may  be  saved^  both  baptized  and  unbaptized^ 
though  they  die  out  of  visible  communion  with  the  Holy 
See.  On  this  head  we  would  refer  to  our  remarks  in 
Aprilj  from  p.  459  to  p.  469.  But  the  Catholic  doctrine 
undoubtedly  does  assert  that  such  individuals^  though  apper- 
taining to  the  soul  of  the  Churchy  are  separated  fit>m  her 
body ;  and  that  Photians  and  Anglicans  are  no  more  within 
the  visible  Church  than  are  Unitarians  and  Deists.  To  this 
doctrine  all  Catholics  are  required  to  yield  the  assent  of  divine 
faith ;  and  we  fully  agree  with  the  writer  whom  we  are  now 
noticing^  that  "  it  forces  its  upholders/' — i.  e.,  all  Catholics 
throughout  the  worlds — '^into  a  rigorous  antagonism  to  all 
desire  and  labour''  for  that  extravagant  project  which  he 
heretically  calls  ''  Catholic  reunion.''  We  will  now  give  one 
or  two  reasons  for  agreeing  with  him  in  this  proposition. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  immense  majority  of 
non-Catholic  Unionists  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  that 
elementary  Catholic  doctrine,  on  which  we  have  been 
speaking :  though  such  ignorance  might  at  once  be  removed 
^  their  consulting  any  Catholic  theologian,  however  extremely 
Glallican.  Certainly  no  Unionists  have  attempted  to  meet 
those  obvious  objections  to  their  whole  movement,  which  the 
doctrine  in  question  necessarily  presents.  They  are  putting 
forth  certain  efforts  and  prayers  "  for  the  reunion  of  Christen- 
dom;" which  at  all  events  must  include  their  own  reunion  with 
the  Holy  See.  We  would  address  them  thus.  The  one  funda- 
mental principle  of  Roman  Catholicism,  as  a  doctrinal  system, 
is  the  Church's  infallibility:  are  your  efforts  and  prayers 
addressed,  or  are  they  not,  to  the  end  that  Catholics  may 
abandon  that  principle  ?  Look  the  question,  we  entreat  you, 
in  the  face,  and  answer  yes  or  no.  K  you  make  the  former 
reply,  yon  reply  in  fact  that  your  movement  is  directed  simply 
figainst  Roman  Catholicism ;  that  you  aim,  like  Dr.  Cumming 
or  Mr.  Spurgeon,  at  inducing  Roman  Catholics  to  abandon 
their  religion.  In  that  case  you  can  no  more  expect  Roman 
Catholics  to  regard  you  as  their  friends,  than  they  so  regard 
those  extreme  Protestant  divines  jnet  mentioned. 

Ton  will  reply,  therefore,  that  you  do  not  desire  Roman 
CathoUcs  to  desert  their  rehgion;  that  you  are  but  labouring 
for  re-union  with  them  on  its  basis.  You  have  no  wish  at  all, 
then,  that  they  shall  abandon  their  belief  in  the  infallibility  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.     But  this  infallibility  is  com- 
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mitted^  as  we  have  seen^  to  the  doctrine,  that  Christ  has 
directly  imparted  to  the  Pope  supremacy  over  all  Christians ; 
you  are  labouring  therefore,  according  to  your  own  statement, 
for  union  with  Roman  Catholics  on  that  basis.  Now  there  is 
one  way  possible,  and  only  one,  for  union  on  that  basis :  viz., 
your  own  belief  in  that  vital  doctrine.  For  consider.  Until  you 
believe  it,  the  Pope  cannot  possibly  admit  you  into  his  com- 
munion, because  he  cannot  admit  heretics  thereto ;  but  as  soon 
as  you  believe  it,  it  binds  you  at  once,  ipso  facto,  under  pain 
of  formally  committing  mortal  sin,  to  give  the  Pope  that  un- 
qualified and  unreserved  submission  which  Christ  enjoins.  To 
promote  re-union  on  the  basis  of  Roman  doctrine,  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  to  propagate  the  doctriue  that  Christ  re- 
quires all  baptized  men  to  obey  the  Pope  in  spirituals  abso- 
lutely and  unreservedly.  Do  you  at  this  moment  yourselves  be- 
lieve this  doctrine?  Again  we  entreat  you  to  look  the  question  in 
the  face,  and  answer  yes  or  no.  If  you  do  believe  it,  you  are 
meriting  hell  every  moment  you  delay  your  resolve  of  sub- 
mission;  and  if  you  die  during  that  delay,  or  without  repenting 
of  that  delay,  you  will  be  eternally  lost.  But  if  at  this  moment 
you  do  not  hold  the  doctrine  in  question,  then  you  are  per- 
petrating the  unequalled  absurdity,  of  labouring  and  praying 
ibr  the  propagation  of  a  doctrine  which  you  do  not  yourselves 
hold. 

Meanwhile,  never  was  anything  more  preposterous  than 
your  attempted  justification  of  yourselves,  by  your  appeal  to 
historical  instances  of  attempted  corporate  union  with  Rome. 
In  all  such  cases  a  certain  number  of  leading  men,  emperor  or 
bishops,  profess  themselves  to  be  in  search  of  further  Ught. 
They  profess  themselves  to  be  in  serious  doubt,  whether  the 
Roman  See  possess  really  by  divine  appointment  supremacy 
over  all  Christendom.  Since  the  difficulties  and  circumstances 
of  these  men  are  much  the  same,  they  think  it  probable  that 
combined  consultation  with  Roman  Catholic  authorities  will 
bo  their  most  hopeful  road  to  truth ;  while  Rome  on  her  side 
may  well  judge,  that  certain  seasonable  concessions  in  pure 
discipline  may  remove  many  prejudices  and  open  a  wider 
avenue  for  the  entrance  of  truth.  Then,  since  the  mass  of 
their  fellow-countrymen  is  supposed  to  repose  the  greatest 
confidence  in  their  judgment,  the  idea  of  corporate  re-union 
may  be  far  from  a  wild  or  improbable  dream.  But  the  whole 
procedure  turns  on  this,  that  such  men  profess  themselves  to 
bo  in  search  of  clearer  light ;  to  have,  at  least,  grave  misgivings 
on  the  tenableness  of  their  present  position.  Point,  if  you 
can,  to  one  single  instance,  in  which  the  Holy  See  has  lent  a 
favourable  ear  to  any  society  approaching  it  in  your  mental 
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attihide.  Ton  hold  oonfidentlj^  yon  bbj,  that  jrou  are  now 
within  the  Church's  yisible  pale ;  but  jou  seek  re-union  with 
the  Holy  See^  as  a  means  of  strengthenings  elevating^  and 
instructing  your  ''  Church/'  Name,  if  you  can,  one  single 
instance  in  which  such  overtures  haye  been  made  to  Borne, 
and  she  has  answered  otherwise  than  as  in  the  recent  decree 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition. 

No;  if  you  would  bring  yourselves  even  approximately 
within  the  shelter  of  such  precedents  as  you  allege,  we  must 
imag^e  some  such  case  as  this: — ^A  veiy  considerable  and 
influential  number  of  Anglicans — ^headed,  perhaps,  by  a  Scotch 
"  bishop,"  or,  at  least,  by  an  archdeacon  or  two— would  profess 
most  serious  doubt,  whether  you  are  not  external  to  the 
Catholic  Church  while  out  of  communion  with  the  Holy  See. 
Ton  profess,  nevertheless,  that  while  you  recognise  the  vast 
weight  of  evidence  in  Scripture  and  Tradition  for  Rome's 
divinely  given  supremacy,  you  are  still  oppressed  with  certain 
difficulties  as  to  this  or  ^lat  doctrine  which  she  teaches.  You 
entreat  of  her,  therefore,  a  full  and  free  conference  with  her 
authorities,  in  order  that  you  may  either  be  rescued  from  mis- 
conception of  her  real  teaching,  or  else  may  receive  fresh 
theological  and  historical  evidence,  for  certain  dogmata  which 
have  hitherto  staggered  you.  Meanwhile,  you  mi^e  the  hum- 
bling confession  that  you  cannot  trust  your  own  fairness  and 
impartiality  of  judgment,  so  long  as  submission  to  Rome 
involves  certain  ritual  sacrifices  which  you  are  unwilling  to 
make.  You  beseech  her,  therefore,  in  compassion  of  your  i^r- 
mities,  to  grant  certain  dispensations :  to  permit,  e,  g,,  commu- 
nion under  both  species,  or  topermit  certain  vernacular  offices 
unconnected  with  the  Mass.  under  such  circumstances  (could 
we  imagine  them)  it  would  not  be  incredible  that  Rome  might 
make  such  concessions  j  that  those  converts  who  chose  might 
be  allowed  the  unenviable  privilege,  of  separating  themselves 
from  the  common  rite  of  their  fellow-Cfatholics,  and  being 
admitted  to  the  Chalice ;  and  again,  that  Yespers,  and  perhaps 
other  parts  of  the  Divine  Office,  might  be  chanted  in  English 
in  some  few  chapels,  which  the  new  comers  might  frequent  as 
long  as  their  crotchet  should  continue. 

it  must  be  observed,  however,  carefully,  that  such  conces- 
sions would  be  of  pure  discipline.  You  would  be  allowed, 
e.g.,  to  gratify  your  idiosyncrasy  by  communicating  under 
both  species:  but  you  would  be  obliged,  under  pain  of 
anathema,  to  believe  interiorly  with  the  assent  of  Divine  faith, 
that  the  reasons  were  legitimate  which  prevailed  with  the 
Ostiiolic  Church  to  introduce  the  opposite  discipline;  and, 
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moreover^  that  Clirist  is  received  Whole  and  Entire^  though 
under  the  species  of  bread  alone.* 

And  there  is  one  concession  of  discipline  which  most  assu- 
redly would  never  be  made :  a  concession  to  which  disgusting 
prominence  has  been  given  in  the  Umon  Review,  "We  refer, 
of  course,  to  clerical  celibacy.  The  Holy  Father  has  recently, 
as  you  know,  published  a  '^  Syllabus,"  "  embracing  the  chief 
errors  of  our  a^e  which  are  branded  "  in  various  censures  put 
forth  by  him  auring  his  reign.  These  censures,  moreover, 
claim,  under  pain  of  mortal  sin,  the  interior  assent  of  every 
CathoUc.  Now,  this  ^^  Syllabus  "  refers  us  to  a  judgment  put 
forth  by  the  Pope  in  his  first  Encyclical  on  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy ;  and  we  beg  for  this  judgment  the  particular  attention 
of  those  few  unhappy  and  degraded  CathoUc  priests  who  have 
printed  their  revolting  sentiments  on  this  matter  in  the  pages 
of  the  Union  Review  :— 

To  this  appertains  (hot  Tnott  foul  corupiraey  agairut  the  sacred  eMfocy  of 
clerics,  which,  grievous  to  relate,  is  fostered  even  by  some  eodenisBtics, 
whoy  miserdbly  forgetting  the  dignity  to  which  they  haye  been  xaiaed 
(propriae  dignitatis  misere  obliti),  permit  themselves  to  be  overoome  and 
seduced  by  the  blandishments  and  charms  of  pleasure. 

It  is  little  to  say  that,  after  specially  drawing  attention  to 
this  judgment,  Pius  IX.  will  most  assuredly  not  act  in  an 
opposite  direction.  The  simple  truth  is  this.  Every  one,  not 
excused  by  invincible  ignorance,  is  required  under  pain  of 
mortal  sin  to  accept  interiorly  this  solemn  judgment ;  to  believe 
interiorly  that  the  conspiracy  against  cleric^  celibacy  which  was 
proceeding  in  1846  was  ^^most  foul,''  and  that  the  priests  who 
fomented  it  miserably  forgot  the  dignity  of  their  sacred  office. 
No  one,  we  suppose,  will  allege  any  important  difference,  in  this 
respect,  between  the  Europe  of  1846  and  the  Europe  of  1865 ; 
and  the  Pope  indeed  rules  to  the  contrary,  by  now  republishing 
his  earlier  decision.  We  can  only  infer,  therefore,  that  the 
opinion  against  clerical  celibacy,  to  which  the  Union  Review 
gives  such  shocking  currency,  is  in  itself  mortally  sinful. 

And  now  as  to  those  Catholics  in  general  who  have  unhappily 
joined  the  A.P.IJ.C.  It  has  been  flippantly  and  ignorantly  said 
that  the  Roman  Congregation  made  a  mistake,  in  stating  that 
these  Catholics  sanction  the  heretical  doctrine  of  the  Church's 
divisibility.  A  very  few  words  will  suffice  to  expose  this  incre- 
dible fallacy.   Let  us  put  a  case.   Let  us  suppose  that  English- 

*  Cone.  Trid,  Sess.  xxL,  can.  2  and  3.  At  last  it  may  weU  be  doubted 
whether  the  Holy  See  would  ever  grant  to  such  men  communion  ''sub 
utr&que.''  Why  should  they  desire  it,  unless  (unknown  perhaps  tothnn- 
selyes)  they  are  unsound  as  to  the  above-stated  doctrine  ?  On  this  matter 
emphaticaUy  the  Church's  discipline  protects  the  Church's  Faith. 
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men  are  at  ihis  time  jointly  engaged  in  prayer  against  cholera ; 
and  Frenohmen  in  prayer  for  snccess  in  some  just  war.  A  man 
would  be  mad  wlio  should  say^  that^  as  regards  these  respective 
petitions^  the  two  nations  are  wnitedr  with  each  other  in  prayer. 
To  be  nnited  in  prayer^  all  would  at  once  reply^  signifies  that 
those  80  nnited  are  praying  for  the  same  object.  Isoyt  an  asso- 
ciation starts  np^  of  which  &r  the  larger  portion  is  not  Catholic ; 
and  these  non-Catholics^  as  members  of  the  association^  give 
themselves  to  prayer^  that  the  '^  divided  branches  of  the  Catholic 
Chnrch ''  may  be  "  reunited.*'  Every  one  who  chooses  to  look 
must  see^  th^  no  one  can  unite  himself  to  such  prayer,  except 
by  praying  for  the  same  object;  in  other  words,  by  implying 
that  there  are  ''divided  branches '*  of  ''the  Catholic  Church." 
Catholics  will  pray  most  acceptably,  as  Cardinal  Patrizi's  letter 
reminds  us,  that  certain  heretics  and  schismatics  may  submit 
to  the  one  undivided  and  indivisible  Church;  but  such  a 
prayer  is  no  more  united  with  the  Anglican's,  than  an  English- 
man's prayer  against  cholera  is  united  with  a  Frenchman's 
Eiyer  for  success  in  war.-  We  do  not  deny — ^nor  does  the 
man  Gonffregation  deny— -that  certain  Catholics  may  have 
joined  the  A.P.IJ.C.  without  observing  this  circumstance; 
but  we  do  maintain  that  such  as  we  have  mentioned  is  the  one 
lentimate  siraificance  of  their  act.  A  Catholic  member  of  the 
AlI^.U.C.  is  m  effect — ^whether  he  intends  it  or  no — a  traitor 
to  his  faith  and  a  deserter  of  his  religion.  And  now  that 
Bome  has  so  clearly  spoken,  no  room  is  surely  lefb  for  ignorance 
or  inadvertence. 

Gh)od  Catholics  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  the  Bishop  of 
Birmingham,  for  the  lead  which  he  has  so  successfully  taken 
against  these  enemies  of  the  Church ;  and  for  the  zeal  and  per- 
severance with  which  he  has  persisted  in  exposing  the  real 
nature  of  their  scheme. 

We  have  reserved  to  this  place  a  very  singular  passage  in 
Mr.  Ffoulkes's  preface.    The  italics  are  our  own  :— 

What  would  be  thought  of  the  scholarship  of  that  man  who  professed  to 
lecture  on  the  speeches  in  Thucydides,  the  choruses  of  .^chylus  and  Euri- 
pidee,  the  satires  of  Persius,  or  the  annals  of  Tacitus,  while  betraying  every 
now  and  then  his  inability  to  construe  and  parse  plain  easy  sentences  in 
Latin  and  Greek  Delectus  ?  Bui  this  is  surdy  just  uihai  Christendom  has 
been  doing,  for  some  time  past,  by  its  inspired  classics.  It  has  been  dis- 
puting and  expending  a  vast  amount  of  apparent  learning  upon  some  pas- 
sages  of  acknowledged  intricacy,  respecting  the  Infallibility  of  the  Church, 
the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  Apostolical  Succession,  Inherent  or  Imputed 
Bighteousnes?,  Original  Sin,  Baptismal  Regeneration,  and  the  Real  Presence 
— in  all  which,  undoubtedly,  there  is  a  right  interpretation  to  be  upheld, 
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and  a  wrong  interpretation  to  be  condemned ;  one  view  whioh  is  true,  and 
another  view  which  is  &lse ;  one  line  of  action  which  is  in  hannoii^  with 
the  commands  of  Christ,  and  another  line  which  is  not  Still,  as  undeniab^, 
when  all  those  passages  haye  been  brought  together,  and  enumerated  and 
contrasted,  they  will  be  seen  to  be  either  few  in  number,  or  recondite  in 
meaning  ;  our  conclusions  wUl  he  found  in  each  case  to  be  hcued  either  upon 
the  literal  sense  of  ttoo  or  three  isolated  texts^  or  upon  deductions  fiDom  a 
number  of  texts  mutually  supporting  or  balanced  against  each  other.  They 
are,  on  the  whole,  like  the  obscure  passages,  or  unique  constructions,  or 
terms  of  rare  occurrence,  to  be  met  with  in  Thucydides,  .^schylus,  Persins, 
and  other  classical  authors.  Meanwhile,  there  are  some  simple  sentences  for 
beginners  occurring  over  and  over  again  in  the  New  Tetiament  wbieh  it 
would  seem  from  our  practice  we  are  unable  to  parse  or  construe ;  thongfa, 
with  the  help  of  grammar  and  dictionary,  there  must  be  few  incapable  of 
penetrating  to  their  full  meaning.  ^' A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  yon, 
that  ye  love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  anotiier. 
....  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments This  is  my  command- 
ment, that  ye  love  one  another.  ....  Owe  no  man  anything,  but  to  love  one 
another.  ....  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law "  .  .  .  .  and  so  forth.  Is 
not  the  grammar  of  these  sentences  sufficiently  clear  1  Is  there  one  word  in 
them  which  is  ambiguous  ?  *^  Qood  Master,**  said  one,  "  what  shall  I  do 
that  I  may  have  eternal  life?''  And  Jesus  answered — first  xepeatiogthe 
question,  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  it — '*  If  thou  wilt  enter  into 
life  '* — and  then  employing,  in  His  reply,  the  very  terms  in  whioh  He 
afterwards  laid  down  the  true  criterion  of  our  love  to  Him — ^''Keep  the 
commandments.** 

In  all  other  cases,  common  sense  forbids  our  overindulging  in  the  sophistiy 
that  by  keeping  one  commandment  we  may  break  another,  and  not  incur 
pimishment  Those  who  steal  are  not  let  off  because  they  do  not  oommit 
murder  as  well ;  those  who  give  way  to  their  lusts,  without  violating  truth, 
are  not  supposed  to  escape  with  impunity.  Therefore,  when  I  contemplate 
Christendom  obstinatdy  quarrelling  over  its  mare  recondite  obH^xtions  from 
age  to  agCf  and  yet  so  notorunisly  U7imi7idful  of  this  primary  and  moit 
undoubted  one,  I  can  only  suppose  that  we  are  all  of  us  bad  scholars  (copr* 
ArrS^ovaoi),  unable  to  construe  and  parse  those  plain  and  easfy  sentences  which 
recur  so  often  in  the  course  of  the  New  Testament,  and  whose  constrootion 
and  whose  terms  are  so  trite  that  they  can  have  but  one  meaning  (p.  viL-ix.) 

It  is  impossible  to  exhaust  the  various  reflections  Buggeated 
to  a  Catholic  by  this  strange  piece  of  writing ;  yet  we  cannot 
avoid  making  on  it  some  little  comment.  And  we  will  begin 
with  this :  either  the  passage  is  altogether  unmeaning— just 
as  nonsense  verses  are  unmeaning  —  or  else  it  expresses 
the  Protestant  rule  of  faith ;  it  contains  a  denial  of  the 
Catholic  rule^  and  an  affirmation  of  the  Protestant.  Mr. 
Ffoalkes's  argument  is  this :  '^  One  particular  doctrine  is  most 
manifestly  contained  in  Scripturo ;  certain  other  doctrines  are 
but  obscurely  there  contained;    hence  the  former  doctrine 
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13  veiy  far  more  certain  than  these  latter/^  If  the  author 
holds  the  Protestant  tenet^ — viz.,  that  Scripture  was  given  as 
the  one  instrument  for  imparting  knowledge  of  doctrine — 
this  argument  is  valid  ana  forcu)le;  but  if  he  follow  the 
Church's  teaching,  the  whole  paragraph  is  a  simple  string 
of  absurdities.  Firstly,  the  Council  of  Trent  receives  Scrip- 
ture and  Tradition  "  with  equal  affection  of  piety,  and  [with 
equal]  reverence'*  (Sess.  10).  However  obscurely,  then, 
any  doctrine  might  be  expressed  in  Scripture,  if  it  were 
clearly  contained  in  Tradition,  it  would  be  just  as  certain  to 
every  Catholic  as  though  it  were  expressly  stated  in  Scrip-' 
ture.  But,  secondly,  ^  Catholics  are  required  to  regard 
the  Ecclesia  Docens  as  infallible  in  every  definition  of 
fiuth.  Supposing,  therefore,  a  doctrine  to  be  defined  by  the 
Church  which  is  not  clearly  contained  either  in  Scripture  or 
Tradition  (as  e.g.,  the  Immaculate  Conception),  they  must 
regard  it  as  not  less  absolutely  certain,  than  those  which 
Scripture  and  Tradition  most  irrefragably  testify. 

The  next  comment  which  we  must  make  carries  our  con- 
clusion still  &rther.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
the  Ecclesia  Docens — the  Catholic  Episcopate  in  communion 
with  the  Holy  See — ^has  consistently  "pursued  the  very  course 
which  Mr.  Ffoulkes  denounces,  ohe  has  anathematized 
those  whom  she  accounts  heretical  on  "  The  Infallibility  of  the 
Church,  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  Original  Sin,"  or  any 
other  revealed  matter ;  and  by  the  very  fact  of  thus  anathema- 
tizing them,  she  has  separated  them  by  an  impassable  barrier 
firom  those  whom  she  regards  as  free  of  heretical  taint.  It 
appears,  then,  from  the  two  last  sentences  of  the  preceding 
extract,  that,  in  Mr.  Ffoulkes's  opinion,  the  Ecclesia  Docens 
has  for  many  centuries  instructed  Christ's  people  "  to  quarrel 
obstinatelv  over  their  more  recondite  obligations,"  and  mean- 
while entirely  to  forget  the  "  primary  and  most  undoubted  " 
obligation  of  all.  Now  the  Ecclesia  Docens  claims  to  be  in  all 
spiritual  matters  Christ's  one  representative  on  earth.  Plainly, 
a  body  which,  in  Christ's  name,  has  acted  so  consistently  and 
energetically  against  Christ  as  Mr.  Ffoulkes  supposes,  must 
deserve  no  less  severe  a  censure  than  violent  anti-Catholics 
allege ;  she  must  be  anti-christian,  and  a  type  of  Antichrist. 
We  are  far  from  being  unfair  enough  to  imply,  that  so  misty 
and  inconsecutive  a  thinker  as  Mr.  Ffoulkes  really  masters 
the  consequences  of  his  own  statement ;  but  such  as  we  have 
said  is  its  consequence,  though  he  may  fail  to  perceive  it. 

That  such  opinions  as  these  should  bo  expressed  by  a  writer 
who  sincerely  believes  himself  a  Catholic,  is  a  fact  (we  imagine) 
without  precedent  in  all  the  annals  of  puzzle-headedness  and 
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bewilderment.  And  we  really  Hope  the  exhibition  may  be  of  per- 
manent service.  Many  men  are  under  the  practical  impression 
— some  excellent  Catholics  are  not  quite  free  from  it— -that 
intellectual  revolt  against  authority,  however  moraUy  censur- 
able, implies  at  all  events  the  presence  of  great  intellectwU 
fewer.  Mr.  Ffoulkes's  example  must  undeceive  all  such  men. 
t  must  show  them  that  there  is  no  imaginable  amount  of 
intellectual  feebleness  and  confusion,  which  affords  a  g^uarantee 
against  any  imaginable  amount  of  intellectual  lawlessness  and 
rebellion. 

And  what  can  be  poorer  than  the  author's  attempt  at  a 
Scriptural  argument  in  the  passage  just  quoted?  He  applies 
himself  with  OToat  pretension  to  give  Scriptural  proof  for  the 
opinion,  thatOathoUcs  should  love  those  who  hold  erroneous  doc- 
trines. Was  there  ever,  then,  a  Catholic  in  the  world  who  denied 
this  ?  Was  there  ever  a  Catholic  who  denied  the  obligation 
of  loving  heretics  and  schismatics  ?*  But  even  when  Mr. 
Ffoulkes  holds  a  true  opinion,  he  seems  unable  to  give  a 
good  reason  for  it.  He  quotes  our  Lord's  injunction,  6^., 
that  His  disciples  should  love  one  another.  Were  any  of  ms 
disciples,  then,  heretics  or  schismatics  ?  Our  liord,  by 
exhorting  them  to  mutual  love,  teaches  Catholics  in  every  age 
to  love  their  fellow  Catholics;  to  love  those  who  accept 
doctrine  from  the  same  infallible  oracle,  and  who  obey  the 
same  spiritual  authority.  But  by  what  possible  interpreta- 
tion can  such  texts  be  made  to  inculcate  the  duty — ^unquestion- 
able as  that  duty  is— of  loving  those  who  are  not  fellow 
disciples ;  who  do  not  yield  submission  of  intellect  and  will  to 
the  same  spiritual  authority  ?  If  heretics  and  schismatics  were 
lineal  descendants  of  Cmist's  disciples,  Mr.  Ffoulkes's  text 
would  be  to  the  purpose;  but  since  all  Catholics  hold  the 
reverse  of  this  as  a  fundamental  prindple  of  their  rehgton, 
and  since  he  addresses  his  ar^ment  to  Catholics,  it  is  difficolt 
to  make  out  what  he  can  be  dreaming  of. 

The  author's  argument  further  assumes,  that  to  excommu- 
nicate heretics  is  inconsistent  with  loving  them;  and  that 
the  whole  Ecclesia  Docens  has,  consequently,  from  the  very 
moment  of  her  original  foundation,  violated  habitually  and  on 
principle  the  fundamental  law  of  Christian  love.  As  he  merely 
assumes  the  truth  of  this  frightful  charge  against  the  Church, 
without  one  argument  in  its  behalf,  he  leaves  nothing  for 
Catholics  to  do,  except  to  deny  the  charge  as  peremptorily  as 
ho  makes  it. 

*  Pius  IX.  has  often  expressed  this  duty  in  the  strongest  teims.  *^  Let  our 
faith/'  he  says,  "  be  excmsive,  but  our  charity  expansiire."  See  also  the 
passage  quoted  in  our  last  number,  p.  460. 
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We  will  8^  no  more^  However^  on  the  contradictoriness 
between  Mr.  Ffoulkes's  opinions  and  his  position :  we  will  take 
him  as  beingj  what  he  really  is^  a  Protestant ;  and  we  will  con- 
sider his  argument  on  its  own  merits.  It  will  furnish  then 
a  fresh  illustration  of  that  close  aflinity  between  unionism  and 
indi£Eerentism  which  has  been  noted  by  the  Boman  Congre- 
gatiouj  if  we  observe  his  striking  resemblance  to  Dean  Stanley 
in  general  spirit  and  drift.  It  is  for  this  reason^  as  well  as  for 
its  own  intrmsic  importance  as  a  sign  of  the  times^  that  we 
have  mentioned  at  the  head  of  our  article  a  paper^  read  by  this 
most  amiable  and  accomplished  writer  to  a  meeting  of  his 
clerical  brethren.  In  this  essay  the  Dean  states  or  implies  (to 
mention  no  other  particulars)  tnat  'Hhe  theology  of  tne  nine- 
teenth century ''  affords  a  far  truer  and  more  Christian  bond 
of  muon  than  is  supplied  1^  the  Church's  organization  and 
authority ;  that  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Dollinger  and  other  ^^  liberal " 
Catholics  is  really  more  in  accordimce  with  that  of  the 
''  Essays  and  Reviews/'  than  with  that  of  the  Encyclical  and 
Syllabus ;  *  and  that  the  real  barrier  to  perfect  sympathy  be- 
tween esJightened  Catholics  and  Protestants^  is  not  Catholic 
doctrine  in  itself^  but  the  domiatizing  and  domineering  spirit 
of  existing  Catholic  authorities.  We  have  no  space  to  con- 
sider the  essay  as  a  whole ;  yet  before  we  join  issue  with  the 
ar^^ument  in  which  he  unites  himself  to  Mr.  Ffoulkes,  we  will 
cntidae  one  or  two  other  statements  which  he  puts  forth  in 
opposition  to  Catholic  doctrine. 

For  instance.  "  Is  it  possible/'  he  inquires  (p.  256)/^  that  we 
can  now  return  from  this  higher  knowledge  of  the  Bible  to 
the  grooves  of  the  '  summa  theologisB  ? '  "  Is  it  possible^  one 
may  as  sensibly  ask^  that  now  railways  are  invented^  men  can 
fiJl  back  on  simple  beef  and  mutton?  Scientific  theology 
aims  at  one  end,  scriptural  exegesis  at  another;  each  is  good 
in  its  place.  Of  course  the  Dean  thinks  quite  otherwise ;  but  the 
objection  which  we  make  is  this :  he  is  addressing  his  argument 
to  Catholics  as  well  as  to  Protestants ;  yet  he  takes  no  pains 
to  remember — ^it  is  really  possible  he  may  not  know — ^the 
most  elementary  rudiments  of  the  Catholic  religion.  The 
Church  teaches  that  Christ  imbued  the  Apostles  with  a  vast 
body  of  doctrine,  which  was  to  be  the  animating  principle 
of  their  lives;  that  while  thev  expressed  a  greater  or  less 
part  of  this  doctrine  more  or  less  clearly  in  Scripture,  they 
handed  down  the  whole  of  it  in  its  integrity  by  means  alto- 
gether independent  of  Scripture ;  that  a  science  has  started  into 
existence,  imder  the  Church's  watchful  guidance,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  to  intellectual  men  an  accurate  knowledge  of  this 

*  Dr.  Dollinger  will  not  thank  the  Dean  for  this  implication. 
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doctrine^  in  its  contents  and  bearing ;  while  it  is  admitted  by 
all  that  S.  Thomas  holds  the  highest  place  among  the  doctors 
of  this  science.  How  can  any  Catholic,  then,  possibly  say, 
without  virtually  denying  his  faith,  that  exeffetical  Gritidsni 
will  give  man  a  ^^  higher  knowledge  of  the  JBible^'  than  is 
derivable  from  scientific  theology?  The  Apostles,  in  every 
word  which  they  uttered  bearing  on  faith  ana  morals,  were  in- 
flaenced  by.  one  vast,  definite,  profound,  harmonions,  mass  of 
doctrine.  What  key,  then,  to  the  true  sense  of  their  words 
is  even  comparable  in  efficacy  with  a  scientific  study  of  that 
doctrine  itself  ? 

The  Dean  says,  indeed,  that  an  ordinary  student  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  a  far  greater  '^enjoyment"  of  the 
Song  of  Deborah  and  the  Book  of  Job  than  fell  to  fathers 
and  schoolmen.  But  the  real  question  is,  which  of  the  two 
classes  is  more  able  to  penetrate  the  full  depth  of  our  Lord's 
sacred  utterances,  or  to  seize  the  correct  sense  of  S.  Paul's 
teaching.  The  Dean,  of  course,  denies  that  Catholic  theology 
is  a  sure  guide  to  doctrinal  truth ;  but  we  are  here  speaking 
of  Catholics  who  know  the  contrary.  Surely  it  can  need  no 
argument  to  prove,  that  those  who  already  possess  a  fiill  and 
scientific  acquaintaiice  with  doctrine  in  general,  will  be  im- 
measurably keener  than  any  others,  in  appreciating  the  sense 
and  scope  of  any  one  doctrinal  statement  in  particular.* 

What  can  possibly  be  Dean  Stanley's  meanin^j  then,  when 
he  says  (p.  257)  that  ^'French  Catholics  and  French  Protestants, 
and  Grerman  Catholics  and  German  Protestants  .  •  •  are  em- 
ployed in  studying  the  same  Book  (the  Bible)  on  the  same  general 
principles  "  ?  How  can  any  two  principles  in  the  world  he  more 
irreconcilable  than  the  two  before  us  ? — the  Protestant,  on  the 
one  hand,  which  says  that  our  knowledge  of  doctrine  is  purely 
derived  from  our  knowledge  of  the  Bible ;  and  the  Catholic, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  leads  to  the  immediate  conclusion, 
that  our  doctrinal  apprehension  of  the  Bible  must  be  altogether 
based  on  our  scientific  study  of  theology?  The  Dean  is 
sanguine  enough  to  imagine  (p.  257)  that  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  are  nearer  to  a  mutual  understanding  than  at 
any  previous  time.  Certainly  if  he  is  to  be  taken  as  a  sample 
of  Protestants,  facts  directly  contradict  him :  for  the  most 
commonplace  Protestant  controversiaHst  has  a  truer  appre- 
hension of  Catholic  doctrine,  than  any  which  he  has  dis- 
played. 

*  On  the  inappreciable  importance  of  stud^ng  scholastic  theology,  we 
'would  refer  to  some  most  admirable  remarks  in  the  "  Civilt^  Cattolica," 
^  which  were  analyzed  by  us  in  a  recent  number.    Sec  our  number  for  July, 
1864,  pp.  207-212. 
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Bat  iibe  Defuij  flying  off  into  an  opposite  eztremoj  implies 
(p.  258)  that  the  recent  Encydioal  opposes  itself  to  ezegetioal 
oritioism  altogether.  We  cannot  imagine  whereon  he  bases 
fmch  a  fasicj,  unless  it  be  on  prop.  xiii.j  oensored  in  the 
BjUabns.  Now^  what  is  that  proposition  ?  '^  That  the  method 
and  principles  of  scholastic  theology  are  unsuited  to  the 
necessities  of  our  time."  Surely  it  is  most  possible  to  reject 
this  proposition  ener^eticallyj  and  to  holdj  nevertheless^  that 
ezegetical  and  linguistio  criticism  has  also  its  own  place  of 
nseralness.  To  approve  the  one  is  not  to  condemn  the  other. 
Every  Catholic^  no  doubt^  must  in  consistency  hold  that 
scientific  theology  (and  there  is  no  scientific  theology  except 
tiie  scholastic)  is  absolutely  requisite  for  any  trustworthy 
doctrinal  exposition  of  Scnpture.  But  when  strictly  sub- 
ordinated to  this  science^  critical  study  may  produce  very 
valuable  results,  and  the  Church  ever  encourages  its  active 
prosecution.  Nor  do  we  at  all  deny,  but  distinctly  admit, 
that  on  a  number  of  questions,  subordinate  indeed  yet  highly 
important,  Protestant  inquirers  have  suppUed,  by  the  result 
of  their  labour,  invaluable  materials  for  a  Catholic's  use. 
Yet  there  is  one  important  remark  here  to  be  made.  Take 
any  one  of  those  scripture  texts  which  may  be  called  em- 
pnatically  doctrinal.  Compare,  on  the  one  hand,  such  an 
exposition  of  it  as  would  be  supplied  by  Catholic  theology ; 
compare,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  best  which  Protestant 
criticism  can  furnish.  The  purely  Imgqistic  and  exegetioal 
eritic  must  admit  (if  we  could  suppose  hun  impartial)  that  the 
former  presents,  of  the  two,  a  far  deeper  and  more  germane 
comment  on  the  passage;  attaches  a  far  more  profound, 
satisfying,  and  adequate  sense  to  the  sacred  words.  Just  as  the 
Qatholic  Church  fJone  authenticates  Scripture  and  attests  its 
inspiration,  so  she  alone  can  furnish  the  real  key  to  its 
doctrinal  significance  and  drift. 

In  a  siimlar  spirit  Dean  Stanley  states  in  effect  (p.  262), 
that  scientific  theologv  gives  a  less  true  and  vivid  representa- 
tion  of  our  Most  Holy  Bedeemer,  than  would  be  obtained  by 
an  independent  and  critical  study  of  the  four  Gk>spels.  Now, 
let  us  look  at  the  case  as  it  stands.  A  long  series  of  most 
touching  acts  and  words  is  recorded  concerning  Christ.  Who 
is  He  ^riao  did  those  acts  and  spoke  those  woi^s  ?  Is  He,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  most  pure  and  spotless  creature,  sinless  and 
incapable  of  siiming,  mled  with  the  treasures  of  Divine  wisdom 
and  Knowledge,  entrusted  by  God  with  an  all-important  reve- 
lation? Or  IS  He,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Eternal  Creator 
Himself?  The  distance  is  not  less  than  infinite  between  Christ 
as  conceived  in  these  two  respective  ways ;  nor  can  any  end. 
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therefore,  be  more  important  (here  we  thoroiifffalv  a^pree  with 
the  Dean)  than  that  the  Grospels  shall  be  stncuea  with  a  tme 
apprehension  of  Christ.  If  tike  speeches  and  actions  therein 
recorded  are  meditated  under  the  deep  practical  impression, 
that  in  literal  tmth  they  are  the  veiy  speeches  and  actions  of 
Almighty  God — ^no  meditation  can  tend  so  powerfnlly  to  elevate 
and  Bupematuralize  the  mind.  If  they  be  i^ad  nnder  a  different 
impression,  they  lose  their  one  characteristic  charm ;  the  siedt 
has  lost  its  savom* ;  it  is  good  for  nothing  any  more  but  to  be  cast 
out  and  trodden  on  by  men.  How,  then,  you  may  ask,  does  the 
Catholic  Church  secure  their  being  rightly  contemplated  ?  But 
this  is  not  our  precise  question.  We  are  not  here  asldng  by  what 
means  she  obtains  the  desired  result  for  her  children  in  general ; 
though  on  this  we  shall  presently  have  a  word  to  say:  but  we  are 
here  asking  what  study  she  recommends  in  this  view  to  the 
educated  and  intellectual.  The  answer  is  simple :  she  recom- 
mends a  mastery  of  the  scientific  doctrine  on  Christ's  Person 
and  Natures ;  nor  can  we  conjecture  what  other  intellectual 
means  is  even  imaginable.  Dean  Stanley,  however,  considers 
such  intellectual  exercises  as  '^  more  or  less  barren  both  for 
speculation  and  edification  ^'  (p.  262) ;  and  we  are  the  more 
curious,  therefore,  in  inquiring  what  he  would  substitute  in 
their  place.  Strange  to  say,  no  answer  is  forthcoming.  He 
says  again  and  agam  that  we  should  study  ^'  the  character  of 
His  acts  down  to  the  minutest  details  }*'  that  we  should  strive 
to  "  delineate ''  Him  ^^  morally  and  historically;"  in  fact,  that 
we  should  throw  our  whole  mind  on  the  Gospel  narrative.  But 
all  this  is  beside  the  question.  His  acts  and  words  mav  be 
studied,  either  as  those  of  a  perfect  creature,  eras  those  of  the 
Almighty  Creator;  and  we  are  asking  what  provision  the 
Dean  suggests,  in  order  that  a  student  may  carry  with  him 
throughout  a  true  practical  impression,  on  this  unspeakably 
momentous  alternative.  The  Dean  regards  scholasticism  as 
an  unsuitable  means  for  this.  We  ask  what  study  does  he 
recommend  in  its  place?  The  question  is  simple  and  Qle- 
mentary  enough ;  but  we  have  read  the  essay  carefully  firom 
beginning  to  end,  without  finding  the  remotest  suggestion  of 
an  answer. 

We  should  expect,  then,  a  prhriy  that  Protestants  would 
suffer  most  serious  mischief  in  their  study  of  the  Gt>spel8,  from 
their  ignorance  of  scholastic  science :  nor  was  there  ever  a  case 
in  which  theory  was  more  amply  confirmed  by  experience.  The 
great  majority  of  Protestants  sincerely  believe  themselves  to 
hold  the  doctrine  of  Our  Lord^s  Divine  Personahty ;  but  we 
believe  that  there  is  not  one  in  a  thousand  who  practicaJly  holds 
what  he  has  speculatively  accepted.    We  are  not  speaking  here 
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of  the  Tractarians;  whose  exception^  indeed^  emphatically 
TOOTes  the  role,  becaose  they  do  study  scientific  iheologj.  Apart 
from  them,  certainly  that  class  of  Protestant  religionists  in 
Enffland  which  might  be  esroected  most  firmly  to  grasp  this 
▼itfil  veriiy,  would  be  the  Evangelicals;  for  they  rest  their 
whole  scheme  on  the  Atonement.  Yet  it  was  snown  many 
years  affo  in  tiie  "  Tracts  for  the  Times ''  that  Jacob  Abbot, 
whose  book  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  Evangelicals 
both  here  and  in  America,  exhibited  a  picture  of  Our  Lord 
intermediate  between  the  Arian  and  the  Socinian.  Passing  to 
the  present  time,  and  to  take  the  first  which  occurs  out  of  a 
thontsand  instances,  no  Protestant  has  studied  the  Gospels 
more  accurately,  more  laboriously,  with  greater  critical  power, 
in  a  more  reverent  spirit  as  far  as  intention  goes,  than 
Professor  Lange.  He  announces  that  ^'  Christ  miraculously 
attained  to  full  consciousness  of  His  calling  as  the  Redeemer, 
at  His  baptism  in  Jordan/'  *  The  Omniscient  God,  it  seems, 
having  taken  our  nature  to  redeem  us,  after  many  years  of 
comparative  ignorance,  at  the  age  of  thirty  arrives  mira- 
culously (I)  at  a  knowledge  of  what  it  is  which  He  has  come 
npon  earth  to  do.  What  can  be  the  practical  impression  of 
lum  who  thus  writes, — what  can  be  the  practical  impression 
derived  from  his  work  by  those  who  unsuspiciously  read  it, — 
except  that  Jesus  Christ  is  something  less — and  if  something, 
then  infinitely  less — than  the  Creator  ? 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  a  logical  reply  which  may  be 
attempted  to  our  accusation :  it  may  be  alleged  that  Lange 
speaks  of  our  Lord's  human  knowledge ;  and  that  the  language 
quoted  is  compatible  with  a  belief,  that  He  possesses  a  Divine 
and  Infinite  Elnowledge  concurrently.  We  answer  confidently 
—and  we  are  sure  all  impartial  persons  will  agree — that  no 
one,  practically  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  Our  Lord  is 
the  Omniscient  Creator,  could  possibly  have  so  written,  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  expressing  the  supplementary  truth  of 
Christ's  Infinite  Divine  Knowledge.  It  is  even  more  obviously 
indubitable,  that  the  impression  made  on  unsuspecting  readers 
must  be  suah  as  we  have  described ;  while  yet  no  murmur  of 
dissent  has  been  heard  from  the  Protestant  world  or  from 
the  Protestant  translator.  But  we  are  not  sorry  that  the 
supposed  reply  has  occurred  to  us,  because  it  will  give 
UB  opportunity  for  a  few  words  on  an  important  subject. 
Scholaistic  theology  has  not  merely  analyzed  with  great 
accuracy  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation;  it  has  also  ex- 
plored a  supplementary  body  of  truth,  on  the  endowments  of 

*  <<  On  S.  Matthew,"  Clark's  English  Translation,  p.  312. 
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Christ's  hnman  sonl :  nor  ia  there  an jthin^  which  more  olaimB 
the  attention  of  intellectual  men^  who  womd  studj  the  GkMmels 
with  full  fruit,  than  a  study  of  this  whole  exposition.  We 
cannot  here  refer  to  other  portions  of  it ;  but  we  will  speak  of 
its  pronouncement  on  Our  Lord's  human  knowledge.  The 
Church  attaches  so  great  importance  to  true  judgments  on  this 
head,  that  she  has  actually  anathematized  as  heretics  those 
who  have  held  that  Our  Lord,  even  in  His  hnman  naturej 
was  ignorant  concerning  "  the  day  and  hour  '*  of  Divine 
Judgment.*  Theology  teaches,  in  accordance  with  this,  that 
Christ's  human  knowledge  was  from  the  first  complete  and 
perfect  in  its  sphere ;  that  at  the  very  moment  of  His  soul's 
creation,  it  knew  and  actively  apprehended  all  which  it  knew 
and  actively  apprehended  at  any  subsequent  time;  conse- 
quently, that  neither  in  the  earlier  period  was  there  imper- 
fection, nor  at  a  later  period  addition.  Our  first  and  most 
obvious  remark  on  this  doctrine  is  in  opposition  to  Dean 
Stanley.  If  this  doctrine  be  true,  it  is  plam  that  Catholics 
who  study  the  Gospel  history  under  its  light,  possess  an  im- 
measurably clearer  and  truer  view  of  what  they  read  than  is 
accessible  to  Lango,  however  inferior  they  may  be  to  him  in 
linguistic  knowledge  and  exegetical  skill.  But,  further,  we 
would  suggest  that  this  doctrine  is,  in  practice,  a  necessary 
supplement  to  the  doctrine  itself  of  the  Incarnation.  In 
speculation,  no  doubt,  a  thinker  may  hold  that  Our  Lord's 
Divine  knowledge  is  Infinite,  while  His  human  knowledge, 
during  His  stay  on  earth,  was  rising  from  the  poor  and  im- 
perfect to  a  fuller  and  more  perfect  stat<}.  But  let  us  imagine 
any  one  to  set  about  studying  the  Gospels  under  this  belief. 
Ho  would  find  it  impossible,  we  are  persuaded,  to  retain  the 
pracficfil  iwprc8»ion,  that  he  is  studying  the  words  and  acts  of 
Almighty  God ;  though  his  speculative  belief  in  that  doctrine 
might  remain  unaltered.  Wo  cannot  here  treat  the  sabject 
thus  opened,  proportionately  to  its  interest  and  importance; 
but  as  it  has  in  some  sense  obtruded  itself  on  our  attention,  we 
have  thought  it  better  not  entirely  to  pass  it  over. 

Then  the  Dean  makes  another  attack  on  scholasticism.  "  In 
older  theology,''  he  says  (p.  260),  ^'  there  seems  (of  course  with 
brilliant  exceptions)  to  have  prevailed  this  general  defect,  that 
endless  controversies,  and  aefences  and  attacks,  have  gone 
round  and  round  these  sacred  terms  [which  e3q>ress  dogma] 
without  even  ashing  what  they  mean.'*  There  is  no  need  for 
replying  to  such  a  statement ;  we  may  safely  leave  it  to  the 
amazement  of  those,  who  possess  the  most  superficial  acqaaint- 

*  See  '^  Petavius  de  Incamatione,"  L  xL,  c.  4, 10. 
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ance  with  soholastic  writers.  'Sor,  again^  can  we  profess 
surprise  at  any  density  of  ignorance  displayed  on  such  matters 
by  a  Protestant  dirine.  Bat  we  confess  we  do  a  little  wonder 
how  it  happened^  that  Dean  Stanley^  who  must  have  been  pro- 
foondly  conscious  of  his  own  ignorance^  was  rash  enough  to 
commit  himself  so  deplorably.* 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  paper  before  us  is  more  singular, 
than  that  in  which  the  author  contrasts  the  "  calmness '' 
of  the  new  school  with  the  ''  alarm  and  vehemence  '*  of  the 
more  orthodox.  Firstly,  we  would  submit  to  him  (we  mean  no 
offence  by  the  illustration),  that  a  burglar  has  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  his  temper ;  but  that  when  me  master  of  the  house, 
on  rising,  finds  himself  to  have  sustained  grievous  loss,  he 
deserves  no  small  praise  if  he  bear  that  loss  with  perfect 
patience.  In  like  manner,  when  an  assault  is  made  on  the 
object  of  a  man's  dearest  attachment — the  body  of  definite 
and  divinely  revealed  truth — he  is,  of  course,  tempted  to  anger 
and  excitement ;  though  he  should  undoubtedly  fight  against 
that  temptation.  But  the  other  party  is  on  the  aggressive ;  it 
has  taken  up  a  new  theory,  and  is  labouring  to  spread  that 
theory.  Such  men  are  tempted,  not  to  harsh  language, 
but  to  other  faults  instead;  to  inconsideratoness  towards 
simple  piety,  to  random  assertions,  reckless  insinuations, 
flippant  sophistry,  and  the  like.  How  far  they  have  been  even 
as  successful  as  their  opponents  in  guarding  against  their 
peculiar  dangers,  we  shall  not  here  attempt  to  decide. 

But  now  what  are  the  instances  given  by  Dean  Stanley  of 
this  "  vehemence,^'  which  he  regards  as  so  sure  a  mark  of  the 
false  and  losing  cause  ?t    Among  members  of  his  own  com- 


♦  Presently  the  Dean  quotes  this  solemn  warning  from  a  Protestant  Pro- 
fessor (p.  261) :  "  Consider  the  havoc  which  must  needs  follow  if  people, 
without  having  clearly  perceived  the  meaning  of  *  Nature,'  without  naving 
agreed  amonff  themselves  on  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word,  enter  on  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  '  Supernatural.* "  Such,  the  Dean  implies,  was  the  habit  of 
scholastic  writers.  We  wish  the  author  would  accept  at  our  hands  a  penance 
for  his  random  allegations.  We  should  enjoin  him  to  study  accurately  the 
careful  consideration  to  be  found,  in  Bipalda*s  great  work  **  De  Ente  Super- 
nstnrali,"  on  the  various  senses  of  the  word  "  nature,"  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  the  scope  of  his  own  immediate  subject  (L  i.,  d.  3).  And  we  should 
also  enjoin  the  Dean  not  to  bring  any  more  of  his  theoloffical  speculations 
before  the  public,  till  he  could  pass  an  examination  on  RiptHda's  argument. 

t  The  author  at  times  uses  tiiese  two  epithets  as  almost  synonymous. 
Thus  (p.  see)  he  inquires  which  of  the  two  contending  parties  '^  feel  most 
assurea  that  truth  and  victory  are  on  his  side.''  One  of  Uie»e  parties  is  the 
Pope  ;  the  Dean  therefore  seems  really  to  think  that  Pius  IX  is  not  confident 
in  nis  heart  on  the  justice  of  his  own  cause  !  But  what  we  acre  espedaDj 
pointi]^  out,  is  the  author's  matter-of-course  assumption,  that  in  tllk  ooimipfc 
and  fftlfon  world  the  side  of  troth  is  certainly  the  Ade  of  tlctoiy. 
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munioiij  he  cites  Dr.  Pnsey^  in  his  commentary  on  Daniel ; 
a  work  for  which  that  learned  Professor  has  earned  the 
warmest  gratitude  of  every  good  CathoUc,  and  in  which,  for 
ourselves,  we  are  quite  unable  to  see  any  expressions  of  undue 
severity  towards  the  Indifferentist  party.  But  the  author's 
principal  instance  is  Pius  IX.'s  recent  JSuOTclical ;  which  he 
denounces  as  filled  with  ''cries,  lamentations,  hyperbolical 
rhetoric,  imprecations,  and  adjurations''  (p.  265).  Before 
meeting  this  monstrous  charge,  we  must  seriously  complain  of 
Dean  Stanley's  great  inaccuracy  :  which  is  the  less  excusable^ 
because  it  gives  a  most  false  impression  on  the  nature  of  Pius 
IX.'s  act.  He  says  that  Dr.  Dollinger  and  Sir  J.  Acton  were 
''the  special  objects  so  furiously  attacked"  (p.  266).  The 
special  objects  !  Why,  in  the  Encyclical  neither  of  them  is 
directly  touched  at  all;  and  as  to  the  Syllabus,  is  it  Dr. 
Dollinger  and  Sir  J.  Acton  who  hold  that  there  is  no  God ; 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  mythical  fiction ;  that  any  wicked  or 
flagitious  action  is  to  be  extolled,  if  done  for  love  of 
country  ?  Such  are  the  tenets  which  Pius  IX.  denounces  as 
"  monstrous  portents  of  opinion."  Would  the  Dean  give  them 
a  softer  name  ?  As  to  Dr.  Dollinger  and  Sir  J.  Acton,  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  propositions  which  can  be  supposed  directly  to 
concern  them,  except  props,  xii.,  xiii.,  and  xxii.  It  appears  then, 
at  starting,  that  the  "  special  objects,  so  furiously  attacked " 
in  the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus, — are  not  mentioned  in  the 
former  at  all,  and  in  the  latter  only  occupy  three  propositions  out 
of  eighty.  And  it  appears  further  on  inspection,  that  these 
three  propositions  are  all  extracted  from  one  originid  document, 
viz.,  the  Munich  Brief;  and  that  this  Brief,  so  far  from  contain- 
ing a  "  furious  attack,"  is  worded  throughout  in  terms  of  most 
guarded  courtesy.  The  Dean  himself,  at  all  events,  is  by  no 
means  averse  from  that  "  hyperbolical  rhetoric "  which  he 
ascribes  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 

But  is  it  indeed  at  variance  with  the  true  Christian  spirit,  to 
speak  with  extreme  severity — ^with  what  an  opponent  may 
choose  to  call  "hyperbolical  rhetoric" — against  doctrinal 
error  ?  The  error  was  not  uncommon  in  Apostolic  times,  that 
the  Jewish  law  is  of  permanent  obligation.  No  one  acquainted 
with  Dean  Stanley's  writings  will  doubt  what  judgment  ho 
would  have  formed  on  that  error.  He  would  have  said  that 
none  but  the  narrow  and  uncharitable  could  regard  it  |Ui  an 
obstacle  to  Christian  union ;  that  the  Judaizers  accept  all  the 
essentials  of  Christian  doctrine  and  morality  (see  p.  259) ; 
and  that  they  are  fellow-heirs  of  heaven  with  the  rest.  S. 
Paul's  judgment,  however,  diflTers  from  the  Dean's.  He 
teaches  that  these  miserable  men  have  been  removed  into 
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another  gospel ;  that  they  who  preach  such  a  gospel  are  under 
an  anathema;  that  ^'  as  many  as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law 
are  under  a  curse /^  that  if  Gentiles  '^are  circumcised 
Christ  shall  profit  them  nothing'^  (Gral.  i.  6,  8;  iii.  10; 
V.  2).  Had  the  Dean  then  lived,  would  he  not  have  stigmatized 
all  this  as  "  hyperbolical  rhetoric''  ?  Then  consider  again  such 
passages  as  the  following ;  from  which,  indeed,  some  of  the 
Holy  Father's  strongest  expressions  are  textually  taken. 

But  these  men,  as  irrational  heastSy  naturally  tending  to  the  snare  and 
to  destruction,  blaspheming  those  things  which  they  know  not,  shall  perish  in 
their  corruption,  Receiving  the  reward  of  their  injustice,  counting  for  a 
pleasure  the  delights  of  a  day  :  stains  and  spots,  flowing  in  delights,  rioting 
in  their  feasts  with  you,  having  eyes  full  of  adultery  and  of  sin  that  ceaseth 
not :  alluring  unstable  souls,  having  their  heart  exercised  with  oovetousness, 
children  of  maUdiction ;  .  .  .  These  are  fountains  without  water  and  clouds 
tossed  with  whirlwinds,  to  whom  the  mist  of  darkness  is  reserved.  For, 
speaking  proud  words  of  vanity,  they  allure  by  the  desires  of  fleshy  riototiS' 
russ  those  who  for  a  little  while  escape,  who  converse  in  eiror :  promising 
them  liberty,  whereas  they  themselves  are  the  slaves  of  corruption.  For  by 
whom  a  man  is  overcome,  of  the  same  also  he  is  the  slave.  — 2  Peter  ii, 
12—14,  17—19. 

But  these  men  blaspheme  whatever  things  they  know  not :  and  what  things 
soever  they  naturally  know,  like  dumb  beasts,  in  these  they  are  corrupted. 
Wo  unto  them,  for  they  have  gone  in  the  way  of  Cain :  and  after  the  error  of 
Balaam  they  have  for  reward  poured  out  themselves,  and  have  perished  in  the 
contradiction  of  Core.  These  are  spots  in  their  banquets,  feasting  together 
without  fear,  feeding  themselves,  clouds  without  water,  which  are  carried  about 
by  winds,  trees  of  the  autunm,  unfruitful,  twice  dead,  plucked  up  by  the  roots, 
raging  leaves  of  th^  sea^  foaming  out  their  own  confusion^  wandering  stars  ;  to 
whom  ike  storm  of  darkness  is  reserved  for  ever.  Now  of  these  Enoch  also,  the 
seventh  firom  Adam,  prophesied,  saying  :  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  thou- 
sands of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment  upon  all,  and  to  reprove  all  the  ungodly 
for  all  the  works  of  their  imgodliness,  whereby  they  have  done  ungodly,  and  of 
all  the  hard  things  which  ungodly  sinners  have  spoken  against  God.  These 
are  murmurers,  full  of  complaints,  walking  according  to  their  own  desires, 
and  their  mouth  speaketh  proud  things,  admiring  persons  for  gain's  sake. — 
Judt  10—16. 

We  ask  the  Dean  in  all  seriousness  one  simple  question. 
Are  these  passages  to  be  accepted  as  the  accents  of  me  Holy 
Ghoat  ?  or,  on  the  other  hand,  are  they  to  be  ridiculed  and 
denounced  as  replete  with  ''  cries,  lamentations,  hyperbolical 
rhetoric^  imprecations,  and  adjurations "  ?  It  is  not  to  his 
honour,  if  he  will  refuse  plainly  and  publicly  to  answer  this  plain 
and  pubUc  question. 

He  may  possibly  reply,  indeed,  that  these  writers  were 
ApostleSj    commissioQed  by  God  to  teach  and  govern   the 
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Church,  and  who  might  well  therefore  use  a  freedom  of  speech 
which  iu  others  woiild  bo  condemnablo.  We  fully  concur  in 
such  a  statement ;  but  entreat  him  to  remember  that  Pius  IX. 
claims  the  very  same  jurisdiction  which  was  possessed  by 
S.  Peter,  and  a  higher  than  that  possessed  by  S.  Paul  and 
S.  Jude. 

If  anything  could  be  more  wonderful  than  the  author's  cen- 
sure of  the  Pope,  it  would  bo  his  eulogy  of  Sir  J.  Acton. 
Sir  John^s  "farewell,"  he  thinks,  was  '^ manly  and  high- 
spirited,"  his  " attitude  calm,  dignified,  and  respectful"  (p. 
266).  We  wish  our  readers  would  refer  to  a  few  extracts  from 
this  "  farewell "  which  we  gave  last  July  (pp.  66-69) ;  here  we 
can  but  give  a  brief  selection.  "  Authority  may  be  protected," 
he  says — he  means  that  ecclesiastical  authority  is  protected — 
"  by  its  subjects  being  kept  ignorant  of  its  faults  and  holding 
it  in  superstitions  admiration,''  "  The  twilight  of  oinnion 
enables  it  to  assume  the  halo  of  infallihility ''  ''Its  arts  are 
simply  those  of  all  human  governments  which  possess  legisla- 
tive power,  fear  attack,  deny  responsibility,  and  therefore 
shrink  from-  sent  tiny.''  This,  forsooth,  is  a  ''calm,  dignified, 
and  respectful  attitude  "  towards  the  authority,  which  Sir  John 
admits  to  have  received  from  God  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  the  promise  that  whatever  it  binds  on  earth  shall  bo 
bound  in  lieaven. 

It  is  the  main  drifb,  however,  of  Dean  Stanley's  essay,  with 
which  we  are  mainly  concerned :  and  in  its  bearing  on  Catho- 
licism this  drift  may  bo  stated  as  follows  : — "  There  is  no  im- 
portant difference  of  interior  character  between  a  Catholic  and  a 
Protestant.  That  familiar  and  friendly  intercourse  between  the 
two,  which  is  so  called  for  by  the  spirit  of  Christian  love, 
is  impeded  only  by  mutual  misunderstanding,  and  by  the  un- 
christian stress  laid  on  doctrine  as  such."  This  is  the  phaso 
of  indifferentism  which  is  just  now  most  fashionable  among 
educated  English  Protestants ;  and  there  is  much  reason  for 
regret,  that  the  existing  works  of  Catholic  controversy  supply 
little  or  no  protection  against  its  insidious  assaults.  When 
these  works  were  written,  not  indifferentism  but  dogmatic 
lYotestantism  was  the  enemy  in  the  field.  In  Ireland  this 
is  still  the*case:  in  England,  again,  dogmatic  Protestantism 
exercises  most  powerful  sway  over  multitudes  of  vulgar  minds, 
both  in  the  upper  and  the  middle  class ;  but  we  doubt  whether 
it  now  influences  one  single  person  of  real  thought  and  cul- 
tivation. Meanwhile,  according  to  the  fable  of  the  sun  and 
wind,  many  unsuspicious  Catholics,  who  would  be  proof  against 
the  onslaughts  of  open  hostility,  are  charmed  and  sent  to  sleep 
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by  the  voice  of  professing  friendship ;  and  under  the  specious 
delamon  of  pursuing  Christian  charity^  lose  all  the  freshness^ 
simplicity^  and  energy  of  Christian  faith.  No  more  grievous 
intellectual  need  exists  in  England^  than  a  ftdl  exposure  of  in- 
differentism,  in  itself  and  in  its  innumerable  ramifications. 
We  can  here  of  course  attempt  no  more  than  the  merest 
skeleton  of  a  reply  to  our  author ;  and  what  little  we  do  attempt 
will  be  addressed  exclusively  te  CathoKcs.  How  to  make  tho 
Catholic  reasoning  intelligible  to  Protestants,  is  an  important 
question,  on  which,  however,  we  have  no  space  to  touch. 

At  sti^ng  let  us  suppose,  merely  for  argument's  sake,  that 
in  one  or  two  exceptional  cases  the  Dean's  supposition  held 
ffood ;  that  here  or  there  a  Catholic  might  be  found  whoso 
interior  character  *  differs  in  no  important  respect  from  that 
of  a  Protestant.  Still  we  must  maintain  that  this  fact  is, 
firstly,  his  own  fault;  and,  secondly,  his  unspeakable  mis- 
fortune. It  is  precisely  our  wish  that  this  misfortune  be  no"^ 
indefinitely  extended — our  wish  that  the  purity  of  faith  and 
of  Catholic  instinct  may  not  suffer  more  grievous  and  extensive 
injury, — ^which  leads  us  to  protest  with  our  whole  soul  against 
the  detestable  theories  of  Dean  Stanley  and  Mr.  Ffoulkes.  We 
will  begin,  then,  with  reciting  some  principal  doctrines  and  autho- 
rized usages,  tending  most  powerfully  to  influence  the  interior 
character,  which  are  integral  portions  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  to  which  all  Protestants  are  more  or  less  strangers ;  and 
We  will  afterwards  draw  various  inferences  from  this  enumera- 
tion. Moreover,  as  we  must  carefully  consult  for  brevity,  we 
will  not  consider  the  case  of  Photians  and  other  Eastern 
heretics  or  schismatics ;  but  only  of  European  Protestants  and 
English  Tractarians.  Lastly,  we  confine  our  examination  to 
matters  which  directly  and  importantly  affect  the  interior 
character;  there  being  other  doctrines,  truly  momentous  in 
various  other  respects,  on  which  we  do  not  touch. 

(1.)  Catholics  practically  hold,  no  less  than  speculatively 
boheve,  that  He  who  died  on  the  cross  is  the  Eternal  God. 
We  liave  already  stated  that,  putting  aside  the  Tractarians,  wo 
believe  the  number  of  Protestants  to  be  extremely  small  who 
practically  hold  this  doctrine ;  though  the  great  majority  of 
them  consider  themselves  to  believe  it.  And  we  shall  see  the 
reason  of  this,  when  we  consider  the  principal  means  whereby 
the  Catholic  Church  secures  its  true  presentation  to  the  mind  of 


*  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  warn  our  Catholic  readers,  that  in  the 
following  discussion  the  word  "character"  lias  its  ordinary  and  popular 
meaning ;  totally  distinct  from  that  theological  sense,  in  which  it  is  said  that 
oertAili  lacmments  impart  a  '*  character." 
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her  cliildren.  We  do  not  here  speak  on  books  of  meditation,  nor 
again  of  scientific  theology ;  because  these,  though  instruments 
of  signal  efiicacy,  are  available,  of  course,  only  for  the  educated 
classes.  Nor  again  do  we  speak  of  the  Catechism ;  which  is 
amply  sufficient  for  engendering  speculative  belief  in  the 
great  doctrine,  but  not  always  for  ensuring  its  full  practical 
apprehension.  The  means  whereby  the  great  body  of  Catholics 
is  duly  trained  in  this  respect,  seem  to  us  mainly  two ; — devo- 
tion to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  to  Our  Lady :  and  since 
Protestants,  in  their  blindness  and  ignorance,  have  abandoned 
both,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  treasure  has  escaped 
from  their  grasp.  The  belief  that,  by  a  stupendous  miracle, 
the  Redeemer  is  personally  present  in  every  Tabernacle,  im- 
presses the  mind  with  a  sense  of  His  indefinite  greatness ; 
while  the  divine  worship,  internal  and  external,  which  Catholics 
offer  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  day  after  day,  preserves  in 
their  mind  the  fresh  and  vivid  impression  of  His  Divine  Per- 
sonality. Then  as  regards  devotion  to  our  Blessed  Lady. 
The  practice,  so  peculiar  to  CathoUcs,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
universal  among  them,  of  uniting  themselves  with  Mary  in  the 
contemplation  of  Jesus,  unspeakably  elevates  their  conception 
of  His  Divine  Majesty.  Yet  we  cannot  wonder  that  Protestants 
reprobate  devotion  to  our  Lady  altogether ;  for  their  own  prac- 
tical conception  of  Christ  rises  hardly  (if  at  all)  above  the 
Catholic^s  conception  of  Christ^s  purest  creature. 

(2.)  Firm  belief  in  the  Real  Presence,  and  the  habit  of 
frequent  communion,  as  is  known  by  all  who  try  the  experi- 
ment, produce  in  the  mind  a  profound  and  incommunicable 
efiect  of  their  own. 

(3.)  Devotion  to  our  Lady  is  the  peculiar  heritage  of  Ca- 
tholics. The  immense  majority  of  Protestants  regard  it  with 
reprobation  and  horror ;  those  more  lenient,  with  indulgence 
and  excuse :  but  Catholics  cherish  it  as  among  their  dearest 
possessions  and  their  highest  privileges.  We  will  here  appeal 
to  those  Catholics  who  have  once  been  Protestants.  We  will 
suppose  them  to  have  accepted  on  faith  that  fully-developed 
Marian  devotion  which  is  there  encouraged,  whither^all  soond 
believers  look  for  light  and  guidance — viz.,  in  Rome ;  and  we 
will  further  suppose  that  they  have  practised  assiduously  the 
devotion  thus  learnt.  Let  us  even  put  the  case  that  these 
men  have  been  Tractarians ;  and  therefore,  even  in  their  pre- 
Catholic  days,  have  really  embraced  and  practically  ftppi'e- 
hended  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord^s  Divine  Personality.  G^iese^ 
however,  no  less  than  others,  find  that  their  devotion  to  Mary^ 
while  unspeakably  intensifying  their  awe  and  reverence,  hsA, 
at  the  same  time,  given  a  quality  of  tenderness,  confidingpess. 
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intimacy^  to  their  love  of  Him^  which  has  been  an  absolutely 
new  experience ;  and^  generally^  that  it  has  imparted  a  fami- 
liarity with  the  invisible  worlds  a  realization  of  supernatural 
tnith,  an  nnworldliness  of  thought  and  affection^  a  practical 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  a  power  of  self-control,  to 
which  otherwise  they  would  have  been  strangers. 

(4.)  All  Catholics  recognize  the  Evangelical  Counsels ;  and 
consider  that  those  who  follow  them  pursue  a  higher  and 
more  heavenly  method  of  life  than  any  other. 

(5.)  Consider,  again,  the  Saints  of  the  Church :  how  sin- 
gularly like  to  each  other !  how  singularly  unlike  to  all  besides  I 
It  is  part  of  Catiholic  doctrine  that  the  Church  is  actually 
infallible  in  proposing  these  holy  beings  to  the  love  and  re- 
verence of  the  faithful.  Moreover  the  practice  is  earnestly  incul- 
cated on  every  Catholic  of  studying  carefully  their  acts  and 
lives,  as  the  one  highest  and  truest  exhibition  of  Christianity ; 
as  presenting  the  one  type  of  character  most  acceptable  to 
Qod — ^the  type  of  character,  by  approximating  to  which,  and 
in  no  other  way,  can  men  become  better  Christians. 

(6.)  Whether  in  perusing  these  lives,  or  in  studying  works 
of  ascetic  theology,  all  Catholics  are  taught  that  the  one  true 
way  of  rising  in  true  holiness  is  to  unite  diffidence  in  self  with 
confidence  in  God ;  in  other  words,  to  labour  energetically 
towards  fulfilment  of  His  Will,  in  the  spirit  of  simple  reliance 
on  His  strength  as  enabling  them  to  do  so.  One  school  of 
Protestants  denies  this  doctrine,  by  affirming  that  all  our 
efibrts  for  consistent  obedience  are  vain,  and,  indeed,  anti- 
Christian  ;  and  that  our  best  acts  are  in  God^s  sight  but  as 
filthy  rags.  The  opposite  school,  ignoring  or  denying  original 
sin,  holds  that  we  can  really  advance  to  our  true  end,  by  works 
done  in  our  natural  strength,  and  in  the  spirit  of  self-reliance. 

(7.)  It  is  an  essential  truth  of  Catholicism,  that  the  one 
end  for  which  man  was  created  is  the  love  and  service  of  God ; 
that  men  are  more  admirable,  more  excellent,  more  perfect  as 
men,  not  at  all  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  intellectual, 
or  more  gifted  with  practical  power,  or  more  nobly  descended, 
but  exclusively  as  they  are  more  morally  and  spiritually 
advanced.  On  no  point  is  there  more  real  difference  than 
on  this,  between  the  respective  morality  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants. 

(8.)  All  Catholics  arc  required  to  go  annually  to  confession ; 
and  are  earnestly  exhorted,  both  to  go  much  oftener,  and  also 
to  practise  regularly  and  systematically  a  rigid  examination  of 
conscience.  Moreover,  in  the  confessional  they  submit  them- 
selves to  the  priest,  both  as  their  judge  and  their  physician ; 
while  he  is  obliged  to  adjust  his  counsels  and  decisions  by  a 
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whole  system  of  moral  and  ascetical  theology^  which  he  is 
authoritatively  taught  in  his  ecclesiastical  education. 

(9.)  Catholics  hold  that  even  the  smallest  sin  is  a  greater  evil 
than  any  other  in  the  world  except  sin ;  that  for  each  smallest 
sin  future  suffering  (in  purgatory)  is  justly  due ;  that  efficacious 
repentance  for  venial  sin  is  far  from  easy ;  that  njen  camxot  in 
this  life  obtain  (whether  by  indulgences  or  otherwise)  remission 
for  the  punishment  of  any  one  such  sin^  wWiout  efficaciously 
repenting  it.  We  are  not  denying  that  sdler  death  the  penalty 
may  be  shortened,  or  even  removed  altogether,  by  the  prayers 
of  survivors  or  by  the  indulgences  which  these  may  gain; 
but  still  the  doctrine  which  we  have  mentioned  stands  out  in 
startling  contrast  with  Protestant  misbelief.  Even  the  ever- 
lasting punishment  of  mortal  sins  is  fast  disappearing  out 
of  the  Protestant's  creed;  and  a  Catholic's  sensitiveness  to 
.small  offences  was  always  unintelligible  to  the  Protestant 
world.  Matt,  v,  17 — 19  may  be  thought  to  have  been  specially 
pronounced  by  anticipation,  against  those  frightful  heresies 
introduced  by  Luther,  which  have  pervaded  Protestantism  in 
all  its  phases  like  a  besetting  plague. 

(10.)  Catholics  have  also  a  very  real  and  influential  belipf, 
in  the  constant  battle  to  be  waged,  by  those  who  would  obtain 
salvation,  against  the  attacks  of  those  evil  spirits  who  are  so 
crafty  and  sagacious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  such  malignant 
enemies  to  God  and  man.  Such  a  belief  has  now  hardly  any 
practical  existence  with  most  Protestants. 

(11.)  An  English  Catholic  has  a  very  far  closer  corporate 
connection  with  a  French  or  Italian  Catholic,  than  with  an 
English  Protestant.  He  owes  immeasurably  more  unreserved 
attachment  to  the  Church  than  to  the  State;*  and  holds, 
moreover,  as  of  divine  faith,  that  the  Pope  is  by  God's 
immediate  appointment  the  Church's  supreme  ruler.  Con- 
sequently his  one  reasonable  attitude  of  mind  towards  the 
Holy  Father  is  an  immeasurably  more  ardent  and  (as  it  were) 
chivalrous  loyalty,  than  was  due,  e.  gr.,  to  the  Stuarts  even  on 
the  highest  theory  of  divine  right. 

Wo  need  not  continue  our  enumeration  further ;  and  we  are 
obliged  to  confine  our  remarks  on  it  within  the  briefest  pos- 
sible space : — 

I.  A  very  little  consideration  will  show,  that  a  habit  of 
pondering  on  those  truths,  and  diligently  practising  those 


*  Hec  this  doctrine  drawn  out  in  our  number  for  last  October,  pp.  379 — 
3ft2. 
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usages,  wliich  we  have  now  mentioned,  must  necesswly  en- 
gender a  most  peculiar  and  pronounced  interior  character — 
one  most  widely  different  from  any  other.  It  may  be  alleged, 
indeed,  that  certain  extreme  Tractarians,  by  pondering  on 
their  own  doctrines,  would  be  similarly  affected;  we  will 
remark,  therefore,  that,  though  we  cannot  agree  with  this 
statement,  its  truth  would  in  no  respect  affect  our  argument. 

n.  Further,  God  revealed  Catholic  doctrine  for  the  very 
end  that  men  should  contemplate  and  dwell  on  it.  Since, 
therefore,  the  duly  pondering  on  CathoUc  doctrine  leads  to  a 
certain  most  definite  interior  character,  this  character  must 
be  singularly  pleasing  to  God.  It  cannot  be  saying  too  much, 
to  afcm  that  the  production  of  this  character  is  one  principal 
end  for  which  God  revealed  Catholic  dogma. 

III.  Again,  as  this  character  would  infallibly  be  produced 
by  the  contemplation  of  Catholic  dogma,  so  the  converse  also 
holds :  those  who  possess  it  will  understand  far  better  than 
any  others  the  true  force  and  bearing  of  such  dogma ;  and  on 
various  matters  of  thought  will  instinctively  cleave  to  sound 
opinions,  while  they  shun  those  which  are  unsound. 

IV.  Indeed,  this  interior  character  may  be  considered  as 
substantially  identical  with  what  are  called  '^Catholic  instincts.'^ 
Those  who  possess  it  have  a  most  special  gift  (supposing  them 
to  possess  adequate  knowledge  of  facts)  of  seeing  on  each 
occasion  which  is  God^s  Preference,  and  how  they  can  best 
please  Him.  It  ranks  them  among  a  Catholic^s  most  precious 
possessions. 

V.  Here  occurs  a  vital  question.  Great  multitudes  have 
really  not  the  opportunity  or  the  gift  of  contemplating 
Catholic  doctrines  one  by  one.  Have  these  men  no  means 
of  acquiring  this  most  precious  possession  ?  On  the  contrary, 
God  has  specially  provided  for  their  need,  by  enjoining  that 
duty  on  which  we  laid  stress  at  the  outset  of  our  article  ; 
viz.,  dociUty  to  the  Churches  ^^juge  magisterium.^^  By  un- 
reservedly surrendering  themselves  to  the  Churches  influence 
in  every  shape;  by  being  diligent  in  the  Catholic  duties  of 
their  station ;  by  reading  those  books  which  have  the  Church's 
sanction;  by  seeking  the  company  of  priests,  and  of  those 
laymen  who  are  called  abroad  in  derision  ''  clericals  */'  by 
avoiding  familiar  intimacy  whether  with  persons  of  a  different 
religion,  or  with  unsound  and  disloyal  Catholics;  by  exercising 
extreme  caution  and  reserve  in  all  intercourse  with  Protestants 
and  all  study  of  Protestant  literature ; — by  these  and  a  thousand 
similar  methods  all  may  imbibe  that  true  Catholic  spirit,  which 
places  them  in  real  sympathy  with  the  Church's  mind ;  gives 
them  the    instinctive    habit   of   obedience    to   ecclesiastical 
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authority;   and  constitutes  them  the   Church's  trustworthy 
defenders. 

VI.  Since  the  season  of  childhood  and  youth  is  immeasurably 
the  most  impressible  of  all^  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  preserving  the  purity  of  a  Catholic  atmosphere 
throughout  the  whole  of  education.  Far  better  for  Catholic 
youths  to  be  in  constant  contact  with  men  sick  of  the  plague^ 
than  with  men  aliens  to  the  Church. 

VII.  Even  intellectually  speaking,  no  result  can  be  more 
contemptible  than  that  which  ensues  on  mixed  education. 
There  is  no  surer  mark  of  an  uneducated  and  uncultivated 
mind,  than  that  a  man's  practical  judgment  on  facts  as  they 
occur,  shall  be  at  variance  with  the  theoretical  principles 
which  he  speculatively  accepts.  Suppose,  e.  g,,  a  politician, 
who  is  busy  in  forwarding  measures,  condemned  by  that 
theory  on  political  economy  which  he  professes  to  accept. 
What  would  result  ?  We  should  all  cry  out  against  his  shal- 
lowness, and  lament  that  he  had  received  no  better  intellectual 
training.  Now,  this  is  the  necessary  result  of  mixed  educa- 
tion. The  unhappy  Catholic  who  (whether  from  his  own  fault 
or  that  of  others,)  is  so  disadvantageously  circumstanced, 
becomes  a  contemptible  mongrel :  Catholic  in  his  speculative 
convictions,  non- Catholic  in  his  practical  judgments ;  holding 
one  doctrine  as  an  universal  truth,  and  a  doctrine  precisely 
contradictory  on  almost  every  particular  which  that  universal 
truth  comprises. 

VIII.  Further,  wo  can  thus  discern  (see  prop.  Ixxix.  of 
the  Syllabus)  the  deplorable  nature  of  that  calamity  which 
overspread  Europe,  when  unhappy  circumstances  necessitated 
in  so  many  countries  the  civil  toleration  of  religious  error. 
The  Catholic  atmosphere,  instead  of  pervading  the  nation,  is 
withdrawn,  as  it  were,  within  the  more  purely  ecclesiastical 
sphqre :  a  wide  and  ever  increasing  gulf  opens  between  the 
clergy  on  one  hand,  and  the  great  body  of  the  laity  on  the 
other  :  religious  indifferentism  eats  like  a  cancer  into  the  very 
vitals  of  society ;  a  disease,  perhaps,  by  the  very  reason  of  its 
impalpableness  and  subtlety,  more  perilous  than  almost  any 
other  by  which  the  body  politic  can  be  affected. 

IX.  Lastly,  as  has  been  more  than  once  implied,  fraterni- 
zation and  familiar  intercourse,  whether  with  Protestants  or 
with  unsound  and  disloyal  Catholics,  tends  inevitably  to 
destroy,  not  indeed  all  speculative  belief,  but  at  least  all 
practical  apprehension,  of  those  great  truths  which  Christ  came 
to  teach  us. 

Now,  men  of  all  parties  will  agree,  that  the  principles 
here  stated,  if  tnie,  give  abundant  reason  for  the  detestation 
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and  abhorrence  which  we  feel  both  for  Dean  Stanley's  views  and 
Mr.  Pfoulkes's  projects.  The  former,  indeed,  is  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  latter,  as  to  those  whom  he  would  include ; 
while  the  latter  proposes  more  complete  union  with  those 
whom  he  does  comprehend.  But  both  writers  proceed  on  the 
same  principles.  Both  writers  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
effect  produced  by  true  doctrine  on  the  interior  character. 
Both  assert  that  the  undue  stress  laid  on  distinctive  doctrine 
is  the  one  unhappy  barrier,  to  that  unity  whi(Jh  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  so  peremptorily  requires.  Both  virtually  deny  that 
submission  is  due  to  the  *'  juge  magisterium  *'  of  the  Church. 
Both  hold  that  the  Ecclesia  Docens  has  acted  in  a  narrow  and 
domineering  way.  Both  understand,  by  that  much-abused 
word  "  union,''  the  "  agreement  to  differ ;"  instead  of  using  it 
to  signify  that  harmony  of  heart,  spirit,  and  affection,  which 
can  only  be  based  on  unity  of  faith. 

The  Catholic's  answer  to  them  both  is  most  simple.  Either 
Christ  did,  or  did  not,  commit  a  large  body  of  momentous 
dogma  to  the  infallible  guardianship  of  the  Holy  See  and  the 
Catholic  Episcopate.  To  believe  that  He  did  not,  is  to  aban- 
don Catholicism.  If  He  did — as  every  Catholic  is  required 
to  believe  that  He  did — Catholics  have  nothing  for  it  but  to 
accept  with  humble  submission  that  body  of  dogma,  precisely 
as  it  is  taught  them  by  that  authority  which  Christ  has  em- 
powered infallibly  to  propose  it.  We  do  not  deny  that  there 
are  many  open  questions  ;  that  various  tenets,  held  firmly  by 
individual  Catholics,  are  nevertheless  in  no  sense  obligatory 
on  a  Catholic's  belief;  but  we  must  maintain  that  no  private 
Catholic  can  even  guess,  by  his  own  judgment,  what  questions 
are  or  are  not  open.  The  good  Catholic  submits  his  judgment 
unreservedly  to  the  Holy  See;  he  holds  those  tenets  to  be 
respectively  heretical,  unsound,  improbable,  which  the  Holy 
Father  declares  to  be  such;  he  thinks  independently  for 
himself  on  those  questions  alone,  which  the  Holy  Father  leaves 
perfectly  free.  Mr.  Ffoulkes,  we  suppose,  would  admit  (so  far 
as  words  go)  that  the  Holy  See  is  the  centre  and  principle  of 
doctrinal  unity :  we  cannot  imagine  what  such  words  signify, 
unless  they  mean  that  precise  verity  which  we  have  now  stated. 

It  is  urged  by  many,  as  an  argument  against  denuncia- 
tion of  unsound  Catholics,  that  members  of  the  Church  should 
at  least  live  in  union  with  each  other,  if  they  would  succeed  in 
their  aggression  on  the  world.  No  end,  we  reply,  can  be  more 
inestimably  important,  than  that  sound  and  loyal  Catholics — 
those  heartily  submissive  both  in  intellect  and  will  to  the  Holy 
See — should  be  bound  together  in  firmest  union.  But  are 
all  Catholics  such  ?     Certain  persons  will  reject,  indeed,  any 
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tenet  as  heretical  which  the  Church  so  denoanceSj  but  will 
not  ascribe  to  a  proposition^  as  infaUibly  deserved,  any  lesser 
censure  with  which  the  Church  may  have  branded  it :  nor 
will  they  accept  as  infallibly  true  mose  instructions  of  the 
Holy  Father  (such  as  the  ^'Mirari  Vos/'  or  the  ^'Quant& 
Curfi, ''  with  its  appended  Syllabus)  which  are  not  definitions 
of  faith.  These  men  do  not,  therefore,  actually  cease  to  bo 
Catholics,  but  they  aro  unsound  and  disloyal  Catholics ;  and 
they  commit,  moreover,  as  we  must  maintain,  (materiaJIy  at 
least)  mortal  sin.  So  far  from  its  being  desirable  that  a  private 
Catholic  should  bo  in  ^'  union ''  vnth  such  men,  his  attitude  of 
mind  should  be  simply  antagonistic  to  their  whole  position  ; 
he  should  regard  them  as  mischievous  and  dangerous  rebels. 
Certainly  ho  should  tenderly  love  them,  as  he  should  tenderly 
love  heretics  and  schismatics.  Certainly  he  should  dwell 
admiringly  on  their  good  qualities,  and  give  their  every  act 
the  most  favourable  interpretation  of  which  it  is  reasonably 
susceptible :  but  this  again  is  also  his  duty  towards  heretics 
and  schismatics.  And  his  love  for  one  class,  as  for  the 
other,  should  bo  exhibited,  not  by  fraternizing  with  them 
(God  forbid  !),  but  by  endeavouring  (if  he  have  the  oppor- 
tunity) to  awaken  in  them  a  sense  of  their  error  and  peril. 
ITio  writers  in  the  Union  Beview,  whether  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant, show  no  great  ^^  union ''  of  heart,  either  with  what  they 
call  "  the  ultramontane  party  ^^  (/.c,  loyal  Catholics),  or  with 
this  Eeview,  which  they  aro  pleased  to  regard  as  its  '^  leading 
organ  in  England/^*  We  may  be  permitted,  we  suppose,  to 
abhor  their  principles  as  cordially  as  they  abhor  ours. 

The  great  mass  of  Catholics,  as  we  observed  at  the  outset 
of  this  article,  have  no  such  intellectual  cultivation,  as  to  be 
tempted  towards  that  miserable  disloyalty  to  the  Holy  See  of 
which  we  have  just  spoken.  And  among  educated  UathoUcs 
there  is  a  large  and  (we  really  believe)  an  increasing  class, 
who  look  to  Some  as  to  their  one  guiding  star  amid  the  tempests 
of  life ;  who  obey  her  every  command  and  wish ;  who  are  docile^ 
not  merely  to  her  smallest  expressed  instructions,  but  to  her 
whole  practical  ^'  magisterium.'^  That  these  men  may  come 
more  and  more  to  know  each  other,  to  understand  each  other, 
to  love  each  other ;  that  those  otherwise  minded  may  be  led 
in  ever  increasing  numbers  to  see  the  error  of  their  ways ;  that 
such  loyal  and  devoted   subjects   may  form  an  impregnable 


*  As  one  instance  out  of  a  thousand,  the  Union  Review  for  March,  1866, 
after  commenting  on  this  Review,  concludes  that  "  the  advance  of  ultiamon- 
tanism  means  the  advance  of  intolerance,  both  political  and  intellectual,  in  (hi 
very  wont  sense  of  the  word  "  (p.  209). 
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barrier  of  defence  to  the  Holy  See ;  that  through  their  co- 
operation the  Chair  of  Peter  may  be,  in  a  constantly 
increasing  degree^  revered  through  the  world  as  the  one 
Chair  of  Truth,  and  as  the  highest  seat  of  legitimate  autho- 
rity;— ^this  is  a  wish  and  prayer  for  Christian  '^  union,'' 
wmch  we  express  with  deep  sincerity  and  irom  the  bottom 
of  our  heart.  Such  is  that  "  union  '*  which  alone  is  healthy 
and  stable,  because  it  is  based  on  the  principle  of  sub- 
mission. Let  those  who  4psire  union  remember,  that  the  Holy 
See  has  been  established  by  Christ  as  the  one  bond  and  means 
of  unity. 


The  preceding  article  had  been  sent  to  press,  when  we  ac- 
cidentally met  with  ^'  A  Few  Words  on  the  Pope's  Encyclical 
Letter,"  by  Rev.  F.  Maurice,*  and  with  the  strange  statement 
there  contained,  that  the  Pope  has  now  shown  himself  ^^  not 
the  uniter  of  Christendom,"  but  '^  emphatically  its  divider " 
(p.  277).  The  extraordinary  shallowness  of  this  remark  lies 
in  Mr.  Maurice's  strange  notion,  that  the  sharp  and  uncom- 
promising rebuke  of  error  is  a  new  fact  in  Papal  historv. 
Arians,  Nestorians,  Pelagians,  Lutherans,  have  successively 
exclaimed  that  the  Pope  of  their  day  is  not  the  uniter  but  the 
divider  of  Christendom.  In  fact,  Mr.  Maurice  has  given  to  that 
word  "  religious  union  "  the  same  paltry  sense  affixed  to  it  by 
Dean  Stanley  and  Mr.  Ffoulkes — as  signifying  ^^  the  fraterni- 
zation of  men  who  mutually  diflTer  on  doctrine  and  prin- 
ciple ;"  whereas  the  true  meaning  of  ^'  religious  union  "  em- 
phatically and  prominently  includes  the  idea  of  ^^  interior  agree- 
ment  .on  religious  questions."  In  the  case  of  rude  and  uncul- 
tivated minds,  or  again  of  men  who  do  not  apply  their  culti- 
vated intellect  to  religion  at  all,  such  agreement  may  be 
sometimes  produced  by  the  mere  force  of  inertia,by  the  merely 
passive  reception  of  hereditary  beliefs.  But  wherever  there  is 
both  activity  of  thought  and  an  application  of  such  thought  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual  order,  no  mode  can  be  imagined  (not 
openly  miraculous)  for  securing  religious  union,  except  a 
common  belief  in  some  authority,  as  having  the  gift  of  infal- 
Ubly  deciding  on  each  question  as  it  arises.  Nothing,  then, 
can  be  more  intelligible,  and  nothing  more  obvious,  than  our 
statement  that  the  Pope  is  the  one  ^^ uniter"  of  Catholic 
Christendom,  in  the  only  adequate  sense  of  that  word.  And 
we  may  here  further  add,  that  since  the  chief  questions  con- 

*  Macmillan*$  Magaxine  for  Feb.,  1865. 
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nected  with  religion  which  now  agitate  the  human  mind  are 
not  directly  doctrinal — ^thoagh  there  are  important  doctrinal 
controversies  also— bat  rather  those  philosophical  and  political 
questions  which  are  indissolubly  mixed  np  with  dogma,  the 
Holy  Father  conld  no  longer  fulfil  the  high  office  of  "  aniter  " 
entrusted  to  him  by  God,  unless  his  infallibility  extended  to  these 
latter  Questions  also.  But  then  it  does  thus  extend  :  and  his 
recent  EncycUcal,  therefore,  has  in  no  other  sense  tended  to 
'^  division/'  than  did  his  predecessors'  condemnation  of  Arian- 
ism  or  Pelagianism.  On  the  other  hand  the  Encyclical  has 
directly  and  importantly  promoted  "  union,"  because  it  has 
tended  to  diffuse  among  Catholics  far  greater  unity  of  belief 
on  various  important  matters,  than  had  hitherto  existed. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  for  the  life  of  us  understand  what  special 
quarrel  Mr.  Maurice  has  with  the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus. 
We  willingly  concede  to  him,  that  if  these  were  not  infallible 
pronouncements,  their  promulgation  would  have  had  a  mis- 
chievous and  schismatical  tendency.  But  he  must  sorely  in 
his  turn  concede  to  us,  that,  if  they  be  infallible,  it  is  a  great 
blessing  that  the  Holy  Ghost  has  inspired  them,  because  they 
give  to  mankind  an  infallible  knowledge  of  various  momentous 
truths.  Mr.  Maurice  does  not  believe  in  the  Pope's  infalli- 
bility, and  we  do ;  but  we  can  really  see  no  other  point  at 
issue. 

We  are  very  glad,  however,  of  the  opportunity  to  place 
before  our  readers  an  important  line  of  thought,  expressed 
by  the  illustrious  Monseigneur  Pie,  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  in  a 
"  mandemcnt "  issued  shortly  before  the  Encychcal. 

^'  Here  is  interposed,"  says  the  bishop,  ''  an  objection  which  haa  become 
familiar  to  the  men  of  our  time,  even  to  good  sort  of  men.  If  it  is  the 
Churches  duty  to  guard  the  truth,  it  is  also  her  duty  to  save  soula.  Now 
may  not  too  great  attention  to  one  of  these  duties  interfere  with  the  fulfilment 
of  the  other  ?  Is  the  moment  well  chosen  for  affirming  more  strongly  and 
putting  forth  more  precise  statements,  when  the  susceptibility  of  men*8  mind 
and  the  delicacy  of  their  case  require  rather  a  tender  treatment  ?  Why  not 
leave  in  their  obscurity  those  practical  or  speculative  questions  which  tlie 
last  generation  never  examined  very  attentively  ?  In  particular,  at  a  time 
when  human  society  is  sick  with  the  one  widely-spread  malady  of  natmaliam, 
why  so  accurately  set  forth,  develope,  emphasise,  the  principles,  laws,  and 
whole  economy  of  the  supernatural  order  ?  Is  not  this  to  widen  the  gulf 
of  existing  separations  1 " 

Such  was  the  almost  universal  cry  during  the  period  of  Arianism  ;  and  the 
ambassadors  of  secular  princes  held  similar  language  during  the  delibeiations 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  "  Why  a  new  and  unreasonable  declaration,  which 
wears  the  appearance  of  aggression  ?  Why  a  stricter  definition  or  mora 
)i.4<Onto  symbol  than  in  times  past  ?    Should  not  the  Church,  in  order  to 
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maiiUain  her  character  of  visibility  and  Cathdlicityf  have  regard  to  her 
numbers  f  *  What  will  be  the  advantage  of  separating  from  the  Church 
that  multitude  of  vacillating  minds,  which  might  he  maintained  in  her  contr 
mwUan  by  a  less  explicit  formula  ? "  Oftentimes  those  great  bishops,  on 
whom  weighed  the  care  of  sacred  interests,  found  these  protests  on  the  lips 
even  of  friends  and  defenders  of  the  good  cause.  Animated  by  the  Spirit 
of  €rod,  which  is  a  spirit  both  of  hve  and  of  sirengthy  those  illustrious 
champions  of  the  Church  knew  how  to  reunite  that  consideration  which  is 
due  to  the  weak  with  that  inflexibility  which  orthodoxy  demands  ;  and  with- 
out pronouncing  any  decrees  of  exclusion  which  would  have  overpassed  the 
end  desired,  maintained,  nevertheless,  the  special  word  of  doctrine  with 
indomitable  tenacity ;  and  defended  it  with  so  much  authority,  interpreted 
it  with  so  much  knowledge,  that  the  doctrine  assailed  shone  forth  in  irre- 
sistible lustre."  t 

"  Would  you  know  to  what  point  learned  men  should  by  preference  direct 
their  studies  ? . . . .  Observe  on  what  side  error  directs  its  attacks,  its  denials, 
its  blasphemies.  That  which  in  every  age  is  attacked,  denied,  blasphemed, 
is  what  the  same  age  should  principally  defend,  affirm,  profess.    Where  sin 

abounds,  grace  must  superabound When  the  world  contests,  then  it 

is  that  the  Church  analyzes,  fathoms,  defines,  proclaims.  ....  The  love 
of  doctrine,  the  passion  of  truth,  are  inflamed  in  Mthfiil  hearts ;  and  the 
sacred  deposit,  far  from  undei^oing  any  diminution,  exhibits  in  full  light  the 
treasure  of  its  wealtL"}; 


Art.  VI.  — PROPOSED  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH 

HISTORY. 

1.  Abridgment  of  ihe  History  of  England,  By  J.  Lingard,  D.D.  With 
continuation  from  1688  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  Adapted  for  the 
use  of  schools  by  James  Burke,  Esq.,  A.B.    London  :  C.  Dolman.    1855. 

2.  A  Manual  of  British  and  Irish  History.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Flana- 
gan.   London  :  Richardson  &  Son.    Second  thousand.     1852. 

3.  A  History  of  England  for  Family  Use  and  ihe  Upper  Classes  of  Schools, 
By  the  Auwor  of  "  The  Elnights  of  St.  John,"  &c.  London :  Bums  & 
Lambert     1864. 

WE  have  not  named  these  works  as  specimens^  each  in  its 
respective  way,  of  such  a  complete  production  as  we 
desiderate ;  but  rather  the  contrary.  It  would  be  both  need- 
less and  invidious  to  give  our  reasons  for  this  statement; 
and  it  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  treatises  may  be  most  learned 
and  most  accurate  which  do  not  nevertheless  succeed  in  arrest- 

^  Here  is  an  anticipation  of  Mr.  Ffoulkcs. 

+  "Instruction  synodale  sur  les  principales  erreurs  du  temps  present," 
pp.  16— la 
t  Pp.  15,  16. 
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ing  and  firmly  fixing  a  studenVd  attention.  But  we  ceirtainly 
think  that  a  Manual  of  English  History  for  use  in  the  upper 
classes  of  our  colleges  remains  yet  to  be  written. 

The  difficulties  of  teaching  history  have  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  the  rising  generation 
in  its  studies^  and  those  who  have  undertaken  the  anxious 
task  of  its  tuition.  An  able  paper  upon  the  subject  appeared 
some  three  years  ago  in  the  ^^  Museum,^'  and  previous  to  this 
it  had  been  treated  of  in  either  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
Essays,  or  in  both.  We  refer  not  at  present  to  anything  m 
the  shape  of  what  is  called  the  Philosophy  of  History,  though, 
with  Frederic  von  Schlegel  on  our  side,  we  venture  to 
dissent  from  both  the  tone  and  substance  of  Dr.*  Lingard's 
denunciation  of  it.  Like  everything  else  that  is  good,  it 
merely  has  to  be  kept  in  its  proper  place.  But  the  question 
wo  pui-pose  examining  is  simply  this :  How  can  the  various 
facts,  the  sum  total  of  which  constitutes  history,  be  got  into 
the  minds  of  youth,  and  be  got  into  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
have  a  reasonable  chance  of  not,  altogether  at  least,  getting 
speedily  out  of  them  ?  Of  course,  judgment  is  very  requisite 
on  the  part  of  the  student,  and  so  is  memory;  but  taking 
youths  and  young  men  as  they  are,  the  majority  do  possess 
ordinary  powers  of  judgment,  and  are  blessed  with  fair  average 
memories.  How,  then,  is  history — the  history  in  particular  of 
their  own  country — to  be  made  easy  of  reception  and  re- 
tention to  them  ?  It  is  of  no  use  giving  up  the  endeavour  to 
make  it  so,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  discouraging  past 
eftbrts.  They^  cannot  shut  up  their  books,  as  can  dissatisfied 
tyros  in  medicine,  law,  or  divinity,  and  determine  upon  having 
no  more  of  it.  No;  they  must,  nolentes  volcnfes,  work  at,  and 
acquire  a  knowledge  of,  history;  and  if  no  smooth  royal  road 
can  be  found  to  it,  they  must  of  necessity  trudge  along  the 
rough  and  humble  one.  True  it  is  that  there  are  a  number  of 
special  cases  in  which  a  special  and  peculiar  course  would  be 
the  wisest  to  adopt.  But  college  youths  are  not,  taking  them 
as  a  class,  so  imlike  each  other  that  a  thoroughly  good  system 
would  fail  to  benefit  a  very  large  majority. 

Now  a  good  system  of  teaching  history  depends  very  ma- 
terially for  its  success  upon  the  text-book  m  the  hands  of  the 
student.  In  fact  a  proper  text-book  is  necessarily  part  and. 
parcel  of  any  good  system ;  and  here  it  is  that  our  Professors 
iind  themselves  at  a  stand-still.  They  may  spend  hours  in 
drawing  up  summaries  of  facts,  in  arranging  and  classifying 
dates,  and  in  cataloguing  manners,  laws,  and  customs :  abstracts 
and  abridgments  of  this  or  that  period  may  abound  among 
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their  pupils,  and  interminable  pedigrees  be  laid  bare  before 
them;  but  manuscript  notes,  however  pithy  or  however 
elaborate  and  lengthy,  can  never,  in  point  of  utility,  come  up 
to  or  do  the  work  of  the  printed  text-book,  which  should  bo 
in  the  hands  of  each  member  of  the  class.  They  are  at  best 
but  fragmentary  portions  of  what  ought  to  be  one  complete 
harmonious  whole,  oftentimes  encumbered  with  the  additional 
disadvantage  of  requiring  to  be  deciphered  piecemeal  before 
the  drift  even  of  them  can  be  divined.  Add  to  all  this  the 
fact  that,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  rare  indeed  to  find,  even 
within  the  academic  walls  of  a  college  where  studies  flourish, 
a  man  possessed  of  the  tact  requisite,  or  of  the  painstaking 
spirit  necessary,  for  supplying  that  which,  in  the  case  of  all 
other  branches,  the  Professor  finds  ready  at  hand;  in  the 
second,  if  such  a  man  is  to  be  met  with,  his  time  and  attention 
have  too  commonly  to  be  devoted  to  such  a  multiplicity  of 

Eursuits,  that  he  has  perforce  to  fill  several  places,  instead  of 
eing  the  right  man  in  the  right  place ;  and  thirdly,  that  there 
are  many  young  men  solicitous  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  past  of  their  native  land,  who  cannot  afibrd  the  expensive 
luxury  of  a  college  education,  or  whom  circumstances  deprive 
of  the  time  needful  for  a  thorough  college  course.  No ;  once 
again  and  for  all,  a  sound  and  well  drawn  up  Catholic  text- 
book of  English  History  is  one  of  the  many  things  very  much 
needed  at  the  present  moment.  And  if  the  effect  of  these 
pages  should  happily  serve  to  stimulate  any  reader  to  become 
the  writer  of  such  a'  work,  our  end  in  penning  them  will  ha 
more  than  accomplished.  The  hints  here  thrown  out  upon 
this  important  topic  are  intended  less  to  satisfy  the  want 
so  long  and  so  widely  felt,  than  to  make  it  apparent  to  others 
blessed  with  more  leisure  than  we  ourselves  can  look  forward 
to  possessing,  and  with  more  ability  than  we  can  for  one 
moment  pretend  to.  They  are  by  no  means  intended  to 
exhaust  the  subject,  but  merely  to  open  it,  and  put  it  in  the 
way  of  being  more  successfully,  even  if  not  at  the  first  quite 
satisfactorily,  dealt  with. 

In  every  other  department  of  study,  order  and  classification 
have  been  made  wonderfully  subservient  to  the  cause  of 
education.  Facts,  laws,  and  rules  are  collected  and  arranged 
in  a  manner  so  simple  and  so  natural,  as  to  present  little  or 
no  difficulty  to  the  recipient  mind,  and  to  require  no  effort 
beyond  what  every  youth  of  ordinary  powers  is  capable  of 
making,  to  ensure  permanent  occupation  of  the  mind.  Now 
do  not  the  facts  of  history  admit  of  some  more  definite  group- 
ing and  classification  than  they  have  met  with  in  the  works  to 
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which  we  allude  ?  We  certainly  think  so ;  and  will  venture  at 
once  to  put  forward  a  programme  of  English  history,  which 
will  at  least  serve  to  illustrate  our  view  of  the  whole  question 
of  history-teaching.  And  it  will  make  what  has  to  be  said 
more  easy  of  expression  to  *  ourselves,  and,  we  think,  more 
easy  of  comprehension  to  our  readers,  if  for  the  nonce  we 
suppose  our  '^  History^^  to  be  actually  lying  in  print  before  us, 
and  treat  of  it  accordingly. 

Opening  the  volume,  then,  we  see  at  a  glance  that  the 
process  upon  which  it  has  been  drawn  up  has  been  one  of  the 
simplest  analysis.  The  whole  work  is  divided  into  two 
Books ;  and  the  first  Book  treats  of  a  phase  of  events  totally 
different  in  character  from  those  which  form  the  contents  of 
the  second.  As  Macaulay  has  observed,  ^'  Here  "  {i.e.  during 
the  reign  of  John)  "  commences  the  history  of  the  English 
nation.  The  history  of  the  preceding  events  is  the  history  of 
wrongs  inflicted  and  sustained  by  various  tribes,  which  indeed 
all  dwelt  on  English  ground,  but  which  regarded  each  other 
with  aversion  such  as  scarcely  ever  existed  between  commu- 
nities separated  by  physical  barriers.^^  And  every  one  familiar 
with  the  history  of  England  must  likewise  have  noticed,  that 
from  the  time  when  those  several  tribes  had  so  far  amalga- 
mated as  to  admit  of  being  called,  en  masse,  the  English 
nation,  the  most  prominent  historical  feature  throughout-— 
say  from  11 50  A.D.  to  very  recent  times — ^was  the  Struggle  for 
Rights.  In  other  words,  no  sooner  had  the  various  hordes 
that  came  to  wrest  this  land  from  its  owners  settled  down  as 
friends  or  conquerors  of  those  they  had  despoiled,  than  they 
turned  upon  those  leaders,  to  whom,'  for  the  sake  of  plunder, 
tliey  had  agreed  to  submit.  They  themselves  had  ceased  to 
be  freebooters;  their  chiefs  must  cease  to  be  buccaneers. 
Tl)cy  had  exchanged  the  javelin  and  the  coat  of  mail  for  the 
l^loughshare  and  the  civic  gown ;  he  must  lay  aside  the  sword 
and  the  helmet,  and  take  unto  himself  the  crown  and  sceptre 
of  royalty  and  peace.  The  need  of  militai-y  discipline  on  the 
part  of  the  multitude,  and  of  military  despotism  on  the  part 
of  the  leader,  had  ceased ;  and  as  they  were  no  longer  under 
any  necessity  of  obeying  without  murmur  or  hesitation,  he 
must  beware  of  giving  stem  and  peremptory  orders,  as  in  the 
fighting  days  of  old  he  had  for  the  common  weal  been  per- 
mitted by  them,  and  compelled  by  circumstances,  to  do.  The 
pristine  order  of  things  had  passed  away.  The  compact 
between  chieftain  and  adherents  had  been  fulfilled,  and  a  fresh 
one  must  be  entered  upon,  cori'esponding  with  the  new  and 
far  diflFerent  state  both  of  the-  governor  and  the  governed. 
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The  six  centuries  of  struggles  between  subjects  and  monarch; 
of  mutual  recriminations ;  of  passion  and  of  headstrong  and 
inopportune  attacks  on  the  side  of  the  people,  and  of  poli- 
tical short-sightedness,  narrow-mindedness,  and  violent  but 
abortive  eflforts  to  retain  a  power  which  had  the  sanction 
neither  of  natural  law  or  human  compact  on  the  side  of  the 
prince ;  of  civil  wars  and  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  some 
of  the  noblest  families  of  the  land,  of  royalty  even  itself,  and 
that  upon  the  scaflTold ;  these  six  centuries  have  fearful  and 
thrillingly  interesting  tales  to  tell,  and  these  constitute  the 
main  feature  of  the  latter  half  of  our  History  of  England. 

The  whole  work,  then,  is  divided,  as  has  been  said,  into  two 
Books ;  and  Book  I.  treats  of  the  Invasions,  Book  II.  of  the 
Struggles  for  Eights.  Or,  for  greater  clearness,  putting  the 
matter  thus:— 

History  of  England. 

I 


Invasions  Struggles  tor  Rights 

(65  B.C.— 1066  A.D.)  (1087—1688) 

Book  I.  has  naturally  four  divisions  or  parts,  each  part 
being  devoted  to  one  of  the  four  great  invasions.  Book  II. 
may  be  divided  in  several  ways.  The  simplest  arrangement 
seems  to  be  to  separate  it  into  five  Parts.  The  first  of  these 
treats  of  those  struggles  which  occurred  during  the  period 
when  churchmen  were  about  the  only  persons  blessed  with  an 
education,  and  hence  pre-eminently  suited  to  take  the  lead  of 
rude  warriors  in  their  eflforts  to  gain  constitutional  freedom. 
And  so  the  Part  of  the  history  which  describes  them  is  appro- 
priately headed  ^^The  Church.'^  The  second  presents  no 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  choice  of  title.  For,  as  far  back  as 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  power  of  the  purse 
had  begun  to  manifest  itself  in  the  assemblies  of  the  nation, 
and  concessions  to  be  wrung  from  the  sovereign  by  the  relief 
of  his  pecuniary  embarrassments.  These  embarrassments 
arose  and  continued  in  the  main  from  one  great  and  persistent 
cause — ^the  unceasing  state  of  warfare  with  neighbours,  which 
characterizes  almost  every  reign  from  the  fourteenth  down  to 
the  present  century.  And  from  the  reign  of  the  first  of  the 
Edwards  until  that  reign  which  began  under  auspices  which 
no  longer  rendered  the  monarch's  necessity  his  subjects' 
opportunity,  the  strings  of  the  national  purse  were  invariably 
tightened  or  loosened  in  keeping  with  the  tightening  or  loos- 
ening of  the  constitutional  rein, 

VOL.  V. — ^NO.  IX.  [Ne^v  Series.']  n 
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The  wars  undertaken  by  our  sovereigns  with  reference  to 
Scotland  are  the  first  which  our  ancestors  made  ^[ood  use  of 
for  their  own  purposes.  The  initiative  of  a  pohcy  steadily 
and  perseveringly  pursued  for  four  centuries  was  tiJcen  when 
they  arose.  Hence  Part  the  Second,  which  takes  in  the  his- 
tory of  England  from  A.D.  1272  to  1327,  enters  the  classifica- 
tion under  the  title  of  "  Scotch  Wars.''  The  purse  principle, 
which  owed  its  origin  to  the  Scotch  wars,  throve  vigorously 
during  the  period  (A.D.  1327—1450)  of  the  "  French  Wars/' 
and  how  it  did  so  the  Third  Part  of  our  history  teaches  us. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  wars  with  France  ceased,  than 
the  progress  of  liberty  received  a  check  which,  for  many  years, 
seemed  to  have  been  complete  and  decisive.  For  immediately 
the  foreign  wars  had  so  far  subsided  as  to  permit  of  a  little 
quiet  enioyment  of  dearly-bought  concessions  and  privileges, 
like  the  Romans  in  the  degenerate  days  of  the  Republic, 
our  ancestors  turned  their  arms  against  each  other,  and  undid 
by  civil  discord  the  network  of  constitutional  restraint  which 
it  had  been  the  constant  labour  of  the  fighting  generations  of 
old  to  weave  with  all  possible  skill  around  the  sovereign's 
prerogative.  In  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  the  best  blood  of  the 
land  was  profusely  shed;  and  at  their  expiration  a  race  of 
sovereigns  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  any  country  for  energy, 
tiict  and  vigour,  found  the  pleasure  of  being  tyrannical  almost 
too  cheap  to  be  prized,  and  so  sought  a  new  field  for  the 
display  of  their  native  talent  by  usurping  a  supremacy  over  the 
souls,  in  addition  to  that  over  the  bodies  and  goods,  of  their 
subjects.  The  Fourth  Part  of  the  history  is,  therefore,  appro- 
priately styled  ''  Tyranny ; "  for  the  Tudors  were,  in  spite  of 
Edward's  youth  and  imbecility,  emphatically  tyrants  of  the 
iirst  water ;  though,  doubtless,  Mary's  tyranny  partook  less 
of  the  modern  and  more  of  the  early  Greek  signification  than 
that  of  either  her  lascivious  father  or  her  cruel  and  perfidioofl 
sister.  And  the  "  Tyranny"  lasted  from  about  1450  to  1603^ 
when  signs  of  a  new  order  of  things  altogether  began  to 
apppear.  The  events  of  this  period,  which  owed  their  exist- 
ence simply  to  the  old  principle  of  the  purse  being  more 
keenly,  boldly  and  steadily  pursued  than  even  during  the 
balmiest  days  of  the  olden  times,  are  very  conveniently  classified 
under  the  head  of  '^  The  Revolution,"  and  embrace  the  period 
of  history  between  the  years  1603  and  1702.  The  framework 
of  the  "  History  "  is  then  as  follows  :— 
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History  of  England. 

I         


Invasions 


I         ~i  \ i 

Boman  Saxon  Danish  Norman 

(65B.a)         (449A.D.)  (832)  (1066) 


The  Church    Scotch  Wars   French  Wars    Tyranny       Revolution 
(1087)  (1272)  (1327)  (1460)       (1603—1702) 

Each-  Part  is,  of  course,  subdivided  into  chapters,  and  each 
chapter  has  its  sections  with  their  paragraphs  and  notes.    Thus, 
the  Roman  invasion  has  its  first  chapter  devoted  to  events  p'e?- 
vious  to  the  actual  arrival  of  the  invaders ;  and  this  has  its  two 
sections,  one  of  which  treats  of  the  Discovery  of  our  island,  and 
the  other  of  its  State  at  the  date  of  its  discovery.     The  latter 
has  its  four  paragraphs,  which  describe  to  us  the  Manners,  Reli- 
gion, Government,  and  Customs  of  the  aborigines ;  while  three 
brief  notes,  headed  Tanistry,  Gavelkind,  and  Administration 
of  Justice,  bring  under  the   observation  of  the  student  the 
only  three  points  to  which  he  need  pay  very  particular  atten- 
tion.    The   second   chapter    deals    with    the    events    which 
occurred  during  the  invasion,  i.  e.  between  the  years  55  B.C. 
and  411  A.D.     It  has  three  sections,  devoted  respectively  to 
the  First  Attack,  the   Second  Attack    (under  Claudius  43, 
under  Ostorius  50,  and  under  Suetonius  Paulinus  61,  as  the 
paragraphs  inform  us),  and  the  final  Subjugation  (Agricola, 
the  Walls,   Constantino  the  Great) .     Notes  to  the  paragraph 
which  treats   of  Agricola  describe  to  us  his  Campaigns,  his 
Government,  and  his  Division  of  Britain ;  notes  to  the  para- 
graph on  "  the  Walls  '^  contain  brief  allusions  to  the  builders 
of  the  four  celebrated  walls  (Adrian  121,  LoUius  Urbicus  146, 
and   Severus   210) ;    while   three    remaining    notes    give  an 
account  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Britain  (183) ; 
of  the  person,  character,  and  doings  of  (5arausius  (280) ;  and 
of  Constantino  the  Great,  the  first  Christian  emperor  (325). 
Chapter  the  third  deals  with  the  years  that  intervened  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  actual  Roman  invasion  and  the  beginning 
of  the  Saxon,  i.  e.  between  411  and  449,  and  naturally  occu- 
pies itself  with  a  brief  account  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  who, 
when  the  Roman  soldiers  were  recalled  from  the  "  ultimos  orbis 
Britannos  '^  to  assist  the  empire  in  its  new  dfefensive  operations, 
so  mercilessly  ravaged  the  northern  portions  of  the  island ;  and 
takes  up  the  history  of  Ireland  from  about  the  date  (431)  when 
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St.  Patrick  first  preached  the  faith  therein.     All  this  reduced 
to  the  skeleton  or  pedigree  form  stands  thus : — 


I. 


Roman  IxvAsioy. 
(55  B.C. — 449  A.D.) 


r 

Before 
(6th  cent — 55  b.c.) 


During  After 

(55  RC— 411  A.D.)         (411—449) 

I 


§  1.  Discovery 


§2.  State 

I 


r 
1. 


2. 


3.  4. 

Manners    Religion    Groyem-    Customs 

ment 


a. 


Tanistry 


Gavelkind 


I 

Administra- 
tion of 
Justice 


§  1.  Picts  and       §  2.  Ireland 
Scots  (431) 


§  1.  First  Attack        §  2.  Second  Attack 
(55  B.C.) 


§  3.  Subjugation 


1 


1.  Claudius    2.  Ostorius    3.  Suetonius  PauUnus 
(43)  (60)  (61) 


,.Afu 


2.  The'Walls      3.  Constantine  the  Great 


I 

a.  p. 

Campaigns  Goyemment 


I 

a, 

Carausius 
(28C)) 


1 


Division  of  Britain 


I 

Christianity 

(183) 


Constantine  the 
Great 

(325) 


I 
a. 

Adrian 

(121) 


I 


Lollius  Urbicus 
(146) 


Seyerufl 
(210) 


Or,  as  it  stands  in  the  table  of  contents  of  the  volume :— 
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PART  I. —ROMAN  INVASION. 

Before  the  Invasion  (6th  cent,  55  b.c.). 
§  1.  Discovery, 

§  2.  State, — 1.  Maimers  ;  2.  Religion  ;  3.  Government ;  4.  Customs 
(Tanistry,  Gavelkind,  Administration  of  Justice). 

DimiNO  THE  Invasion  (55  b.c.— 411  a.d.). 

§  1.  Firii  Attack  (55  b.c.). 

§  2.  Second  Attack. — 1.  Claudius;  2.  Ostorius  ;  3.  Suetonius  Paulinus. 

(43)  (50)  (61) 

§  3.  Subjugaiion, — 1.  Agricola  (Campaigns,  Government,  Division  of 

Britain) ; 

2.  The  WaUs  (Adrian,  Lollius  Urbicus,  Severus) ; 

3.  Constantino  the  Great  (Carausius,  Christianity, 

Constantine  the  Great,  Emperor). 
ArrsR  THE  Invasion. 

§  1.  Picts  and  Scots, 
§  2.  Ireland  (431). 

The  plan  of  the  whole  work  being  thus  laid  before  the 
reader^  we  proceed  to  run  through  it ;  and  for  brevity's  sake 
will  omit  the  skeleton  or  pedigree  forms  to  which  each  Part  is 
reduced,  and  confine  ourselves  to  merely  giving  the  tables  oi 
contents. 

PART  II.— SAXON  INVASION. 

Arrival  of  the  Saxons  (449). 

§  1.  Origin, 

^2,  The  Heptarchy.—l,  Kent  by  Hengist ;  2.  Sussex  by  MIa  ;  3 

(457)  (491) 

Wessex  by  Cerdic ;  4.  Essex  by  Erconwald ;  5.  East  Anglia 
(519)  (527)  (545) 

by  Uffa ;   6.  Bemicia  by  Ida ;   7.  Deira  by  Seomel ;   8. 

(547)  (550) 

Mercia  by  Creoda. 

(585) 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Constitution. 

§  1.  Grades  of  Bank. —  1.  Royal  Class  ;  2.  Ealdormen  ;  3.  Thanes  ; 
4.  Ceorls  ;  5.  Slaves. 

§  2.  Lands, — 1.  Bocland  ;  2.  Folcland ;  3.  Loenland. 

§  3.  Assemblies. — 1.  Hall-mote  ;  2,  Court  of  the  Hundred ;  3.  Shire- 
mote  ;  4.  Witena-gemote, 

§  4.  Administraiion  of  Justice, — 1.  Trials  (Compurgation,  Ordeal) ; 
2.  Fines  (Mund,  Were,  Healsfang,  &c.). 

§  5.  Ecclesiastical  Affairs,— I,  The  Clergy  ;  2.  Architecture, 
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The  Bretwaldas. 

§  1.  ^Ua  (491—518). 

§  2.  Ceawlin  (568—589). 

§  3.  Ethdbert  (589—616). 

§  4.  Redxodd  (616—624). 

§  5.  Edwin  (624—633). 

§  6.  Onoald  (635—^2). 

§  7.  Oswio  (642— 670).— 1.  Evente  of  his  reign ;  2.  Literature  of-  the 

Anglo-Saxon  period. 

§  8.  {BupplemeiUary),^lMk  of  Wessex  and  Offa  of  Mercia,  who  never 

(688—728)  (780—794) 

received  the  title  of  Bretwalda. 

§  9.  Egbert  (827). 

PART  III.— DANISH  INVASION. 

Saxon  Line. 

§  1.  King$  of  England,— I.  Egbert ;  2.  Ethelwulf ;  3.  Ethelbald ;  4. 

(828)  (836)  858) 

Ethelbert ;  5.  Ethelrcd ;  6.  Alfired  the  Great  (Battles  with 

(860)  (866)  (871) 

the  Danes,  GoTemment) ;  7.  Edward  the  Elder  (Defensiye 

(901) 

operations,  Offensive  operations). 

§  2.  Kings  of  All  England, — 1.  Athelstanc  (the  Danes,  Continental 

(925) 

influence) ;   2.  Edmund ;  3.  Edred ;  4.  Edwy  the  Fair ; 

(941)  (946)  (955) 

5.  Edgar  the  Magnificent ;  6.  Edward  the  Martyr  ;  7.  Etiiel- 

(959) 

red  the  L'l'nready  (Sums  of  Money,  Massacre  of  St  Brice, 
1002,  Sweyn  loi3). 

Danish  Line. 

§  1.  Canute. — 1.  Edmund  Ironside;  2.  Canute. 

(1016)  (1017) 

§  2.  Harold  Harefoot  (1036). 

§  3.  Hardicanutc  (1039). 

Edward  the  Confessor. 

§1.  The  Five  Earh. 
§  2.  Government, 


PART  IV.— NORMAN  INVASION. 
Harold  II. 

§  1.  Harold, 

§  2.  His  Sons  and  the  Danes. 

William  the  Conqueror. 

§  1.  Conquest,— I,  William  acknowledged  King;  2.  Stmg|g^  of  the 
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Anglo-Saxons  (Exeter,  the  North,  &c..  Camp  of  Befiige, 
Edgar  Etheling) ;  3.  Death  and  character  of  William. 

§  S.  FeudaUsfn.  —  1.  Modifications  of,  by  William ;  2.  Incidents 
(Beliefs,  Primer  Seisin,  Aids,  Wardship,  Marriage). 

§  ik  Changes  in  the  Ckm8tUuti4)n, — 1.  Grades  of  Bank  (Earls,  Barons, 
Free  tenants.  Villeins,  Officers  of  the  Crown)  ;  2.  Lands 
(the  Demesne,  Knights*  Fiefs) ;  3.  Assemblies  ;  4.  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  (Amerciaments,  Presentment  of  Englishry) ; 
5.  Ecclesiastical  Affairs. 


PABT  v.— THE  OHUBOH. 

CUBTOMS. 

§  1.  William  Rufus,  1087.-1.  First  Crusade— Bobert  of  Normandy  ; 

2.  Lanfranc  and  St.  Anselm. 

§  2.  Henry  Lf  1100. — 1.  Beforms — Boger  of  Sanim  ;  2.  Temporary 
Abolition  of  Investitures — St.  Anselm  ;  3,  Settlement  of  the 

Succession. 

§  3.  Stephen,  1135. — 1.  Stephen  ;  2.  State  of  the  Nation  ;  3.  Matilda  ; 
4.  Stephen  again. 

§  4.  Henry  IL,  1154. — 1.  St.  Thomas  (Courts  Christian,  Council  of 
Clarendon,  First  and  Second  Councils  of  Northampton, 
Martyrdom  1170)  ;  2.  Ireland,  1172  ;  3.  Henry  II.  (first 
Measures,  Bebellion  of  his  Sons,  Administration  of  Justice 
and  Third  Council  of  Northampton,  Scotland,  and  France). 

§  5.  Richard  J.,  1189. — 1.  The  Jews  ;  2.  Third  Crusade  ;  3.  Exactions 
— Hubert  of  Canterbury. 

§  6.  John,  1199. — 1.  Loss  of  Normandy  ;  2.  Ecclesiastical  Elections — 
Innocent  the  Third. 

Magna  Charta. 

§  1.  John  (continued),  —  1.  Archbishop  Langton  ;   2.    The  Barons  ; 

3.  Magna  Charta,  1215  ;  4.  Embarrassment  of  Archbishop 
Langton  and  the  Barons. 

§  2.  Henry  III.,  1216. — 1.  Louis  of  France ;  2.  Confinnation  of 
Magna  Charta,  1224  ;  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  ;  Bebellion  of 
Leicester  ;  Burgesses  called  to  Parliament,  1265. 

§  3.  AmcbLgamaJtion  of  the  Races,  1200 — 1300. 


Wales.  PABT  VI,— SCOTCH  WABS. 

Scotland. 

§  1.  Edward  L,  1272.— 1.  Settlement  of  the  Crown  ;  2.  Dunbar,  1296  ; 

3.  Falkirk,  1298. 
§  2.  Edward  IL,  1307.— 1.  Bannockbum,  1314 ;  2.  Favourites ;  3. 

B^volts. 
§  3.  auhnquent  Wars.— I.  Halidon  Hill,  1333 ;  2.  Neville's  Cross, 

1346 ;  3.  Burnt  Candlemas,  1356. 
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Legislation. 

§  1.  Revenue, 

§  2.  Violation  and  subsequent  Confirmatum  of  Maqna  Charia, 

§  3.  Salutary  Changes  in  Law  matters. 

§  4.  Lands, — 1.  Entails  ;  2.  New  Manors  prohibited  ;  3.  Mortmain. 


PART  VII.— FRENCH  WARS. 

France  gained. 

§  1.  Edward  IILy  1327. — 1.  Claims  the  French  Crown  ;  2.  Two  Cam- 
paigns (the  Black  Prince,  Victories  of  Creci  and  NeviUe's 
Cross,  1346  ;  Victory  of  Poictiers,  1356  ;  Peace  of  Bretigni, 
1360) ;  3.  the  "  Good  "  Parliament 

§  2.  Richard  III.,  1377.— 1.  The  French  ;  2.  The  "Merciless"  Par- 
liament ;  3.  His  Deposition. 

The  House  of  Lancaster. 

§  4.  Henrys  IV.,   1399. — 1.    Succession  ;    2,    Revolts  ;    3.   Foreign 

enemies. 
§  5.  Henry  V.,  1413. — 1.  The  Lollards ;    2.  Victory  at  A^court, 

1415  ;  3.  Peace  of  Troyes,  1420. 

France  lost. 

§  1.  Henry  VI.  (continued).^  1.  Joan  of  Arc  ;  2.  Beaufort,  Gloucester, 

and  Bedford  ;  3.  The  King^s  Marriage. 
§  2.  Intri/pies  of  the  House  of  York. 

Leoisi^vtion. 

§  1.  Development  of  the  Principles  of  Magna  Charta, — 1.  Under 

Edward  III.  ;  2.  Under  Henry  IV. 
§  2.  Provisions  ajid  Prcemunires. 

Manners  and  Customs. 

§  1.  Religion. 

§  2.  Literature. 

§  3.  The  Arts  and  Sciences. 


PART  VIIL— TYRANNY. 

Wars  of  the  Roses. 

§  1.  The  House  of  York.- I.  The  Duke  of  York  ;  2.  Edward  IV.  and 

Edward  V.  ;  3.  Richard  III. 
§  2.  Henry  VII. ,  1485. — 1.  Impostors  ;  2.  Foreign  Aflfairs  (the  Treaty 

of  Estaplcs,   Ireland,  Scotland,  Maritime  DiscoYeries) ;  3, 

Statute  of  Treasons,  &c, ;  4.  Revenue. 

Henry  VIII. 

§  1.  Government.— 'I.  First  measures ;  2.  Firmness  and  subsequent 
servility  of  the  Commons. 
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§  2.  Foreign  Affairs.— I.  France  (Battle  of  the  Spurs,  1513  ;  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold,  1620  ;  Treaty  of  Crespi,  1544) ;  2.  Spain  ; 
3.  Scotland  (Flodden  Field,  1513 ;  Solway  Moas,  1542) ;  4. 
Ireland. 

§  3.  lUligion. — 1.  Schism  (Henry's  Divorce— a)  Refusal  of  Dispensa- 
tion, p)  His  Advisers ;  Supremacy  and  Death  of  Henry  ; 
Edward  VI.,  1547 — a)  Protectors,  p)  New  Doctrines,  y)  Re- 
volts) ;  2.  Return  to  Catholicity  (Mary,  1553  —  a)  Her 
Marriage,  /3)  Revolts,  and  Death  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  y)  Loss 
of  Calais,  1558,  Commerce;  Reconciliation  with  Rome, 
1554) ;  3.  Completion  of  the  Reformation  (Elizabeth,  1558, 
Supremacy  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  Expulsion  of 
the  Catholic  Clergy). 

Mart  Queen  op  Soots. 

§  1.  Mary  in  Scotland. — 1.  Elizabeth's  Intrigues  (in  France,  in  Scot- 
land) ;  2.  Mary's  Advisers  (Murray,  Damley,  Rizzio,  Both- 
weU). 

§  2.  Mary  in  England,  —  1.  Her  Captivity  ;  2.  her  Appeal  for 
Rescue  ;  3.  Babington's  Plot ;  4.  her  Trial  and  Death,  1587. 

§  3.  Closing  Events  of  Elizabeth^ s  Reign. — 1.  Persecution  of  Catholics  ; 
2.  Spanish  Armada  ;  3.  her  Favourites  (Leicester,  Burghley, 
Essex) ;  4.  Ireland  ;  5.  Servility  of  Parliament. 


THE  REVOLUTION. 

James  I. 

§  1.  Religion. — 1.  Catholics  ;  2.  Puritans ;  3.  Established  Church. 
§  2.  Reviving  Spirit  of  tht  Commons, 
§  3.  Bnckinglmm, 

Charles  I. 

§  1.  Contests  with  th^  Commo)is.—l.  First  Parliament;    2.    Second 

Parliament ;  3.  Third  Parliament  and  No  Parliament. 
§  2.  Scotland. — 1.  Religious  Innovations  ;  2.  Episcopal  War. 
§  3.  Ciinl  War,  1642.— 1.  Long  Pariiament,  1640 ;  2.  Ireland  ;  3. 

Battles  ;  4.  Army  and  Parliament ;  5.  Death  of  Charles, 

1649. 
§  4.  Commonwealth. — 1.  Changes  in  the  Government ;  2.  Scotland, 

Ireland,  and  Foreign  Affairs  ;  3.  CromwelL 

Charles  II. 

§  1.  Interregnum. — 1.  Army  and  Parliament ;  2.  Restoration, 

§  2.  Pensioned  and  other  Parliaments. 

§  3.  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

§  4.  Foreign  Affairs.— \.  Louis  XIV.  of  France  ;  2.  Dutch  War,  1665- 

1672  ;  3.  Triple  Alliance,  1668. 
§  5,  Minist^s, 
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James  II.  and  William  and  Mart. 

§  1.  Bebellions. 

§  2.  Penal  Laws. — 1.  Dispensed  mih. ;  2.  Suspended ;  3.  Contests 

with  the  Universities  and  the  Bishops. 
§  3.  William  of  Orange.— I,  Threat  and  Arrival ;  2.  Pretended  and 

Beal  Designs ;  3.  Convention ;  4  Penal  Laws. 
§  4.  Deposition  of  James  II. 

For  brevity^s  sake,  as  lias  been  said,  the  skeleton  forms 
have  been  omitted  in  this  sketch,  but  their  utiUty  to  the 
student  does  not  admit  of  any  question ;  and  when  drawn  out 
upon  paper  large  enough  to  admit  of  a  few  manuscript  notes, 
their  aid  to  the  memory  has  been  found  to  be  invaluable.  It 
would  even  be  an  advantage  if  every  second  page  of  the 
history  were  set  apart  for  nothing  beyond  the  skeleton  por- 
tion corresponding  with  the  text  on  the  adverse  page.  For 
with  the  analysis  of  the  history  well  impressed  on  his  retina — 
and  through  the  retina  upon  his  brain — ^the  student  would 
have  little  difficulty  in  holding  together  in  his  mind  all  the 
principal  facts  and  dates.  The  reader  is  probably  familiar 
with  Dr.  Smith's  justly  popular  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Now,  the  contents  of  these  are  grouped  together  much 
after  the  fashion  we  have  endeavoured  to  depict,  and  a 
framework  of  both  Grecian  and  Roman  history  may  with 
great  ease  be  constructed  from  them.  They  lack,  it  is  true, 
everything  in  the  shape  of  the  skeleton  forms  we  have  been 
delineating,  but  are  so  admirably  drawn  up  that  the  student 
who  rejoices  but  in  a  modicum  of  ingenuity  will  find  little 
difficulty  in  making  these  out  for  himself.  The  several  chap- 
ters merely  require  a  little  selection  and  arrangement  into 
parts.  For  instance,  in  his  '^  History  of  Greece,^'  chapters  I. 
II.  and  III.  might  very  suitably  be  placed  together  under  the 
title  of  Part  I.,  "Preparatory  Matter ;''  chapters  IV.  V.  and 
VI.  under  the  title  of  Part  II., "  Growth  of  the  Gh-ecian  States ;'' 
chapters  VII.  VIII.  and  IX.  under  the  title  of  Part  III.,  "  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War;''  chapters  X.  XI.  XII.  and  XIII.  under  the  title 
of  Part  IV.,  "  Persian  War '/'  and  so  on  unto  the  end.  His 
Abridgment  of  Hume's  History  of  England  is  by  no  means 
on  a  par  with  his  classical  histories.  But  no  doubt  the  author 
was  fettered  both  by  being  bound  down  to  abridge  another^B 
writing  rather  than  originate  a  more  analytical  and  systema- 
tized  plan  of  his  own,  and  by  the  old  traditional  mode  of 
communicating  English  history  by  an  enumeration  of  the 
events  of  each  successive  reign. 

We  do  not  for  one  moment  maintain  that  the  plan  here  set 
forth  is  calculated,  or  at  all  able  of  itself  to  give  an  adequate 
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amount  of  information  upon  the  almost  innumerable  points 
wUcli  might  claim  the  general  interest  or  challenge  the  exclu- 
sive attention  of  the  student.  The  biographies  alone  of  the 
great  men  of  each  generation  could  be  equal  to  such  a 
task.  But  without  some  such  framework  as  that  we  have 
laboured  to  sketch,  all  the  biographies  in  the  world  would 
serve  but  to  bewilder  him.  Without  it  these  could  at  their 
best  be  but ''  disjecta  membra/^  ribs  torn  from  the  backbone. 
With  such  a  framework,  however,  well  fixed  in  the  mind,  all 
collateral  reading,  biographical  reading  in  particular,  would 
fall  readily  and  naturally  into,  fit  in,  and  remain  in  that  very 
place  in  the  mental  picture  which  would  indicate  its  real 
position  in  the  world  of  facts.  The  whole  face  of  the  Past 
would  be  distinct  with  features  by  which  every  spot  could  be 
indelibly  impressed  upon  the  eye  of  the  mind ;  and  once  so 
impressed  ever  familiar  to  it.  History  so  studied  would  not 
be,  as  too  often  it  now  is,  but  a  heap  of  facts,  of  dates,  and  of 
kings',  queens',  and  great  men's  names  got  off  by  a  rote  which 
seems  to  have  little  to  do  with  judgment,  and  to  occupy 
memory  but  for  a  very  insignificant  period.  True  it  is  that 
our  skeleton  forms  are  but,  as  the  very  term  implies,  the  dry 
bones  of  history  j  but  they  are  the  bones  to  which  a  little  sub- 
sequent reading  can  impart  flesh  and  substance  replete  with 
life  and  beauty. 

Nor  is  it  pretended  that  the  plan  herein  set  forth  is  the  best 
that  can  be  hit  upon,  or  that  it  is  in  any  way  so  perfect  as  to 
exclude  a  system  constructed  from  the  experience  and  by  the 
labour  of  another.  Nothing  would  please  us  better  than  to 
have  been  but  indirect  agents  in  bringing  into  existence  so 
great  a  desideratum.  At  the  same  time,  an  apology  is  perhaps 
due  for  having  dwelt  upon  a  topic  more  adapted  for  the  college 
class  than  for  the  general  reading  public.  Of  all  departments  of 
literature,  however,  to  scarcely  one  can  "  sera  nunquam,"  &o., 
be  more  appropriately  applied  than  to  history.  And  if  one's 
youthful  years,  years  wherein  the  intellect  was  keen  and  the 
memory  good,  have  had  to  labour  hard  and  take,  or  at  best 
retain,  nothing  for  all  their  pains,  a  few  months'  careful  atten- 
tion to  some  such  method  as  that  we  have  sketched  may  even 
yet  prepare  the  way  for  much  useful,  instructive  and  plea- 
surable reading  for  the  years  to  come.  While  those  whose 
heads  still  have  in  them  some  relics  of  the  huge  mass  of  facts 
which  once  was  stowed  so  injudiciously  therein,  will  not  fail  to 
find  themselves  especially  benefited  by  the  loose  materials  they 
have  already  in  store  being  reduced  to  some  degree  of  order 
and  classification. 

A  manual  of  English  history  well  adapted  for  more  advanced 
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students^  sucli  as  those  who  are  preparing  for  matriculation  or 
degree  examinations,  is  not,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  be  met 
with  in  Protestant  colleges  any  more  than  in  our  own.  Pro- 
fessor (now  Sir  Edward)  Creasy  was  engaged  upon  one  some 
years  back,  which  Messrs.  Walton  &  Maberley,  publishers  to 
the  London  University,  had  agreed  to  bring  out.  The  cares 
of  a  judicial  residence  in  Ceylon,  however,  seem  to  have 
retarded,  not  to  say  hindered  altogether,  the  completion  of  the 
work.  His  '^  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  "  prove  him  to  be  an 
agreeable  and  instructive  writer;  but  whether  his  history 
would  have  been  a  thoroughly  good  worlclng  book,  and  not 
simply  a  pleasing  narrative  in  the  old  style  and  upon  the  old 
system,  we  cannot  pretend  to  do  more  than  suspect.  Unfor- 
tunately, his  ^^  History  of  the  British  Constitution,''  a  useful 
and  in  other  respects  very  admirable  work,  contains  passa^s  as 
untrue  and  as  bigoted  as  some  of  the  worst  pages  of  Keightloy. 
And  as  his  publishers,  to  our  own  knowledge,  refused  even  to 
suggest  to  him  that  his  ''  History  of  England,''  being  written 
expressly  with  an  eye  to  aid  the  students  of  a  mixed  university, 
should  keep  especially  clear  of  religious  questions,  it  is  perhaps 
not  to  be  regretted  that  other  pursuits  have  engrossed  his 
attention ;  for  after  all,  it  is  without  doubt  incalculably  better 
that  history  should  be  but  imperfectly  known,  than  that  a  host 
of  ably  classified  untruths — untruths,  too,  with  respect  to 
subjects  the  dearest  to  the  heart  of  man — should  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  intellectual  food  of  the  Catholic  student. 

Such  being  the  present  state  of  Enghsh  history  teaching,  so 
far  as  text-books  are  concerned  in  the  work,  it  certainly  does 
not  seem  hazardous  to  predict  that  a  new  manual,  drawn  np 
upon  at  least  some  better  plan  than  any  of  its  predecessors 
can  boast  of,  would,  in  addition  to  being  of  great  intelleotoal 
benefit  to  the  rising  generation,  be  in  no  danger  of  exposing 
its  publisher  to  anything  in  the  shape  of  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment. Let  the  writer  of  such  a  work  but  keep  steadily  before 
him  what  Creasy,  in  his  ^'  British  Constitution"  (p.  8),  says— 
that  the  proper  method  of  studying  history  is  to  take  a  few 
grand  facts  as  bases ;  or  what  Schlegel,  in  his  '^  Philosophy  of 
History"  (p.  11),  says,  though  speaking  upon  history  in  a 
higher  and  wider  sense  than  wo  have  ventured  to  touch  upon — 
that  the  attention  should  be  fixed  on  the  main  subject,  and  not 
be  distracted  or  dissipated  by  a  number  of  minute  details ; 
and  so  arrange  and  construct  his  book  that  if  minute  details 
must  find  their  way  in,  they  may  at  least  be  kept  to  their 
proper  place  in  the  general  text,  and  not  clog  and  confuse  the 
outline  which  should  be  prefixed  or  aflSxed  to  the  volume,  and 
might,  as  has  been  already  observed,  with  great  advantage  be 
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made  to  ran  alongside  each  page  of  it.  Let  his  style  be  simple 
and  equal ;  let  him  leave  to  subsequent  reading  lengthened 
descriptions  of  battles  and  campaigns  and  the  interesting 
minutiae  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  historical  personages, 
and  consign  to  the  much  maligned  philosophers  of  history 
the  task  of  connecting  events  with  causes,  and  the  fortunes 
of  a  country  with  the  ijOoc  of  its  people  or  the  geographical 
position  of  its  territory.  Let  him  make  use  of  a  sound  know- 
ledge of  historical  facts  of  minor  importance  merely  to  enable 
himself  to  weave  together  the  grand  facts,  which  should  stand 
out  in  his  original  plan  prominent  enough  to  ensure  the  notice 
of  the  reader,  in  a  narrative  at  once  intelligible  and  replete 
with  information,  and  the  much-needed  text-book  would  no 
longer  be  a  desideratum. 


aet.  vn.— doctor  pusey^s  lectures  on 

DANIEL. 

1.  Daniel  the  Prophet    Nine  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Divinity  School  of 

the  University  of  Oxford,  with  copious  Notes.  By  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D., 
Re^us  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church.  Oxford : 
Parker.     1864 

2.  The  Inspiration  of   the   Book  of  Daniel  and  other  portions  of  Holy 

Scripture^  with  a  corredion  of  profane  and  an  adjustment  of  sa/red 
chronology.  By  W.  R.  A.  Boyle,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister.  London  : 
Rurzton,     1863. 

3.  FulfUUd  Prophecy  a  proof  of  the  ti-uth  of  Revealed  Religion.    Being  the 

Warburtonian  Lectures  of  1854—1858,  with  an  Appendix  of  Notes, 
including  a  full  investigation  of  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Weeks. 
By  the  Very  Rev.  W.  Goodb,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ripon.  London  :  Hatchard. 
1863. 

WE  expected  from  Dr.  Pasey^s  work  a  most  important 
addition  to  solid  Scriptural  criticism ;  but  our  expec- 
tation has  been  much  more  than  fulfilled.  Not  only  is  it  the 
work  of  a  mind  hugely  stored  with  learning,  and  especially 
with  learning  upon  the  particular  subject  which  he  here  dis- 
cusses, but,  above  all,  the  whole  tone  of  the  book,  the  posture  of 
mind  in  which  the  subject  is  approached  is  absolutely  diflTerent, 
we  may  say  opposite,  to  that  of  an  ordinary  Protestant  critic. 
But  let  us  hear  him  speak  for  himself: — 

This  has  been  for  some  thirty  years  a  deep  conviction  of  my  soul,  that  no 
book  can  be  written  in  behalf  of  the  BiWe  like  the  Bible  itself.  Man's  de- 
fences are  man's  word ;  they  may  help  to  beat  off  attacks,  they  may  draw 
out  some  portion  of  its  meaning.    The  Bible  is  God's  word  ;  and  through  it 
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God  the  Holy  Ghost,  Who  spake  it,  speaks  to  the  soul  ^niiich  doeoB  not  itself 
against  it. 

But  if  defences  are  weak,  except  so  far  as  Gk>d  enables  us  to  build  them, 
or  Himself  '^  builds  the  house ''  through  man,  defences  not  built  as  He  would 
have  them,  will  not  only  fall,  but  will  crush  tiioee  who  trust  them.  The  fidth 
can  receive  no  real  injury  except  firom  its  defenders.  Against  its  assailants, 
those  who  wish  to  be  safe,  Qod  protects.  If  the  £uth  shall  be  (God  forbid) 
destroyed  in  England,  it  will  be  not  by  open  assailants  (such  as  the  writers 
in  the  Westminster  Beview,  &c.),  but  by  those  who  think  they  defend  it, 
while  tliey  have  themselves  lost  it.  So  it  was  in  Germany.  Rationalism  was 
the  product,  not  of  the  attacks  on  the  Grospel,  but  of  its  weak  defenders. 
Eiich  generation,  in  its  controversies  with  unbelief,  conceded  more  of  the 
faith,  until  at  last  it  was  diflficult  to  see  what  difference  there  was  between 
assiiilants  and  defenders.  Theology  was  one  great  graveyard,  and  men  were 
disputing  over  a  corpse,  as  if  it  had  life.  The  salt  had  "  lost  its  savour.**  The 
life  was  fled  (p.  xxv.). 

It  is  his  freedom  from  this  wretched  spirit  which,  with  few 
if  any  exceptions,  pervades  the  works  of  Protestant  defenders 
of  Eevelation,  which  makes  Dr.  Pusey's  work  a  pleasant  study, 
and  theirs  a  revolting  task.  It  is  literally  a  prodigy  of  learn- 
ing of  all  sorts,  sacred  and  profane.  It  is  a  mystery  how  one 
short  life  can  have  sufficed  to  gather  so  much,  and  one  memory 
to  store  it  up.  One  is  ashamed  to  complain  of  some  little 
defect  in  "lucid  order  ^^  or  arrangement  in  a  book,  a  few  pages 
of  which,  properly  digested  and  illustrated,  may  (and  we  sup- 
pose will)  furnish  materials  for  a  striking  and  telling  volume.* 
But,  after  all,  this  is  little  compared  with  the  tone  of  the  whole 
volume.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that,  as  far  as  the  author 
himself  is  concerned,  he  needed  no  argument  as  to  the  autho- 
rity of  "  Daniel  the  Prophet  '^  beyond  this,  that  his  words 


*  It  is  a  pity  that  such  a  storehouse  of  sound  learning  should  not 
be  made  more  accessible  by  a  good  index.  This  would  be  specially  uaeful 
with  regard  to  the  notes.  They  contain  a  varied  mass  of  scriptural  inter- 
pretation, which  cannot  fail  to  be  most  useful  to  those  who  are  not  obli^d 
to  examine  objections  against  the  authenticity  of  Scripture,  and  who  havmg 
never  been  assailed  by  them,  do  not  care  to  read  even  the  answers  to  them. 
Nor  are  these  in  any  degree  limited  to  the  prophet  Daniel,  or  even  to  the 
prophetical  writings.  Open  the  book  anywhere,  and  you  are  sure  to  come 
upon  something  of  this  kind  ;  e.  (/.,  page  252  is  an  explanation  of  the  dying 
prophecy  of  the  patriarch  Jacob.  In  pge  325  are  collected  the  internal 
marks  which  prove  the  book  of  Ecclesiastcs  to  have  been  written  by 
Solomon.  A  few  pages  earlier  we  have  a  most  learned  and  interesting 
analysis  of  the  Ppalter,  showing  which  of  the  Psalms  were  written  by  David, 
which  later,  and  at  what  periods  these  must  have  been  written.  An  index  of 
passages  explained  and  illustiated,  such  as  is  annexed  to  the  Benedictine 
edition  of  the  H  oly  Father,  would  make  this  volume  exceedingly  useAil  as  a 
commentarv. 
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were  quoted  as  authority  by  hia  Lord  and  Saviour ;  and  that^ 
let  sopliistB  and  objectors  say  what  they  may^  that  Lord  and 
Saviour  must  needs  be  true^  even  if  every  man  is  a  liar.  He 
finds  himself  compelled  to  answer  objectiouSj  not  for  his  own 
satisfaction^  butj  as  he  says^ 

As  his  own  contribution  against  that  tide  of  scepticism  which  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews"  let  loose  upon  the  young  and  uninstructed. 
Not  that  those  essays  contained  anything  formidable  in  themselves,  they 
contained  nothing  to  which  the  older  of  us  had  not  been  inured  for  some 
forty  years.  Their  writers  asserted  little  distinctly,  attempted  to  prove  less, 
but  threw  doubts  on  everything.  They  took  for  granted  that  the  ancient 
£uth  had  been  overthrown,  and  their  Essays  were  mostly  a  long  trumpet-note 
of  victories,  won  (they  assumed)  without  any  cost  to  them  over  the  faith,  in 
Germany.  They  ignore  the  fact  that  every  deeper  tendency  of  thought,  or 
each  more  solid  learning,  had  at  least  done  away  with  something  shallow 
something  more  adverse  to  faith.  They  practically  ignored  all  criticism 
which  was  not  subservient  to  unbelief  (p.  1). 

And  then^  as  Dr.  Pusey  shows^  adopting  thus  the  conclu- 
sions of  German  unbelievers^  taking  care  not  to  mention^  if, 
indeed^  they  had  ever  taken  the  trouble  to  read,  the  clear  and 
conclusive  proofs  by  which  every  argument  in  support  of  those 
conclusions  had  been  shattered,  not  only  by  believers,  but  by 
later  infidels  themselves  (who,  even  while  agreeing  in  unbelief 
with  those  who  went  before  them,  felt  themselves  obliged  to 
condemn  all  the  arguments  by  which  that  unbelief  had  been 
defended,  and  to  forge  now  ones,  equally  sure  to  be  abandoned 
as  idle  by  those  who  came  after  them*),  these  men  have 
thrown  out  the  blasphemous  conclusions  of  the  infidels  of  tho 
Continent,  as  if  they  were  certain  and  unquestionable,  putting 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  the  young,  who 
know  nothing  of  the  arguments  by  which  they  have  been 
refuted,  as  if  there  was  nothing  to  say  against  them,  and  yet 
taking  x^are  all  the  while  to  avoid  making  themselves  respon- 
sible to  the  law,  by  hinting  rather  than  openly  declaring  that 
they  themselves  accept  tho  statements  which  they  retail.  Such 
men,  as  far  as  this  world  is  concerned,  may  clearly  adopt  the 
reverse  of  the  chivalrous  sentiment  of  a  vanquished  warrior; 
they  may  well  boast  "  nothing  is  lost  except  our  honour,^^  for 
they  retain  their  benefices    and    endowments,   their   social 

*  Of  this  Dr.  Pusey  gives  numerous  instances  in  many  parts  of  his  volume, 
showing  how  the  rationalistic  writers  of  Germany  in  our  own  generation 
have  found  themselTeB  compelled  to  abandon  all  that  had  been  urged  by 
ihdr  pedeoeseoiB  aa  utterly  untenable,  even  although  they  refuse  to  give 
up  their  conclusions. 
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position,  nay,  their  hopes  of  preferment.  They  even  manage 
to  put  themselves  before  the  world  in  the  position  of  martjrrs, 
by  appearing  as  defendants  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  of  the 
Establishment,  while  they  have  all  the  while  the  pleasure  of 
feeling  that  many  a  young  man  is  now  a  reviler  of  all  revela- 
tion who,  but  for  them,  would  have  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  his 
parents  by  growing  up  after  the  old  English  model  of  respec- 
tability, receiving  all  those  portions  of  Catholic  truth  which 
Anglican  writers  in  general  have  agreed  to  preserve,  and  yet 
keeping  himself  even  more  scrupulously  from  Popery  than 
from  infidelity  itself. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  demand  that  such  a  person  as 
Dr.  Pusey  should  abstain  from  all  expressions  of  indignation 
in  dealing  with  men  such  as  these.  He  is  naturally  impatient 
of  the  necessity  of  such  an  argument.  He  desires  to  worship 
rather  than  defend.  And  yet,  having  for  some  forty  years 
past  lived  chiefly  in  the  society  of  the  inspired  Hebrew  writers, 
and  having,  as  he  says,  '^  made  himself  acquainted  with 
Rationalism  as  a  duty,"  while  "  God  in  His  goodness  preserved 
him  "  from  feeling  "  any  temptation "  towards  it,  he  deeply 
feels  that  those  who  are  importing  poison  from  Germany  for 
general  distribution  in  England  are  not  only  very  pro£Ekne,  but 
specially  shallow  and  superficial.  He  finds  nothing  but  what^ 
to  his  certain  knowledge,  has  long  ago  been  not  only  refuted^ 
but  abandoned  as  untenable  by  its  defenders.  And  yet  it  has 
been  made  a  subject  of  reproach,  that  in  refuting  these  long- 
worn-out  impieties.  Dr.  Pusey  does  not  always  conceal  an 
indignation  which  is  not  only  natural  but  virtuous.  This 
charge  has  been  urged  by  a  man  at  once  amiable,  learned^ 
eloquent,  and  able — the  Dean  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Stanley. 
We  have  spoken  of  this  controversy  in  an  earUer  article  (see 
p.  160)  j  but  we  will  here  consider  it  at  somewhat  greater 
length.  Bull  complains  that  Erasmus,  while  himself  main- 
taining the  Divinity  of  Our  Blessed  Lord,  seemed  always  to 
be  attracted,  as  if  by  some  fatal  sympathy,  towards  the  inter- 
pretations and  arguments  of  the  Socinian  school.  Dr.  Stanley 
continually  reminds  us  of  this.  He  is  by  no  means  a  consistent 
rationalist.  Dr.  Pusey,  for  instance,  shows  in  this  very 
volume*  that  he  believes  Balaam  to  have  predicted  things 
to  come.  If  he  really  means  this,  all  a  jyriori  objection  to 
prophecy  is  over,  for  this  is  emphatically  a  case  in  which  the  first 
step  involves  the  whole  difiiculty.  If  one  man  has  once  pro- 
phesied by  Divine  inspiration,  things  beyond  human  foresieht, 

there  is  no  conceiveable  reason  why  others  may  not  have  done 

'  -^-^^— ^— ^— i^^^»^i^^^p— ^— ^  .  .^»«^— ^^.^j^— ^^— — 1^— i^^-^i^i—^p^» 

*  See  p.  235,  note. 
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the  same ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say.  Dr.  Stanley  seems  eagerly 
to  catch  at  any  interpretation,  however  forced,  which  even  pro- 
fesses to  explain  away  any  particular  prediction  of  an  inspired 
prophet,  as  referring  to  events  "  within  the  horizon  of  human 
hopes  and  fears/^  He  seems  specially  attracted  to  any  state- 
ment which  offends  the  instincts  of  Christians.  He  sees 
*^  amongst  the  safeguards  ''  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  "  errors 
and  defects  ^'  which  Dr.  Colenso  attributes  to  it.  With  regard 
to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  he  speaks  of ''  innocent  questions  about 
its  date.^^  No  wonder  he  is  shocked  at  the  expressions  of 
indignation  which  escape  from  Dr.  Pusey :  and  in  language 
characteristically  courteous,  compares  the  book  before  us  with 
those  of  Professor  Jowett,  drawing  from  the  difference  of  tone 
an  omen  of  the  ultimate  victory  of  those  whom  Dr.  Pusey 
opposes.  In  plain  fact,  however,  there  is  no  possibility  of  com- 
paring a  man  who  is  discussing  a  mere  literary  question,  to  a 
man  who  is  defending  from  wanton  and  outrageous  insult  one 
whom  he  intimately  knows,  and  loves  above  all  things.  There 
are  men  who  profess  that  to  them  Daniel  and  Isaias  are  no  more 
than  Homer  and  Hesiod ;  and  S.  John  and  S.  Paul  no  more  than 
Tacitus  and  Seneca.  What  merit  then  can  they  reasonably 
claim  for  discussing  the  date  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  as 
calmly  as  that  of  the  Hiad  ?  No  doubt  any  man  of  sensi- 
bility would  feel  his  pleasure  in  the  Ihad  lessened,  if  it  were 
possible  to  prove  that  it  was  really  written  in  the  time  of 
Pisistratus,  and  passed  off  by  a  literary  fraud,  upon  the  ancient 
poet  whose  name  it  bears.  And  yet  it  would  make  no  very 
great  practical  difference.  The  genius  of  the  author  would 
be  even  more  strikingly  proved.  The  innate  beauty  and 
poetry  of  his  work  would  be  the  same.  How  different  is  the 
effect  of  what  Dean  Stanley  calls  '^  innocent  doubts ''  about  the 
date  of  the  Book  of  Daniel !  Christians  believe,  and  have  be- 
lieved for  1800  years,  that  it  was  written  in  the  court  of  the 
King  of  Babylon,  near  six  hundred  years  before  the  incarna- 
tion of  our  Lord,  by  a  captive  of  the  royal  blood  of  David;  who, 
carried  away  in  his  youth  from  the  holy  city,  lived  to  old  age, 
and  attained  to  the  highest  political  rank  in  a  heathen  court. 
He  records  the  most  wonderful  miracles,  some  of  which 
happened  to  himself,  others  to  his  intimate  friends  and  com- 
panions ;  stupendous  visions  which  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes ; 
and  prophecies  which  he  received  from  God  by  the  ministry  of 
angels.  Moreover  all  this  is  far  from  being  a  mere  wonder, 
which  we  may  believe  or  disbelieve  without  any  change  in  our 
practical  position  and  its  duties.  For,  to  say  nothing  else, 
one  most  important  prediction,  actually  recorded  in  this  book, 
is  expressly  quoted  by  our  Blessed  Lord  himself^  as  a  prophecy, 
VOL,  V, — NO,  IX,  [New  8erie8,}  o 
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the  fulfilment  of  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  lifetime  of 
His  Apostles,  and  HrS  having  been  given  by  Daniel. 

By  all  Christians  these  things  have  always  been  received 
as  certain.  A  heathen  philosopher.  Porphyry,  three  hundred 
years  after  the  incarnation,  and  nearly  nine  hundred  after 
Daniel,  first  maintained  that  the  whole  book  was  a  forgery ; 
that  its  real  writer  lived  160  years  B.C. ;  that  he  invented  ilio 
whole  of  the  miracles  which  he  professed  to  have  witnessed 
and  the  prophecies  which  he  professed  to  have  received  from 
God.  These  last,  he  said,  were  in  fact  histories,  written  after 
the  events  which  they  professed  to  predict.  The  object  of 
the  writer,  he  said,  was  political.  He  desired  to  encourage 
the  Jews  who,  in  his  own  time,  were  engaged  in  a  death 
struggle  with  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  King  of  Syria :  and  this 
he  saw  could  be  done  by  a  pretended  prophecy,  palmed  oflF 
upon  them  as  the  work  of  an  ancient  saint  of  the  nation^  and 
predicting  the  happy  result  of  the  war,  better  than  by  any- 
thing he  could  write  in  his  own  name.  We  are  not,  at  this 
moment,  saying  anything  of  the  utter  absurdity  of  this  theory. 
At  present  we  deal  only  with  all  its  hateful  profaneness.  Dr. 
Pusey  truly  says. 

The  writer,  were  he  not  Daniel,  must  have  lied  on  a  most  frightful  scale, 
ascribing  to  God  prophecies  that  were  never  uttered,  and  miracles  which  are 
assumed  never  to  have  been  wrought.  In  a  word,  the  whole  book  would  be 
one  lie  in  the  Name  of  God.  The  more  God,  as  we  shall  see,  is  the  centre 
of  the  whole,  the  more  directly  would  the  falsehood  come  into  relation  to  God. 
The  book  tnily  ascribes  to  God  that  He  gave  wisdom  to  Daniel  to  interpret 
the  visions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Belshazzar ;  that  He  delivered  the 
children  from  the  burning  fiery  furnace,  and  Daniel  from  the  den  of  lions ; 
that  He  revealed  to  Daniel  things  to  come,  the  largest  and  the  least, 
comprising  successions  of  Empires  and  Christ's  Kingdom,  with  some  exact 
dates  and  minute  details.  The  miracles  it  implies  ;  the  prophecies  it  avers 
to  have  been  recorded  by  Daniel,  a  contemporary.  Either,  then,  we  have 
tnie  miracles  and  true  prophecies,  or  we  should  have  nothing  but  untruth 
(pp.  1,  2). 

It  is  important  to  observe  this,  because,  unquestionably, 
there  are  books  of  Scripture  (as,  for  instance,  that  of  Job) 
concerning  which  men  may  doubt,  and  have  doubted,  who 
were  their  authors,  without  denying  their  truth  or  their  sacred 
character.  With  regard  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  Christians 
believe  it  to  have  been  written  by  himself  under  Divine 
inspiration.  Porphyry,  followed  by  certain  infidel  and  ra- 
tionalistic writers  in  Germany,  have  maintained  that  it  was  an 
impious  forgciy.  No  other  opinion  is  possible,  except,  indeed, 
that  some  of  the  late  imitators  of  Porphyry  have  defended 
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the  forgery  while  they  do  not  deny  it — that  is,  they  assert 
that  the  supposed  forger  deliberately  lied  in  the  Name  of 
God,  but  they  can  see  no  reason  why  a  man  should  not  do  so. 

What,  therefore,  the  Dean  of  Westminster  considers  an 
''innocent  question ^^  is  concerning  a  man  who  has  been 
revered  as  an  inspired  prophet  by  the  whole  Jewish  Church 
for  six  hundred,  and  by  the  whole  Christian  Church  for  eigh- 
teen hundred,  years,  and  who  was  expressly  and  solemnly 
recognized  as  such  by  our  Blessed  Lord  Himself.  And  the 
question  is,  whether  he  really  was  such  a  prophet,  or  whether 
tne  writings  spoken  of  as  true  prophecies  by  our  Blessed 
Lord  Himself,  and  received  as  such  by  all  believers,  were,  in 
fact,  impious  forgeries. 

Tlie  answer  of  the  rationalistic  school  to  all  this  is  highly 
characteristic.  It  consists  in  a  grand  flourish  of  trumpets  in 
honour  of  the  enormous  advance  of  ''modem  criticism'^ — i.e,,  of 
themselves.  They  say,  almost  in  plain  and  direct  terms  :  "  We 
would  fain  be  merciful  even  to  the  weakest ;  we  really  have 
no  wish  to  give  needless  pain,  even  to  those  who  still  cling  to 
bygone  superstitions.  But  the  first  claim  upon  us  is  that  of 
'modem  criticism/  That  is  the  real  Lord  and  Master  of 
Heaven  and  Earth.  By  its  rules  everything  must  bo  tried, 
and  either  established  or  swept  away;  nothing  must  be 
spared,  unless  it  will  bear  that  trial;  and  as  for  those 
whose  hearts  are  bound  up  in  an  antiquated  belief,  whether 
in  the  Church,  or  the  Creeds,  or  the  Scripture — well,  we 
are  very  sorry  to  give  them  pain,  but  they  really  must 
make  up  their  minds,  as  well  as  they  can,  to  see  their  idols 
beaten  to  dust  and  blown  away  as  rubbish  by  the  mighty 
wings  of  modem  criticism  .^^  Thus  Baron  Bunscn  writes — "  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  modern  criticism  to  have 
proved  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  a  production  of  tbe  age  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.^^  Nay,  words  but  too  similar  have 
been  left  behind  him  by  one  towards  whose  memory  we  feel  a 
tenderness  which  Bunsen  does  not  caU  forth ;  for  if  the  truth 
must  be  spoken,  Bunsen  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  prig. 
There  was  excuse  for  him,  for  (as  Sir  Walter  Scott  says  of 
Reuben  Butler)  "  the  man  was  mortal,  and  had  been  a  school- 
master." But  excuse  it  as  you  may,  under  the  robes  of  the 
baron  and  the  ambassador,  you  were  sure  to  come  at  last  to  the 
prig.  An  observer,  equally  keen  of  sight  and  kindly  of  heart, 
who  knew  Oxford  well,  and  was  at  Rome  in  the  days  of  the 
Prussian  minister's  glory,  used  to  say,  "  Till  I  saw  the  Cheva- 
lier Bunsen  I  never  knew  that  a  real  Don  could  flourish  out  of 
Oxford."  That  such  a  man  should  boast  over  the  fall  of  the 
prophet  in  the  lists  before  the  steed  and  spear  of  "  modern 

0  2 
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criticism,^'  Le.,  liis  own,  was  no  great  wonder.  But  it  is  sad 
that  Dr.  Arnold,  a  man  far  more  genuine  and  simple,  but 
who,  unfortunately,  regarded  Bunsen  with  superstitious  rever- 
ence, has  left  behind  him  at  least  some  words  which  imply 
that  he  too  was  ready  to  accept  the  same  conclusion.  Bunsen 
had  at  least  the  excuse,  that  in  his  day  a  German  could  hardly 
set  up  for  a  critic  without  adopting  such  language.  To  be  a 
very  Narcissus,  worshipping  in  his  fellow  critics  wae  reflection 
of  his  own  critical  skill,  was  the  test  required  of  eacli  new 
aspirant  to  the  honours  of  German  literature,  as  the  grain  of 
incense  thrown  upon  the  altar  of  Jupiter  was  the  test  of  loyalty 
to  the  Roman  empire.  Dr.  Pusey  gives  many  instances  of 
.this  self-glorification,  which  would  be  amusing  anywhere,  and 
are  really  a  relief  to  those  who  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to 
study  the  works  of  what  he  well  styles  the  "  self-laudatory 
school. ^^  Foolish  as  are  their  praises  of  themselves,  they  are 
a  veiy  agreeable  change  from  l^e  pro&neness  which  Uces  up 
the  rest  of  their  books.  They  are  at  least  less  offensive 
when  they  are  worshipping  themselves  than  when  they  are 
blaspheming  their  Creator. 

All  this  unbounded  triumph  would  have  been  accounted  for 
by  Pascal,  on  the  principle,  that  bad  authors,  whom  no  one 
else  admires,  are  allowed  by  Providence  to  feel  an  unlimited 
admiration  of  themselves,  by  way  of  compensation,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  be  wholly  without  admirers.  For  the  criticisms 
which  have  been  urged  against  the  Book  of  Daniel^  and, 
indeed,  against  other  parts  of  Holy  Scripture,  have  been  either 
the  superficial  criticisms  of  men  who  knew  little  of  the 
languages  they  were  discussing,  and  as  such  are  now  aban- 
doned even  by  unbehevers,  who  find  it  necessary  to  seek  new 
premises  for  the  same  conclusions ;  or  else,  and  more  fre- 
quently, they  had  really  nothing  to  do  with  criticism  at  all. 
Dr.  Pusey  very  excellently  points  out  this  last  fact  in  a 
number  of  instances.  Criticism  applied  to  test  the  genuine- 
ness of  any  professedly  ancient  work,  will  of  course  examine 
the  external  and  internal  evidences  of  its  age.  External 
evidence  will  be  such  as  this — that  the  existing  manuscripts 
are  of  such  an  age  and  character,  that  they  are  to  be  found  in 
such  and  such  countries.  Thus,  a  work  of  which  a  manuscript 
should  be  found  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  must  at  least  be  as 
ancient  as  the  last  half  of  the  first  century.  This  is  evident  to 
all  men ;  but  criticism  is  more  necessary  in  comparing  the 
existing  manuscripts  together,  and  arranging  them  into  fami- 
lies, by  which  the  critic  may  infer,  with  considerable  certainty, 
the  age  not  only  of  the  manuscript  before  him,  but  of  that 
from  which  it  was  copied.     He  has  to  enter  upon  many 
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kindred  questions  which  we  need  not  enumerate-  Moreover, 
he  mnst  examine  by  what  ancient  autliors  the  work  is  quoted, 
(either  professedly  or  tacitly)  or  imitated,  or  referred  to. 
Passing  to  internal  evidences  of  genuineness,  there  is  of  course 
a  large  class  which  is  the  direct  and  immediate  X)bject  of  criti- 
cism, such  as  the  language  itself  in  which  the  book  is  written, 
the  use  of  languages,  idioms,  grammatical  constructions,  or 
orthography,  which  were  not  in  use  perhaps  before,  perhaps 
after  a  certain  date,  or  which  were  coniBned  to  certain  countries. 
To  fix  the  date  of  any  ancient  work  by  evidence  like  this  is 
purely  and  simply  the  office  of  criticism,  and  in  many  cases  it 
is  done  with  wonderful  precision. 

The  real  question  is,  not  only  whether  the  pretended  demo- 
Htion  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  of  which,  for  instance.  Baron 
Bunsen  boasts,  has  really  been  effected;  but  also  whether 
those  who  have  attempted  its  destruction  have,  in  this  respect^ 
been  acting  as  critics  at  all. 

And  Dr.  Pusey  proves  beyond  all  controversy,  first,  that 
critical  objections  (whether  sound  or  unsound)  are  not  the  real 
grounds  upon  which  men  have  ever  denied  the  authenticity  of 
this  Book  ;  next,  that  although  after  rejecting  it  upon  grounds 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  criticism,  they  have  gone  on  to 
support  and  justify  their  foregone  conclusion  by  critical  argu- 
ments ;  yet  that  these  arguments  are  utterly  without  weight ; 
that  they  have  over  and  over  again  been  refuted ;  and  that  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  find  two  men  who  allege  the  same 
grounds  for  rejecting  it.  Of  those  who  agree  in  the  con- 
clusion, each  denies  the  force  of  the  arguments  by  which  the 
others  would  establish  it. 

We  need  not  say  that  men  may  very  often  and  very  justly 
accept  or  reject  writings  without  any  critical  examination 
of  them.  All  men  are  not  qualified  to  be  critics ;  neither 
are  all  who  could  qualify  themselves  bound  to  do  so.  There 
are  many  instances  in  which  authority  or  testimony  precludes 
the  necessity  of  any  critical  examination.  If  ten  men  of  un- 
questionable honour  and  veracity,  and  without  any  interest  in 
committing  a  fraud,  were  to  depose  on  oath  that  they  saw  a 
particular  will  executed  by  a  man  now  dead,  and  that  since  its 
execution  it  had  never  been  out  of  their  hands,  there  is  no 
court  in  Europe  which  would  not  refuse  to  enter  into  any 
critical  arguments  to  prove  that  it  could  not  really  have  been 
executed  by  him,  although,  should  it  be  necessary,  many 
internal  marks  of  its  authenticity  might  easily  be  found.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  the  most  sacred  questions.  In  the 
case  before  us.  Dr.  Pusey  most  truly  says,  that  although  he 
supports  his  beUef  in  the  authenticity  of  the  Book  of  Daniel 
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by  critical  arguments,  and  although  others  justify  their 
rejection  of  it  by  critical  arguments,  yet  it  was  not  by 
criticism  that  he  was  convinced  of  its  authority,  or  they 
of  its  want  of  authority.  Both  he  and  they  really  came  to 
their  conclusions  upon  first  principles,  apart  from  criticism. 
His  was,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  can  neither  Ue  nor  be 
deceived;  theirs,  that  prophecy  and  miracle  are  impossible. 
His  first  principle  is  true  and  theirs  false ;  but  that  is  not  our 
present  point.  Thus  far,  at  least,  both  are  alike,  that  the  real 
grounds  of  their  opinion  were  not  critical. 

For  what  are  the  real  grounds  upon  which  the  Book  of  Daniel 
is  rejected,  whether  by  Porphyry  of  old,  by  the  Grerman 
rationalists  of  the  last  hundred  years,  or  by  those  Enghsh 
writers  who  are  now  cheaply  gaining  a  reputation  by  introducing 
their  conclusions  to  our  own  country  ?  They  are  simply,  that 
the  events  of  Jewish  history  between  B.C.  550  and  B.C.  163 
(/.<?.,  from  the  death  of  Nabucodcfnozor  to  the  death  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes)  are  so  clearly  described,  that  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  the  book  to  have  been  written  before  the 
latter  date;  and  next  that  the  book  records  miracles  so 
stupendous,  that  they  must  be  legends  written  long  after  the 
time  at  which  they  are  said  to  have  happened.  In  other 
words,  the  book  is  rejected  because  there  is  no  alternative 
between  rejecting  it  and  admitting  the  supernatural.  This 
argument  Chi'istians  know  to  be  profane;  linbeUevers  may 
(•all  it  reasonable ;  but  thus  far  they  must  agree,  if  they  know 
the  meaning  of  words,  viz.,  that  to  call  it  criticism  (whether 
good  or  bad)  is  as  absurd  as  to  call  it  burglary  or  highway 
robbery. 

That  this  first  principle — ^viz.,  that  nothing  supernatural 
really  happcns-j-is  the  real  ground  of  objection  to  the  Book  of 
Daniel  is  clear,  first  by  the  direct  statement  of  most  of  those 
who  have  assailed  it.  Dr.  Pusey  gives  many  instances  of  this, 
both  with  respect  to  this  particular  book  and  to  other  books 
of  Holy  Scripture. 

It  is  well  to  liave  so  clear  an  l<<siic  l>eforc  us.  Porphyr}',  in  the  woU-known 
attack  upon  Daniel  in  his  work  "  against  the  Christians,"  saw  how  direct 
the  issue  was  between  him  and  the  Christians.  "  Daniel,"  says  S.  Jerome, 
*'  not  only  writes  that  Christ  should  come,  as  do  the  other  prophets,  but  also 
teaches  at  what  time  He  should  come,  and  arranges  the  kings  in  order,  and 
numbers  the  years,  and  announces  the  most  evident  signs.  Porphyry  then, 
seeing  all  these  things  to  liave  been  fulfilled,  and  unable  to  deny  that 
ihey  had  taken  place,  had  recourse  to  this  calumny.  On  the  ground  of  a 
partial  resemblance,  he  contended  that  those  things  which  Daniel  foretdd 
as  to  Antichrist  at  the  end  of  the  world,  ha<l  been  fulfilled  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.    But  his  assault  is  a  testimony  to  the  troth.    For  so 
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acctuate  were  the  words  of  the  prophet,  that  to  unbelieying  men  he  seemed 
not  to  have  foretold  the  future,  but  to  relate  the  past''  A  modem  school, 
which  has  disbelieved  with  Porphyry  has  echoed  Porphyiy.  Out  of  some 
remaining  respect  for  Holy  Scriptures  or  for  Christian  belief,  it  evaded  the 
question  of  the  truth  and  falsehood  of  Scripture  where  it  could,  consistently 
with  the  maintenance  of  its  unbelief.  If  it  could  generalize  a  prophecy  so 
that  it  should  not  seem  a  prophecy,  it  did  so.  It  adopted  non-natural  inter- 
pretations of  prophecy,  and  so  admitted  the  works  which  contained  it.  It 
objected  not  to  admit  the  author  if  it  need  not  admit  the  prophet  Hence 
arose  all  those  modem  interpretations  of  prophecy,  as  relating  to  Hezekiah, 
Zembbabel,  and  the  like.  If  a  prophecy  like  those  more  definite  prophecies 
of  Daniel,  admitted  of  no  wresting,  there  was  no  choice  left,  except  to 
acknowledge  prophecy,  or  to  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  book.  Of  course, 
other  grounds  must  be  found  to  veil  the  nakedness  of  unbelief;  but  it  is 
manifest,  from  the  writers  themselves,  that  the  central  argument  is  this  : — 
"  Almighty  God  does  not  or  cannot  work  miracles  or  reveal  the  future  to  His 
creatures.  Therefore,  since  miracles  and  prophecy  are  impossible,  a  book 
which  contains  an  accoimt  of  miracles  must  be  written  long  after  the  alleged 
miracles  are  related  to  have  been  worked  ;  a  book  containing  predictions 
beyond  the  unaided  sagacity  of  man  must  have  been  written  after  the  events 
which  are  predicted."  This  is  laid  down  broadly  by  that  class  of  writers ;  it 
underlies  every  so-called  critical  argument  used  by  them ;  it  crops  out  con- 
tinually where  it  does  not,  as  with  avowed  unbelievers,  stand  in  the  fore- 
front Four  or  five  idioms  are  found,  a  poetical  form,  which  happens  also 
to  be  Aramaic,  and  then  follows  some  such  statement  as  this  : — "  Besides, 
had  Isaiah  written  this,  it  would  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  future.'*  And  it 
is  obvious,  all  the  while,  that  the  real  ground  lies,  not  in  those  half-dozen 
idioms,  to  which  no  one  who  has  any  idiomatic  knowledge  of  Hebrew  would 
attach  any  weight,  but  upon  the  ground  that  the  chapter  of  the  prophet 
contains,  if  his,  undeniable  prophecy.  It  has  even  been  laid  down  as  a  test  of 
the  date  of  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  "  Wherever,  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, there  are  numerous  myths  and  legends  [ic,  miracles],  as  in  the  history 
of  the  patriarchs,  of  Moses,  Balaam,  Samson,  Elijah,  there  we  liave  uniformly 
relations  not  comjnitted  to  history  until  long  after  the  events.  Where,  on 
the  contrary,  the  facts  appear  natural,  as  in  the  books  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
and  the  Maccabees,  there  the  relation,  although  not  always,  is  contempora- 
neous with,  or  shortly  subsequent  to,  the  events.  This  is  an  historical  axiom 
of  unquestionable  validity.  Hmce  it  follows  tJiat  not  Daniel,  but  only  a 
writer  long  siihsequent,  can  be  the  author  of  the  rdoXion,  and  so  of  the  book 
before  ««." — (pp.  4  to  6). 

Dr.  Pusey  gives  a  good  many  more  extracts  from  diflferejit 
writers,  mostly  German,  but  one  English,  to  the  same  effect. 
He  adds : — 

Such  statements,  however  often  they  occur  in  books  of  unbelieving  criticism, 
plainly  have  nothing  to  do  with  criticism  or  historical  inquiry.  They  as- 
sume in  each  case  the  whole  question  about  which  criticism  can  be  engaged; 
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If  any  of  us,  on  our  side,  say,"  Our  Lord,  being  God,  and  having  a  Divine 
knowledge,  pronounced  Daniel  to  be  a  prophet,  and  quoted  words  of  his  as 
prophetic,  and  as  still  to  be  fulfilled,"  we  do  thereby  mean  to  close  up  the 
question  of  criticism.  On  groimds,  extrinsic  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  we 
believe  critical  inquiry  to  be  superseded  by  Divine  authority.  We  feel 
satisfied,  of  course,  that  there  can  be  no  real  grounds  of  criticism  contradictoiy 
to  that  Divine  authority  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  deeper  any  critical  knowledge  is, 
the  more  subservient  it  is  to  that  authority.  But  we  do  not  pretend  that 
this  antecedent  certainty  of  oiu^  belongs  to  the  province  of  criticism.  As 
little  plainly  does  the  opposite  denial  of  the  abstract  possibility  of  prophecy. 
Those  who  use  the  argument  call  themselves  "  unprejudiced,"  simply  because 
they  are  free  from  what  they  call  our  prejudices.  But,  of  course,  one  who  lays 
down  that  such  a  book  cannot  have  been  written  at  a  given  time,  htcausty  in  that 
case,  it  would  contain  definite  predictions  of  the  future,  as  much  prejudges  the 
question,  on  the  ground  of  his  antecedent  anti-doctrinal  prejudices,  as  he  can 
allege  of  us,  that  we  decide  in  on  our  doctrinal  prejudices — *.«.,  on  our 
previous  belief.  His  major  premiss  is,  "  Since  there  cannot  be  either  prophecy 
or  miracle,  a  book  claiming  to  contain  definite  prophecies  or  a  contemporaiy 
amount  of  unmistakable  miracles  cannot  belong  to  the  period  to  which  it  is 
ascribed ; "  his  minor  is,  "  The  Book  of  Daniel  does  make  such  claims." 
Oiur  major  is,  "  Whatever  Jesus  has  said  is  true  ; "  or  minor  is,  "  He  has 
Baid  that  Daniel  is  a  prophet."  This  whole  ground  on  either  side  is  antecedent 
to  criticism.  Their  denial  of  the  possibility  of  miracles  and  prophecy  denies,  in 
fact,  to  our  Creator  powers  which  we  possess  ourselves,  of  regulating  our  own 
work,  or  communicating  to  others,  beforehand,  our  own  designs.  It  has  its 
source  in  utter  ignorance  of  Ckxl,  and  is  to  be  remedied  by  a  knowledge  of 
Him  and  of  ourselves,  of  our  Creator  and  His  creatures  (p.  7). 

That  this  really  is  the  ground  on  which  the  authentic 
character  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  denied,  appears,  also,  from 
the  fact  that  they  fix  upon  the  year  163  B.C. — i.e.,  that  of  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs,  as  that  before  which  the  book 
cannot  have  been  written.  Why  this  particular  time  f  The 
critical  objections,  such  as  they  are,  might  pretend  to  fix 
it  considerably  later  than  the  time  of  Nabucodonozor,  but 
there  is  in  them  literally  nothing  to  suggest  that  it  was  written 
at  that  particular  date.  For  this  there  is,  in  fact,  one  only 
reason — namely,  that  the  events  of  the  later  years  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  are  so  clearly  predicted  that  objectors  say  this 
must  needs  be  history,  and  history  written  soon  after  the 
event — i.e.,  "  wo  must  fix  the  date  of  the  work  at  that  time, 
or  we  should  be  compelled  to  admit  that  it  was  a  prophecy." 
No  man  that  ever  lived  has  suggested  for  it  any  other  date, 
except,  on  the  one  hand,  that  at  which  it  was  actually  written, 
/.e.,  the  time  of  Nebucodonozor  and  Cyrus,  or  else  that  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

In  fact,  it  is  for  this  reason  only  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  is 
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specially  selected  from  among  the  other  prophets  as  the  one 
whose  antiquity  must  be  denied.  There  are  others  against 
which  it  would  be  much  easier  to  make  out,  so  to  say,  a 
plausible  case.  But  if  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  once  admitted  to 
have  been  the  work  of  the  man  whose  name  it  bears,  then  it 
is  an  uncontestable  prophecy,  and  it  contains  the  record  of 
most  stupendous  miracles  written  and  published  by  an  eye- 
witness in  the  midst  of  a  generation  every  member  of  which 
must  have  been  able  to  convict  him  of  falsehood  if  he  had 
invented  or  exaggerated  them.  Hence,  the  genuineness  of  the 
book  of  Daniel  is  denied,  while  others,  whicn  it  would  be  quite 
as  e€U3y  to  dispute  on  plausible  grounds,  are  left  unquestioned. 
If  it  had  been  possible  to  admit  the  book  to  have  been  written 
by  Daniel  without  admitting  prophecy  and  miracles,  it  is 
absolutely  certain  that  his  authorship  would  never  have  been 
questioned;  for  there  are  few,  if  any,  works  anything  like  so 
ancient,  the  proofs  of  which  are  equally  certain. 

To  answer  objections  in  detail  under  these  circumstances  is 
unsatisfactory  work,  because  all  parties  know  beforehand  that 
if  every  critical  objection  can  be  so  completely  answered  as  to 
consign  it  for  ever  to  silence,  the  effect  will  be,  only  that  other 
objections  must  be  invented  to  support  a  foregone  conclusion, 
not  that  the  true  date  will  be  admitted.  And  he  must  know 
httle  of  such  matters  who  is  not  aware  that  there  never  was 
any  history  written  among  men,  with  regard  to  which  an 
ingenious  man  cannot  raise  at  least  some  plausible  doubts. 
This  was  very  curiously  illustrated  by  Dr.  Whatcly,  in  the 
earliest  of  his  writings,  a  short  and  very  clever  pamphlet, 
entitled  ''Historic  Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,^^ 
in  which  he  collects  a  number  of  reasons  for  denying  that 
Napoleon  ever  really  existed.  How  easy  the  task  must  be 
when  the  book  criticised  is  2,500  years  old,  we  need  not 
suggest. 

Dr.  Pusey  leaves  to  some  "  coming  man  ^'  the  refutation  of 
these  future  objections  when  they^have  been  devised,  content- 
ing himself  with  demohshing  those  which  have  hitherto  been 
built  up.  The  volume  contains  nine  lectures.  The  first 
meets  the  objections  drawn  from  the  language  of  the  book  of 
Daniel.  All  the  world  knows  that  it  is  written  partly  in 
Hebrew,  partly  in  Chaldee.  It  was  formerly  the  favourite 
position  of  objectors  that  these  parts  were  the  work  of 
different  authors.  ''No  one  doubts  now  that  the  book  of 
Daniel  is  one  whole ;^'  the  most  infidel  writers  "admit  the 
unity  of  the  book  just  as  folly  as  those  who  believe  its 
divinity.'' 

Next ''  in  the  ignorance  of  general  philolology  at  the  close 
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of  the  last  century/'  it  was  the  fashion  to  say,  that  the  book 
was  full  of  Greek  words ;  the  obvious  object  being  to  prove 
that  it  was  written  in  the  time  of  Alexander's  successors.  This^ 
too,  in  now  given  up ;  the  only  words  which  are  now  believed 
to  be  Greek  (even  by  those  who  deny  the  genuineness  of  the 
book)  are  the  names  of  one  or  two  musical  instruments.  If 
the  origin  of  these  names  be  Greek  (which  iS  probable),  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  name  should  have  been 
carried  into  the  East  with  the  thing.  BaWlon  was  the 
richest  and  most  luxurious  capital  in  the  world.  Its  people 
were  lovers  of  music,  and  of  foreign  music.  They  saddened  the 
hearts  of  the  Jewish  captives  by  requiring  them  to  ''  sing  the 
songs  of  Zion ''  in  the  "  strange  land ''  of  their  captivity.  The 
Greeks  were,  from  the  very  earliest  times  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  an  essentially  migratory  people.  An  exquisite 
taste  for  the  fine  arts  was  always  their  most  striking  chanu^r- 
istic.  At  a  later  period,  we  find  Greek  women  the  favourites  of 
Asiatic  Kings,  and  Greek  artists  tempted  to  distant  courts 
(Zen.  Anabasis,  lib.  i.,  c.  9),  it  would  be  truly  marvelloas  if 
nothing  of  the  kind  had  happened  at  Babylon. 

Lecture  II.  is  on  the  prophecy  of  the  four  Empires,  and  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  to  be  established  in  the  midst  of  the 
fom'th,  and  of  the  Antichrist,  who,  though  imperfectly  fore- 
shadowed by  Aiitioclius,  is  yet  to  come.  Lecture  III.  answers 
the  modem  attempts  to  make  out  four  Empires,  without  count- 
ing among  them  that  of  Eome.  The  object  of  these  attempts 
is  plain.  To  place  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Daniel  later  than 
the  time  of  Epiphanes  is,  for  many  reasons,  impossible.  If, 
therefore,  he  described  the  Roman  Empire,  we  shall  still  have 
a  prophecy.  Hence  while  he  is  to  be  brought  down  above  400 
years,  in  order  that  his  account  of  those  years  may  be  repre- 
sented as  a  history  lyingly  pretending  to  be  a  prophecy;  nU  the 
prophecies  of  later  times  must,  somehow  or  other,  be  inter- 
preted as  merely  descriptive  of  events  which  happened  earlier. 

The  fifth  lecture  shows,  that  '^  the  minuteness  of  a  portion  of 
DaniePs  prophecies,  is  in  harmony  with  the  whole  system  of 
Old  Testament  prophecy ;  in  that  God,  throughout,  gave  a 
nearer  foreground  of  prophecy,  whose  completion  should,  to 
each  age,  accredit  the  more  distant  and,  as  yet,  unfulfilled  pro- 
phecies." This  lecture  contains  a  masterly  analysis  of  the 
older  prophecies  mentioned  or  contained  in  Scripture ;  parti- 
cularly those  uttered  by  the  Patriarch  Jacob,  and  by  Moses,  be- 
fore their  deaths :  of  the  habitual  ^'  asking  counsel  of  the 
Lord"  through  the  priests;  the  "  seers "  (1  Kings  ix.  9),  Ac. 

Lecture  VI.  is  "  on  the  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  furnished  by  the  closing  of  the  canon  of  the  Old 
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Testament^  and  by  the  direct  references  to  it  in  the  canonical 
Scriptures,  and  in  other  books  before,  or  of  the  Maccabee 
period/'  In  this  chapter  the  author  does  not  say  anything  as 
to  the  reasons  which  have  led  Protestants  to  reject  those 
Books  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  which  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Jewish  canon,  but  have  been  received  by  the 
Christian  Church.  His  object  was  only  to  show  that  according 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Jews,  the  canon  was  closed  long  before 
the  time  at  which  EationaHsts  desire  to  fix  the  writing  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel.  Now,  as  that  book  was  notoriously  included 
in  it,  this  of  itself  suflSces  to  prove,  that  the  book  was  really 
written  at  the  time  at  which  Christians  date  it ;  else  it  would, 
like  other  books  of  very  high  authority  and  merit,  have  been 
excluded  by  the  Jews  from  their  canon,  on  account  of  its  late 
date,  if  for  no  other  reason.  This  is  the  author's  argument. 
He  says : — 

No  ground  can  be  alleged  why  a  Hebrew  work  written  in  Palestine,  of 
such  character  as  the  "  Wisdom  of  Sirach  "  (t.e.  Ecclesiasticus),  so  praised,  so 
approved,  so  full  of  wisdom,  should  not  have  been  received  into  the  canon 
[i,e.y  by  the  Jews],  but  either  that  inspired  authority  was  then  lacking  to 
receive  it,  or  that  its  author  had  not  the  same  tokens  of  Divine  authority  as 
the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  both. 

From  these  words  we  infer,  that  although  Dr.  Pusey  does 
not  choose  to  enter  into  a  controversy  against  the  mass  of  the 
members  of  his  own  communion  (to  which  he  was  in  no  way 
led  by  his  subject),  yet  he  is  well  aware,  that  the  books  of 
Scripture  which  Protestants  are  pleased  to  call  "  Apocryphal,^' 
and  which  have  for  many  years  past  been  omitted  from 
all  except  extraordinarily  expensive  editions,  were  added  to 
the  Jewish  canon,  by  the  authority  of  the  Christian  Church, 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  were  received  as  such  in  the 
earher  days  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  England.  They  have 
since  been  rejected,  not  by  any  recognized  Anglican  eccle- 
siastical authority,  but  by  the  growing  Protestant  temper  of 
the  body.  At  the  present  day,  when  Anglicans  are  (justly) 
condemning  the  Eationalists  of  their  own  communion  from 
rejecting  the  authority  of  other  scriptural  books,  they  ought 
to  be  prepared  to  show  upon  what  grounds  they  reject  these. 

This  lecture  contains,  especially  in  the  notes,  a  vast  mass  of 
learning  on  the  subject  of  the  different  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  their  date,  and  also  with  regard  to  the  ^^  Book  of 
Enoch,''  the  third  Sibylline  book,  &c. 

The  seventh  lecture  is  "  on  the  historical  inaccuracies  falsely 
imputed  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  the  improbabilities 
alleged."    It  was  one  of  the  especial  objections  of  unbehevers 
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that  the  account  given  by  Daniel  of  the  name,  history,  and 
fate  of  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  is  inconsistent  with  the  history 
as  given  by  every  ancient  historian,  Berosas,  Herodotus,  &c. 
According  to  them,  the  king  (who  is  called  by  Berosus 
Nabonidus,  by  Herodotus  Labynetus)  took  the  field  against 
Cyrus,  was  ^'  defeated,  and  shut  himself  up  in  Borsippa,  where 
he  was  taken  after  the  capture  of  Babylon/'  Daniel  calls  the 
king  Baltassar,  and  describes  him  as  remaining  in  Babylon, 
where  he  was  killed  on  the  night  on  which  it  was  taken. 
This  was  indeed  a  proud  triumph  for  the  Rationalists,  and 
so  it  continued  till  ten  years  ago,  when  some  of  those 
inscribed  clay  cylinders  which  many  of  our  readers  have 
seen  in  the  British  Museum,  being  deciphered  (some  by 
Sir  H.  Bawlinson,  in  England;  some  almost  at  the  same 
moment  by  Oppert,  in  Lower  Chaldea)  proved  by  evidence 
strictly  contemporary  that  Baltassar  was  the  son  of  Nabo- 
nidus, was  associated  in  the  kingdom  by  him,  and  was  killed 
in  the  taking  of  Babylon.  It  is  exceedingly  remarkable  that 
since  this  discovery  the  only  change  in  the  tactics  of  the 
rationalist  writers  is,  that  they  say  nothing  about  this  par- 
ticular objection,  which  twelve  years  ago  was  one  of  tiieir 
strong  points.  Now  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
that  this  discovery  not  merely  overthrows  the  argument  against 
the  real  date  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  derived  from  his  mention 
of  Baltassar,  but  gives  an  overpowering  argument  in  support 
of  it.  For  how  stands  the  case.  None  of  the  histories  acces- 
sible to  an  Alexandrian  Jew  in  the  second  century  B.C.  made 
any  mention  of  Baltassar.  They  all  gave  a  name  and  a 
history  quite  diflTerent  to  the  last  king  of  Babylon.  Now  if 
the  Book  of  Daniel  had  really  been  forged,  as  the  rationalists 
pretend,  by  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  in  the  second  century  B.C., 
it  is  certain  that  he  would  have  made  his  account  of  the  fall 
of  Babylon  agree  with  the  existing  histories — ^that  is,  he 
would  have  said  nothing  of  Baltassar,  but  have  mentioned 
only  Nabonidus.  Nay,  if  he  had  wished  to  invent  a  different 
history,  he  would  have  had  no  knowledge  of  the  very  name  of 
Baltassar,  and  must  have  invented  some  other.  Our  most 
recent  discoveries  prove  that  DaniePs  history  was  correct 
exactly  on  the  point  about  which  he  himself  could  not  possibly 
be  ignorant,  and  about  which  the  imaginary  forger  rour  cen- 
turies later  could  not  possibly  have  been  informed.  It  is 
certain  that  this,  if  it  stood  alone,  would  have  been  considered 
a  conclusive  proof  of  the  genuine  character  of  Daniel's  book, 
if  that  book  had  not  been  religious,  miraculous,  and  pro- 
phetical. 
Wc  do  not  remember  that  Dr.  Pusey  mentions  the  cirGiim* 
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stance  that  in  tlie  ail-but  kingly  honours  paid  to  Daniel  by 
Baltshassar  he  was  made  ^'  the  third  man  in  the  kingdom/' 
Why  not  be  second  ?  Obviously  because  Baltshassar  himself 
was  only  the  second,  being,  as  it  now  appears,  associated  with 
his  father  in  the  kingdom.  That  he  was  so,  is  now  known  as 
an  historical  fact,  but  it  was  a  fact  utterly  unknown  almost 
from  his  own  time  until  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  DanieFs 
narrative  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  he  does  not  state 
it,  but  only  implies  it  as  something  known  to  all  his  readers. 

The  two  last  lectures  are  on  "  the  points  of  doctrine  and 
practice  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  which  are  alleged 
to  indicate  a  date  later  than  that  of  the  prophet,  showing  that 
they  are  identical  or  in  harmony  with  the  other  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  that  no  doctrine  or  prac- 
tice mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  borrowed  [as  ob- 
jectors have  alleged]  from  Parsism.^'  This  chapter  contains  a 
mass  of  most  interesting  matter  on  the  indications  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Messias,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  of  judgment  to  come,  in  the  Old  Testament.  But  our 
space  forbids  us  to  enter  upon  these  subjects. 

We  heartily  hope  that  a  second  edition  of  this  valuable 
work  will  speedily  be  required,  and  that  it  will  not  appear 
without  an  index. 

We  have  left  ourselves  only  room  to  mention  the  two  other 
works  at  the  head  of  this  article.  That  of  Mr.  Boyle  is  highly 
honourable  to  him,  especially  as  a  layman  and  a  barrister.  It 
is  written  in  an  excellent  spirit,  with  much  learning  and  talent. 
It  was  pubUshed  before  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Pusey's  volume, 
and  we  beUeve  was  more  valuable  as  an  account  of  the  Prophet 
Daniel,  and  as  an  answer  to  the  objections  against  him,  than 
any  other  work  then  accessible. 

Dean  Goode's  work  is  of  a  diflPerent  character.  He  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  felt  that  some  apology  was  needed  for  the 
nonsense  which  he  has  written  in  one  of  his  chapters,  and  pleads 
the  terms  of  the  founder's  will.  Valeat  quantum.  But  our 
article  hitherto  has  been  occupied  with  the  agreeable  task  of 
expressing  sympathy  and  admiration  for  non- Catholic  writers  ; 
and  we  gladly  persuade  ourselves  that  we  are  under  no 
obligation  of  entering  on  a  less  pleasant  duty,  and  criticizing 
this  part  of  Dean  Goode's  book  as  it  deserves. 
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Le  Mexxque  Ancien  et  Modeme,  Par  Michel  Chevalier,  'Membre  de 
rinstitut.    Paris :  Hachette. 

La  Politique  Fran^aise  en  AnUrique,  Par  M.  Henri  Morsatt.  Paris: 
Dentu. 

L^Expddition  du  Mexiq\ie,  Par  Le  Prince  Henri  db  Valori.  Paris: 
Dentu. 

V Empire  Mex^icain  et  Son  Avenir.    Paris  :  Dentu. 

Speeches  and  Addresses  on  British  American  Union,  By  the  Hon.  T.  D'Arct 
McGee,  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the  Canadian  Government.  London : 
Chapman  &  Hall 

Parliamentary  Debates  07i  the  svhject  of  Confederation,  Printed  by  order  of 
the  Legislature.    Quebec :  Himter,  Rose,  &  Co. 

Papers  relating  to  the  Conferences  between  H.  M,  Government  and  the  Execu- 
tive Coun^cil  of  Canaan,    By  Coimiiand.    London :  Spottiswoode. 

PUBLIC  opinion,  amazed  at  the  sudden  and  complete 
collapse  of  the  American  war,  is  already  beginning  to 
wonder  how  it  could  ever  have  believed  in  the  success  of  the 
South.  But  pubUc  opinion  is  in  its  nature  Protean,  and  has, 
besides,  in  this  country,  the  advantage  of  the  anonymons. 
How  many  in  a  million  remember  to-day  what  the  Times  said 
yesterday  ?  But  the  words  of  statesmen  of  the  first  class 
become  texts ;  and  never,  perhaps,  was  there  any  great  series 
of  public  events  in  which  the  calculations  and  predictions  of 
the  most  eminent  politicians  of  this  country,  and,  indeed,  of 
all  Europe,  have  been  so  utterly  belied  by  the  event.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  famous  expression  about  the  nation  which  Jefferson 
Davis  had  made,  will  long  militate  against  his  character  for 
that  foresight  which  is  supposed  to  b^  the  first  facoliy  of  a 
minister.  But  Mr.  Disraeli^s  more  elaborate  horoscope  of  the 
results  of  the  war  has  proved  equally  fallacious.  Mr.  Disraeli 
more  than  once,  after  declaring  that  the  war  would  be  a  longer 
war  than  any  one  in  Europe  yet  imagined,  intimated  that  it. 
would  end  in  the  formation  of  not  merely  two,  but  more  than 
two,  Sovereign  Confederacies  —  dimly  indicating  that  the 
Western  States,  and  perhaps  the  Pacific,  would  in  their  turn 
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secede^  and  form  two  rival  Eepublics,  with  a  compKcated 
diplomacy^  large  standing  armies,  and  the  same  tendency  to 
war  as  the  Greek  cities  of  the  time  before  Alexander,  or  the 
Italian  cities  of  the  age  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines.  This 
prediction  is  one  which  its  author  would,  perhaps,  be  glad  to 
obliterate  from  Hansard.  But  the  consideration  of  such  calcu- 
lations on  the  part  of  great  poUticians  is  valuable,  as  indi- 
cating that  they  as  little  understand  the  American  character, 
and  the  real  tendencies  of  American  events,  as  they  ordinarily 
do  Asiatic  character  and  events.  Their  calculations  would 
have  been  good  calculations  had  they  been  appUed  to  a  war 
between  two  European  nations,  or  perhaps  even  two  great 
segments  of  the  same  European  race.  But  there  are  certain 
differences  between  Europe  and  America  which  even  advanced 
thinkers  here  do  not  adequately  estimate. 

The  higher  average  intelligence  of  the  mass  of  the  American 
population  counts  for  much  in  all  pubhc  transactions.  It 
enlists  a  far  greater  energy  if  they  become  convinced  that  a 
cause  is  winning,  and  will  win.  But  their  peculiar  dialect  is 
rich  in  words  that,  on  the  other  hand,  indicate  an  easy 
acquiescence  in  failure,  recognized  as  inevitable;  they  avow 
that  it  is  necessary  to  ''  cave  in,'^  and  that  a  cause  or  a  man  is 
''  played  out,''  with  a  degree  of  deference  to  the  logic  of  facts 
which  is  peculiar  to  their  pohty.  One  of  the  French  Princes 
is  said  to  have  stopped  a  Yankee  sergeant,  who  was  running 
away  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him,  after  one  of  the 
battles  on  the  Chickahominy,  and  reproached  him  with  his 
cowardly  conduct.  The  sergeant  stopped  coolly  to  debate  the 
point  with  the  "stranger.'*  His  argument  was  that  he  had 
been  fighting  all  day,  had  fired  a  hundred  rounds  of  cartridge, 
that  the  battle,  nevertheless,  was  not  won,  and  he  guessed  his 
General  did  not  know  how  to  win  it — so,  he  calculated,  he 
should  run.  This  explanation  was  given  with  the  greatest 
coolness,  while  the  disputants  were  actually  under  fire;  and, 
as  soon  as  it  was  over,  the  Yankee  took  to  his  heels  again. 
There  is  every  evidence  hitherto  that  throughout  the  South, 
as  fast  as  the  population  recognized  the  fact  that  the  cause  of 
the  Confederacy  was  "played  out,"  they  accepted  the  fact, 
and  acted  accordingly.  Even  in  the  very  heat  and  fury  of  the 
war  it  was  remarkable  that  a  general,  with  a  character  such 
as  was  attributed  to  General  Butler,  should  be  able  to  hold,  as 
it  were,  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  such  a  city  as  New  Orleans, 
always  remarkable  for  its  riotous  and  blood-thirsty  population. 
Russian  generals  in  Warsaw,  Austrian  generals  in  Milan, 
have,  generally  speaking,  had  a  different  time  of  it ;  and  this 
indicates  a  second  leading  difference  between  an  American  and 
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a  European  population.  The  American — ^perhaps  because  he 
has  so  much  to  do  with  the  making  and  unmaking  of  it^ 
perhaps  because  it  is  pretty  much  a  religion  as  well  as  a  code 
to  him — has  a  greater  respect  for  the  law  than  the  ordinary- 
European.  Not  merely  did  Northern  generals  peaceably 
occupy  great  Southern  cities  and  States — ^they  easily  succeeded 
in  extemporising  the  different  institutions  of  Republican 
Government ;  and  the  people  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  working  them.  Slavery  has  been  abolished  in  nearly  as 
many  Southern  States  by  the  action  of  their  State  Legislatures 
as  by  the  Presidential  proclamation ;  and  no  one  has  seriously 
doubted  that  its  abolition  in  such  States  was  a  valid  act  of 
popular  Sovereignty.  The  very  idea  of  popular  Sovereignty 
does,  in  fact,  inform  and  intensify  the  character  of  the  whole 
people,  and  equally  animates  them  to  victory,  or  renders  them 
resigned  to  disaster.  But,  beyond  this,  they  appear  to  differ 
from  European  nations  most  essentially  in  their  rapid  mastery 
of  facts  and  their  ready  respect  for  law. 

If  Mr.  Disraeli  had  drawn  his  picture  of  the  results  of  the 
war,  with  a  view,  not  so  much  to  the  United  States  in 
particular  as  North  America  in  general,  the  tendency  of 
events  would  certainly  appear  to  move  towards  a  kind  of 
fulfilment  of  his  prediction.  The  restored  United  States 
fronts  the  world,  animated  by  an  intensified  pride  of  nation- 
ality, and  an  extraordinary,  but  justified,  confidence  in  its 
unprecedented  resources;  with  the  powers  of  the  Executive 
Government  immensely  enhanced,  and  the  functions  of  the 
several  States  considerably  lowered  in  the  political  hier- 
archy,— a  Government  rather  more  out  of  proportion  with 
the  other  Governments  of  America  than  Eussia  is  with  the 
other  Governments  of  Europe.  Indeed,  such  a  comparison 
as  this  with  Russia  can  only  be  suggested,  but  does  not  bear 
an  instant's  argument.  Two  European  States  have  combined 
and  defeated  Russia;  but  what  combination  of  mere  American 
Powers  could  cope  with  the  United  States?  The  French 
sovereign  and  statesmen,  who  have  pledged  the  honour  of 
Franco  to  the  establishment  of  the  Mexican  Empire,  and  the 
British  Cabinet,  which  has  just  agreed  to  guarantee  the  loan 
which  is  to  provide  the  defences  and  communications  of  a 
Canadian  Confederation,  would  hardly  wish  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  answering.  There  will,  indeed,  be  a  strange 
balance  of  powers  henceforward  on  the  American  continent ; 
and  no  stint  of  soldiers,  no  limit  to  the  complications  of 
diplomacy.  But  the  soldiers  will  be  in  a  considerable  degree 
European ;  and  at  this  moment  France  ancj  England  seem  to 
have  deliberately  committed  themselves  to  traverse  the  leading 
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doctrine  of  American  diplomacy — that  whicli  is  associated 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  Monroe;  but  which  Prince  Napoleon 
Jerome  has  lately  informed  the  citizens  of  Ajaccio  was,  in 
part  at  least,  an  Idee  Napoleonienne,  Instead  of  watching  from 
a  safe  distance,  as  some  had  hoped,  the  political  perturbations 
of  the  Western  World,  the  lines  of  European  and  American 
policy  tend  to  become  more  and  more  inextricably  inter- 
mingled, and  for  years  to  come  a  random  shot  fired  on  the 
Rio  Grande  or  the  St.  Lawrence,  may  plunge  one  or  both  of 
the  two  Western  Powers  of  Europe  into  the  gigantic  hazards 
of  a  Transatlantic  war. 

BLad  the  statesmen  of  France  or  of  England  rightly  read 
the  signs  of  the  late  civil  war,  or  contemplated  as  possible  the 
complete  collapse  of  the  South,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
they  would  have  committed  themselves,  as  they  have  thus  done, 
to  an  ambitious  American  policy — ^the  only  compensation  for 
which,  to  European  states  and  subjects,  seems  to  be  that  the 
fisfcct  of  their  being  so  bound  to  a  somewhat  parallel  policy  in 
America,  is  a  certain  guarantee  for  their  remaining  on  a  good 
understanding  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

The  idea  of  the  Mexican  Empire  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  a  Napoleonic  idea,  pure  and  simple.  But  it  is,  in  reality, 
rather  the  bequest  of  that  Iberian-Irish  General,  O'Donoghue, 
who,  in  lowering  the  flag  of  Spain  and  recognizing  the  inde- 
pendence of  Mexico,  stipulated  that  the  colony  should  become 
an  empire,  and  that  the  crown  should  be  worn  by  a  Prince  of 
the  Spanish  blood  royal.  This  idea  did  not  merely  die  with 
the  condemnation  of  the  treaty  of  Iguala  by  the  Cortes,  to 
revive  in  the  person  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  Maximilian. 
During  forty  years  it  has  had  its  tradition,  its  martyrs,  and 
its  confessors.  Few  European  students  have  had  the  patience 
to  study  the  series  of  240  revolutions  which  have  succeeded 
each  other  in  Mexico,  from  the  termination  of  General 
O'Donoghue's  viceroyalty  to  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian.  But  no  one  who  has  made  even  the  most  cursory 
survey  of  Mexican  history  can  fail  to  have  been  struck  by  that 
strange,  half  ludicrous,  half  tragic  episode  of  General  Iturbide 
proclaiming  himself  the  Emperor  Augustin  the  First.  Fatal 
as  was  ^Q  fiasco  of  his  fortunes,  the  idea  had  potency  enough  to 
establish  a  Legitimist  party,  who  believed  to  the  last  in  the 
claims  of  his  Imperial  Highness  Prince  Felix, — a  young  Pre- 
tender, who  enjoyed  much  consideration  at  Philadelphia,  when 
it  was  visited,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  by  another  Imperial 
Pretender,  for  whom  destiny  reserved,  among  its  favours  and 
its  tasks,  that  of  turning  Iturbide's  folly  into  a  fact.     It  was 
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about  the  same  time  that  the  founder  of  what  we  may  call 
the  Mexican  Imperial  party  appeared  to  the  public.  This 
was  Don  Guttierez  d'Estrada^  a  politician  who  had  occupied 
several  oflSces  of  distinction  and  responsibility,  and  who  bore 
a  personal  character  of  singular  virtue  and  dignity.  A 
pamphlet  which  he  published^  addressed  to  the  President 
of  the  Republic^  and  urging  the  establishment  of  a  monarchical 
Government,  cost  him  temporary  exile,  and  would  probably, 
had  he  been  caught  while  the  sensation  it  produced  was  frei^, 
have  cost  him  his  life.  But  he  lived  to  concert  with  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  the  bases  upon  which  the  Mexican  Empire 
was  organized,  and  to  lead  the  deputation  of  notables  which 
carried  the  Crown  of  Montezuma  to  the  Castle  of  Miramar. 

Never  did  Hapsburg,  never  did  Bonaparte,  face  a  more 
arduous  problem  than  that  which  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
Maximilian  undertook  when  he  accepted  the  title  of  Emperor 
of  Mexico.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  said  of  Mexico  that 
it  was  not  a  State,  and  that  it  was  hardly  a  society.  When 
we  read  that  in  forty  years  it  has  had  240  revolutions,  one  is 
tempted  to  think  that  the  number  must  be  exaggerated ;  but 
any  one  who  knows  anything  of  Mexico  will  tell  you,  and  it 
is  quite  easy  to  believe,  that,  on  the  whole,  an  exaggeration 
of  a  few  scores,  or  even  hundreds,  in  the  matter  of  Mexican 
revolutions,  is  of  little  substantial  importance.  Even  France^ 
with  difficulty,  endures  one  revolution  in  the  course  of  a 
generation,  and  the  solemn  i^ony  shakes  all  Europe  like  an 
earthquake.  What  absolute  demoralization  and  utter  disinte- 
gration of  all  the  principles  upon  which  human  society  rests 
is  indicated  in  a  State  to  which  revolution  comes  and  goes  like 
an  epileptic  fit. 

Yet  this  country,  in  which  man  plays  the  part  assigned  to 
the  tiger  and  the  cobra  in  other  regions,  only  needs  the 
presence  of  peace,  law,  and  order  to  be,  without  an  exception, 
the  most  productively  prosperous  of  all  the  territories  of  the 
globe.  It  may  well  be  described  as  an  epitome  of  all  other 
countries  and  climates.  Lofty  mountain  ranges,  spacious 
table  lands,  valleys  of  vast  extent  and  astonishing  fertility, 
rich  rolling  prairie  plains,  and  splendid  tracts  of  aUuvial  land 
appear  in  various  succession — while  nature  teems  with  every 
variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  the  climate  ranges 
in  steady  cycles,  from  the  torrid  heat  of  the  tropics  which 
breathes  along  the  gulf,  to  that  perpetual  air  of  spring  which 
fans  the  mountain  slopes.  In  one  or  other  of  its  three  great 
thermometric  regions,  every  plant  that  gfrows  in  any 
quarter  of  the  globe  finds  a  home,  from  the  sugar-cane^  the 
cotton  plant,  and  the  banana,  to  our  common  cereals  and 
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legumes.  But  the  richness  of  the  motley  garb  of  crops  with 
which  the  soil  arrays  itself  at  will^  is  only  a  thin  disguise  to 
the  vaster  and  more  condensed  wealth  which  it  hardly  hides. 
The  mountains  of  Mexico  are  one  vast  mass  of  minerals. 
There  is  hardly  a  district  of  its  territory,  from  the  confines 
of  California  to  the  shores  of  Campeachy,  that  does  not  yield 
the  precious  metals.  The  great  central  plateau  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras is  an  enormous  crystal  of  porphyry,  thickly  sown  with 
seams  of  gold  and  silver.  Nor  is  this  prodigaUty  of  ready- 
made  money  limited  to  the  mountain  quarries.  The  plains 
of  Sonora  are  a  sort  of  richer  fag-end  of  California  the  golden ; 
and  there,  too,  silver  is  so  common  that  the  Indian  uses  it  for 
his  bullets. 

M.  Chevalier*  draws  a  marvellous  vision  of  the  wealth  of 
Mexico,  based  upon  most  absolute  facts,  in  the  sketch  of  a 
railway  that  would  run  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Acapulco  by 
the  city  of  Mexico-^a  work  certain  to  be  executed  whenever 
the  adequate  promise  of  peace  tempts  capital  to  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  investments  ever  oflTered  to  enterprise.  On 
such  a  line,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  the  traveller  would 
survey  almost  every  variety  of  fruit,  foliage,  and  flowers  which 
the  two  continents  contain.  Passing  from  Mexico  itself  to 
Acapulco,  he  would  find  in  the  course  of  two  hours  all  varieties 
of  vegetation,  from  the  green  and  homely  plants  which  spread 
by  the  banks  of  the  Thames  or  the  Seine,  to  the  gorgeous  and 
exuberant  growths  of  Cuba  or  Ceylon.  As  he  commences  to 
descend  the  plateau,  on  either  side,  he  is  surrounded  by  forests 
of  pine  and  gardens  of  olives,  by  gay  vineyards  and  exuberant 
cornfields,  to  which  succeed  arid  tracts  overspread  with 
thickets  of  blooming  cactus  and  groves  of  aloes.  Then  the 
orange  lifts  its  glowing  flowers  and  fruit;  the  cotton  tree 
sheds  its  delicate  tissue.  A  new  cactus  follows,  upon  which 
the  Cochineal  insect  distils  his  precious  dye,  and  a  silkworm, 
different  from  that  of  Europe,  spins  his  tiny  web.  The  great 
tropical  trees  rapidly  succeed — the  banana  with  its  luscious  fruit, 
the  sugar-cane  with  its  juicy  pores,  the  coffee-berry's  subtle 
aroma,  the  indigo^  s  deep  dye,  the  cocoa  tree,  and  the  plant 
from  which  is  distilled  the  delicate  flavour  of  vanille,  dear  to 
the  haunters  of  Parisian  boulevards — but  which,  as  M.  Che- 
valier takes  care  to  remark,  was  an  old  Mexican  luxury,  for 
it  is  recorded  that  chocolate  prepared  with  vanille  was  one 
of  the  delicacies  which  Montezuma  offered  to  Cortes.  So  in 
its  rapid  succession  of  the  Tierra  Chaude,  or  hot,  Tierra 
Templada,   or  temperate,   and   Tierra  Fria,   or   cold  lands. 
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Mexico  offers^  as  it  were^  a  harmony  of  creation^  and  the 
simple  line  of  railroad,  which  would  connect  i(s  two  chief 
ports  and  its  capital — ^traversing  a  distance  Uttle  gpreater  than 
the  length  of  Great  Britain,  yet  passing  through  a  double 
range  of  zones,  would,  as  it  were,  at  the  same  time,  set  the 
new  imperial  capital  astride  on  the  two  great  oceans,  Atlantic 
and  Pacific.  It  seems  almost  natural  to  say,  that  IVovidence 
must  have  had  a  special  predilection  for  this  country,  in  con- 
centrating upon  it  every  kind  of  natural  advantage,  which 
elsewhere  is  dispersed  far  apart  across  the  deserts  wild  and 
antres  vast  that  separate  the  cultivated  regions  of  whole  con- 
tinents. 

This  country,  which  God  made  so  like  paradise,  man  has 
done  his  utmost  to  turn  into  an  active  purgatory.  When  we 
come  to  contemplate  the  grandeur  and  the  profusion  of  its 
natural  resources,  everything  wears  a  certain  hppeless  and 
perverse  character.  At  any  time  for  the  last  forty  years  it  has 
only  been  necessary  for  the  Mexican  people  to  have  observed 
internal  peace,  and  with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  industry, 
to  have  become  the  most  prosperous  of  American  nations. 
The  difference  which  solid  political  institutions  may  make 
in  the  fortunes  of  a  country,  is  marked  by  the  contrast  which 
exists  between  the  state  of  Brazil  and  the  state  of  Mexico. 
Brazil,  half  a  century  ago,  was  less  populous  than  Mexico,  and 
less  civiUzed.  Its  territory  has  not  tnat  rich  succession  of  agri- 
cultural zones,  and  its  minerals  are  not  to  bo  compared  with  those 
of  Mexico.  Nevertheless,  Brazil  is  at  present  more  populous 
than  Mexico.  It  is  more  prosperous.  After  the  United  States, 
it  is  the  only  American  government  that  is  seriously  considered 
in  Europe.  It  has  had  its  difficulties  with  European  Powers, 
and  on  a  recent  occasion  held  its  own  position  even  against 
England  with  remarkable  dignity.  It  is  the  only  Spanish 
government  in  either  America,  which  has  not  seen  the  pubUc 
authority  again  and  again  kicked  down  and  trodden  on  m  the 
streets  of  its  capital.  While  Brazil  has  been  growing  in 
wealth  and  political  solidity,  Mexico  has  so  conductea  its 
foreign  affairs  that  it  has  lost  more  than  half  the  territory, 
which  it  carried  away  from  the  Crown  of  Spain,  to  the  avari- 
cious ambition  of  the  United  States ;  has  twice  seen  its  capital, 
situate  in  the  very  centre  of  the  country,  occupied  by  foreira 
armies;  has  had  its  ports  bombardea;  has  had  its  credit 
abased  to  the  lowest  level  on  every  European  exchange,  and 
felt  its  diplomacy  utterly  without  influence  in  Court  or  Chan- 
cellery. What  influence  can  the  foreign  representation  of  a 
country  have,  the  tenure  of  whose  government  is  about  three 
months,  en  an  average  of  forty  years ! 
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There  is  only  one  reason  why  Brazil  should  present  such  a. 
complete  contrast  with  Mexico^  and  that  is  that  Brazil  has  a. 

government  congenial  to  the  traditions  and  habits  of  its  popu- 
tion,  and  finds  its  whole  society  harmonized  and  crowned  by 
a  hereditary  monarchy ;  whereas,  among  the  Spaniards  of  the 
North,  the  Republican  system,  which  had  no  real  basis  in  the 
constitution  of  the  country,  only  produced  an  endemic  anarchy. 
As  M.  de  Havilland  says,  "  Chacun  comprend  qu'  une  Republique 
sans  r^publicains  est  impossible/'*  Now  this,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  specific  diflTerence  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  The  original  English  colonists  of  America,  especially 
of  New  England,  were  Republicans  in  theory,  and  had  the 
opportunity,  owing  to  the  measure  of  self-government  which 
they  enjoyed  during  even  their  colonial  connection,  of  being 
Republicans  in  practice.  Their  municipal,  educational,  and 
religious  policy  were  Republican  long  before  the  Revolution. 
Royalty  and  aristocracy  had  no  more  place  in  their  system 
than  they  have  at  present  in  Victoria  or  New  Zealand. 
But  the  population  of  Mexico  had  every  conceivable  dis- 
qualification for  Republican  institutions.  It  is  a  most  mixed 
population,  and  mixed  of  races  which  tend  to  fire  rather  than  to 
phlegm.  The  Spaniard,  who  colonized  Mexico,  chiefly  came 
from  Castillo  or  Andalusia,  and  bears  in  his  veins  a  deep 
leaven  of  Arab  blood.  His  intellect  is  brilliant  and  rapid ;  his 
manners  are  full  of  a  generous  courtesy ;  his  courage  is  always 
on  the  venture ;  his  temper  is  sudden  and  fierce.  He  was  a 
roving  caballero;  and  he  came  alone  into  the  New  World. 
This  is  another  deep  cause  of  the  difierence  between  the  Spanish 
and  the  English  communities  in  America.  The  English  family 
moved  whole  and  complete  into  the  New  World,  and  the  Indian 
-fell  back  before  its  spreading  meshes  farther  and  farther  to- 
ward the  setting  sun.  But  when  emigration  was  in  rapid 
movement  in  Spain,  the  traveller  would  find  whole  villages 
in  Andalusia  abandoned  to  the  women  and  children;  while 
in  Mexico,  a  new  race,  half  Spanish,  half  Indian,  was  be- 
coming the  most  numerous  and  the  most  powerful  element  in 
the  population  of  the  country. 

The  Meztizoe  tends  to  become  the  actual  master  of  Mexico, 
as  the  Mulatto  tends  to  become  the  master  of  the  West 
India  islands.  The  relation  between  races  and  political  in- 
stitutions is  not  so  strict  perhaps  as  some  essayists  would 
persuade  us  to  beUeve.  But  if  ever  there  was  a  population 
unsnited  by  blood  and  ideas  for  republican  institutions,  it  was 
this  population  of  a  colony  of  Andalusians  tinged  with  an  Arab 

*  Mexiqne  sons  de  la  Maison  de  Hapsbooig,  p.  17. 
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tone;  of  a  nation  of  Indians^  the  descendants  of  the  race 
which  had  developed  the  curions  and  beautiful  hierarchy  of 
Aztec  civilization ;  and  of  a  growing  mixed  caste^  which  more 
frequently  reproduced  the  vices  than  the  virtues  of  the  Spanish 
and  Indian  characters.  For  a  government  in  which  the  principle 
of  liberty  will  be  permitted  to  predominate,  it  is  above  all 
things  necessary  that  the  population  should  be  homogeneous 
in  blood  and  tongue — if  possible  in  religion  and  in  the  leading 
trains  of  secular  thought.  But  Mexico  is  a  country  in  which, 
if  there  is  anything  certain,  it  is  that  there  is  not  and  cannot 
be  for  several  generations,  perhaps  several  centuries  to  come, 
any  such  homogeneity  in  the  population.  At  present,  hardly 
any  country  oflTers  such  curious  studies  in  ethnology.  There 
are  the  pure  Spaniard  and  the  pure  Indian^  both  of  the  most 
characteristic  and  refined  types ;  the  mixed  race,  Spanish  and 
Indian,  in  half  a  dozen  different  degrees ;  and  again,  a  not 
inconsiderable  helot  population,  half  African,  half  Indian,  which 
is  sometimes  mingled  with  the  Spanish  hybrid,  and  produces 
in  all  its  varieties  the  most  hideous  specimens  of  humanity 
known  among  men.  This  so  curiously  mixed  population  is 
again  divided  into  the  strangest  numerical  disproportions, 
in  the  point  of  view  of  producing  a  political  balance  of  power. 
Of  the  eight  millions  of  population  which  Silido's  and  Tejada's 
estimates  attribute  to  Mexico,  four  are  native  Indian;  only 
one  million  is  of  pure  Spanish  descent ;  not  quite  10,000  are 
of  European  birth,  and  of  these  one  half  are  Spanish;  the 
rest,  French,  English,  and  Germans.  In  fine,  three  millions 
and  a  half  are  composed  of  zamboes,  meztizoes,  mulattoes, 
and  other  mixed  races.  The  great  problem  of  miscegenation, 
raised  by  some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  American  abolitionists 
as  the  obvious  result  of  the  victory  of  the  North,  confronts 
his  Mexican  Majesty  at  every  turn.  His  sole  remaining  rival 
for  supreme  power,  Juarez,  is  an  actual  Meztizoe.  Should 
M.  Chevalier^s  ideas  of  race  have  the  same  influence  on  the 
imperial  mind  as  his  ideas  on  religion  unhappily  appear  to 
have  had,  the  ethnology  of  Mexico,  in  the  course  of  half  a 
century,  will  be  even  more  curious  and  various  than  its  botany. 
M.  Chevalier  suggests  the  policy  of  encouraging  a  strong 
Chinese  immigration,  and  believes  that  "  it  would  be  no  more 
difficult  to  people  Mexico  with  Chinese  emigrants  than  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  or  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence  with 
the  sons  of  Ireland,  or  with  the  peasants  who  cultivate  the 
banks  of  the  Bhine  and  the  Oder.''  The  emperor  himself  is 
i/aturally  very  anxious  to  promote  a  German  immigration, 
while  the  French  government  has,  we  believe,  from  an  early 
stage  of  the  enterprise  advised  a  considerable  infusion  of  that 
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Xrish  element  which  has  so  powerfully  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  the  United  States.  It  is  far  from  improbable,  if 
the  new  empire  should  endure,  that  considerable  additional 
foreign  elements  may  be  added  to  the  population,  and  that 
the  head  of  the  Latin  race  in  the  new  world  may  so  find 
herself,  in  the  course  of  time,  surrounded  by  a  loyal  population 
representing  every  shade  of  the  Mongol,  Indian,  Negro, 
Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Celtiberian  races ;  as  finely  graduated  as 
the  transit  through  turnips,  maize,  mango,  cotton,  and  banana 
on  the  mountains.  But  such  a  population  is  not  in  its  present 
state,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  for  several  of  the  coming  stages 
of  its  gfrowth,  very  well  fitted  for  the  action  of  parliamentary 
government;  and  its  miscellaneous  conditions  afford  as  reason- 
able a  ground,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  prominence  which  is 
given  to  the  element  of  executive  authority  in  the  constitution 
proclaimed  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  in  April,  as  is  offered  by 
its  anarchical  history  on  the  other. 

Considering  the  fervent  spirit  of  faith  in  which,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  visit  to  Rome,  immediately  before  his  departure 
for  Mexico,  the  Archduke  appeared  eager  to  inaugurate  his 
great  enterprise,  what  is  to  be  thought  and  said  of  his  policy 
in  religious  matters  ?  It  has  given  a  very  serious  shock  to  the 
hope  with  which  his  accession  to  the  throne  was  regarded, 
and  it  has  raised  the  most  natural  doubts  as  to  the  stability 
of  his  government.  Even  were  we  to  discard  the  primary 
question  of  right,  the  impolicy  of  building  such  an  authorily 
as  that  of  an  Emperor  of  Mexico  ought  to  be  on  a  basis  of 
godless  indifferentism,  seems  absolutely  fatuous.  The  one 
bond  between  all  the  mixed  races  which  form  the  Mexican 
population  at  present,  is  their  ardent  devotion  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  An  American  traveller,  who  had  extensive 
experience  of  the  country,  and  who  was  by  no  means  partial 
to  Catholic  principles,  once  said — "  There  is  only  one  Party  in 
Mexico,  and  that  is  the  Catholic  Party.  If  a  government 
cannot  base  itself  upon  that  party,  it  cannot  stand.  The  rest 
are  rogues  and  rapparees.^'  To  make  a  population  semi- 
civilized,  semi-barbarous,  of  so  many  mixed  bloods,  one,  whole, 
and  homogeileous,  there  would  seem  to  be  but  one  way  for 
however  enlightened  and  vigorous  a  ruler — and  that  is  the  way 
of  the  one  faith,  one  law,  one  baptism.  Nor  does  the  number 
of  foreigners  in  Mexico  afford  any  room  for  altering  that  which 
was  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Mexican  republic.  "The 
religion  of  the  Mexican  nation  is  and  shall  be  perpetually  the 
Boman  Catholic  Apostolic.  The  nation  protects  it  by  just  and 
wise  laws,  and  prohibits  the  exercise  of  any  other  whatso- 
ever.''— Constitution,  Art,  3.    When  we  analyze  in  detail  the 
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return  of  foreigners  actually  resident  in  Mexico  in  1858,  we 
find  that,  of  the  entire  number  9,234,  5,141  were  Spaniards, 
2,048  French,  615  English  (under  which  would  be  included 
Irish),  581  Germans,  444  Americans,  and  405  citizens  of  other 
countries.  It  is  very  probable  that  of  these  not  1,000  persons 
in  all  profess  any  religion  but  that  of  the  Catholic  Church ; 
and  that  among  these  1,000  would  be  found  a  large  proportion 
of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  new  government.  Yet 
it  is  for  their  especial  benefit  apparently  that  the  emperor 
is  departing  from  the  orthodox  policy  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment and  of  the  original  republican  constitution,  and  for  the 
first  time  establishing  in  Mexico  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
bases  of  his  empire,  the  liberie  des  cuUes  of  the  French  system 
of  ^89. 

Upon  this  question  we  never  could  have  any  doubt  as  to  what 
would  be  the  decision  of  the  Holy  See;  and  Cardinal  An- 
tonelli,  in  the  masterly  note  which  he  addressed  to  Don  Ignace 
d'Aguilar,  the  Mexican  ambassador  at  Rome,  on  the  9th  of 
March,  does  not  allow  the  least  opportunity  for  any  miscon- 
ception whatsoever.  Speaking  of  the  position  and  instructions 
of  the  Nuncio  at  Mexico,  his  Eminence  says : — 

Expressly  chained  by  the  Holy  Father  to  defend  and  to  preserve  the 
exdnsive  rights  of  the  Catholic  Religion  in  a  countiy  exclusively  Oatholic^ 
he  assuredly  could  not  admit  as  the  basis  of  negotiation  the  tolerance  of  all 
worships,  since  the  Holy  See  in  its  treaties  with  the  governments  of  nations 
divided  in  belief,  has  never  recognized,  in  principle,  any  such  tolerence,  but 
confined  itself  simply,  wherever  it  existed  in  fact,  to  obtain  guarantees  that 
it  should  not  effect  any  prejudice  to  the  Catholic  Religion.  The  Mexican 
nation  considers  it  to  be  one  of  its  greatest  glories  never  to  have  admitted 
within  it  any  other  religion  than  the  true  one,  and  the  history  of  these  later 
times  shows  us  what  have  been  the  results  of  the  various  attempts  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Church  to  introduce  into  Mexico  the  liberty  of  woiship. 
Such  a  measure,  which  the  actual  condition  of  Mexico  does  not  demand^ 
and  which,  on  the  contrary,  the  universal  feeling  of  the  population  rejects, 
would  offer  not  only  an  evil  example  to  the  other  governments  of  Southern 
America,  but  it  would  draw  down  a  series  of  calamities  upon  Mexico,  and 
instead  of  facilitating  the  arrangement  of  religious  affairs,  it  would  only 
serve  to  weaken  the  Catholic  Faith  more  and  more,  and  to  destroy  altogether 
ecclesiastical  discipline. 

But  the  questions  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  Emperor 
of  Mexico  are  unfortunately  not  limited  to  the  question  of 
the  liberie  des  culies.  The  spirit  of  Austrian  Josephism  seems 
to  have  united  with  the  spirit  of  '89  to  possess  his  M^esty 
in  all  matters  of  religion.  The  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State 
feels  bound  to  protest  in  equally  energetic  terms  against  his 
claim  to  enjoy  for  himself  and  his  successors  in  perpetwum, 
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aU  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  of  the  King  of  Spain  in 
regard  to  the  Spanish- American  Churches,  and  against  the 
proposition  to  substitute  for  the  sequestrated  property  of  the 
Mexican  Church,  and  for  its  tithes,  a  pension  paid  from  the 
public  treasury.  '^  Assuredly/^  his  Eminence  says,  "  this  is 
not  what  the  Mexican  bishops  and  clergy  expected  when, 
united  with  all  their  fellow  citizens,  they  otfered  their  prayers 
to  God  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  sovereign  called  by  them 
to  the  imperial  throne,  that  sovereign  from  whom  they  de- 
manded,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  should  destroy  with  a  firm 
and  powerful  hand  the  work  of  the  revolution,  and  restore  to 
the  Church  the  full  exercise  of  its  sacred  rights/^  There  is 
even  a  question  of  personal  good  faith  involved  in  the  very 
manner  of  his  Majesty ^s  actions.  In  his  letter  to  the  Minister, 
Escudero,  in  which  he  announced  last  December  the  bases 
upon  which  he  proposed  to  settle  the  pending  religious  ques- 
tions,  he  speaks  of  certain  negotiations  entered  into  at  Rome 
between  himself  and  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  The  cardinal  is 
obliged  to  state  that  no  such  negotiations  were  entered  upon, 
and  that  although  the  Holy  Father  wished  to  have  a  conference 
with  his  Majesty  on  the  chief  questions  affecting  the  Church 
in  Mexico,  "  whether  on  account  of  the  short  time  which  his 
Majesty  could  stay  at  Rome  or  for  other  motives  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  recall,  his  Holiness  was  led  to  understand 
that  it  was  not  the  Emperor^s  intention,  on  that  occasion,  to 
open  any  negotiation  on  the  religious  affairs  of  Mexico.^^  So, 
also,  in  the  same  letter  to  Senhor  Escudero,  his  Majesty  com- 
plains that  the  Nuncio,  Mgr.  Meglia,  was  sent  to  Mexico 
without  instructions  to  treat  directly  on  the  pending  questions. 
His  Eminence,  with  just  indignation,  repels  this  supposition — 
a  supposition  which  he  brands  as  ^'not  very  legitimate  or  con- 
formable to  the  truth."  He  recalls  to  the  memory  of  the 
ambassador  whom  he  is  addressing  the  express  despatch  of 
the  26th  of  September  of  the  proceeding  year,  in  which  the 
functions  of  the  Nuncio  were  distinctly  defined  and  com- 
municated through  the  regular  channel  to  the  Mexican 
government  even  before  Monsignor  Meglia^s  departure  from 
Rome.  But,  certainly,  his  Eminence  declares  the  Nunoio  had 
no  instructions  to  treat  on  such  utterly  unwarrantable  bases 
of  negotiation  as  were  proposed  by  the  Imperial  Mexican 
Gk)vemment  on  his  arrival — "  bases  which  he  was  obliged  to 
declare  were  opposed  in  principle  to  the  ideas  and  the  hopes 
of  the  Holy  See."  The  note  of  the  Cardinal  Secretary  closes 
with  a  very  solemn  warning,  couched  in  these  terms  :-— 

His  Holiness  firmly  believes  that  in  order  to  give  peace  to  souls,  to  calm 
the  disquietude  of  consciences,  to  assure  the  prosperity  of  the  Church,  and, 
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in  fine,  to  consolidate  the  civil  order  itself,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  tbat 
the  two  powers  should  put  themselves  fully  in  accord,  and  that  the  civil 
authority,  respecting  the  authority  of  the  Church,  may  so  receive  from  it  a 
sure  and  powerful  support  The  Holy  Father  does  not  wish  to  suppose  that 
his  Majesty,  reared  in  a  Catholic  fiEunily  always  so  well-disposed  towards  the 
Church,  could  so  misunderstand  his  own  true  interests,  and  the  real  end  of 
the  mission  which  €rod  has  confided  to  him.  He  hopes,  on  the  contrary,  that 
his  Majesty  will  abandon  the  line  traced  in  his  letter  to  the  Minister  Escu- 
dero,  and  so  spare  to  the  Holy  See  the  necessity  of  taking  proper  measures  to 
guard  before  the  whole  world  the  responsibility  of  the  august  chief  of  the 
Church — measures  of  lohich  the  leatt  will  not  assuredly  be  the  reeaU  of  the 
Pontifical  representative  at  Mexico^  who  cannot  remain  a  powerless  spec- 
tator of  the  plunder  of  the  Church,  and  the  violation  of  its  most  sacred 
rights. 

As  we  write^  the  report  comes  by  telegraph  from  Borne  that 
the  Nuncio  and  the  Mexican  ambassador  have  respectively 
received  their  passports  from  the  governments  to  which  they 
were  accredited;  and^  accordingly^  that  there  is  an  ntter 
breach  between  the  empire  and  the  Church.  What  may  be 
the  further  action  of  the  Holy  See  on  this  occasion  it  does  not 
become  us  to  anticipate ;  but  great  as  is  the  peril  in  which 
the  new  empire  is  placed  by  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war  in 
the  United  States^  and  by  the  fact  that  their  present  President 
is  one  of  the  most  ardent  votaries  of  the  Monroe  doctrine^  it 
is^  in  our  belief^  a  mere  bagatelle  in  comparison  with  the 
position  in  which  the  Emperor  will  find  himself  when  it  is  well 
understood  among  the  Catholic  and  conservative  party,  who 
have  been  his  chief  support^  that  the  relations  of  lus  govern- 
ment with  Rome  are  absolutely  suspended. 

The  sole  reliance  of  the  new  empire  at  this  moment  is,  in  bcb, 
the  strong  arm  of  France.  Certainly  the  power  of  France  has 
been  hitherto  unsparingly  employed  in  its  support.  It  is  on  the 
whole  probable,  from  Marshal  Bazaine^s  last  report,  that  the 
French  have  now  got  military  command  of  the  whole  ooontry. 
If  it  be  true  that  they  have  taken  Monterey  and  Masatlan, 
we  shall  probably  hear  by  an  early  mail  either  of  the  capture 
or  Juarez,  or  of  his  arrival  in  Texas.  There  is  equal  evidence 
of  the  strong  diplomatic  pressure  which  has  been  put  upon 
the  government  of  President  Johnson,  with  the  intention  of 
obtaining  a  recognition  of  the  Mexican  empire  by  the  United 
States.  Were  such  a  recognition  obtained,  and  General 
Juarez  had  abandoned  the  contest,  the  French  government 
would,  it  may  be  supposed,  consider  its  mission  in  Mexico 
fulfilled,  and  gladly  avail  itself  of  the  excuse  to  retire.  The 
Mexican  expedition  may  be  said  to  be  the  one  large  enterprise 
of  the  new  empire  which  the  sheer  force  of  will  of  Napoleon 
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III.  has  alone  carried  through.  In  every  other  he  has  had 
the  support  now  of  one,  now  of  another  considerable  section 
of  the  IVench  nation.  But  the  Mexican  war  was  not  even 
popular  with  the  army.  It  has  been  such  a  weight  upon  the 
finances  of  France  as  to  seriously  annoy  all  the  commercial 
and  propertied  classes.  The  leaders  of  opinion  of  all  sections. 
Prince  Napoleon,  M.  Berryer,  M.  Thiers,  M.  Gueroult,  have 
been  unanimously  outspoken  in  its  condemnation,  and  have 
had  but  one  formula  in  which  to  express  the  policy  proper  for 
France.  "  There  is  but  one  course  to  take,  that  is,  to  evacuate 
Mexico  with  the  least  possible  delay .'^*  Nor,  in  fine,  can  it 
be  reasonably  doubted  that  when  the  Emperor  wrote  his  famous 
letter  to  General  Forey  exactly  three  years  ago,  and  promised 
to  give  v^'  to  the  Latin  race  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
its  force  and  its  prestige ;  to  guarantee  their  security  to  the 
colonies  of  the  Antilles  and  to  those  of  Spain ;  and  to  establish 
the  benevolent  influence  of  France  at  the  centre  of  America,^' 
he  calculated  that  the  civil  war  in  the  States  would  have  had 
quite  a  different  end ;  and  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and 
President  Jefferson  Davis  would  by  this  time  have  mutually 
recognized,  perhaps  entered  into  alliance  with  each  other. 
Still  the  French  Emperor  is  not  likely,  while  the  power  remains 
to  him,  to  abandon  an  enterprise  on  which  he  has  staked  so 
much  prestige,  and  wasted  men  and  money  so  freely.  He 
must  feel  that  his  support  is  indispensable  to  the  new  govern- 
ment, and  that  as  the  Catholic  party  becomes  alienated  on  the 
one  hand,  as  the  power  of  the  United  States  becomes  more 
consoUdated  on  the  other,  only  the  force  of  France  can  save 
the  empire  of  Maximilian  from  as  ephemeral  a  fate  as  that 
of  the  empire  of  Iturbide. 

The  British  Government  has  just  accepted  a  responsibility, 
vis-a-vis  of  that  of  Washington,  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  the  French  Government  much  more  gratuitously  under- 
took with  regard  to  Mexico.  After  long  and  exhaustive  debates 
throughout  the  colonies,  and  after  a  full  conference  between 
the  Cabinets  of  Canada  and  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Her 
Majesty^s  Government  has  decided  to  give  its  active  and 
thorough  support  to  the  scheme  of  the  Canadian  Confederation. 
The  natural  and  reasonable  process  of  giving  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  various  British  Colonies,  which  occupy  about  one 
third  of  the  territory  of  North  America,  would,  in  ordinary 
times,  have  excited  no  strong  sentiment,  and,  perhaps,  no  par- 
ticular attention  in  the  United  States.     But  it  has  so  happened 

♦  M.  Henri  Moreau,  "  Lft  Politique  Fran^aise  en  Am^rique." 
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that  the  scheme  having  in  the  first  instance  been  conn- 
tenanced^  because  it  was  supposed  that  if  the  South  succeeded 
in  establishing  its  independence^  the  North  would  endeavour 
to  compensate  it^elf^  by  the  annexation  of  Canada — ^the  nego- 
tiations^ which  are  altogether  based  upon  the  necessity  of  a 
policy  of  defence  against  the  United  States,  have  only  been 
brought  to  an  issue  three  months  after  the  fall  of  Richmond. 
The  Canadian  Confederation,  as  well  as  the  Mexican  Empire, 
thus  takes  its  stand  upon  a  certain  basis  of  hostility  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  countenance  of  the  British  Uovem- 
ment  is  at  the  very  least  as  much  committed  to  the  one  structure 
as  that  of  the  French  is  to  the  other.  It  is  in  a  very  different 
degree  of  obligation,  however.  Mexico  is  not  a  French  colony, 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  point  of  honour,  might  be  abandoned 
to  its  fate  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at  any  moment.  But  the 
territory  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  British  territory  as  much 
as  Kent  or  Bengal ;  and  the  terms  which  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  obtained  within  the  last  few  days,  while  raising  the 
Colonies  almost  to  a  state  of  political  independence,  really  in- 
volve an  engagement  upon  the  part  of  the  Empire  to  defend  all 
that  territory  as  it  would  defend  English  or  Indian  territory.  This 
decision  is  the  most  important  that  has  been  come  to  upon  any 
question  of  Imperial  policy  since  the  authority  of  the  Company 
was  superseded  in  the  East  Indies.  Nor  can  it.be  said  to  be 
in  any  conformity  with  the  recent  tendencies  of  English  pubUc 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  Empire  with  lie  colonies. 
The  doctrines,  with  which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  name  is 
particularly  identified,  have,  to  a  considerable  degree,  affected 
the  views  of  the  whole  Liberal  Press ;  and,  even  in  Parliament, 
Mr.  Lowe  has  boldly  maintained  the  thesis,  that  this  country 
is  unable  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  Canada,  and  that  her  only 
honest  and  straightforward  policy  is  to  withdraw  her  troops,  and 
leave  the  colonists  to  take  care  of  themselves.  There  has  been 
so  much  not  over-politic  candour  on  the  subject,  that  we  should 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Canadian  Delegates  have 
quickened  negotiations  by  a  dash  of  equal  frankness.  The 
talk  here  has  been  of  the  Empire  abandoning  the  Colony. 
What  if  the  Colony  should  lose  any  sense  of  shame  about 
abandoning  the  Empire?  No  more  critical  question  than 
this  could  well  come  under  the  consideration  of  Imperial 
statesmen ;  and  we  rejoice  that  they  have  decided  it  on  the 
broad,  ancient,  and  conservative  principles  of  Imperial  policy* 
But  if  they  had  hesitated,  and  if  the  Ministeriid  deputation 
had  returned  to  Canada,  only  able  to  report  that  the  ideas  of 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  and  Mr.  Lowe  seemed  to  have  affected  the 
councils  of  Her  Majesty's  confidential  advisers — ^then  it  is  not 
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improbable  that  the  next  diplomatic  deputation  that  should 
leave  Quebec  would  travel  to  Washington  instead  of  London. 

Canada  has  for  some  time^  but  notably  since  the  American 
dvil  war  commenced,  been  of  all  the  colonies  the  most  un- 
popular in  England.  There  was  a  continual  outcry  against  its 
government  and  people  for  the  apathy  with  which  they 
appeared  to  regard  the  great  war  which  was  raging  on  the 
other  side  of  their  frontiers,  and  the  indiflFerence  with  which 
they  seemed  to  contemplate  the  prospect  of  being  annexed 
by  the  Northern  States.  The  fact  is  now  becoming  apparent, 
that  the  Canadian  statesmen  and  people  were  somewhat  wiser 
in  their  generation  than  ours.  They  believed  in  the  final 
triumph  of  the  North  over  the  South,  when  such  an  opinion 
was  generally  treated  as  a  delusion  and  something  worse  in 
England.  In  the  main,  they  rather  sympathized  •  with  the 
North  than  with  the  South.  How  could  it  be  otherwise? 
Canada  had  for  many  years  been  the  haven  of  every  fugitive 
slave  who  escaped  through  the  North,  and  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  secession  took  place  its  supreme  court  was  occupied 
with  a  case  in  which  the  freedom  of  British  soil  seemed  so 
deeply  involved  that  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  at  Westmister 
issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  bring  the  negro  to  England. 
The  Canadians  were  unable  to  follow  or  even  to  comprehend 
the  sudden  revolution  in  English  opinion  which  took  place 
concerning  the  cause  of  the  slave  States.  In  regard  to  their 
own  position  towards  their  neighbours,  they  felt  compara- 
tively at  ease,  and  probably  believed  that  if  a  war  did  take 
place  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  it  would  be  because 
of  the  pressure  from  the  cotton  districts,  or  of  some  illegiti- 
mate interference  with  the  blockade,  or  of  the  building  of 
Alahwfnas  and  Tuscaloosa^,  or  of  an  injudicious  Anglo-French 
intervention.  They  never  contemplated  the  possibility  of  its 
arising  out  of  any  purely  Canadian  interest  or  ofience ;  but 
they  felt  that  if  they  passed  the  sort  of  militia  and  other 
military  measures  that  were  urged  upon  them  firom  England, 
the  attitude  of  friendly  neutrality  in  which  they  stood  towards 
their  neighbours  might  be  regarded  as  suddenly  changed  for 
one  of  menace.  Their  lethargy  was  in  reality  a  ^^  masterly 
inactivity,^'  and  exercised  at  the  time  a  valual9le  check  upon 
the  whole  policy  of  the  empire.  Events  have  proved  that 
their  opinion  as  to  the  issue  of  the  contest  was  right,  and  that 
of  the  governing  classes  and  leading  journals  of  England 
utterly  wrong. 

The  project  of  a  confederation  of  all  the  British  North  Ameri- 
can provinces,  in  the  course  of  these  discussions,  took  positive 
fonuj  and  won  its  way  easily  with   popular  opinion  in  the 
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several  provinces,  more  slowly  with  the  judgment  of  the  Impe- 
rial Government.  Insignificant  as  the  irregolar  chain  of  colonies, 
that  begins  with  Newfoundland  and  ends  at  Vancouver's 
Island,  appeared  in  their  disjected  state,  the  very  idea  of 
union  raises  them  to  a  second  place  among  American  Powers. 
Their  population  is  indeed  only  half  that  of  Mexico,  but  it  is 
a  population  of  a  very  sturdy  and  seasoned  physique — ^to  the 
Southern  Meztizoe  as  teak  is  to  cedar.  They  have  four 
millions  of  people,  and  a  territory  of  four  millions  of  sqoare 
miles.  Their  joint  revenue  is  £3,000,000 ;  their  joint  debt, 
£16,000,000;  their  annual  exports  and  imports  amount  to 
£27,000,000;  the  value  of  their  agricultural  produce  is  esti- 
mated at  £30,000,000 ;  their  tonnage  stands  seventh  on  the 
list  of  sea- faring  nations ;  their  trade  has  quadrupled  within 
the  last  ten  years.  These  are  the  dimensions  of  a  new 
commonwealth,  not  of  a  group  of  colonies ;  and  it  is  notable 
that,  as  the  idea  of  union  has  spread  among  them,  the  minda 
of  their  politicians,  hitherto  heated  by  local  broils  and  merely 
personal  competitions,  have  become  elevated  and  enlarged  to 
the  greatness  of  the  destiny  opening  before  them.  There  is 
no  State  in  Europe  which  might  not  be  content  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  conduct  of  its  greatest  a&irs  by  the  four 
Ministers  who,  in  the  negotiations  of  the  last  month,  carried 
the  proxy  of  Canada.  The  discussions.  Parliamentary  and 
otherwise  in  the  various  provinces,  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  in  especial  the  great  debates  in  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament, in  which  the  plan  of  Confederation  was  finally  adopted^ 
would  do  honour  to  any  legislative  assembly  in  the  world. 

The  speeches  of  Mr.  D'Arcy  M'Gee,  which  have  just  been 
re-published  in  England,  will  give  to  the  reader  who  wishes  to 
follow  the  course  of  this  important  movement,  that  lucid  and 
symmetrical  information  which  it  is  the  perquisite  of  a  great 
natural  orator  to  convey.  There  is  no  consideration — ^whether 
of  the  various  local  balances  of  power,  or  of  general  imperial 
policy — of  the  relation  of  party  to  party  and  of  colony  to 
colony,  and  of  the  colonies  in  combination  to  the  empire,  and 
to  the  moving  powers  of  the  American  continent — ^there 
is  no  argument  that  can  bo  adduced  from  the  character  of 
the  frontier,  the  habit  of  the  population,  their  tendencies  of 
thought,  their  temperament,  their  trade,  which  is  not  fully 
canvassed  and  set  in  a  light  of  its  own  in  the  coarse  of 
these  eloquent  and  exhaustive  addresses.  No  Canadian  states- 
man seems  to  have  laboured  more  assiduously  in  this  great 
cause,  as  none  has  had  the  art  of  putting  the  evidence  of  bis 
labours  in  a  more  attractive  form. 

This  passage,  for  example,  on  the  character  of  the 
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firontier  is  a  statement  every  word  of  which  is  full  of  serious 
suggestion : — 

It  seems  probable  that  we  shall  all  be  obliged  to  study  the  map  of  the 
ooontiy  hereafter,  more  than  we  ever  did  before ;  and  it  is  impossible,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  cast  even  a  cursory  glance  at  it  without  feeling  that  we 
oocopj  one  of  the  most  peculiar  positions — that  our  population,  so  far,  is  the 
moat  peculiarly  distributed— of  any  to  be  found  anywhere  else  on  this  side  of 
the  world.  Our  great  central  yalley  from  Cornwall  to  the  Saguenay,  is 
banked  on  both  sides  with  settlements,  facing  to  the  front  and  not  extending, 
an  an  average,  except  up  the  lateral  valley  of  the  Ottawa,  and  in  the  direction 
of  the  Eastern  Townships,  fifty  miles  from  the  St  Lawrence  ;  we  have  thus 
a  long  narrow  riband  of  population,  one-seventh  the  breadth  of  its  own  length, 
as  singularly  shaped  a  country  as  eye  ever  beheld.  East  of  the  junction  of 
the  S^uenay  with  the  St  Lawrence,  our  population  is  carried  down  to  the 
gulf  by  the  south  shore  alone,  while  west  of  GomwaU,  it  is  found  only  to  the 
north  of  the  Upper  St  Lawrence  and  the  great  Lakes.  The  peopled  part  of 
the  province  thus  presents  the  shape  of  a  long  fantastic  letter  "  S  *' — a  waving 
Lesbian  line,  which,  to  my  eye,  is  neither  a  line  of  beauty  nor  of  grace,  nor 
of  defensive  strength.  At  and  above  Cornwall,  this  twist  of  population  is 
defined  by  the  45th  parallel  of  latitude,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  such 
peculiarity  in  Lower  Canada.  From  the  Ottawa  to  the  St  Maurice,  and 
from  the  St.  Maurice  to  the  Saguenay  on  the  one  shore  ;  from  the  Chateau- 
gay  to  the  Du  Loup  on  the*  other  shore,  there  is  the  strongest  testimony  of 
the  best  authorities — surveyors,  geologists,  lumberers,  practical  men  of  all 
origins — that  three,  four,  seven-fold  the  present  population,  may  find  ample 
space  and  remuneration  for  their  industry.  Fortunately  for  us  who  advocate 
the  recruiting  of  a  productive  rather  than  of  a  destructive  army,  science  with 
its  hammer  and  its  theodolite  has  been  for  twenty  years  at  work  in  those 
wHdemesses.  Our  living  geologists  have  exploded  one  fallacy — that  the 
granite  country  between  the  Ottawa  and  Lake  Huron  could  never  sustain  a 
numerous  population ;  and  this  is  precisely  the  same  country,  geologically, 
which  we  find  open  to  settlement  in  Lower  Canada.  This  is  precisely  the 
character  of  the  North  Shore  Counties  between  Montreal  and  Quebec,  where 
if  ever  Canada  stands  at  bay,  in  defence  of  her  separate  nationality,  it  must 
be  with  her  back  to  that  great  Laurentian  chain  of  highlands  which  trends 
away  firom  the  Saguenay  to  the  Ottawa,  and  from  the  Ottawa  to  Lake 
Huron. 

In  another  speech  he  says  that  its  own  distinct  principles 
of  society  and  government  are  a  better  boundary  for  Canada 
than  the  river  St.  Lawrence  or  the  Ashburton  line.  To  this 
end  he  adds  : — 

We  offer  you  no  political  patent  medicine  warranted  to  cure  everything, 
nor  do  we  pretend  that  our  work  is  a  perfect  work  ;  but  if  we  cannot  make 
it  perfect,  we  have  at  least  left  it  capable  of  revision,  by  the  concurrence  of 
the  parties  to  the  present  settlement,  and  the  consent  of  the  same  supreme 
authority  ficom  which  we  seek  the  original  sanction  of  our  plan.    Still  it  is 
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to  be  hoped  that  the  necessity  for  anj  reyision  will  seldom  occur,  for  I  am 
quite  sure  the  people  of  these  provinces  will  never  wish  to  have  it  said  of 
their  constitution,  what  the  French  bookseller  of  the  last  oentuiy  said  so 
wittily,  on  being  asked  for  the  French  Constitution,  that  he  did  not  deal  in 
periodical  publications.  We  build  on  the  old  foundations,  and  I  trust  I  may 
say,  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  founders,  as  well  The  groundwork  of  the 
monarchical  form  of  government  is  humility,  self-denial,  obedience,  and  holy 
fear.  I  know  these  are  not  nineteenth-century  virtues,  neither  are  they 
plants  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  the  New  World.  Because  it  is  a  new  world, 
as  yet  undisciplined,  pride  and  self-assertion,  and  pretension,  are  more 
common  than  the  great  family  of  humble  virtues  whose  names  I  have  named. 
Pure  democracy  is  very  like  pride — it  is  the  "good-as-you"  feeling  carried 
into  politics.  Pure  democracy  asserts  an  unreal  equality  between  youth  and 
age,  subject  and  magistrate,  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  vicious  and  the 
virtuous.  But  the  same  virtues  which  feed  and  nourish  filial  affection  and 
conjugal  peace  in  private  life,  are  essential  to  uphold  civil  authority  ;  and 
these  are  the  virtues  on  which  the  monarchical  form  of  government  alone  can 
be  maintained. 

Speaking  of  the  Inter-colonial  Railroad^  which  is  to  join 
the  interior  provinces  with  the  sea,  and  which  is  a  principal 
element  in  the  arrangement  concluded  with  the  Imperial 
Government,  he  says  : — 

I  rejoice,  moreover,  that  we,  men  of  insular  origin,  are  likely  to  recover  by 
this  means  one  of  our  lost  senses — the  sense  that  comprehends  the  sea — that 
we  are  not  now  about  to  subside  into  a  character  so  foreign  to  all  our  ante- 
cedents, that  of  a  mere  inland  people.  The  Union  of  the  Provinces  restores 
us  to  the  ocean,  takes  us  back  to  the  Atlantic,  and  launches  us  once  more  on 
the  modem  Mediterranean,  the  true  central  sea  of  the  western  world.  Bat 
it  is  not  only  for  its  material  advantages,  by  which  we  may  enrich  eacL 
other,  nor  its  joint  political  action,  by  which  we  may  protect  each  other,  that 
the  Union  is  to  be  desired  ;  it  is  because  it  will  give,  as  it  only  can  give,  a 
distinct  historical  existence  to  British  America.  If  it  should  be  fortunately 
safely  established  and  wisely  upheld,  mankind  will  find  hero,  standing  side 
by  side,  on  this  half-cleared  continent,  the  British  and  American  forms  of 
free  government ;  here  we  shall  have  the  means  of  comparison  and  contrast 
in  the  greatest  affairs  ;  here  we  shall  have  principles  tested  in  their  reenlts, 
and  maxims  inspected  and  systems  gauged,  and  schools  of  thought^  as  well 
as  rules  of  state,  reformed  and  revised,  founded  and  refounded. 

In  another  speech  he  pursues  the  same  train  of  thought  in 
a  passage,  the  florid  grace  and  full  compact  thought  of  which 
are  not  unworthy  to  be  compared  even  with  the  imperial  style 
of  Edmund  Burke  : — 

I  endeavour  to  contemplate  it  in  the  light  of  a  future,  possible,  probaiUiSi 
and  I  hope  to  live  to  be  able  to  say,  positive  British  American  Nationally. 
For  I  repeat  in  the  terms  of  the  question  I  asked  at  first,  what  do  we  need 
to  ponstruct  such  a  Nationality  ?    Territoiy,  resources  by  sea  and  laiidy  oml 
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and  religious  freedom — these  we  already  have.  Four  millions  we  already  are 
— four  millions  culled  from  the  races  that  for  a  thousand  years  have  led  the 
van  of  Christendom.  When  the  sceptre  of  Christian  civilisation  trembled  in 
the  enervate  grasp  of  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire,  then  the  western  tribes 
of  Europe,  fiery,  hirsute,  clamorous,  but  kindly,  snatched  at  the  falling  prize, 
and  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  human  afiairs.  We  are  the  children  of 
these  fire-tried  kingdom-founders,  of  these  ocean-discoverers  of  Western 
Europe.  Analyse  our  aggregate  population :  we  have  more  Saxons  than 
Alfred  lia<l  when  he  founded  the  English  State ;  we  have  more  Celts  than 
Brian  had  when  he  put  his  heel  on  the  neck  of  Odin  ;  we  have  more  Normans 
than  William  had  wlien  he  marshalled  his  invading  host  along  the  strand  of 
Falaise.  We  have  the  laws  of  St.  Edward  and  St.  Louis ;  Magna  Charta 
and  the  Roman  code  ;  we  speak  the  speeches  of  Shakespeare  and  Bossuet ; 
we  copy  the  constitution  which  Burke,  and  Somers,  and  Sidney,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More  lived  or  died  to  secure  or  save.  Out  of  these  august  elements, 
in  the  name  of  the  future  generations  who  shall  inhabit  all  the  vast  regions 
we  now  call  ours,  I  invoke  the  fortunate  genius  of  an  united  British  America, 
to  solemnise  law  with  the  moral  sanctions  of  religion,  and  to  crown  the  fair 
pillar  of  our  freedom  with  its  only  appropriate  capital,  lawful  authority,  so 
that,  hand  in  hand,  we  and  our  descendants  may  advance  steadily  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  common  destiny. 

Here  we  must  limit  our  extracts ;  but  we  may  at  the  saxne 
time  say  in  a  word  that  the  whole  case  of  British  North 
America,  as  to  every  point  upon  which  information  can 
possibly  be  required  when  the  question  comes,  as  it  soon 
must,  before  the  Imperial  Parliament,  is  contained  and 
illustrated  in  this  thoroughly-informed  and  eloquent  series  of 
speeches. 

The  general  result  of  the  conference  which  took  place 
between  Messrs.  McDonald,  Cartier,  Brown,  and  Gait  on  the 
part  of  the  Canadian  Government,  and  the  Duke  of  Somerset, 
Earl  de  'Grey,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Cardwell,  on  behalf  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  has  been  communicated  to  Parlia- 
ment j  but,  owing  to  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  pending 
general  election,  is  likely  to  escape  discussion  until  next  year. 
It  is — not  so  much  in  what  it  asserts  as  what  it  implies — a 
formal  repudiation  of  the  separatist  system  of  ideas,  and  an 
undertaking  to  support  the  colonies  with  all  the  force  of 
the  empire  in  theii*  present  project  of  Confederation,  and  in 
the  event  of  war.  Her  Majesty ^s  Government  will,  as  soon 
as  the  colonies  have  passed  the  necessaiy  Acts,  propose  to 
the  House  of  Commons  an  imperial  guarantee  for  the  sum  of 
(we  believe)  eight  millions  and  a  half  sterling,  to  be  partly 
applied  in  defensive  works  of  fortification  and  part  in  the 
construction  of  the  Inter-colonial  Railroad,  by  whose  means 
the  colonies  may  be  able  to  communicate  directly  with  each 
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other  and  with  the  sea  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  instead  of 
being  obliged,  as  now,  to  pass  over  the  American  territonr 
during  the  long  period  when  the  St.  Lawrence  is  frozen.  It 
is  a  bold  act  of  policy,  pregnant  with  consequences  as  yet 
hardly  conceived  in  England  at  all,  and  imperfectly,  perhaps, 
even  in  Canada ;  but  for  certain,  it  places  the  entire  colonial 
system  in  a  new,  more  formal,  and  serious  relation  with  the 
Imperial  Government.  It  is  an  intimation  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  which  may  have  a  force  that  was  not 
at  all  intended  when  the  negotiations  on  the  subject  were 
commenced,  that  England  is  as  little  prepared  to  recognize 
the  Munroe  doctrine  north  of  the  St.  La^vrence  as  France  is 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

To  us,  apart  from  its  political  importance  altogether.  Catholic 
interests  in  North  America  appear  to  be  not  less  deeply 
involved  in  the  consolidation  of  the  Canadian  Confederation 
than  in  that  of  the  Mexican  empire.  Canada  and  Mexico  are 
the  two  great  natural  bases  of  Catholic  interests  on  the 
Continent.  We  fear  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the 
United  States  the  Church  loses  more  souls  than  it  gains.  In 
the  second  generation,  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  emigrtmt  is 
constantly  lost.  But  Lower  Canada  is  as  Catholic  a  country 
as  Ireland  itself,  and  Mexico  has  hitherto  been  not  merely 
Catholic  as  to  its  population,  but  CathoHc  in  the  very  essence 
of  its  constitution.  The  great  problems  of  policy,  which 
in  either  country  remain  to  be  settled,  will,  therefore,  for  years 
yet  to  come  inspire  the  sohcitude,  the  hopes  and  the  prayers 
of  those  who  aspire  not  merely  to  the  temporal  prosperily  and 
good  government  of  man,  but  to  the  salvation  of  souls  and  the 
glory  of  God. 
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The  fixBt,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  worst,  chapter  of  the  Italian  revolhtion 
is  cloBed.    The  transfer  of  the  capital  from  Turin  to  Florence  is  the  vhftual 
surrender  of  Rome,  the  possession  of  which  wjw  so  long  the  aim  and  amfljftion 
of  tlie  reyolntionary  statesmen  of  Sardinia.     There  can  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  that  the  fiiiy  of  the  reyolution  is  abated,  or  rather  that  the  faitSi  of 
the  Italian  people  is  beginning  to  assert  its  right  to  be  consulted  as  to  "the 
principles  which  shall  govern  the  nation  and  regulate  the  relations  bcftween 
the  Churob  and  the  Government.    The  last  effort  of  the  expiring  parliaTOCint 
of  Turin,  ^ich  during  its  five  years'  coui'se  had  sanctioned  so  many  a*id 
such  flagnmt  outrages  against  international  rights,  against  individual  )i!a«fty) 
and  aguBst  religion,  was  an  attempt  to  suppress  all  the  religious  corporations 
in  the  country,  and  to  confiscate  the  whole  of  their  property  to  the  uses  of 
the  state.     The  law  of  the  29th  of  May,  1855,  had  abolished  the  religious 
commnnities  of  Piedmont,  nevertheless  the  mendicant  orders  were  pro- 
visionally tolerated,  but  the  new  law  was  to  have  extended  its  operations 
over  all  the  provinces  which  had  been  annexed  to  Sardinia,  with  and  without 
the  aid  of  Prance,  and  its  provisions  aj^^inst  religious  orders  and  ecclesiastical 
property  were  as  destmctivc  and  confiscating  as  could  be  devised  by  anti- 
christiaii  fanaticism  and    by  a  bankrupt  8tiit<*.      Although  the  bill  Was 
eventually  withdrawn,  it  is  as  well  to  record  the  intentions  of  the  irreligious 
party  which  has  so  long  dominated  in  the  Piedmontcsc  Chambers,  so  that  we 
may  know  what  we  have  to  expect  from  them  in  the  next  parliament,  should 
the  Catholics  of  Italy  again  allow  their  advent  to  power.    A  committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  presided  over  by  Baron  Ricasoli,  had  prejmred  a 
bill  which  enacted  a  kind  of  civil  constitution  for  the  clergy,  suppressed 
bishoprics,  upset  the  existing  management  of  church  property,  and  entirely 
abolished  all  the  religious  orders  throughout  Italy.     The  ministry  did  not 
accept  the  bill  proposed   by    this    committee,  but  under  the  form   of  a 
series  of  amendments  brought  in   a   new  one.      The  difference  between 
the  ministerial  bill  and  that   supported    by   the   majority  of   the   Pied- 
montese  parliament  was  that   the    Litter  was   a  radical  change  aijfecting 
the  entire  organization  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  the  State,  whereas  the 
ministerial  bill  was  content  with  merely  confiscating  those  religious  cotpora- 
tions  which  were  possessed  of  property.     In  the  course  of  the  debate  i^hich 
ensued,  the  deputy  Crispi  suggested  that  after  the  recent  loan  of  425  milfcons 
the  minister  could  not  be  in  such  great  need  of  money  as  to  lay  his  haml 
iip<m  ^e  property  of  the  Church,  and  moved  that  the  discussion  should  be 
pofi^MMied  till  next  session,  when  it  would  be  time  enough  to  see  which  of 
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the  two  propositions  was  preferable.  But  the  truth  is,  the  Sardinian  (Jovern- 
mentis  in  said  straits  for  money  ;  they  have  ransacked  not  only  their  own 
possessions  but  the  possessions  of  others  to  find  wherewithal  to  satisfy  the 
inordinate  cravings  of  those  who  helped  to  bring  the  revolution  of  the  last 
few  years  to  a  successful  issue.  The  name  of  these  mercenaries  is  legion. 
The  cry  is  still  for  money,  moi-e  money  !  The  Government  has  pawned  its 
future  income  to  meet  present  needj*.  The  cro^ii  lands  are  sold  and  so  are 
the  state  railways,  but  to  little  jnupose.  Money  has  still  to  be  borrowed  at 
a  ruinous  rate  of  interest.  The  prefects  in  the  various  provinces,  on  whom  so 
much  depends  for  the  consolidation  of  the  new  ill-assorted  kingdom,  are 
clamoroiLs  for  more  monev.  To  these  officials  alone  a  million  of  lire  has  been 
distributed  by  way  of  increased  p»y,  or  as  an  indemnity  for  representing  the 
central  authority  (indennita  di  rappresentanza). 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  way  in  which  such  revolutions  as  the 
Neapolitan  are  brought  al)Out,  it  is  no  matter  of  wonder  to  hear  now  of  this 
pressing  need  of  money  on  the  jxirt  of  the  new  Italian  Govermnent.  But 
the  dissension  in  the  Chambers,  esi)ecially  as  to  the  division  of  the  spoils, 
lias  deprived  the  Ctovernment  of  all  hoi)e  of  an  immeiliate  appropriation  of 
the  property  of  the  rhuivh.  It  did  not  neeti  the  cynical  declaration  of 
Vacca,  the  Minister  of  Gmcc  and  Justice  (whose  words  are  recorded  in  the 
official  acts  of  the  CUiambers),  to  prove  that  the  motive  of  the  Croyemment  in 
suppressing  the  religious  oitlers  was  simply  the  desire  to  replenish  its 
exhausted  exclicfiuer.  This  shameless  confiscation  is  being  attempted  in  the 
fjice  of  the  will  of  the  Italian  people,  as  expressed  by  hundreds  of  petitions 
and  by  thoiLsands  of  signatures. 

The  ])etitions  to  the  Chambers  for  the  abolition  of  the  monastic  houses 
were  all  published  in  a  single  volume ;  whereas  those  which  called  for  their  pre- 
servation, arranged  in  alphabeticid  oixier,  according  to  the  names  of  the  provinces 
whence  they  come,  have  ali-eady  filled  two  volumes,  although  they  have  as  yet 
only  reached  the  letter  L.  From  the  province  of  Florence  alone  it  appears 
that  protests  have  been  sent  to  the  Cliambers  in  favour  of  the  religions  orders 
by  the  inlmbiuints  of  eighty-three  conmumes,  and  from  the  city  itself  peti- 
tioas  have  gone  up  with  8,103  signatures,  besides  two  others  containing 
n  still  larger  number  of  subscriptions  which  the  compilers  themselves  confess 
to  have  gone  astray  in  their  liands.  The  tardiness  with  which  the  petitions 
are  published,  and  the  number  which  have  altogether  disappeared  in  the 
course  of  publication,  are  signal  instances  of  the  want  of  good  &ith  displayed 
by  the  Piedmontese  officials.  The  Unita  Cattolicu  of  the  28th  of  April 
gives  a  long  list  of  jx^titions,  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  fi*om  thirty-two  different 
localities,  which  have  been  unaccountably  lost.  Of  all  these  lost  petitions, 
it  adds,  and  of  others  which  we  have  mentioneil,  account  ought  to  be  taken 
in  the  total  list  of  petitions  as  subjoined  : — Petitions  against  the  mppnstion 
of  reli^iovs  ori^ern. — Laymen,  114,593;  ecclesiastics,  7,765;  those  who  cannot 
write,  33,001  ;  women,  15,329  ;  signatures  made  by  the  same  band,  6,852 ; 
total,  177,540.  Petitions  taking  exception  against  a  general  tHppremim. — 
Corix>rations,  97  ;  laymen,  5,812  ;  ecclesiastics,  230  ;  total,  6,139  ;  adding 
this;  total  to  the  preceding  one  we  have,  without  counting  all  the  lost  peti- 
tit^ns,  183,079  citizens  or  coi-porate  bo<lies  opposied  to  the  gei^end  sappteasicin 
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of  convents  voted  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Tliat  is  to  sjiy,  thei-e  are 
many  thousands  more  of  citizens  wlio  are  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  religious 
orden*  than  there  are  electoi-s  who  have  sent  deputies  to  pju-liament.  Peii- 
iians  in  favour  of  a  general  sviypasaion,-  Coi-porations,  45;  associations,  3(.> ; 
popular  assemblies,  15 ;  laymen,  15,416  ;  ecclesiastics,  81  ;  total  of  signa- 
tures, 15,572.  From  this  it  appears  tliiit  those  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
are  15,572,  and  those  agauist  it  count  183,G7i).  This  list,  at  any  rate, 
sufficiently  demonstrates  that  it  is  false  that  the  will  of  the  people  is  clearly 
in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  religious  bodies.  It  also  appears  from 
the  solemn  i)rotest  of  all  the  members  of  many  convents  and  monasteries,  as 
well  as  frojn  a  very  large  number  of  individual  protests  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Arnwnia,  how  false  and  calumnious  is  the  statement  of  deputy 
Macchi,  that  a  very  large  number,  if  not  the  majority,  of  monks  and  nuns 
wished  to  leave  their  cloisters  and  be  secularized  by  the  Govcnmient.  Tlie 
debate  on  this  meiisui-e  had  many  points  of  intere»*<t,  pai*ticukrly  as  showing 
the  tendencies  and  principles  of  those  who  were  set  up,  or  rather  set  them- 
selves up  to  regenerate  Itiil y.  '*  The  official  acts  of  the  elective  Chamber," 
obser\'es  the  CivUUt  CalloUca,  '•  will  some  of  these  days  be  a  most  curious 
docimient  for  our  posterity  who  may  wish  to  study  the  parliamentaiy  and 
political  history  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  They  will  suffice,  at  least,  to 
show  the  kiml  of  moral  order  which  w^as  restored  by  the  Freemasons  in 
Italy.***  In  their  attempt  to  carry  the  measure  for  suppressing  the  religious 
orders  the  Government  luul  to  encounter  two  fonnidable  difficulties.  The 
advanced  liberal  section  of  the  opposition  insisted  upon  the  entire  abolition 
a«  a  matter  of  principle,  but  the  Government  desired  to  preserve  the  mendi- 
cant ordei*s,  not  out  of  respect  or  love  towards  these  zealous  and  self- 
sacrificing  monks,  or  to  the  numerous  souls  under  their  spiritual  care,  but 
simply  because  their  su])pre.ssion,  far  from  confen'ing  a  gam,  would  entail  a 
loss  upon  the  exchequer.  They  had  no  property  to  confiscate.  On  the 
shutting  up  of  their  monasteries  they  could  not  be  thrown  upon  the  streets 
to  starve,  such  a  proceeding  would  excite  a  tunudt  in  every  city ;  they 
would,  therefore,  have  to  receive  the  same  small  pension  jus  those  monks 
whose  land  and  possessions  went  to  stock  the  empty  coffers  of  an  extravagant 
and  almost  bankiaipt  State.  But  the  opposition  denounced  in  biting  terms 
the  Government  for  converting  a  grand  measiu*e  of  refonn,  a  matter  of 
principle,  into  a  mere  financial  o|)eration. 

The  ministiy  met  a  still  more  formidable  difficulty  hi  the  project  for  the 
ultimate  disposal  of  the  six)ils  arising  out  of  the  confiscation  of  monastic 
property.  In  the  teeth  of  the  opposition  from  all  sides  and  sections  of  the 
Chamber,  the  Government  were  unable,  as  they  desired,  to  leave  to  a  future 
day  the  consideration  of  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  property,  far  less  to 
appropriate  it^  as  they  wanted,  to  the  immediate  use  of  the  State.  It  was 
proposed  by  the  opposition  that  all  the  monastic  possessions  should  pass  into 
the  hands  of  Goveniment,  and  be  converted  into  the  national  funds  at  par, 
instead  of  at  their  real  value  of  65,  giving  a  clear  gain  of  35  per  cent,  to  the 
exchequer.     It  was  then  proposed  that  out  of  the  funds  thus  obtained  the 

*  La  Cicilta  Caitolka,  20th  May,  1865. 
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pensions  should  be  paid  to  the  monks  for  their  maintenance  and  for  the 
inamtenance  of  public  worship  in  their  churches  ;  the  surplus  then  should  be 
divided  into  two  equal  moieties  ;  one  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  and  the 
other  to  be  divided  between  the  communes  in  which  the  suppressed  houses 
and  properties  were  situate<l,  and  the  provinces,  at  the  rate  of  one-third  to 
the  communes  .and  two-thirds  to  the  respective  provinces. 

This  division  was  proposed  in  the  hope  of  staying  the  agitation  which  pre- 
vailed in  those  districts  and  provinces  agi\inst  the  suppression  of  the  con- 
vents and  against  the  absorption  by  the  State  of  so  much  corporate  property. 
In  Tuscany  and  in  Sicily,  where  the  monastic  properties  are  largest,  and  the 
influence  of  the  monks  is  perhaiw  greatest,  it  was  feared  the  immediate  sup- 
pression woidd  excite  popular  tumults,  and  provoke  a  resistance  not  easily, 
imder  existing  circumstances,  to  be  appeased  or  put  down.  All  attempts 
to  hit  ui)on  a  means  of  reconciling  the  various  views  of  the  majority  of  the 
(Chambers,  and  the  proposals  of  the  Government  having  fallen  to  the  ground, 
the  Minister  presented  a  royal  decree  to  the  Chamber  authorizing  the 
Ministers  of  Justice  and  of  Finance  to  withdraw  the  bill  on  ecclesiastical  pro- 
l>erty. 

Thus,  owing  to  a  spirit  of  disunion  among  the  spoliators,  the  confiscation 
of  the  proi)erty  of  the  (■huvcli  and  the  destmction  of  the  monastic  orders  in 
Italy  is  for  a  while  deferred.  But  the  attempt  is  to  be  renewed  with  redoubled 
vigour  in  tho  new  Parliament.  The  temptation  to  enrich  the  State  at  the 
oxi>ense  of  the  Clmrch  must  for  a  long  time  l)eset  every  finance  minister  in 
impoverished  Italy ;  at  the  same  time  the  opportunity  to  gratify  this  pro- 
pensity will  be  made  easy  to  him  by  the  support  he  will  find  in  the  infidel 
pally,  who  desire  the  destniction  of  monasteries  a;*  a  means  towards  the 
overthrow  of  the  temi)onil  power  of  the  Pope,  and  of  religion  itselfl  It  is 
now  more  than  ever  necessary  for  those  who  have  any  regard  for  religion  to 
bestir  themselves  to  pi-event  the  public  mind  from  being  debauched  by  the 
incessant  and  infamous  calumnies  of  that  pirty  which  in  Italy  as  in  FVancc 
lets  no  opportunity  slip  to  pander  to  the  coiTuptions  of  the  heart  and  to  the 
pride  of  the  intellect. 

The  defence  of  the  inalieiuible  rights  and  of  the  independence  of  the  Church 
is  the  best  warfare  which  can  be  waged  against  all  such  moral  and  intellectual 
pen'ersions.  With  the  singleness  of  mind  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
rulers  of  the  (.^hurch,  the  Pope  has  taken  an  important  step  towards  this  end, 
in  addressing  a  letter  to  "  Victor  Emmanuel  II."  on  the  subject  of  nominating 
bishops  to  the  vacant  sees  in  Italy.  In  moving  tenns  the  Pope  deplored  the 
widowed  state  of  so  many  sees,  and  besought  the  King,  out  of  respect  to  the 
religious  welfare  of  the  Italian  i)eople,  to  put  an  end  to  such  an  anomalous 
state  of  things.  The  King  at  once  opened  negotiations  with  the  Holy  Sec  on 
this  subject  by  sending  Vegezzi,  a  man  of  moderate  views  and  of  a  religious 
disposition,  to  Rome,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  Pope  in  a  private 
interview.  In  such  a  negotiation  difficulties  of  course  were  sure  to  arise,  but 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  they  are  not  likely, 
whatever  delays  or  interruptions  may  arise,  to  prove  idtimatcly  insupenble, 
since  Victor  Emmanuel  himself  appears  anxious  in  this  particular  to  respect 
the  rights  and  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Holy  See.    Negotiations  of  a  delicate 
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character  are  now  said  to  be  pending  as  to  the  claims  of  the  de  facto  kiw^ 
to  have  an  oath  of  allegiance  administered  to  bishops  appointed  to  sees  in 
the  dominions  now  in  his  possession,  but  belonging  by  right  to  sovereigns 
thrust  by  revolutionary  violence  from  their  thrones.  The  solution  of  such 
(questions  is  to  be  left  with  implicit  confidence  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Sovereign  Pontiffl  On  the  one  hand  we  may  be  sure  that  no  principle  will 
suffer  loss  by  his  decision,  on  the  other,  that  the  good  of  religion  will  not  be 
sacrificed  to  political  considerations  or  to  dynastic  interests. 

The  interpellations  in  the  Turinese  Chambers  as  to  these  negotiations  arc 
not  without  grave  interest.  The  representatives  of  the  party  of  action  pro- 
fessed to  be  alarmed  that  the  Italian  Government,  in  the  desire  of  conciliating 
Rome,  were  sacrificing  the  rights  of  Italy.  It  was  again  and  again  asserted 
that  the  law  agamst  the  convents  was  withdrawn  out  of  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Pope.  One  deputy  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  "  the  Catholic 
party  had  conquered  without  fighting."  Another  set  up  the  theory  that  as 
all  official  commimications  between  the  Court  of  Rome  and  the  State  were 
broken,  aU  those  obstacles  were  consequently  removed  which  the  rigorous 
observance  of  concordats  threw  in  the  way  of  the  Govenmient,  and  that, 
indeed,  concordats  were  not  binding  on  the  legislature.  In  answer  to  the 
argument  that  "  the  settlement  of  the  relations  between  the  Church  and  the 
State  in  virtue  of  the  18th  article  of  the  Constitution,  was  a  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  to  be  exercised  independently  of  all  influence  of  Parliament  what- 
soever," the  same  deputy  who  had  ascribed  to  the  Chamber  the  power  of 
breaking  concordats  at  its  will  whenever  it  found  them  inconvenient,  declared 
that  he  regarded  as  of  no  force  whatever  arrangements  the  King  might  enter 
into  with  the  Holy  See  on  i-eligious  matters.  And  he  based  his  opinion  on 
the  ground  that  the  prerogatives  established  by  the  18th  article  of  the  Con- 
stitution were  of  the  same  nature  as  all  other  prerogatives  which  belonged  to 
a  constitutional  kuig.  These  prerogatives  could  not  be  exercised  by  the  king 
in  a  constitutional  country  but  on  the  responsibility  of  ministers,  who  were 
responsible  to  Parliament  (what  a  tnily  Whig  doctrine  this,  as  to  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Crown,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Sardinian  deputy).  This  deputy,  so 
liberal  in  disposing  of  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  others,  was  equally  so  in 
regard  to  property,  for  he  finished  by  declaring  tliat  there  were  many  archi- 
epLscopal  and  episcopal  sees  and  other  benefices  in  the  royal  patronage,  pro- 
ducing a  very  considerable  amount  of  rents,  which  ought  to  be  converted 
to  objects  of  public  utility.  In  reply  to  these  and  other  interpellations, 
Vacca,  the  Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice,  thus  described  the  character  of  the 
negotiations  with  Rome  : — "  The  Holy  Father,"  he  said,  "  has  thought  fit  to 
make  certain  propositions  with  the  design  of  coming  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Government  of  the  King  concerning  the  nominations  to  the  vacant 
sees  and  other  matters  purely  afiecting  spiritual  afiairs  and  the  interests  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  Ought  the  Government  to  hesitate  an  instant  to  accept 
such  propositions  ?  Could  it  draw  back  from  the  duty  of  treating  questions 
which,  inasmuch  as  they  intimately  concerned  spiritual  matters,  could  not 
fail  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  great  majority  of  the  population  of  the 
kingdom  ?  Could  it  decline  an  invitation  which  was  caused  by  a  want  keenly 
felt  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  and  which,  on  the  other  hand,  impinged  in 
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no  nLaimer  on  the  political  qucsstion  between  us  and  the  Court  of  Rome  ? 
Could  we  refuse  a  proposition  coming  from  the  venerated  Head  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  and  concerning  above  all  Catholic  interests  V 

At  the  same  time  the  Minister  Lanza  issued  a  circular  to  the  prefects, 
stating  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  bill  against  convents  was  in  nowise  owing 
to  the  negotiations  opened  with  Rome  ;  and  that  he  firmly  intended  in  the 
next  session  to  bring  in  again  the  Convent  Abolition  BilL  He  further 
declared  that  the  Grovemment  would  not  fail  in  its  duty  of  jealously  guarding 
the  rights  and  the  laws  of  the  State  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and 
of  maintaining  intact  the  political  questions,  which  were  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  religious  question. 

These  ministerial  declarations,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  were 
made  in  the  face,  of  a  hostile  Chamber,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  revolutionary 
party  in  the  country  which  loses  no  opportunity  to  excite  the  popular 
passions,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  taken  as  representing  the  exact  state  of 
things.  The  truth  is,  Victor  Emmanuel  and  a  minority  in  the  Cabinet  are 
anxious,  m  the  interests  of  the  monarchy  itself,  for  a  reconciliation  with 
Rome  and  with  religion.  They  have  raised  the  spectre  of  the  revolution  in 
the  country  which  they  know  not  how  to  lay.  The  demoralization  of  Itidy 
has  made  rapid  progress  in  the  last  few  years.  To  stiy  tliis  progress  before 
it  is  too  late  is  now  the  policy  nnd  the  hope  of  the  King,  and  of  some  of  the 
more  far-seeing  of  his  adWsers.  Victor  Enmianuel  fears  the  party  of  action. 
He  sees  in  their  projects  the  loss  of  his  throne  and  the  destruction  of  his 
dynasty.  The  King  wants  to  l)re«k  with  the  i*evolution  and  to  be  reconciled 
with  Rome.  In  the  coming  elections  he  must  i-ely  on  the  one  party 
or  the  other — on  those  who  wish  to  preserve  law,  order,  and  religion  ; 
or  on  those  who  ai*e  sworn  by  fraud  or  by  violence  to  upset  the  Papacy 
and  to  extirpate  religion.  The  King  and  his  advisers  have  a  difficult 
task  to  perform ;  they  have  played  too  long  with  the  revolution,  and 
benefited  too  largely  by  its  successes,  easily  to  resist  its  persuasions  or 
break  from  its  entanglements.  But  the  mission  of  Vegezzi  to  Rome  is 
an  evidence  of  a  desire  to  repair  the  injuries  and  outrages  done  to  religion 
both  in  the  Sardinian  States  and  in  the  new  kingdom;  it  is  a  pledge 
of  a  return  to  a  better  state  of  things,  and  it  gives  a  hope  for  the  future  of 
Ttaly.  This  important  step  was  taken,  too,  without  the  intermediary  of 
France.  Tlie  Pope  has  Ijeen  tme  to  the  answer  witli  which  he  always  put 
.'u<ide  the  proposals  of  Napoleon, — *'  Let  us  await  events."  He  waited  with 
confidence  for  the  favoumblc  opportunity  ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  see  a  dispo- 
j;iti(»n  in  Victor  Ennnanuel  to  retrace,  in  howsoever  slight  a  degree,  his  &l«c 
{•tcp**,  than,  forgetful  of  all  the  wrongs  i)erpetrated  against  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  Holy  See,  the  Poi)e  at  once  invited  him  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing on  those  matters  which  so  nearly  aftected  the  interests  of  religion 
throii;;hout  the  whole  of  Italy.  The  Pope  thus  gave  in  his  own  person  an 
illustrious  example  of  the  principle  which  he  recently  expressed,  that  in  these 
times  of  trial  especially  it  was  the  duty  of  Catholics  to  combine  an  exdasive 
faith  with  an  expansive  charity.  The  negotiations  thus  set  on  foot  are  said 
not  to  have  disappointed  the  Pope's  expectations,  and  that  during  their 
course  Victor  Emmanuel  has  shown  himself  perfectly  anxious  to  repair, 
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in  some  measure,  the  iujiiry  he  has  done  to  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Church.  In  the  first  instance  it  seemed  as  if  the  success  of  these  nep;o- 
tiations  would  have  been  delayed  on  a  question  of  form.  The  Italian 
Government  demanded  that  Signer  Vegezzi  should  present  himself  at  the 
Vatican  as  the  Plenipotentiary  of  the  King  of  Italy  ;  but  it  had  to  give  up 
this  point,  and  be  satisfied  that  the  Pope  accorded  to  Signer  Vegezzi  the 
title  of  Confidential  Envoy  of  the  King  Victor  EmmanueL 

The  proposed  Convention  is  to  have  no  diplomatic  character.  It  is 
asserted  that  in  place  of  a  treaty,  of  a  bilateral  contract,  the  two  parties  are 
to  exchange  letters  :  the  one  containing  the  propositions  of  the  King,  the 
other  their  acceptance  by  the  Pope.  The  contemplated  an'angement  is  in 
substance  the  renewal  of  the  concordats  which  previously  existed  in  the 
various  States  of  Italy. 

Whatever  may  be  the  after  effect  of  this  approximation  between  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  the  Holy  See,  its  immediate  result,  if  successful,  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  immense  importance,  in  the  i-etum  of  so  many  exiled  bishops — 
confessors  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice— to  the  sees  so  long  deprived  of 
their  guardianship.  Their  return,  too,  in  honour,  and  witliout  compromise  of 
principle,  may  not  be  without  its  influence  on  the  popular  mind.  It  is  never- 
theless important  to  remember  how  much  the  Church  in  Italy  has  suffered  in 
the  last  few  years  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Revolution,  and  how  many 
dioceses  may  now  be  benefited  by  the  act  of  the  Pope  in  taking  the  initiative 
in  the  Vegezzi  negotiations.  According  to  the  statistics  which  have  lately 
been  published  in  the  Unita  Vattolica^  it  appears  that  since  1860  the 
following  twelve  prelates  were  condemned  by  the  Piedmontese  tribimals  :—  - 
The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Imola,  the  Archbishop  of  Turin,  the  Bishops  of 
Faenza,  Mondovi,  Saluzzo,  Piacenza,  Parma,  Fossombrone,  Foggia,  the 
Capitular  Vicar  of  Bologna,  and  the  Vicar-General  of  Naples.  Police 
regulations  of  a  persecuting  and  vexatious  cliaracter  wei*e  put  in  force 
against  the  Cardinal  Archbishops  of  Ancona  and  of  Sesi ;  the  Arclibishops  of 
Urbino,  Spoleto,  Cameruio ;  the  Archbishops  of  Conza,  Boi-sano,  Sorrente  ; 
the  Bishops  of  Fano,  Guastalla,  of  Valle  Capacieo,  and  of  Anglona-Tursi. 
Seventeen  sees  are  vacant  by  death,  and  the  vacancies  have  been  left 
pui-posely  unfilled.  The  Canlinal -Archbishop  of  Pisa,  the  Cardinal- 
Archbishop  of  Fenno,  the  Bishops  of  Piacenza,  Avellino,  and  the  Capitular- 
Vicar  of  Milan,  have  been  transported  to  Turin.  Still  living  in  exile  from 
their  sees  are  the  Cardinal- Archbishop  of  Naples,  and  forty-one  other 
archbishops,  and  bishops,  and  abbots,  whose  mimes  it  would  be  tedious  to 
detail,  as  episcopal  banishment  affords,  unfoilunately,  no  longer  in  Italy  an 
exceptional  claim  to  public  attention.  Seventeen  other  prelates,  including  in 
that  nmnber  the  Archbishops  elect  of  Milan,  of  Eavenna,  and  Bologna,  were 
prevented  by  the  Sardinian  Government  from  taking  possession  of  their  sees 
and  metropolitan  cathedrals.  In  this  list  of  proscriptions  are  contained 
nearly  a  hundred  names— the  flower  of  the  Italian  Episcopacy,  and  more 
than  the  third  of  its  entire  number.  Who  shall  say  what  spiritual  loss 
millions  of  Catholics  have  not  suffered  from  the  enforced  absence  of  their 
supreme  guides  and  teachers  ?  Especially  great  has  been  the  danger  in 
these  troublous  times,  when  so  many,  and  such  satanic,  attempts  have  been 
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made  to  appeal,  tlu'ough  the  intellect  and  the  senses,  to  the  pride  and  to  the 
worst  jmssions  of  the  human  mind. 

Whatever  opinion  Louis  Najioleon  may  have  of  the  negotiations  touching 
the  spiritual  interests  of  Italy,  which,  without  his  advice  or  knowledge,  have 
been  commenced  between  Rome  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  it  is  certain  that 
Francis  II.  is  gratified  by  the  hope  that  at  least  some  of  the  wounds  which 
have  been  inflicted  on  his  unhappy  country  may  at  last  be  healed,  and  in  a 
manner,  too,  so  as  not  mifairiy  to  compromise  his  just  claims  to  the  throne 
of  Naples.  The  more,  indeed,  religion  recovers  its  rights  and  influence,  the 
greater  is  the  likelihood  of  a  i*etum  to  a  sense  of  justice  in  the  governing 
classes,  and  to  such  a  reaction  against  revolutionary  principles  as  can  alone 
lead  to  a  restoration  of  the  legitimate  Princes  to  their  usurped  kingdoms  and 
principalities.  And  even  if  this  wTre  not  so,  the  restoitition  of  religion,  without 
the  sacrifice  of  any  princii)le,  is,  of  course,  of  infinitely  more  importance 
than  any  political  considerations  or  dynastic  interests  whatsoever. 

If,  eventually,  the  new  Italian  State  is  to  consolidate  itself,  and  to  escape 
the  possibly  impending  horrors  of  a  bloody  and  impious  revolution,  it  can 
only  be  a  speedy  and  thorough  understanding  with  the  Holy  See— not  only 
as  regards  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Church,  but  also  as  to  the  civil  ri^ts 
and  dominions  of  the  Papacy.  But  such  a  reconciliation  can  only  be  bronglit 
about  by  a  rejection  of  revolutionary  principles  ;  and  such  a  rejection  would 
involve  a  struggle  to  the  bitter  end  with  the  impious  sectaries  and  revo- 
lutionists, who  are  as  much  the  enemies  of  all  social  order  as  they  are  of 
religion.  But  if  the  Government  of  Florence  have  the  good  will,  it  surely 
has  the  strength,  with  the  aid  of  religion,  and  the  moral  support  of  Bome 
and  of  all  conserv^ative  society  in  Eiu-ope,  to  come  victorious  out  of  such  a 
struggle. 

What  compromises,  in  the  interests  of  religion  and  for  the  good  of  society, 
may  eventually  be  necessary  to  save  Italy  from  the  destroying,  though, 
perhaps  purifying,  furnace  of  the  revolution,  are  surely  worth  the  making. 
Men,  now-a-days,  affect  to  spciik  lightly  of  the  revolution,  as  if  society  were 
so  civilLscd  as  to  make  men  incapable  of  committing  the  horrors  and  abomina- 
tioiLs  perpetrated  in  the  lust  century.  But  as  beneath  a  polished  skin 
lurks  many  a  ferociotts  beast,  so  in  society  to-day,  beneath  a  thin  covering 
of  smooth  and  philanthropic  phrases,  is  to  be  found  a  hatred  and  fear  in  the 
wide-spread  revolutionary  party  in  Italy,  as  in  France,  in  Belgium,  and  ui 
some  parts  of  Germany,  which  are  capable  on  such  a  provocation,  as,  for 
instance,  the  return  of  Itivly  to  the  paths  of  religious  and  of  political  order,  of 
breaking  out  in  such  an  ungovcniablc  fury  as  to  show  how  far  even  in  this  age  of 
high  })ut  supei-ficiiil  civilizjition  the  malice  of  man  am  go.  To  encliain  this  wild 
beast  of  impiety  and  demagogy  in  Italy  men  may  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice, 
or  to  compromise  at  least,  some  of  their  rights.  Such  a  compromise,  only  to 
be  tolemted  on  the  most  urgent  and  sacred  need,  is  yet  one,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
of  the  eventual  conditions  of  the  reiitoration  of  order  and  religion  in  Italy. 
Such  a  compromise  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  a  tacit  homage  to  the 
success  of  the  revolution,  but  as  a  condition  of  its  progress  being  checked, 
and  of  its  principles  behig  crushed  out  by  those  who  have  most  profited  by 
its  successful  crimes. 
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Withont  the  sanction  and  countenance  of  the  Pope  the  new  Italian  State 
cannot  consolidate  itself;  its  enemies  are  so  fierce  and  numerous  that  it  needs 
the  active  support  and  the  strength  it  can  alone  find  in  the  Catholic  party. 
But  this  effective  sanction  the  Holy  See  can  bestow  only  on  a  State  which 
has  ceased  to  violate  the  principles  of  public  justice,  and  has  come  to  terms 
of  agreement  with  those  princes  who  have  been  dispossessed  of  their  terri- 
tories by  the  force  of  the  Revolution.  But  for  Italy,  left  to  its  own  forces, 
without  a  thorough  reconciliation,  political  a.s  well  as  religious,  with  Rome, 
there  are  three  probable  contingencies.  Either  by  its  inherent  weakness,  or 
by  the  gradual  growth  of  sound  iK)litical  and  religious  principles  in  the 
governing  classes,  Italy  may  return  to  tlie  status  ante  quo,  and  to  a  complete 
restoration  of  the  dispossessed  princes ;  but  such  an  operation,  if  even 
possible  under  existing  circumstances,  would  at  least  be  of  so  slow  a  character 
as  almost  to  deprive  it  of  a  reasonable  chance  of  success.  Or,  secondly,  the 
aggressive  and  restless  ambition  of  the  new  State,  governed  on  revolutionary 
principles,  may  provoke  the  avenging  sword  of  Austria,  and  the  restoration 
would  then  depend  on  the  fearful  issue  of  a  European  war.  Or,  in  the  third 
and  more  probable  contingency,  Italy  would  fall  a  prey  to  the  wild  anarchy 
of  revolution,  in  which  would  be  let  loose  in  all  their  horrors  the  long  pent 
up  social,  religious,  and  political  passions,  not  of  Italy  only,  but  of  all  Europe. 
The  result  of  perhaps  the  most  fearfiil  encounter  Christian  society  would  have 
had  to  sustain  would  leave  Italy  exhausted  and  nerveless  at  the  feet  of  its 
conquerors,  but  with  the  memory  of  deeds  which  it  would  make  any  sacrifice 
to  be  able  to  forget. 

It  woidd  seem,  tlierefoi'e,  the  lirst  duty  of  Catholics  to  do  all  in  their 
lK)wer  to  save  their  country  from  such  an  impending  calamity.  The  purifi- 
cation of  Italy  by  fire  and  sword,  and  by  all  the  dread  horrors  and  crimes  of 
a  civil  and  religious  war,  is  not  a  contingency  to  be  lightly  spoken  of  or 
lightly  wished  for.  It  is  the  last  scourge  in  God's  hands  for  an  impenitent 
and  fallen  nation.  But  in  spite  of  the  crunes  and  injustice  of  the  revolution, 
Italy  has  surely  not  yet  come  to  such  a  pitch ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are 
symptoms  of  reaction  setting  in  in  the  court  and  in  the  country. 

The  Pope  has  taken  advantage  of  this  tendency  to  attempt  to  bring  about  an 
amelioration  in  the  religious  relations  of  the  new  State  to  the  Church ;  and 
Catholic  politicians  in  Italy  ought  at  once  to  avail  themselves  of  this  turn  in  the 
state  of  things  to  fonn  a  strong  and  really  Catholic  party  in  the  new  Chambers. 
In  the  impending  elections,  the  inftuence  of  the  clergy  would  be  of  incalcu- 
lable service  in  securing  good  candidates,  and  in  bringing  voters  to  the  poll. 
The  i)olicy  of  abstention  on  the  part  of  goo<l  Catholics  and  royalists  from 
public  affairs  seems,  under  existing  circmnstances,  a  fatal  mistake.  Such 
a  policy,  proposed  by  short-sighted  but  well-meaning  men,  was  pursued  imder 
somewhat  similar  circumstances  by  the  legitimists  in  France,  by  the  Carlists 
in  Si>ain,  and  by  the  Miguelists,  with  perhaps  greater  justification,  in  Por- 
tugal. Its  residts  were  disastrous.  In  either  coimtry  the  reins  of  Grovcm- 
ment  fell  for  a  long  series  of  years  into  the  hands  of  the  revolutionists.  The 
Chiurch  was  persecuted  and  plundered ;  the  nations  were  corrupted.  The 
fate  of  revolutionary  Spain,  and  of  Portugal,  and  of  France  itself,  the  alternate 
victim  of  democracy  and  of  Ctesarism,  ought  to  setYe  as  a  warning  to  the 
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C-atholic  and  royalist  ixai-ty  in  Italy.  In  the  approaching  elections,  care 
ought  to  be  taken  to  s^ecure  a  real  representation  of  the  wishes  and  feelings 
of  the  people.  The  large  iiinss  of  the  Italian  population  are  sincerely 
attached  to  the  Church  and  to  the  I'eligious  institutions  of  the  country. 
Siurely,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  leaders  of  the  people  in  the  interests  of  the 
Church  and  of  society,  to  give  expression  to  this  faith  and  attachment  in  the 
most  public  and  effective  manner.  The  Turinese  Cliambers  represented  in 
no  manner  the  feelings  and  principles  of  the  people.  It'was  a  packed 
Parliament.  According  to  the  electoral  law,  each  deputy  represents  50,00(> 
citizens.  But  from  a  recent  examination  it  appears  that  in  forty  electoral 
cy)lleges,  representing  about  two  millions  of  citizeiLs,  there  were  only  41,497 
i-egistered  electors ;  that  is  to  say  that  but  little  moi-e  than  two  per  cent,  of 
the  population  had  put  forward  their  claim  of  electing  representatiyes  ;  and 
of  this  number  not  much  more  tlum  lialf  actually  voted.  To  remedy  such 
a  giievous  state  of  things  let  the  royalists  and  good  Catholics  come  forward 
to  a  man  in  the  pending  elections.  We  by  no  means  underrate,  fiislly,  the 
difficulty  of  the  ta.^k,  nor,  secondly,  the  niunbers  and  'power  of  the  revolu- 
tionary and  iri'eligious  i>tirty.  It  is  difficult  for  men  attached  to  the  royalist 
cause,  and  to  the  fallen  dyujiftties  of  Italy,  to  give  up  all  hoi)e  of  a  speedy 
restoration,  and,  l>y  taking  an  active  \ys\vt  in  public  life  in  support  of  the 
principles  of  order  and  of  religion,  i)Ostpone  the  cause  of  legitimacy  to  the 
duty  of  saving  their  countiy  from  the  wild  anarchy  of  revolution.  Such 
men  must  do  violence  to  their  feelings  and  pei-sonal  sympathies  ;  but  by  such 
a  course  they  make  no  sacrifice  of  principle.  For  the  lesser  must  yield  to 
the  higher  principle ;  and  if  society  and  religion  can  alone  be  saved  fifoni 
great  injury  and  pennanent  loss  by  the  present  Siicrifice  of  the  royalist  cause, 
undoubtedly  that  cause  must  l>e  sjicrificed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  policy  of 
inaction  is  simpler  and  safer.  It  has  been  often  trieiL  It  is  no  innovation 
on  i)juty  ti-aditions.  But  is  such  a  policy  always  wise,  is  it  always  just  ?  Tlic 
universal  abstention  of  Royalists  and  good  Catholics  is  a  terrible,  we  will  not 
call  it  revenge,  but  punishment  on  their  enemies.  It  may  ntin  a  usurping 
monarch,  but  sometimes  not  befoi'e  it  lias  inflicted  an  injuiy  upon  society  and 
religion,  which  may  take  generations  of  good  government  to  repair.  No  man 
has  a  right  to  put  society,  far  less  I'eligion,  to  such  an  ordeal.  If,  as  it 
hoonjs  to  us,  the  public  good  at  the  present  juncture  calls  for  the  participur 
tion  of  Royalists  and  good  (.-at holier  in  the  elections  and  in  the  Chambers, 
the  cause  of  legitimacy,  however  dear  to  them  and  however  sacred  in  prin- 
ciple, is  not  a  duty  under  the  existing  circumstances  of  Italy,  so  imperative 
as  to  warrant  their  abstention.  And,  secondly,  in  the  performance  of  this 
primary  duty  we  do  not  misconceive  the  character  and  extent  of  the  opposition 
they  may  hjive  to  encounter.  Tlie  presence  and  political  activity  of  the  Catholic 
party  will  rouse  all  the  inxy  of  the  revolutionists.  Victor  Emmanuel,  even  if 
he  wish  it,  may  not  be  able  to  break  with  his  former  friends.  He  is  sur- 
rounded by  ill-advLsers  :  his  cabinet  is  divided.  Prince  Napoleon,  the 
Imperial  revolutionist,  is  his  step-son,  and  should  the  king  yield  to  evil  influ- 
ences, and  refuse  to  l>e  reconciled  to  Rome,  the  Catholics  in  the  Cliambers 
may  have  again  to  encounter  the  hostility  of  a  revolutionary  government  as 
wcU  as  tliat  of  the  open  enemies  of  religion  ^  and  these  enemies  of  rdigiou 
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and  of  civil  society  in  Italy  are  numerous  and  well  organized.  Already  they 
have  raised  their  voice,  declaring  that  "  between  Italy  and  the  Pope  only  one 
reconciliation  is  possible,  tlie  absolute  separation  of  the  two  powers  founded 
on  the  political  unity  of  the  nation."  * 

Another  still  more  fiirious  Mazzinian  organ,t  speaking  of  the  illustrious 
Archbishop  of  Naples,  says  that  "  to  enthrone  archbishops  and  bishops  of  this 
party  the  Grovernment  must  have  them  accompanied  by  entire  regiments,  and 
even  then  they  will  not  succeed,  for  between  the  purpose  and  its  fulfilment 
will  occur  too  many  days  of  September. ^^ 

The  Masonic  lodges  are  organizing  meetings  in  some  of  the  large  towns, 
but  hitherto  with  very  little  success,  to  protest  against  reconciliation  with 
Rome.  Perambulating  companies,  as  Sig.  Massimo  d'Azeglio  terms  them, 
traverse  the  country  to  raise  an  agitation  against  the  Vegezzi  negotiations, 
but  they  find  little  or  no  response  from  the  nation.  The  mass  of  the  people 
are  quiet,  and  look  with  a  favourable  eye  to  a  reconciliation  with  Rome. 
The  more  respectable  newspapers  speak  hopefully  of  a  return  to  a  whole- 
somer  state  of  things  than  that  which  has  so  long  threatened  the  peace  of  the 
country.  The  opposition  conies  from  professional  agitators,  and  finds  its  only 
support  in  the  extreme  iwlitical  jiarties,  in  a  few  olwcure  municipal  councils, 
and  in  the  univei'sities  of  Bologna,  Naples,  Pisa,  and  Modena. 

If,  however,  the  Govermnent  of  Victor  Emmanuel  yield  to  a  noisy  and 
violent  faction,  or  to  secret  intrigues,  and  if  out  of  timidity  or  reluctance, 
springing  from  no  matter  what  motive,  the  well-disposed  allow  the  leadership 
of  the  country  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary  party,  who  shall 
say  how  long  society  in  Italy,  ali-eady  so  disturbed,  shall  hold  together  i 
Lawlessness  will  succeed  violence,  resi)ect  for  religion  and  order  will  altogether 
disappear,and  revolutionized  Italy  will  approach  that  state  which  precedes  socml 
anarchy.  Even  the  Times  is  already  forced  to  complain  of  some  of  the  results 
of  the  revolutionary  mle  which  has  for  five  years  prevailed  in  Italy.  "  Ten 
years  ago,"  it  says,  "  when  the  Bourbon  ruled  in  Naples  and  the  Austrian  in 
Lombardy,  an  English  gentleman  in  search  of  health  or  pleasure  might  travel 
all  over  Italy  without  the  fear  of  greater  inconvenience  than  might  be  inflicted 
by  passports,  mosquitoes,  internal  custom-houses,  bad  n)ads,  and  extortionate 
innkeepers.  Since  then  Italy  has  regenerated  hereelf,  has  thrown  off  her 
tyrants,  and  has  actually  bimlcned  herself  with  an  enormous  debt  in  the 
maintenance  of  an  army  designed  for  the  purpose  of  defence  externally  and 
internally.  But  Italy's  army,  though  enough  to  min  her  finances,  is  insuftl- 
cient  for  the  protection  of  her  own  people  or  of  the  strangers  who  visit  her 
shores  from  brutal  violence  and  spoliation." 

The  Pope  has  pointed  out  to  the  Grovernment  of  Florence,  as  the  sole 
remedy  to  the  anarchy  which  threatens  civil  as  well  as  religious  life  in  Italy, 
the  reconciliation  of  the  coimtry  with  Rome,  and  a  return  to  Catholic  prin- 
ciples of  government.  Is  the  Grovernment  wise  enough  to  accept  the  Pope's 
offer,  and  act  up  to  its  spirit  ?  That  is  the  Italian  question  which  is 
now  under  discussion.  The  Pope  has  shown  his  appreciation  of  the  vast 
importance  and  the  difficulties  attending  these  negotiations,  in  the  reply 

•  H  DirittOy  4th  May.  t  ^  Ckmdt<i  del  Popolo, 
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which  he  gave  to  the  address  presented  to  him  by  Caidiual  Mattel  '^  The 
course  of  tJie  Pontificate/'  he  says,  '^  is  full  of  difficulties  and  dangers,  and 
the  Pontiff  has  really  need  of  God's  assistance."  He  then  oompaies  such  as 
are  seduced  from  justice  by  the  ideas  of  unity  and  glory,  to  the  Israelites  who 
separated  from  the  prophet  Samuel  to  appeal  to  King  Saul,  and  who  found 
in  phice  of  unity  division,  in  place  of  glory  affliction  without  end.  "  Let  us 
aibandon,"  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  concludes,  "every  idea  of  personal  satis- 
faction, to  devote  ourselves  to  the  interests  of  Grod  and  His  Church.  Let  us 
defend  sacred  interests  by  our  word  and  by  our  works,  and  if  we  cannot 
uccomplLih  more,  we  shall  thus  obtain  a  crown  not  fragile,  but  unchangeoblc 
and  immortal." 

After  tlie  masterly  and  exhaustive  mamier  in  which  M.  Thiers  treated  the 
Roman  question,  and  the  logical  force  which  he  sliowed  in  proving  froBi  a 
])olLtical  point  of  view  the  necessity  of  the  maintenance  of  the  civil  dominions 
of  the  Pope,  it  would  seem  abuost  ijnpossible  Uiat  any  discussion  of  fresb  in- 
terest could  be  extracted  out  of  this  subject.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  M. 
(le  Persigny  has  visited  Home,  and  with  a  flippancy  which  seems  peouluir  ito 
the  politicians  who  now  govern  Fi-ance,  announces  that  he  has  discovered  iiu" 
solution  of  the  Italian  difficulty.  M.  de  Persigny  has  an  idea  whidi  be 
hastens  to  impai-t,  not  only  to  M.  Troplong,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  iaut 
to  the  whole  world.  His  idea  is  that  in  the  times  in  which  wa  live  the 
exercise  of  i)olitical  sovereignty  by  a  priest  is  very  difficult,  if  not  imposuUe  ; 
whereas  at  the  time  when  tliLj  kind  of  sovereignty  was  established  i^  va« 
natural  and  easily  exercised.  Ecclosiiustical  government  is  feudal  in  its  (origin 
and  character,  and  was  in  liarmony  witli  the  requirement's  and  ideas  of  the 
times,  when  a  suzexiiui  prince,  whether  ecclesiastic  or  lay,  might  be  veiy  irich 
and  very  powerfiU  without  having  to  mix  himself  up  with  tlie  adiuiuLiti«(ion 
of  his  State.  But  when  the  feudal  system  disappeared,  then,  according  to 
M.  de  Persigny,  the  pu])lic  mind  wius  struck  by  tlie  incompatibility  between 
the  priesthood  and  the  functions  of  ffovemment.  "  Tlie  jKiople,"  to  give  M. 
de  Persigny's  own  words,  **  were  shocked  to  see  the  priest^s  of  a  religion  wJuMe 
kingdom  is  not  of  tills  world  mixed  up  in  all  the  interests,  in  all  the  pasiiops 
of  the  world,  governing  them,  directing  them  ;  and  this  spectacle  scandaUnDg 
every  day  more  and  more  the  minds  of  men,  it  c;ime  to  pass  under  the 
influence  of  public  opinions  that,  step  by  step,  all  the  ecclesiastical  aovewign- 
ties  dLsappeai'cd  from  Kurope.  Tlic  Pope  alone,  owing  to  the  superior 
prestige  of  his  position,  survives  for  a  time  the  univei-sal  overthrow  of 
ecclesiastical  sovereignties,  but  soon  he  in  his  turn  feels  tlie  ground,  onoe  bo 
solid  to  his  predecessor,  shake  beneath  lus  feet.  We  were  astonished  to  see 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  forced  to  have  recourse  to  foreign  troopa  to  keep  down 
his  own  subjects.  To  obtain  an  artificial  security,  the  chief  of  the  Guelphs 
was  reduced  to  become  a  Gibelline.  He  who  had  been  so  long  the  protector 
of  Italy  against  tlie  Grermanic  CWsars  delivered  Italy  to  its  enemies  and  con- 
demned it  to  slavery.''  It  is  not  neccessary  to  point  out  the  transparent 
fallacies  of  M.  de  Persigny's  hasty  generalizations,  nor  will  we  retort  on 
this  disingenuous  writer  that  the  Germanic  Cseaar  who  has  delivered  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Pope  into  the  liands  of  his  enemies  has  his  throne  no  longer 
on  the  other  side  of  tl^e  Bhine.    It  is  M.  de  Persigny's  idea  that  the  eventa 
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which  have  taken  away  its  eastern  provinces  from  the  Holy  See  are,  in  truth, 
a  providential  intervention,  inasmuch  as  now  they  make  it  possible  to  main- 
tain, at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  temporal  power  at  Home  and  the  unity 
of  Italy.    We  are  now  coming  to  the  pith  and  kernel  of  his  idea,  but  it  was 
not  worth  the  trouble  of  picking  off  the  husk,  for  it  has  nothing  new  to 
offer  nor  is  it  soimd  in  substance.    The  Papal  provinces  were  necessary,  he 
aignes,  for  the  unity  of  Italy,  and  were  injurious  to  the  Pope,  "  inasmuch  as 
sacerdotal  government  is  contrary  to  the  interests  of  modem  civilization,  and 
because  the  intervention  of  the  priest,  in  the  name  of  religion,  in  all  the 
affairs  of  civil  life  is  injurious  to  the  liberty  and  dignity  of  the  citizen.*' 
And  another  cause  as  potent,  he  adds,  is  the  prodigious  movement  which  is 
carrying  on  the  whole  nation  towards  its  new  destinies,  and  Rome  lives  of  the 
life  of  Italy.    "  The  idea,  then,"  he  concludes  from  all  this,  "  which  seems 
to  me  would  be  accepted  with  the  greatest  favour  at  Bome,  is  that  the 
subjects  of  the  Pope  should  be  considered  as  Italians,  that,  though  preserving 
their  character  as  Roman  citizens,  they  miglit  enter  the  public  service  of 
Italy  in  all  capacities,  civil  as  weU  as  military,  move  about  freely,  and 
without  the  impediments  of  custom-hoase  officers  and  police  regulations,  as 
veritable  Italians ;  and  that,  lastly,  Rome,  under  the  Pontifical  government, 
should  be  83  a  neutral  territory,  a  sacred  asylum,  in  the  heart  of  the  common 
country  where  the  two  sentiments — veneration  for  the  Holy  Father  and  love 
for  Italy — might  blend  themselves  in  a  common  aspiration."     In  what  does 
this  grand  idea  of  M.   de  Persigny's,  stripped  of  its  pompous  verbiage, 
differ,  we  should  like  to  know,  from  About's  famous  proposition  of  the 
Vatican  and  a  garden  where  the  Pope  might  meditate  on  the  mins  of  Rome  ? 
The  revolutionary  principle  is  parent  of  both  ideas  ;  in  the  same  spirit  it  Is 
proposed  to  sacrifice  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  Papacy  to  what  ai*e  called 
by  both  the  exigencies  of  modem  civilization.     This  idea,  with  which  M. 
fie  Persigny  wa^  inspired  on  his  visit  to  Italy,  and  which  was  to  have  solved 
every  difficulty,  seems  to  Lave  found  no  countenance  at  Rome,  for  the  cor- 
respondent of  M.  Troplong  becomes  abusive  and  import uient.     He  declares 
that  the  Pope,  the  Cardinals,  the  congregations,  the  Government,  are  under  the 
yoke  of  a  party  organized  ever  so  long  ago  at  Rome  by  the  enemies  of  France 
— a  party  which  in  its  hatred  of  her  civil  legislature  would  stake  without 
Bcmple  against  what  it  calls  the  revolution,  the  safety  of  twenty  Popes  ;  and 
which,  master  of  all  the  instruments  of  the  spiritual  power,  has  no  other 
thought  than  to  make  use  of  them  for  the  disorganization  of  France  and  the 
triumph  of  her  enemies.    The  writer  of  this  letter,  which  is  to  enlighten  the 
world  as  to  the  tme  state  of  things  at  Rome,  describes  this  party  (which  he 
calumniates,  more,  perhaps,  through  ignorance  than  malice,  as  often  as  he 
speaks  of  them)  as  composed  of  a  host  of  deacons,  sub-deacons,  monsignori, 
priests,  monks,  princes,  nobles,  advocates,  &c.,  scattered  up  and  down  in  the 
numerous  congregations  which  form  in  some  sort  so  many  sections  of  a  vast 
council  of  state  ;  he  tells  his  correspondent  to  figure  to  himself  this  adminis- 
tration of  the  spiritual  government  of  the  universe  with  its  three  or  foiu* 
thousand  subordinates,  ecclesiastic  or  lay,  at  Rome,  and  its  fifteen  thousand 
agents  or  correspondents  abroad,  and  then  to  reflect  that  all  this  hierarchy, 
that  all  this  vast  oiganization,  is  agitated  by  the  same  idea,  moved  by  the 
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same  passion,  and  that  it  inarches  to  the  same  end,  and  then  not  to  be 
astonished  at  the  impotence  of  the  Pope,  although  the  wisest  and  the  holiest 
of  men,  to  subdue  such  an  agglomeration  of  forces.  M.  de  Persigny  then  adds, 
with  a  touch  of  malice  in  his  pen,  that  this  conspiracy  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Papacy  against  the  sole  power  which  protects  it,  and  can  protect  it,  has  for 
fifteen  years  made  the  common  Father  of  the  Faithful  the  instrument  of  its 
political  passions,  and  which,  out  of  repugnance  to  its  social  state,  has  never 
ceased  to  calumniate  a  nation  whose  character,  whose  grandeur,  and  whose 
virtues  it  has  no  knowledge  of.  Still,  speaking  of  those  eminent  Catholics, 
clerical  or  lay,  who,  in  Home  or  out  of  it,  will  not  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the 
teuiix)ral  rights  of  the  Papacy  in  favour  of  the  revolution,  at  the  bidding  of  no 
matter  what  agents,  M.  de  Persigny  has  the  audacity  to  say,  "  that  the  grout 
name  of  Providence  which  they  invoke  on  all  occasions,  and  to  whom  they  refer 
the  solution  of  all  difficulties,  has  no  other  signification  in  their  minds  than 
the  fatalism  of  the  Turk."  Again,  he  adds,  as  if  his  vexation  at  the  contempt 
which  befell  his  great  idea  knew  no  bounds,  that  the  faction  which  governs  at 
Home  understands  nothing,  listens  to  nothing,  and  wishes  for  nothing,  but 
for  that  which  flatters  its  passions  ;  and  if,  he  adds,  they  should  drag  the 
P»>pe  again  uito  exile,  France  will  look  quietly  on  at  the  departure  of  the 
Vo\}e  and  his  followers.  It  will  establish  at  Rome  a  Provisional  Government 
to  administer  the  States  of  the  Church  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  and  to 
make,  in  his  absence,  the  necessary  reforms,  and  so  reorganize  the  Government 
as  to  conciliate  the  interests  of  the  Papacy  Mdth  the  Italian  sentiments  of  the 
people  ;  and  then  patiently  await  the  day  when  it  shall  please  the  Pope  to 
remount  the  throne  of  his  predecessors,  freed  from  all  causes  which  could 
have  compromised  its  security. 

Such  is  the  notable  scheme  which,  with  we  know  not  what  motive,  M.  de 
Persigny  proposes  as  a  solution  of  the  Roman  question.  Its  effect  would  be, 
whatever  the  motive,  to  sacrifice  every  temporal  right  which  the  Holy  See 
l>ossesses  to  the  Revolution.  If,  however,  the  Pope  refuse  to  accept  the 
nominal  sovereignty  which  M.  de  Persigny  proposes,  as  best  befitting  his 
ecclesiastical  dignity  in  these  days  of  advanced  civilization,  then  he  threatens 
Rome  with  a  Provisional  Government,  which  shall  not  only  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Roman  Crovemment,  but  of  the  ver}' 
principles  on  which  they  were  founded,  and  which  have  made  Rome,  for  a 
thousand  years  and  more,  the  supreme  guardian  of  right  and  justice.  After 
the  work  of  "  reorganization  "  has  been  thoroughly  accomplLsihed  by  a  Pro- 
visional Government — i,e.  the  so-called  Roman  National  Committee — M.  de 
Persigny  will  allow  the  Pope  to  return  to  Rome,  but  then  only  as  the  servant, 
with  the  tiara  on  his  head,  of  the  Revolution.  To  this  scheme  of  a  shadowy 
sovereignty  at  the  Vatican,  we  infinitely  prefer  the  bold  revolutionary  pro- 
gramme enunciated  at  Ajaccio,  which  demands  the  absolute  destruction  of 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  Solferino  and 
Magenta.  The  sweeping  and  subversive  theories  which  Prince  Napoleon 
deduced  from  the  precepts  and  example  of  Napoleon  the  Great,  and  which  he 
paraded  to  the  world  as  the  only  principles  such  as  the  Fnmce  of  the 
Napoleons  could  either  recognize  or  sanction,  either  at  home  or  in  its  relations 
with  Europe,  have  been  emphatically  disavowed  by  the  Emperor  in  the  face 
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of  France  and  of  Europe.  The  revolutionary  Prince  has  been  silenced,  and 
has  fiillen  into  disgrace  ;  but  the  lesser  offender,  in  point  of  rank,  has 
escaped,  or  is  left  to  be  silenced  and  chastised  by  the  Catholics  of  Europe, 
whom  he  has  so  grossly  insulted  and  outraged.  There  is  one  remarkable 
passage,  however,  in  M.  de  Persign/s  letter,  in  which,  like  the  Sibyl  of 
old,  he  is  forced,  as  it  were  against  his  will,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth. 
Speaking  of  the  Mazzinian  idea  of  making  Rome  the  capital  of  the  new 
kingdom,  he  says  : — ^'  Such  a  pretension  of  modem  Italy  in  the  presence  of 
Pagan  Rome  would  be  as  puerile  as  in  the  presence  of  Catholic  Rome  it 
would  be  odious.  In  the  midst  of  that  innumerable  quantity  of  churches,  of 
religious  monuments  of  every  sort  and  of  such  magnificence,  what  would 
Italy  do  ?  Would  she  become  pious  or  infidel  ?  No  ;  between  these  two 
cities,  Rome  Pagan  and  Rome  Catholic,  which  run  parallel  with  one  another, 
crowd  upon  one  another,  and  so  entangle  themselves,  there  is  no  room  for  a 
political  capital,  and  my  astonishment  is  to-day,  since  I  have  seen  Rome 
with  my  own  eyes,  that  such  a  question  could  have  been  seriously 
mooted.  A  consideration,  besides,  of  a  higher  nature  governs  the  whole 
of  this  question,  and  that  is  that  Rome — Pagan  Rome  as  well  as  Chris- 
tian Rome — does  not  belong  to  Italy,  but  to  the  universe.*'  What 
people,  indeed,  can  set  themselves  up  as  the  exclusive  heir  of  ancient 
Rome  ?  Rome,  in  spreading  itself  over  the  world,  to  conquer  it,  has  mingled 
its  blood  with  the  barbarians,  as  the  barbarians,  in  invading  Italy,  have 
mixed  themselves  up  with  the  Romans.  We  transalpine  Gauls— Iberians, 
Britons,  Cermans, — we  are  also  as  much  the  children  of  Rome  as  the 
cisalpine  Gauls,  the  Etruscans  and  the  Latins.  As  they  do,  and  as  much  as 
they,  we  feel  coursing  in  our  veins  that  noble  blood — the  most  glorious  blood 
of  history ;  and  as  heirs  of  Rome  we  can  cede  the  right  of  precedence  to 
none.  It  is,  then,  but  just  that  the  cradle  of  our  civilization  belong  to  no 
people,  but  that  it  be  the  xmdivided  property  of  all  the  European  peoples — a 
neutral  ground,  where  all  coming  to  visit  the  tombs  of  their  common  ancestors 
may  give  one  another  the  hand.  In  regard  to  Catholic  Rome  our  right  is 
still  more  striking.  The  capital  of  the  Christian  world — the  seat  of  the 
spiritual  Government  of  all  the  Catholics  of  the  universe — cannot  belong 
exclusively  to  one  particular  State.  Constituted,  organized,  enriched  for 
centuries  by  the  piety  of  the  faithful  of  the  entire  world,  Rome  must  remain 
the  property,  the  centre,  the  common  appendage  of  all  the  Catholic  powers. 
We  accept  this  principle  of  M.  de  Persigny,  that  for  the  sake  of  the  fitness 
of  things,  and  in  the  interests  of  Catholic  piety.  Revolutionary  Italy  must 
forego  Rome  for  its  capital ;  but  does  not  M.  de  Persigny  see  that  this 
principle  concludes  with  still  greater  force  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  inde- 
pendent sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  so  necessary  to  the  good  government  of 
the  Church,  Italy  ought  to  restore  the  provinces  it  has  annexed,  as  consti- 
tuting the  most  important  element  of  such  an  independeut  sovereignty  ?  In 
the  name  of  the  principle  he  has  evoked,  M.  de  Persigny  ought  to  work  for 
the  restitution  of  those  Papal  provinces  which  were  seized  by  Sardinia,  with 
the  connivance,  at  least,  of  his  imperial  master. 

In  the  midst  of  these  political  conflicts,  which  are  so  exciting  the  minds 
of  imperial  princes  and  ministers,  the  Freemasons  of  Paris  as  of  Italy,  of 
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Belgium  as  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  are  not  idle.  In  the  lodges  of  Paris, 
assembled  to  elect  a  Grand  Master,  a  discussion  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  a  Gk)d.  After  a  solemn  debate,  it  was  carried, 
we  believe,  by  a  small  majority,  that  the  masonic  rules  should  admit,  as 
heretofore,  the  existence  of  a  supreme  Being.  Between  the  deist  and  the 
atheistical  journals  of  Paris  a  fierce  and  shameless  controversy  has  been 
waged  on  the  fitness  of  such  a  decision,  much  to  the  disedification  and  scandal 
of  the  public  At  the  same  time,  a  petition,  emanating  from  a  like  source,  has 
been  presented  to  the  Senate,  praying  that  it  would,  by  a  solemn  declaration, 
affirm  the  legality  of  the  marriage  of  apostate  priests.  The  claim  of  the 
petition  was  based  on  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  all  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  on  the  principle  of  the  liberty  of  worships,  of  whidi  the  State  was 
the  guardian.  The  reporter  of  the  committee  to  which  the  petition  had  been 
referred,  showed  that  the  codes  of  Justinian  had  declared  the  illegality  of  the 
marriage  of  priests,  and  that  numerous  councils  had  pronounced  the  ab- 
solute nullity  of  all  such  marriages.  Those  laws  had  always  been  in  force 
under  the  monarchy  of  France.  This  prohibition  was  removed  after  the 
revolution  of  1789 ;  by  a  decree  of  the  19th  of  July,  1793,  the  bishops  who 
attempted  to  place  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  tbe  marriage  of  priests  were 
punished  by  transportation.  But  in  spite  of  all  these  persecuti<n]s,  the  great 
majority  of  the  clergy  remained  fiftithful  to  the  laws  of  the  Church ;  and  even 
in  the  midst  [of  that  society  shaken  by  revolutionary  laws,  there  always 
existed  a  profound  repugnance  against  married  priests.  Napoleon  the  First, 
when  he  promulgated  the  concordat,  re-established  the  rules  prescribed  by 
the  Church  under  the  monarchy,  and  notably  those  relating  to  the  ordination 
of  priests  and  the  vow  of  celibacy.  The  committee  had  examined  the  matter 
in  regard  to  the  constitutional  principles  of  the  State,  and  it  could  not 
discover  how  equality  before  the  law  and  the  liberty  of  conscience  and  of 
worship  were  menaced  by  the  interdiction  of  CathoHc  priests  to  contnct 
marriage.  The  priest  had  contracted  a  voluntary  obligation  as  the  condition 
of  entering  the  ministry  and  of  acquiring  its  privileges.  Was  it  contended, 
the  speaker  asked,  that  a  premium  should  be  conferred  on  apostasy ;  and 
was  it  thus  that  the  principle  of  equality  before  the  law  was  understood  ? 
The  petitioner  was  no  less  in  error  when  he  spoke  of  an  infringement  of  the 
liberty  of  worship  and  of  conscience.  It  was  necessary  for  religum  that  its 
secular  traditions  should  be  enforced,  and  for  the  priest  that  he  should  not  be 
permitted  to  withdraw  from  obligations  which  he  had  imposed  on  himself. 
Condemned  by  religion,  reprobated  by  public  opinion,  should  the  apostate 
priest  be  protected  by  the  law  1  That,  indeed,  would  be  the  most  grievous 
of  scandals.  What  liberty,  said  the  reporter  to  the  committee,  in  conclusion, 
would  it  be  for  the  father  to  see  his  daughter  entrapped  into  a  marriage  which 
he  abhorred  ?  As  a  citizen  he  would  regard  his  fSunily  degraded  by  a  marriage 
which  the  public  conscience  reprobated ;  as  a  Christian,  his  daughter  in  bis 
eyes  would  be  no  more  than  a  concubine,  devoted  to  a  life  of  infiuny  and  to 
eternal  punishment.  To  sacrifice  the  fomily  to  a  refractoiy  priest,  would  not 
be  to  respect  liberty.  The  petition,  as  based  on  principles  which  were 
condemnatory  of  it,  was  unanimously  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
The  active  recognition  of  Christian  principles  is  one  of  the  resnlts  of  the 
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ankm  of  the  Church  in  Frftnoe  to  the  State — a  union  which  so  many 
Oitholio  liberals  regard  as  a  less  benefit  to  society  and  to  Christianity  than 
the  masonic  principles  of  liberty  which  the  Belgian  Constitution  confers  and 
sanotioiML  Under  the  s^is  of  the  Gk>yemment  at  this  very  moment,  an  attack, 
fieroer  than  ever,  is  being  made  by  the  Freemasons  of  Belgium  against  the 
ri|^  of  Catholics  to  possess  exclusive  cemeteries,  and  against  the  right  of 
the  Oiurch  to  possess  and  manage  its  own  property.  The  liberals  demand 
that  a  law  should  be  enacted  to  throw  open  all  the  Catholic  cemeteries  to 
the  oommon  use  of  Jews,  dissenters,  and  atheists  ;  in  a  word,  that  they  should, 
in  Tiolation  of  the  right  of  property  and  the  laws  of  the  Constitution,  be 
coiiTerted  into  State  cemeteries,  in  which  eveiy  citizen  should  have  the  right 
of  being  buried  As  to  the  property  of  the  Church,  the  Freethinkers  of  the 
Belgian  Chambers  have  brought  in  a  bill  which  has  for  its  object  the 
nationalization  of  all  ecclesiastical  properties.  According  to  its  provisions, 
the  State  is  to  take  possession  of  the  property  of  the  Church  of  eveiy  de- 
scriptiony  such  as  the  furniture  and  rents  of  eveiy  church,  its  offertory- 
giitsy  its  foundation  moneys,  the  sacred  vessels  and  vestments.  The  vestry, 
whidi  has  the  management  of  the  property  in  every  church,  shall  no  longer 
be  nominated  by  the  bishop,  but  the  half  of  its  members  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  State.  The  communal  councils  are  yearly  to  fix  the  budget  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  Church  and  to  control  its  expenses.  The  simple  object  of 
aU  this  is  to  degrade  the  Church,  and  to  subject,  in  purely  ecclesiastical 
matters,  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal  authorities,  by  appointing  hostile  and 
impious  men  to  be  the  judges  of  things  which  they  have  no  knowledge  of 
The  £ree  state  of  Belgium,  which,  unlike  that  of  Francof  owes  no  recognition 
to  Christian  principles,  and  is  bound  by  no  canons  of  the  Churchy  and  which 
pajys  and  patronizes  infidel  universities,  has  succeeded  in  educating  a  gene- 
ration of  men  who  are  potent  no  less  than  willing  tools  in  its  hands  for  the 
destruction  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Catholic  Church.  ^^  The  Catholic 
statesmen  of  Belgium,''  says  an  able  writer  in  one  of  the  leading  periodicals,* 
"of  Oaiholic  GermaDy,  oppose  the  law  on  the  temporalities  of  the  Church 
with  all  their  strength ;  they  aim  at  obtaining  some  compromise,  some  middle 
ooone ;  they  meet  the  Government  with  counter-propositions.  But  it  will 
be  all  of  no  use.  Modem  liberalism  is  harsh  and  despotic  beyond  measure." 
In  this  opinion  all  seem  to  agree.  We  have  already  seen  how  harsh  and 
despotic  it  is  in  Italy,  where  at  this  moment  the  Freemasons  and  the  other 
secret  societies  are  straining  every  nerve  to  its  utmost  tension  to  prevent 
altogether  or  to  retard  the  negotiations  with  Rome.  If  they  succeed,  as  at 
this  moment  t  there  appears  to  be  a  great  likelihood,  in  intimidating  the 


•  Der  KatholiJe,  May,  1865.    Mainz. 

t  As  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press.  Renter's  telegraph  announces 
that,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Papal  party,  the  negotiations  between 
Rome  and  Victor  Emmanuel  are  broken  off,  and  that  Signer  Vegezzi  has 
returned  to  Florence,  where  he  took  part  in  a  council  of  the  ministers.  It  is 
a  transparent  fallacy  to  state  that  the  Papal  party  rejoice  at  the  failure  of 
negotiations  which  the  Pope  himself  initiated ;  it  is  also  to  be  hoped  that 
Victor  Emmanuel  will  have  sufficient  strength  to  emancipate  himself  from 
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ministers  or  the  king  from  proceeding  in  the  work  of  a  religious  reconciliation 
with  the  Holy  See,  the  evils  which  may  hereafter  befall  Italy  will  lie  exclu- 
sively on  their  heads. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  pursue  any  further  this  vast  masonic  conspiracy 
against  Christian  society  and  the  Catholic  faith,  which  like  a  network  enfolds 
almost  the  entire  of  Europe  in  its  meshes.  We  will,  however,  for  a  moment 
refer  to  its  most  recent  intrigues,  which  are  now  exciting  agitation  and  dis- 
order in  Spain  and  Portugal  There  is  a  project  on  foot,  concocted  in  the 
lodges  of  Lisbon,  to  establish  an  '^  Iberian  Empire,**  comprising  under  its 
dominions  Spain  and  Portugal  and  their  dependencies,  and  to  place  at  its 
head  the  present  King  of  Portugal  There  are  two  special  reasons  for  this 
project :  the  one  is  that  it  will  overthrow  the  Queen  of  Spain,  who,  as  a  good 
Catholic  and  a  devoted  supporter  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy,  is 
supremely  obnoxious  to  the  masonic  tribe ;  the  second  is  that  it  will,  if 
successful,  put  the  King  of  Portugal,  who  is  a  mere  cipher  in  the  hands  of 
the  revolutionary  junta,  into  a  position  of  power.  Whether  successful  or 
not,  the  mere  attempt  is  spreading  agitation  through  Spain,  and  thereby 
weakening  the  influence  of  this  Catholic  State  in  the  politics  of  Europe, 
especially  in  r^ard  to  the  Italian  question.  The  revolutionary  party  has 
a  certain  hold  in  some  of  the  large  mercantile  cities  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
in  Barcelona,  though  in  Seville  its  influence  is  counterbalanced  by  the  energy 
and  zeal  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  conservative  parties.  But' the  vast  mass  of 
the  people  are  sound,  and  the  Carlists,  since  the  defection  of  Don  Juan  and 
the  zeal  shown  by  Queen  Isabella  in  the  Catholic  cause,  are  now  at  last 
beginning  to  rally  round  the  throne,  and  give  their  political  support  to  re- 
ligion. It  is  indeed  high  time,  for  the  attention  of  the  European  revolutionary 
propaganda  is  now  being  directed  on  Spain.  Her  CathoUciBm  and  her  fealty 
to  the  Pope,  are  offences  which  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the  liberals  of  Europe ; 
and  the  Freemasons  of  Portugal  are  opening  the  way  for  the  entrance  of  the 
revolutionary  forces.  The  movement  is  likely  to  receive,  if  it  has  not  already 
received,  the  underhand  support  of  Napoleon,  who  would  not  be  sony  to  see 
the  Spanish  Bourbons  swept  from  the  throne,  and  Napoleonic  liberaliam 
installed  once  again  in  the  Escurial  There  would  then  be  one  Catholic  state 
the  fewer  in  the  world,  and  not  one  throne  would  be  left  to  the  Bourbons  in 
Europe. 

Against  these  revolutionary  doctrines  by  which  European  society  is  honeyr- 
combed,  against  the  growing  disregard  of  public  justice,  against  the  antisocial 
and  impious  character  of  the  revolution,  Europe  has  been  warned  by  the  late 
Encyclical  of  the  Pope.  Forewarned  ought  to  be  forearmed.  The  struggle 
is  inevitable,  for  the  forces  are  nearly  matched.  The  revolution,  thou^ 
numerically  weaker,  is  well  organized  and  desperate,  and  can  concentrate  its 
forces  on  any  given  point  as  it  did  in  Rome  in  1848.  It  waits  its  oppor- 
tunity, and  prepares  its  ground  beforehand.    It  acts  with  secrecy  and  effect 


the  control  of  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  which  is  hostile  to  Borne,  and, 
relying  on  the  Catholic  feeling  of  the  country,  carry  out  the  negotiations  whkli 
he  has  commenced  for  the  reconciliation  of  Italy  to  the  Churdi. 
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It  enlists  the  passions  on  its  side,  and  silently  corrupts  before  it  openly 
attacks.  It  has  its  rewards  and  punishments.  It  has  a  worship  of  its  own, 
too^  and  an  initiated  hierarchy.  It  now  measures  its  strength  with  the 
Ohnrch  of  God,  and  seeks  a  victory  over  the  invincible.  We  believe  with 
M.  Venillot,*  ^'that  this  age,  in  conspiring  against  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Oirist,  will  leave  nothing  to  posterity  so  great,  so  calm,  and  so  strong  as 
the  image  of  Pins  IX.,  priest  of  Jesus  Christ." 


*  M.  Veuillot  has  just  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  **  Le  Qu^pier  Italien,'' 
of  which  we  have  seen  omy  a  few  extracts  in  the  Journal  des  ViUe$  et  da 
Campoffnes.    It  is  an  answer  to  the  letter  of  the  Duke  de  Persigny. 
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THE  ENOTCLICAL  OF  DECEMBEB  8U1,  1864. 
CiviUd  CaUolica,  February  4, 1865. 

1. — Opportuneness  of  the  EncydiccU, 

\A/HOEVER  dispassionately  considers  this  late  solemn  act  of  pontifical 
^  ^  authority  in  condemnation  of  the  chief  errors  of  the  day,  cannot  £ul 
to  perceive  the  finger  of  God,  or  to  recognize  a  striking  instance  of  the  benefits 
which  result  from  the  possession  of  an  infallible  teacher  in  the  CSiurch.  For 
nothing  is  so  important  aa  the  preservation  of  truth  unentered,  the  intellect 
being  the  light  and  guide  of  all  moral  action.  Hence  the  Incarnate  Wisdom 
even  affirmed  that  to  render  testimony  to  the  truth  was  the  very  object  of 
His  coming  into  the  world.  The  CSiurch  carries  on  Christ's  work,  and  firmly 
holds  aloft  the  standard  of  truth.  And  although  her  immediate  object  is 
supernatural  truth,  yet  for  this  veiy  reason  she  is,  from  time  to  time,  obliged 
to  descend  into  the  circle  of  natural  truths  ;  as  often,  in  fiaot,  as  the  propa- 
gation of  error  in  the  natural  order  strikes  at  the  order  of  grace,  and  threatens 
to  subvert  the  principles  of  Christian  morality.  And  this,  not  from  any 
desire  of  satisfying  men's  curiosity,  but  from  the  strict  obligation  incombent 
on  her,  as  God's  appointed  teacher  of  the  nations,  and  as  set  by  Him  to  be 
the  piUar  and  ground  of  the  truth. 

Since,  then,  heterodox  unbelief,  not  satisfied  with  all  the  evil  it  had 
worked  in  the  domain  of  fiEu^ts,  has  carried  its  inroads  into  the  order  of  ideas, 
with  the  view  of  overturning  human  society,  by  poisoning  the  very  soorces  of 
social  life,  it  became  indispensably  necessaiy  for  the  Church  to  defend  her 
children  in  their  peril,  and  brand  with  a  sentence  of  reprobation  tiioee  per- 
nicious and  fatal  errors  with  which  the  enemy  seeks  to  ensnare  theoL  She 
has  thereby  benefitted  even  civil  liberty  itself,  and  favoured  human  progress, 
if  it  be  true  that  liberty  is  incompatible  with  the  slaveiy  of  error,  and  if 
progress  be  but  advancement  in  good.  For  how  can  the  will  be  free,  if  the 
intellect  which  rules  it  be  not  free  ;  and  how  can  the  intellect  be  free,  if  it 
be  unable  to  tend  to  tnith,  because  fettered  to  its  opposite  ?  Can  men  ad- 
vance surely  towards  what  is  good,  if  they  do  not  surely  know  what  is  good  ? 
True  progress  can  be  made  only  in  the  light  of  truth.  Christian  nations, 
therefore,  alone  possess  its  essential  condition ;  the  effect  of  which  is  secured 
to  them  so  long  only  as  they  follow  the  Chmrch's  infallible  teaching  :  aiii6«- 
lalnint  gerdes  in  lumine  tuo  et  reges  in  splendors  ortus  tui.  Woe  to  the  would 
if  this  benignant  and  divinely  appointed  star  should  withdraw  its  r»yB  from 
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our  path,  even  in  the  earthly  civil  order !  The  human  race,  abandoned  to 
itaelf,  would  wander  off  into  the  darkness  of  corruption  and  barbarism. 
Hence  we  perceive  the  futility  of  the  objection  raised  against  the  opportune- 
ness of  the  Papal  Encyclical,  grounded  upon  its  possible  evil  effect  on  certain 
indocile  minds,  which  have  erred  in  good  faith,  but  will  now  become  contu- 
macious in  error.  The  good  of  the  whole  community  is  at  stake :  what  should 
we  think  of  the  physician  who,  to  spare  one  member,  refrained  from  providing 
for  the  health  of  the  whole  body  ?  * 

The  Encyclical  has  had  two  other  beneficial  effects,  that  of  undeceiving 
the  deluded  and  that  of  unmasking  the  hypocritical  Sad  was  it,  indeed,  to 
see  persons  of  most  excellent  intentions  unwittingly  helping  to  propagate  the 
^nors  of  the  day,  and  the  enemies  of  Christ  availing  themselves  of  Bome's 
silence  to  inveigle  the  simple  into  their  ranks,  and  make  use  of  them  in  the 
anti-sodal  and  anti-Christian  war  which  they  are  waging.  The  infallible  and 
universal  Doctor  has  now  spoken ;  so  that  neither  of  these  two  evils  is  hence- 
forth to  be  dreaded.  The  Church's  children  clearly  know  her  mind  and 
judgment  on  these  subjects,  while  her  enemies  are  compelled  to  show  them- 
eehres  in  their  true  colours,  and  proclaim  themselves  what  they  are. 

2. — Two  Hinds  of  noiuralism,  politi^cal  and  phUosophicdl, 

The  foundation  and  principle  of  all  the  errors  which  infect  modem  society, 
is  the  schism,  more  or  less  radical,  attempted  to  be  made  between  nature  and 
grace,  and  between  reason  and  faith,  as  the  reigning  Pontiff  has  already 
solemnly  declared  in  his  Allocution  to  the  bishops  gathered  round  him  for 
the  canonization  of  the  Japanese  martyrs.  Speaking  of  the  leaders  of  the 
anti-Christian  sect,  "  These  men,''  he  says,  *'  destroy  the  necessary  cohesion 
which  by  the  will  of  God  unites  the  natural  and  supernatural  orders.^'t  The 
Bishop  of  Poitiers  truly  observes  that  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  has  here  laid  his 
hand  on  the  great  sore  of  our  age  ;  for  that  it  is  evident  that  what  is  called 
the  modem  spirit  is  the  setting  up  of  a  claim  to  live  exclusively  within  the 

*  The  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  who  has  been  justly  called  the  new  Hilary  of 
France,  has  fully  answered  the  sJleged  difficultv  in  one  of  his  magnificent 
synodal  instructions  upon  the  errors  of  the  day.  See  the  whole  passage 
quoted  at  the  end  of  our  fifth  article. 

t  '' Ab  hujusmodi  hominibus  plane  destmi  necessariam  illam  coluerentiam 
quae,  Dei  voluntate,  intercedit  mter  utrumque  ordinem,  qui  tum  in  natura, 
turn  sunra  naturam  est."  In  his  recent  letter  of  encouragement  to  the 
Count  Solaro  della  Margarita,  on  the  occasion  of  the  appearance  of  the 
second  volume  of  his  work,  entitled  "  The  Statesman,"  Pius  IX.  returns  to 
the  same  theme.  After  observing  on  the  intimate  connection  subsisting  by 
the  Creator's  dispensation  between  the  natural  and  supernatural  orders,  and 
the  subordination  of  the  former  to  the  latter  in  the  promotion  of  the  one  end 
of  brining  the  human  family  to  true  and  endless  blessedness,  he  adds,  ^'  He, 
then,  who  would  separate  these  two  orders,  he  who  would  remove  to  a  dis- 
tance or  separate  God  and  religion  from  civil  society,  shakes  the  edifice, 
disunites  its  component  parts,  saps  its  foundation,  and  prepares  its  mln ; 
ihlfilling  thus  that  oracle  of  Holy  Scripture,  **  Oens  et  reanum  quod  non 
Hrvkrit  Tm,  peribU:' 
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circle  of  the  natoral  order,  a  right  held  to  be  so  absolute,  so  inherent  in  man, 
that  he  cannot  without  self-degradation  allow  it  to  yield  to  any  reason  or 
will  superior  to  his  own,  or  to  any  revelation  or  authority  whatsoever  pro- 
ceeding directly  from  God  This  independent  and  repulsive  attitude  of 
nature  towards  Revelation  and  the  supernatural  order,  is  what  constitutes 
the  heresy  of  naturalismj  the  tenn  by  which  it  is  designated  both  by  the 
sect  which  professes  this  impious  doctrine,  and  by  the  Church  which  con- 
demns it. 

The  prelate  traces  back  the  origin  of  this  doctrine  to  the  sin  of  Lucifer, 
which  was  an  act  of  rebellion  against  the  supernatural  order  established  by 
God.  The  Eternal  Word  assumed  not  the  angelic  nature,  but  the  human  ; 
and,  as  subsisting  in  this  nature.  He  was  proposed  to  the  adoration,  not  only 
of  men,  but  of  angels  also :  '*  Cum  iterum  introducU  primogmUum  8U\(m  in 
orbem  teme,  dicitf  Et  adorent  eum  omnes  angeli  ejusJ*  Placed  thus  in  the 
midst  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  worlds,  Christ  was  constituted 
the  fountain  of  life  and  of  grace  to  the  whole  universe ;  the  Mediator,  the 
Saviour,  and  the  Enlightener  of  all  which  in  its  nature  was  either  above  or 
beneath  His  Sacred  Humanity.  Satan  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  having  to 
prostrate  himself  before  a  nature  inferior  to  his  own,  and  to  recognize  in  it 
the  source  of  eveiy  gift  of  grace  and  of  gloiy.  Esteeming  that  his  native 
dignity  was  thereby  wounded,  he  intrenched  himself  within  the  rights  and 
exigencies  of  the  natural  order.  He  would  neither  adore  in  a  man  the  Divine 
Majesty,  nor  receive  in  himself  any  increase  of  splendour  or  of  happiness 
flowing  from  the  Deified  Humanity.  To  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  he 
objected  creation  ;  to  the  free  act  of  God  he  opposed  his  own  personal  rig^t ; 
against  the  standard  of  grace  he  set  up  the  banner  of  nature. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  many  of  the  Fathers  and  Doctors  explain  the  sin 
of  Satan ;  but,  even  independently  of  this  opinion,  it  is  certain,  as  S.  Thomas 
teaches,  that  the  sin  of  this  evil  spirit  was  the  placing  his  ultimate  end  in 
what  he  could  attain  by  his  sole  natural  powers,  or  in  desiring  to  arrive  at 
supernatural  beatitude  by  the  strength  of  his  natural  ficunilties  without  the 
help  of  grace. 

Here,  then,  is  the  origin  of  this  pretended  modem  spirit  Naturalism  is 
as  old  as  the  devil,  and  under  fallacious  appearances  draws  down  to  perdition 
foolish,  proud  men,  while  it  strives  to  seduce,  if  possible,  even  the  elect 
Men  may  be  infected  with  it  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  according  as  they 
only  accept  consequences,  or  trace  those  consequences  back  to  first  princi^des. 
The  mildest  degree,  containing  within  itself  many  gradations,  is  to  be  found 
in  those  who  accept  the  intervention  of  Christ  and  His  authority  only  in 
private  and  spiritual  concerns,  excluding  Him  from  public  and  temporal 
matters.  The  Word,  of  whom  S.  John  emphatically  affirms  that  He  was 
made  flesh,  they  would,  in  a  certain  sense,  hold  to  have  taken  only  the 
spiritual  element  in  humanity  ;  so  that,  while  the  Creed  teaches  that  He 
descended  from  Heaven  and  became  Incarnate  for  men — ^that  is,  for  beings 
essentially  composed  of  body  and  soul,  and  called  to  social  life — ^they  in- 
sinuate that  the  consequences  of  the  Incarnation  extend  only  to  souls,  i^Mtt 
from  their  corporeal  shroud,  or,  at  any  rate,  only  to  individuals,  considered 
apart  from  their  civil  and  public  life.    Hence  a  formal  separatioa  between 
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the  duties  of  the  Christian  and  of  the  citizen  ;  hence  those  theories  which 
pietend  to  assign  to  the  Church  its  proper  isphere,  and  decide  respecting  its 
competency  or  incompetency;  hence  that  new  school  which  arrogates  to 
itself^  with  more  or  less  show  of  respect,  to  teach  and  enlighten  the  Church 
on  a  certain  set  of  practical  questions,  and  the  members  of  which  account 
themselves  sincere  but  independent  Catholics. 

The  second  grade  of  naturalism  includes  those  who  hold  as  a  principle  that 
the  supernatural  order  being  of  supererogation,  a  superfluity,  as  it  were,  it  is, 
of  course,  optional  for  men  to  belong  to  it  or  not,  as  they  please ;  while  the 
order  of  nature  subsisting  in  its  integrity  and  perfection,  with  its  truths, 
precepts,  and  sanctions,  always  presents  to  the  reasonable  creature  an  end 
adi^Dted  to  pure  nature  and  adequate  means  to  attain  it  For  these  men, 
the  question  of  religion  is  one  merely  of  taste  and  choice.  The  State,  then, 
is  only  bound  to  secure  to  citizens  belonging  to  any  form  of  worship,  liberty 
to  follow  it ;  while  its  own  office  and  duty  is  to  exercise  the  priesthood  of 
the  natural  order  and  to  establish  nationsd  education,  including  all  instruc- 
tion, literary,  historical,  philosophical,  and  moral — in  fine,  all  social  legisla- 
tion— upon  neutral  or  common  ground,  and  thus  solve  all  the  problems  of 
human  life  and  public  government,  without  any  reference  to  Eevelation. 

These  two  degrees  may  be  said  to  constitute  moderate  naturalism,  which 
rejects  the  consequences  of  the  supernatural  order,  but  does  not  directly 
assail  it  in  itself.  Yet  error  cannot  stop  midway  ;  it  must  run  its  course. 
Grant  that  the  intervention  of  God  in  the  order  of  nature  and  of  reason  is 
both  possible  and  real,  and  how  is  it  conceivable  that  its  consequences  should 
not  be  obligatory  for  society  as  well  as  individuals  1  To  admit  the  fact  is 
virtually  to  accept  the  supernatural  law.  Rationalistic  deism,  then,  in- 
exorably rejects  the  supernatural  law.  The  essential  conditions  in  which  the 
Creator  has  placed  the  rational  creature,  it  holds  to  be  immutable,  definitive, 
and  unsusceptible  of  any  modification  whatsoever.  A  certain  conservative 
action  may  be  conceded  to  God,  but  with  this  proviso,  that  the  inalienable 
supremacy  of  reason  and  the  autonomy  of  human  nature  shall  be  strictly 
respected  ;  that  no  preternatural  or  supernatural  revelation  shall  claim  man's 
submission ;  and  that  there  be  no  personal  divine  intervention  in  creation. 
The  Incarnation,  the  mingling  with  the  visible  order  of  things  of  an  invisible 
world  of  good  and  bad  spirits,  miracles,  prophecy,  all  heavenly  mission,  all 
spiritual  authority,  all  sacramental  rites,  are  rejected  by  this  system ;  they 
are  discarded  as  frauds,  superstitions,  poetic  or  legendary  inventions,  symbolic 
figures  ;  and  if  thh  existence  of  some  phenomena  of  an  apparently  superior 
order  must  be  admitted,  it  is  simply  as  imexplained,  as  yet  perhaps  inexpli- 
cable,  phenomena,  but  upon  which  the  progress  of  science  and  criticism  will 
sooner  or  later  throw  full  light. 

But  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  final  goal  of  naturalism,  which  stops  not 
short  of  the  fulness  of  impiety — pantheism.  If  there  exist  a  God  distinct 
from  nature,  the  sentence  by  which  philosophy  excludes  Him  from  all  per- 
sonal intervention  in  the  order  of  nature  and  in  the  direction  of  human 
society  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  hence  may  be  disputed.  If  the  Divinity  and 
Humanity  be  distinct  existences,  in  virtue  of  what  authority  shall  the  latter 
mark  out  a  circle  which  the  former  shall  not  transgress  ?    The  basis  of  natu- 
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ralism  will  always  remain  uncertain,  while  the  diyine  reality  and  the  created 
reality  are  both  acknowledged.  But  the  supernatural  order  will  be  uprooted, 
if  once  it  be  established  that  Qod  and  creation  are  one.and  the  same  bemg, 
and  that  the  Divinity  incloses  all  in  its  bosom,  humanity,  nature,  the  wodd. 
This  is  the  old  theme  *of  German  naturalism ;  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
religious  belief,  and  proclaims  nature  to  be  Qod, 

Of  these  four  degrees  of  naturalism,  it  will  be  obserred  that  the  two  first 
may  together  be  classed  as  political  naturalism ;  the  two  last  as  phiLoeophioal 
naturalism.  Political  naturalism  withdraws  society  from  Berelation,  the 
result  being  the  separation  of  the  State  from  the  Church,  b^gon  in  the  first 
degree,  completed  in  the  second.  Philosophical  naturalism  withdraws  Bere- 
lation from  science ;  the  first  degree  making  the  soientifio  laws  of  nitore 
independent  of  God,  the  second  removing  God  altogether.  Deism  and 
pantheism  directly  regard  the  intellect,  the  understanding  being  fint  in- 
fected by  these  errors,  and  next  the  will ;  whereas  the  secularisation  of  the 
State  is  directly  and  primarily  a  practical  aim,  the  mind  being  corrupted  by 
the  retroactive  power  of  logic,  which  cannot  long  permit  frets  and  ideas, 
practice  and  theory,  to  remain  at  variance. 


3.— The  Mficyclicdl  is  loUely  dincUd  againd  pUUical  naitwralUm, 

Although  the  mind  is  impelled  by  the  rigour  of  logic  to  pan  oiu  from 
political  to  philosophical  naturalism,  nevertheless  the  palpable  abeordity  of 
the  latter  strongly  counteracts  this  tendency,  at  least  in  the  great  mass  of 
men  ;  for  common  sense  has  more  power  with  the  people  than  disQanlTe 
reasoning.  The  plain  contradiction  involved  in  confounding  the  infinite  with 
the  finite,  the  immutable  with  the  mutable,  the  necessary  with  the  contin- 
gent, will  always  act  as  a  bar  to  pantheistic  folly  getting  possession  of  the 
general  mind.  It  must  ever  remain  the  miserable  privilege  of  a  few  distorted 
intellects,  hardened  in  error,  which,  having  taken  up  a  false  prindplei  shzink 
from  none  of  its  most  extravagant  consequences.  Deism  is  in  a  still  wone 
position,  having  logic  against  it  as  well  as  common  sense.'  Oommon  sense 
tells  us  that  Divine  Omnipotence  cannot  be  exhausted  by  any  older  of 
created  things,  and  that  the  Infinite  Reason  of  God  cannot  be  measored  by 
the  limited  intellect  of  man.  Anybody  can  readily  understand  that  God 
must  be  able,  if  He  will,  to  work  efiects  to  which  the  forces  commnnioated 
by  Him  to  nature  arc  not  adequate,  and  to  manifest  truths  which  the  weak 
light  of  the  created  intellect  could  not  discover.  Who  shall  presume  to  give 
laws  to  God,  and  decide  how  He  shall  deal  with  His  creatures  ?  Ifuay  one 
be  still  rcsolyc<l,  agtiinst  all  reason,  to  deny  to  the  Deity  both  these  powers, 
then  strict  logic  will  conq)el  Him  to  identify  nature  iritk  God,  and  the 
human  reason  with  the  Divine.  Deism  accordingly  finds  no  acceptance 
except  in  ordinary  minds ;  which  in  their  aberrations  from  truth  stop  half- 
way, alike  incapable  cither  of  returning  to  the  rectitude  of  good  common 
sense,  or  of  following  up  to  its  utmost  consequences  the  enoneons  pvinc^e 
they  have  adopted. 

But  it  is  otherwise  with  political  naturalism.    To  such  minds  •■  take  a 
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greater  interest  ih  practical  than  in  speculative  questions,  it  presents  a 
sufficient  halting-place  in  the  distinction  which  it  draws  between  the  will 
and  die  intellect,  and  between  the  practical  and  theoretical  orders.  While 
tlnis  esci^iing  ficom  the  too  dose  pressure  of  logic,  it  meets  at  the  same  time 
with  powerful  support  in  corrupt  human  nature,  always  unwilling  to  submit 
to  authority.  Hence,  as  Mgr.  Pie  observes,  the  majority  embrace  that  more 
Of.  less  specious  and  more  or  less  moderate  naturalism  of  which  we  spoke  in 
the  first  instance.  Pride  is  sufficiently  satisfied,  and  the  other  passions  meet 
with  no  irritating  contradiction.  Thanks  to  the  part  left  to  God  and  to 
mocal  ideas,  a  guarantee  of  order  and  tranquillity  is  preserved,  a  point  by 
jio  means  indifierent  to  minds  of  a  positive  and  conservative  character; 
while  th^  escape  altogether,  or  in  great  measure,  from  the  humiliating  and 
inconvenient  tutelage  which  Revelation  imposes,  and,  above  all,  from  the 
yoke  of  an  authority  interpretative  of  that  Revelation,  which  is  the  main 
olgect. 

As  a  wise  physician,  then,  the  Supreme  Pontiff  has  directed  his  care  to 
the  most  dangerous  and  most  prevalent  disease,  commencing  in  his  Ency- 
clical by  condemning  this  veiy  political  naturalism,  viz.,  the  separation  of 
the  State  from  the  ChurCh,  with  its  immediate  inference,  absolute  Liberty  of 
conscience,  and  the  public  profession  of  error.  ^*  You  know  well,  venerable 
brothers,  that  at  this  time  not  a  few  are  to  be  found  who,  applying  to  civil 
society  the  impious  and  absurd  system  of  naturoHntt,  as  it  is  called,  dare  to 
teach  that  the  perfection  (optimam  rationem)  of  public  society  and  civil 
progress  requires  that  human  society  should  be  constituted  and  governed 
without  any  regard  to  religion,  as  if  it  did  not  exist,  or,  at  least,  without 
making  any  distinction  between  the  true  religion  and  false  religions."  These 
are  the  words  of  our  Holy  Father,  Pius  IX. 

Be  it  observed,  however,  that  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the 
principle  viewed  in  itself,  and  the  practical  application  relatively  to  parti- 
cular circumstances,  or,  as  has  been  said  upon  another  occasion,  between  thet 
thesis  and  the  hypothesis.  .The  Holy  Father  does  not  here  condemn  a  State 
which  may  be  under  the  hard  necessity  of  tolerating  and  giving  liberty  to 
heterodox  forms  of  worship,  conceding  to  all,  whether  Catholics  or  non- 
Catholics,  equal  rights,  and  the  freedom  publicly  to  profess  their  religion  ; 
and  this  in  consideration  of  the  general  discordance  of  belief,  the  result  of  a 
schism  now  become  inveterate.  A  society  in  this  abnormal  state  as  regards 
Revelation,  requires  an  adaptation  of  the  government  and  of  the  laws  to  its 
sickly  condition,  whereby  greater  evils  are  avoided  and  its  members  are  at 
least  enabled  to  live  peaceably  together.  What  the  Holy  Father  reprobates 
is  the  maxim  that  such  a  system  is  in  itself  the  most  excellent  and  the  most 
conformable  with  true  progress  ;  for  if  so,  this  mode  of  government  ought  to 
be  adopted,  not  merely  in  the  above-mentioned  cases,  but  universally,  even 
where  the  nation  is  composed  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  of  Catholics.  The 
Papal  Encyclical  condemns  this  proposition  as  the  pestiferous  fruit  of  the 
impious  and  absurd  principle  of  political  naturalism.  With  how  much 
rea8<m,  we  proceed  briefly  to  notice. 
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4. — The  evU  and  mischief  of  political  naturalitm. 

In  order  to  imdersUnd  the  evil  of  political  iiatoralism,  it  would  suffioe  to 
consider  that,  separating  as  it  does  the  Church  from  the  State,  it  deprives 
human  society  of  the  benefits  of  Redemption.  Christ,  having  repaired  human 
nature,  sent  His  apostles  to  restore  people  and  nations,  binding  them  together 
in  the  imity  of  the  Church,  and  subjecting  them  to  its  supematuial  influ- 
ences. Thus  was  human  society  in  all  its  constitutive  parts  established  on 
a  secure  basis,  and  raised  to  a  sublimer  condition.  Matrimony  was  exalted 
into  a  sacrament ;  conjugal  love  into  an  image  of  the  love  subsLsting  between 
Christ  and  His  Chiuxh ;  paternity  promoted  to  the  sacred  office  of  c<H>peiating 
with  God  in  the  multiplication  of  the  elect,  and  their  education  for  heavenly 
gloiy.  The  public  laws,  groimded  on  evangelical  principles,  were  prevented 
from  degenerating  into  instruments  of  unjust  oppression,  and  their  execution 
was  rendered  more  acceptable  by  their  conformity  with  the  divine  precepts 
and  by  the  addition  of  a  divine  sanction.  For  rulers  no  longer  appearing  as 
men  domineering  over  men,  but  as  God's  vicegerents  in  temporal  matters,  the 
obedience  of  subjects  was  no  longer  a  humiliating  submission  yielded  to  an 
equal,  but  a  becoming  reverence  paid  to  Grod  Himself  in  His  earthly  rejne- 
sentatives.  Now  the  tie  being  dissolved  which  unites  the  State  to  the  Church, 
and  everything  having  thus  relapsed  into  a  purely  natural  condition,  all  these 
priceless  advantages  are  forfeited :  the  individual,  the  f&mily,  the  State,  are 
thrown  back  on  their  own  unassisted  powers ; '  and  what  was  the  value  of 
these  simple  native  powers  the  horrible  corruption  of  pagan  society  sufficiently 
testified.  For  the  individual,  naturalism  is  the  certain  road  to  helL  De- 
prived of  the  light  and  the  grace  of  which  Christ  is  the  source  and  diflpeoaer, 
he  neither  possesses  nor  can  practise  those  supernatural  virtues,  nor  acquire 
those  merits,  which  alone  can  secure  him  fiiture  blessedness.  As  for  society, 
in  rejecting  the  glorious  yoke  of  Him  to  whom  the  Heavenly  Father  gave  the 
nations  as  His  inheritance,  it  becomes  the  prey*of  all  the  ambitions,  cupi- 
dities, and  caprices  of  its  masters  of  a  day  ;  it  oscillates  incessantly  between 
rebellion  and  servitude,  licence  and  tynuiny,  and  before  long  loses,  along 
with  that  honour  and  freedom  which  Christianity  confers,  every  other  honour 
and  eveiy  other  liberty. 

But  this  separation  is  not  pernicious  only,  it  is  illogical  If  the  body  be 
for  the  soul,  if  the  present  life  be  subordinated  to  a  fiiture  life,  how  utteify 
unreasonable  it  is  to  attempt  to  sever  and  deprive  of  all  mutual  regaid  those 
authorities  which  respectively  preside  over  these  two  human  elements,  the 
spiritual  and  the  temporal.  Can  the  means  preserve  its  character  of  means, 
disjoined  from  the  end  ?  Now  earthly  happiness,  over  which  the  State 
watches,  is  only  a  means  as  regards  heavenly  feUcity,  which  is  the  end  to 
which  the  Church  directs  and  guides  us.  How  separate  what  nature  and  GoA 
hiive  united  ?  Will  recourse  be  had  to  converting  the  means  into  the  end, 
»nd  earthly  felicity  be  sought  simply  for  its  own  sake  ?  To  what  a  c(mditioil 
will  human  life  1>e  thus  degraded  !  What  disorder  will  be  introduced  into 
the  world  !  A  transitory  existence,  disconnected  from  its  eternal  destinieSy 
has  no  longer  any  value  for  man«    It  differs  not  from  that  of  the  dog  or  the 
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ox ;  if  it  be  not  even  inferior,  since  what  in  them  is  simply  a  negation,  in 
man  would  become  a  privation. 

When  God  laid  the  first  foundation  of  human  society  in  the  family,  He 
prononnoed  these  emphatic  words :  '^  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  done ; 
let  us  make  him  a  help  like  unto  himself.''  Here  we  have  the  idea  and  scope 
of  all  human  society,  whether  domestic  or  civil :,  a  help  for  man,  conformable 
to  his  nature.  But  can  any  one  be  a  help  to  another,  unless  he  aid  him  to 
attain  his  proper  end  ?  And  what  is  the  end  of  man  endowed  with  an  im- 
mortal soul,  if  not  the  attainment  of  eternal  salvation  ?  If  society,  then, 
derogate  not  from  its  true  conception,  it  cannot  be  separated  from  that  order 
which  embraces  the  true  end  of  its  associated  members,  eternal  salvation,  to 
lead  men  to  which  is  the  office  of  the  Church  ;  in  other  words,  society  cannot 
logically  be  separated  from  the  Church.  Neither  does  it  avail  to  urge  that 
such  separation  does  not  hinder  men  in  their  individual  capacity  from  being 
guided  by  the  Church-  For  in  the  first  place,  this  plea  does  not  touch  our 
argument,  by  which  we  prove  that  society  ceases  to  be  a  help  to  man  when 
it  ceases  to  assist  him  to  attain  his  ultimate  end.  In  the  second  place,  this 
separation  snaps  the  tie  which  binds  the  present  to  the  future  life,  and  intro- 
duces an  irrational  dualism  between  what  is  to  render  man  happy  and  what 
is  to  render  society  happy  ;  as  if  society  were  anything  else  than  a  concordant 
aggregation  of  men :  "  Non  aliunde  heata  civitas,  aliunde  homo,**  says  S. 
Augustine,  "  cum  aliud  civitas  non  sit  quam  concors  hominum  multitude,*** 
Finally,  this  separation  divides  the  unity  of  the  himian  person,  and  places 
man  in  the  dilemma  of  a  contradiction  between  his  duties  as  a  Catholic  and 
as  a  citizen  ;  for  nothing  is  more  probable  in  a  State  separated  from  the 
Church,  than  that  the  civil  laws  shall  clash  more  or  less  frequently  with  the 
ecclesiastical  laws,  and  sometimes  even  with  the  divine.  And  when  this 
happens,  what  are  individuals  to  do  ?  Shall  they  despise  the  civil  laws,  and 
thus  incur  the  anger  and  draw  down  on  themselves  the  chastisement  of  their 
earthly  governors  ?  or  shall  they  transgress  the  Church's  laws,  and  thus  fall 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  King  of  Heaven,  and  lose  their  souls  etemall}'  ? 
Nothing,  of  course,  is  plainer  than  that  it  is  their  duty  to  follow  the  maxim 
which  St.  Peter  first  laid  down,  and  "  obey  God  rather  than  men.**  But  is 
that  an  exceUent  kind  of  government,  and  one  conformable  to  civil  progress, 
which  places  citizens  in  such  straits,  so  as  to  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  posi- 
tion, liberty,  and  possibly  life  itself,  in  order  not  to  betray  conscience  ?  And 
yet  the  promoters  of  so  absurd  a  system  dare  to  call  themselves  the  defenders 
of  liberty  of  conscience  ! 

But  apart  from  all  these  considerations,  one  reason  alone  would  be  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  stamp  this  system  of  separation  with  absurdity,  that  the 
human  race  is  thereby  placed  outside  the  order  appointed  by  Divine  Provi- 
dence. In  creating  the  world,  God  did  not  establish  two  parallel  orders,  one 
natural  the  other  supernatural ;  but  He  established  one  order  composed  of 
two  :  nature  exalted  by  grace,  or  grace  vivifying  nature.  He  has  not  con- 
founded these  orders ;  He  has  co-ordinated  them.     The  type  is  one,  the 
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moving  principle  is  one,  and  the  ultimate  end  of  Qod's  creation  is  one :  it  ia 
Christ  "  Ego  sum  Alpha  et  Omegck,  priiicipium  it  finis,**  Christ  is  the 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end.  All  the  rest  is  in  order  to 
Him.  The  scope  of  hiuuan  existence  is  to  form  the  mystical  body  of  this 
Christ,  this  Head  of  the  elect,  this  everlasting  Priest,  this  King  of  the  eternal 
kingdom  and  of  the  society  of  those  who  shall  glorify  God  to  all  eternity. 
This  being  so,  how  is  it  possible  to  withdraw  civil  society  from  the  super- 
natural order  ;  which,  in  fact,  is  to  withdraw  man  himself,  for  society  is  ^y 
man  multiplied  by  his  relation  with  his  feUow-men  ?  Is  not  this  to  take 
him  out  of  the  divine  system,  and  to  set  aside  in  his  regard  the  design  of  the 
Supreme  Architect  of  nature  ?  Man,  whether  individually  or  ooUeotively, 
becomes  by  this  process  an  unnatural  being,  and  like  a  planet  thrown  oat  of 
its  orbit,  and  removed  beyond  the  sun's  attraction.  When  man  and  society 
thus  break  loose  from  the  attracting  influence  of  the  Eternal  SuUi  whither 
can  they  tend  but  to  ruin  and  perdition  ? 

Separated  from  Christ  and  stripped  of  Christ,  human  nature  becomes  what  the 
Scripture  emphatically  designates  as  the  world ;  that  world  to  which  Christ 
does  not  belong,  for  which  He  does  not  pray ;  that  world  upon  which  He  has 
pronounced  Woe ;  that  world  of  which  the  devil  is  the  prince  and  head,  and 
whose  wisdom  is  so  utterly  inimical  to  Qod,  that  the  man  who  would  be  its 
friend  makes  himself  ipso  facto  God*8  enemy  ;  that  worid  which,  as  it  wonld 
not  recognize  Christ  the  Saviour,  shall  be  ignored  by  Christ  the  Judge,  and 
shall  hear  the  tremendous  sentence, ''  I  know  you  not  ;**  that  world,  in  fine, 
whose  broad  way  ends  in  HelL  As  long  as  this  present  life  endures,  the 
work  of  grace,  and,  consequently,  the  Church's  work,  is  to  withdraw  creatures 
from  this  state  of  worldliness,  restoring  them  to  Christ,  and  throu^  Christ 
to  their  destined  blessedness.  Both  pursue  this  work  with  a  perseTeranoe 
which  nothing  can  arrest,  with  a  love  which  nothing  can  diwoncert  But 
if  nature  continues  rebellious  against  all  the  efforts  of  graoe  and  of  the  Chnroli, 
if  it  will  not  permit  itself  to  be  enlightened,  enfrsnchiBed,  redeemed,  re- 
stored, by  their  supernatural  action—if  it  persists  in  remaining  worldly, 
profane,  earthly— this  attitude  alone,  independent  of  any  other  offence^  makes 
it  fall  under  the  divine  displeasure  and  condemnation.  For  looking  at  it  In 
its  present  state,  and  notwithstanding  the  still  essential  goodness  of  its 
elements,  nature  is  immersed  in  sin.  Talk  what  you  will  of  the  li^^ts  of 
man,  there  are  two  at  least  which  you  must  never  forget :  man  bringi  them 
with  him  into  the  world  :  death  and  hell  are  his  due.  It  is  through  Jesos 
Christ  alone  that  he  can  acquire  a -right  to  the  resurrection  and  to  eternal 
beatitude.  As  for  reconstituting  man  out  of  Jesus  Christ  in  an  order  of 
pure  nature,  with  a  purely  natural  end  and  a  right  to  natural  felicity,  all  the 
efforts  of  naturalism  will  never  accomplish  this.  The  primitive  dengn  of 
Omnipotence  will  never  be  changed  ;  to  the  sin  of  his  origin  the  natoral  men 
can  indeed  add  actual  and  personal  sin  :  shutting  lus  ears  to  Bevelatioii  and 
hiB  heart  to  divine  grace,  he  can  make  himself  guilty  of  the  greatest  of  ««>, 
the  sin  of  unbelief.  And  then  by  a  just  judgment  of  Qod,  as  he  reftued  to 
understand  the  high  rank  to  whidi  he  was  called,  so  shall  he  degrade  himself 
to  the  condition  of  the  irrational  animals  and  in  many  ways  b^me  like  to 
them.    It  is  of  these  men  that  the  Apostle  B.  Jude  has  spoken :  blasphemer* 
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of  supemataral  things,  of  which  they  are  ignorant  and  remain  wilfully  igno- 
mnt,  they  corrupt  themselves  in  those  natural  things  which  they  know  by 
animal  instinct,  rather  than  by  the  light  of  reason  :  clouds  without  water, 
the  sport  of  the  winds,  the  winds  of  opinion  and  the  tempests  of  passion  ; 
trees  of  the  autumn,  which  put  forth  flowers,  but  will  never  bear  fruit ;  trees 
twice  dead,  dead  to  the  life  of  fSuth,  dead  to  the  life  of  reason  ;  trees  plucked 
np  by  the  root  and  destined  for  the  fire  ;  wandering  stars,  to  whom  the  storm 
of  darkness  is  reserved  for  ever.  There  is,  then,  no  refuge  for  nature  out  of 
Jesus  Christ  We  must  perforce  make  our  choice,  as  said  the  martyr 
Ignatius,  between  the  everlasting  wrath  of  God  in  the  next  life,  and  His  grace 
in  the  present  life  :  ''  Vnum  igttur  e  dtu^bw :  aut  futura  timenda  est  tro,  out 
pra$0ni  diUgenda  gratiaJ* 
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Tht  Last  UlntM  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman,    By  John  Morris, 
Canon  Penitentiaiy  of  Westminster.   London  :  Boms,  Lambert,  &  Oates. 

TTTE  are  greatly  indebted  to  Canon  Morris,  for  the  light  his  affectionate 
Y  V  little  book  throvrs  on  the  inward  character  of  our  late  pasUnr.  No 
one  could  know  Cardinal  Wiseman's  life  who  has  not  studied  his  death.  Li 
the  sermon  preached  at  his  solemn  requiem,  his  successor  in  the  archiepisoopal 
see  had  told  us  that  his  true  greatness  "  was  not  upon  hb  outward  form  like 
his  pontifical  array,  but  deep  in  the  soul,  hard  to  reach,  and  truly  known  to 
few,*'  and  that  ^'  the  true  grandeur  of  his  character  was  the  most  concealed.'' 

The  illustrations  of  patience,  sweetness,  humility,  and  fortitude  of  his  last 
illness,  fill  up  the  sketch  made  by  the  present  archbishop. 

The  harmony  between  the  inner  life  and  the  ritual  of  the  Ohuich  also 
wonderfully  appears  in  his  last  hours.  How  true  to  nature  and  kow  abound- 
ing in  grace  must  the  actfi  of  that  ritual  be,  when  their  fitness  can  be  prored 
and  their  expression  afford  strength  and  consolation,  even  in  a  dying  hour. 
The  intensity  and  oamestness  of  a  death-bed  can  test  but  not  exhaust  their 
deep  meaning. 

The  Cardinal's  life  was  spirit  and  tmth ;  his  death  was  the  same.  His 
habitual  introspection  made  him  say,  '^  I  do  not  wish  any  one  to  read  to  me 
when  I  am  dying,  but  I  hod  rather  be  left  to  my  own  meditations."  Still 
he  asked  for  the  words  of  the  Church.  '*  I  want  to  haye  eyeiything  the 
( -hurch  gives  me,  down  to  the  holy  water.  Do  not  leave  out  anything.  I 
want  everythuig." 

On  being  removed  downstairs  to  the  drawing-room,  he  said,  ^  Leave  the 
chai)el-door  open,  that  I  may  look  in  as  I  pass,  for  perhaps  I  shall  not  see  it 
again."  Afterwards  he  spoke  of  how  he  had  enjoyed  that  short  visit — ^^my 
Madonna  and  my  reUcs,  and  all  lit  up  too.**  Contemplation  and  inwacd  acts 
of  love  give  life  and  significance  to  these  visible  objects ;  and  whenevar  such 
objects  are  mentioned,  the  interior  life  which  animated  them  is  preBmned. 
Self-examination,  frequent  confession,  habitual  mental  prayer,  recollection  of 
the  presence  of  Grod,  and  spiritual  communion  with  our  divine  Lord  in  the 
blessed  Sacrament,  if  not  often  spoken  of,  are  taken  for  granted  in  a  life  like 
his. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  he  never  seemed  more  at  home  than  when  ^hemmed 
in  by  children  :''  since  he  so  perfectly  fulfilled  the  words  of  S.  Paul,  ^  malitia 
parvuli,  sensibus  autem  perfecti." 

The  simplicity  of  his  last  hours  was  the  natural  outpouring  of  the  heart  of 
a  little  child,  the  type  of  a  perfect  Christian. 
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Remarks  on  the  Encyclical  of  December  8,  1864.     By  the  Bishop  of  Cliftox. 

London  :  Bums  &  Co. 

AS  these  remarks  were  ori^mally  published  in  a  Lent  Pastoral,  criticism 
is  out  of  our  province.  But  we  may  be  allowed  to  cite  the  bishopV 
authority,  on  the  true  interpretation  of  tho!<e  propositions  in  the  Syllabus 
which  concerns  liberty  of  worships. 

A  godless  State  is  as  unnatuml  and  inipluiui  as  a  <{odless  uuin  or  a  godless 
fiunily.  If,  then,  religion  is  a  duty  of  the  State,  and  if  the  Church  is,  by 
God's  ordinance,  the  sole  depositary  of  all  true  religion,  there  necessarily 
arises  a  relationship  between  these  two  powers. 

It  becomes  a  duty  of  tlie  State  to  recognise  the  Church,  to  acknowledge 
her  authority,  to  respect  her  right><,  to  protect  and  to  uphold  her.  To  say, 
as  some  do,  that  the  best  state  of  society  is  that  in  which  the  Cliurch  is  not 
recognised  by  the  civil  power,  is  to  affirm — either  that  the  Clnirch  is  not  the 
divinely  appointed  guanlian  of  religion,  or  that  the  state  has  no  duties 
towards  Grod.  Such  doctrine  cannot  but  meet  with  the  most  emphatic  con- 
demnation of  the  CTiurch  and  of  its  supreme  Pastor.  But  whilst  the  Holy 
Father  recaUs  to  the  minds  of  men  that  the  harmonious  action  of  Church  and 
State  is  a  blessing  to  society,  and  condemns  those  who  seek  to  destroy  it 
where  it  exists  ;  whilst  he  denounces  the  ravings  of  those  who  say  that  in  all 
well-regulated  societies  the  law  ought  to  proclaim  that  each  man  is  free — not 
only  privately,  but  publicly-  to  teach,  write,  and  act  as  he  pleases  in  all 
religions  mattei-s,  without  interference  of  itny  kind  from  any  authority,  ecclesias- 
tical or  civil ;  whilst  he  recalls  the  words  of  his  predecessor,  S.  Celestin,  that 
"  the  Catholic  faith  is  the  foundation  which  gives  stability  to  kingdoms,"  and 
in  the  words  of  another  Pope,  S.  Innocent  I.,  reminds  men  that  ^*  the  kingly 
power  was  instituted  not  only  for  worldly  govenmient,  but  chiefly  for  tne 
protection  of  the  Church," — he  docs  not  thereby  teach,  as  detractors  have 
sought  to  make  believe,  that  the  Gospel  is  to  be  projxigaJted  by  the  swordy  that 
all  toleration  is  bad,  or  that  those  governments  which  exercise  toleration  are 
acting  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Church. 

It  is  the  duty  of  tne  State  to  uphold  and  protect  the  Church  ;  hut  the 
mode  offulfiUing  this  dtttf/  must,  like  all  stich  duties,  deveiid,  in  great  measure, 
upon  the  nature  of  tlie  society  that  lias  to  be  governed.  When  our  Saxon  fore- 
fathers were  converted  from  heathenism  to  the  faith,  conversion  began  in  most 
instances  with  the  kinmj,  and  descended  to  their  subjects.  They  were 
C*hristian  princes  presiding  over  heathen  populatioiLs.  Never  was  tliei*e, 
l^erliaps,  a  race  of  kings  under  whose  nile  the  principle  of  union  of  Church 
and  State  was  more  fully,  moi-e  successfully  carried  out.  They  were  the  fii-st 
founders  of  that  wonderful  constitution  under  which  we  live,  and  which, 
after  so  many  ages  and  so  many  vicissitudes,  still  bears  uneflaced  the  marks 
of  its  ('atholic  origin.  Our  Saxon  kings  not  only  aided  and  protected  the 
Church,  but  the  triumph  of  religion  under  that  protection  was  complete  :  the 
Anglo-Saxons  l)ecame  a  most  C/atholic  nation.  Yet  it  was  not  by  violence 
that  this  change  was  effected.  Venerable  Bede  thus  relates  the  conversion  of 
the  men  of  Kent  :  "  When  King  Ethelbert  believed  and  wa*  baptised,  great 
numbers  began  daily  to  flock  together  to  hear  the  Word,  and,  forsaking  their 
heathen  rites,  to  associate  themselves,  by  believing,  to  the  unity  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  Whose  faith  ajid  conversion  the  king  so  far  encouraged,  as  that 
he  compelled  none  to  embrace  Christianity,  but  only  showed  more  affection 
to  the  believers,  as  to  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  heavenly  kuigdom.  For  he 
had  learnt  from  his  instmctors  and  leaders  to  salvation  that  the  service  of 
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Christ  ought  to  be  vohmtary,  not  the  effect  of  compulsion"  (Bede,  Hist.  i. 
26).  In  like  manner  were  the  other  Saxon  kingdoms  brought  to  the  faith 
through  the  example  of  their  princes,  and  the  encouragement  they  gave  to 
i*eligion. 

But  if  Anglo-Saxon  kin^w  presided  at  first  over  pagan  populations,  and  by 
their  wise  support  of  the  Church  led  their  subjects  to  embrace  the  true  faith, 
there  are  other  rulers  who  preside  over  populations  professing  various  reli- 
gions, and  whose  duty  it  equally  is  to  support  the  true  faith.  As  regards 
these,  our  Blessed  Lord  Himself  has  pointed  out  to  us  the  right  course  to  be 
pursued,  in  the  parable  of  the  good  seed  and  the  cockle  which  had  grown  np 
together  in  the  same  field.  To  the  inquiry  of  the  servants  concerning  the 
cockle,  "  Wilt  thou  that  we  go  and  gather  it  up  ? "  the  master  of  the  field 
replied,  "  No  ;  lest,  perhaps,  gathering  up  the  cockle,  you  root  up  the  wheat 
also  together  with  it "  (Matt.  xiiL  28,  29)  :  whence  we  learn  that  ioUrcUion 
nruUr  such  circumstunces  is  corwnvendabley  not  because  all  religions  are  equally 
good,  any  more  than  wheat  and  cockle  are  of  the  same  value,  but  heeauH  a 
contrary  cmirse  is  far  more  apt  to  damage  the  interests  of  truth  than  to  promote 
them. 

It  is  different,  again,  in  countries  where  governments  and  people  alike 
l)elong  to  the  true  Church  ;  for  it  is  then  the  duty  of  the  UtaJU  to  prevefU 
strangers  from  introdticing  error  where  i^  exists  not  It  is  no  longer  the 
question  of  allowing  wheat  and  cockle  to  thrive  till  harvest-time,  after  they 
have  once  grown  up  in  the  same  field — it  is  a  question  of  allowing  cockle  to 
be  sown  where  only  wheat  has  gro>vn  before.  This  is  the  work  of  an  enemy, 
ayid  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  guard  against  it.  Hence,  though  strangers 
frequenting  Catholic  coimtries  are  laudably  allowed  themselves  to  pra^ise 
their  own  religion,  the  Pope  justly  condemns  the  doctrine  of  those  who  say, 
that  in  such  countries  it  is  laudable  to  allow  to  immigrants  thepuhlic  exercise 
Qvevy  man  of  his  own  religion  (prop.  78).  And  the  Holy  Father  fturther 
shows  the  reason  why  such  conduct  is  not  laudable,  viz.,  because  the  public 
practice  of  false  worship,  and  the  public  manifestation  of  false  opinions, 
tends  to  corrupt  the  minas  and  morals  of  men^  and  leads  to  indiffertrUism 
(prop.  791 


Cos  de  Consdeiice  sur  lea  Liberth  Pifhliques,    Par  Mgr.  Parisib,  Ev^ne 
d' Arras.    Deuxi^me  Edition.    Paris  :  Lecoflfre. 

HERE  is  another  valuable  fruit  of  the  recent  Encyclical :  the  illustrious 
prelate  has  been  induced  to  give  the  second  edition  of  a  work  which 
had  been  long  out  of  print,  with  various  alterations  adapting  it  to  the  present 
circumstances  of  European  society.  A  few  extracts  will  clearly  exhibit  Mgr. 
Parisis*s  general  doctrine : — 

"  A  Catholic  Christian  cannot,  without  contradicting  the  formal  and  Mi- 
gatorji  instmctioii  of  the  Holy  Sec,  regard  the  civil  fiberty  of  worships  as  a 
good  in  itself ;  and  still  less  as  a  better  ;  as  a  progress  in  good  "  (p.  16). 

"  Tlic  Church  condemns  in  principle  that  which  she  sometimes  tolerates  in 
fact.  .  .  When  she  tolerates,  or  even  approves  (by  the  oath  which  she  permits), 
constitutious  which  coiwecrate  liberty  of  worships,  it  is  because  she  supposes 
that  there  have  been  reasons  of  state  sufficient  to  render  them  Intimate. 
But  none  the  less  she  preserves  her  doctrine  intact "  (p.  29). 

The  bishop  justly  lays  great  stress,  in  his  argument,  on  the  fact  of  the 
Church  pennitting  Catholics  under  many  circumstances  to  promise  by  oath 
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tke  mMiilenance  of  "  rel^ious  liberty  ^  for  existing  Protestant  sects.    She 
would  not  do  this,  he  truly  argaes,  if  such  concession  were  in  itself  evil  Still 

"  Whatever  may  be  men's  opinion  on  what  are  called  the  principles  of  '89^ 
no  one  can  deny  that  the  essential  change  which  then  occurred  was  to  place 
cnril  laws  and  goyemments  outside  of  every  supernatural  idea  and  influence  : 
thftt  is  to  say,  to  exchange  a  societir  which  had  been  based  for  fourteen 
oentoiifis  on  the  absolute  dogmata  and  the  complete  morality  of  Catholicism* 
for  a  society  which  had  no  oUier  foundation,  thaii  the  deceitful  %ht  oi  reason, 
and  certain  vague  precepts  of  the  natural  law  "  (p.  32). 

The  l^ishop  (p.  19)  quotes  the  statement  of  various  theologians,  that  tem- 
poral goody  and  not  spiritual,  is  the  immediate  and  characteristic  end  of  civil 
society.  He  does  not  himself  misunderstand  this  statement,  or  draw  from 
it  any  erroneous  inference ;  yet  we  wish  he  had  so  &r  enlarged  on  the  subject, 
aa  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  others  doing  so.  We  would  refer  our  readers 
to  some  remarks  in  this  Bbview.  See  Dubun  Beview  of  July,  1863,  pp. 
106-110. 

There  is  an  important  chapter  on  the  old  French  University  question,  and 
on  the  well-known  and  long-continued  ecclesiastical  movement,  for  emanci- 
pation from  the  yoke  of  that  most  grievous  monopoly.  "  Liberal  Catholics '' 
have  been  fond  of  contending,  that  this  movement  proceeded  throughout 
on  the  very  principle  which  (untU  the  recent  Encyclical)  they  have  so  promi- 
nently maintained.  But  Mgr.  Parisis  shows  the  contraiy.  The  movement 
in  question  was  neyer  understood  by  its  chief  supporters  as  implying,  that  the 
oivil  liberty  of  heretical  instruction^  is  in  itself  and  ahsoluidy  a  good  :  but 
only  that  under  certain  circumstances  it  may  be  the  best  practicable  alterna- 
tive :  as,  &  g,f  when  it  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the  Church's  obtaining 
her  due  liberty  of  education^  We  do  not,  however,  understand  the  bishop 
to  deny  (and  if  he  did,  we  certainly  could  not  follow  him)  that  such  Uberty 
should  be  granted,  even  independently  of  the  reason  mentioned,  in  the  case 
of  hereditary  and  long-established  sects. 

Hie  volume  closes  with  an  admirable  discussion  on  "  Catholic  journalism.'' 


Discoun  fur  la  NcUurey  la  Ckmse,  et  le  BemMe,  du  Mai  acbul,  Prononc^  h  Bome 
par  Mgr.  I'Ev^ue  d'Aquila  dans  la  stance  de  cloture  de  I'Academie 
de  la  Beligion  Catholique,  le  30  Septembre,  1864.    Bahtout :  Paris. 

THIS  essay  reopens  a  question  which  will  not  very  soon,  we  think,  be 
finally  closed ;  viz.,  on  the  place  held  in  modem  education  by  th^ 
heathen  classics. 

llieessential  foundation  of  the  bishop's  argument  must  be  admitted  as  true,  by 
all  CathoUc  thinkers  not  totally  destitute  of  candour ;  whatever  difference  of 
opinion  there  maybe  on  his  conclusion.  Society,  he  says,  is  now  alienated  in 
a  fiur  greater  degree  fh>m  Catholic  Christianily,  than  it  has  been  at  any  previous 
period  since  Constantine  submitted  to  the  Church.  "  Faith  assailed  by  so 
many  attacks  loses  daily  its  influence  over  the  Christian  multitudes  "  (a.  13). 

8  2 
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''  Literature  and  art  are  separated  more  and  more  from  Chnstian  ideas  ;  his- 
tory drops  all  allusion  to  the  intervention  of  Providence  ;  natural  monditj 
and  probity  are  exalted  to  the  disparagement  of  the  evangelical  prescriptions ; 
politics  and  social  science  make  abstraction  of  the  iSftcts  [and  principles]  de- 
clared by  revelation.  .  .  .  This  principle  of  separation  insinuates  itself  little 
by  little  even  into  Christian  families,  and  into  all  the  domestic  and  civil  rela- 
'tions  of  Catholic  countries.  Thence  it  results  that  religion  graduaUy  with- 
draws itself  from  the  practices,  habits,  language,  both  public  a^id  private,  of 
hajytized  tiaiions  "  (p.  14). 

Under  these  miserable  circumstances,  since  there  is  no  longer  (p.  56)  *'  a 
Christian  atmosphere  "  diffused  throughout  society,  imbuing  the  mind  uncon- 
sciously with  Catholic  doctrine  and  principle — but  emphatically  the  very 
reverse— it  is  £eir  more  necessary  than  at  any  earlier  period,  to  introduce  pro- 
minently a  Catholic  element  into  the  education  of  every  class.  "  It  is  no 
longer  sufficient  to  make  young  people  learn  a  little  catechism  by  heart,  and 
give  them,  as  it  were,  a  tincture  of  religion  which  is  too  speedily  effiused. 
There  is  need  of  a  religious  ifistruction,  solid,  extended,  substantial ;  capable 
of  making  a  profound  impression  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  youth,  of  protect- 
ing them  against  the  numerous  and  inevitable  assaults  of  unbelief,  and  of 
developing  vigorously  within  them  the  Christian  sentiment  **  (p.  57). 

8o  far,  we  I'eally  cannot  understand  the  existence  of  a  second  opinion, 
among  sincere  and  thoughtful  Catholics.  But  the  Bishop  is  confident  that  this 
end  cannot  be  achieved,  without  giving  a  far  lower  place  to  heathen  classics 
than  that  now  commonly  assigned  them.  On  this  we  hold  our  opinion 
in  sasj)ense.  What  we  earnestly  entreat  of  those  who  are  for  keeping 
heathen  literature  in  its  present  pre-eminence  is,  that  they  will  steadily 
contemplate  the  great  object  before  us  —  the  object  of  saturating  the 
youthful  mind  with  Christian  doctrine  and  principle ;  and  that  they  will 
express  in  detail  their  o^ti  programme  for  accomplishing  this  object.  We 
ai'e  not  aware  that  any  of  them  have  yet  attempted  this, 

Th<)  Bishop  further  holds  strongly  (p.  ;U,  ct  seq,)  that  the  "  renaissance " 
has  been  the  one  general  cause  of  Protestantism,  Voltaireanism,  Revolutioaisni, 
Iiulitforcntisui.  It  may  have  been  so  :  we  have  no  affection  whatever  for  the 
*•  ronaissancc  : "  but  it  is  most  important  to  point  out,  that  this  is  really 
an  irrelevant  issue ;  and  that  those  who  may  differ  from  the  Bishop  ever 
so  stron;^ly  on  this  head,  have  no  right,  merely  on  that  account,  to  reject  his 
conclusion. 

Pius  IX.,  as  the  author  points  out  (p.  67),  in  addressing  the  French 
l)ishoi>s  after  the  Cfaunie  controversy,  exhorted  that  semimirists  should  learn 
olefpince  of  diction  and  writing,  as  well  from  works  of  the  fathers  as  from 
heathen  authois.  *  Tlic  Bishop  himself,  **and  many  other  bishops,"  have 
aotod  for  ton  yeai-s  in  their  seminaries  on  this  prescription;  and  he  "gives 
liis  word  as  bishop"  (p.  VtiVj  that  even  literature  and  Latinity  have  gained 
j^^reatly  hy  the  change. 


'-'  The  author  unintentionally  exaggerates  the  drift  of  this  dedsionu  by 
applying  it  generally  to  "schools  ;"  whereas  the  Holy  Father  was  speaking 

o\<lnsively  of  clerical  seminaries. 
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Extravagant  things  have  been  said  and  done  by  earnest  opponents  of 
heathen  literature :  let  such  extravagances,  then,  be  avoided  for  the  future. 
But  there  may  nevertheless  be  a  certain  amount  of  truth  at  the  bottom  of 
their  movement ;  and  we  think  that  a  thorough  sifting  of  the  question  will, 
sooner  or  later,  become  inevitable. 


Tradaim  de  Ecclmd  Ckristi,    Auctore  Patricio  Murray.    Vol.  iii.,  fasc.  1. 

Dublin :  M'Glashan. 

WE  have  received  with  much  satisfaction  Dr.  Murray's  new  instalment. 
It  is  most  acceptable  to  be  in  contact  with  a  writer,  so  unexception- 
ably  orthodox  and  devotedly  loyal  to  the  Holy  See  ;  so  profoundly  versed  in 
ecclesiastical  learning  ;  so  c;ireful  and  candid  in  mastering  the  arguments  and 
views  of  an  opponent ;  so  logical  luul  consecutive  in  argiunent ;  so  clear  in 
thouscht  and  diction. 

He  tells  us  (p.  83)  that  it  has  throughout  been  the  plain  of  his  present 
treatise,  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  points  at  issue  with  Protestants,  but  to 
touch  on  other  mattei*s  with  far  greater  brevity.  As  regards  Ireland,  where 
able  men  are  still  found  clinging  to  dogmatic  Protestantism,  this  method  is 
no  doubt  better ;  but  we  think  that  for  English  readers  the  verj'  opposite 
course  would  have  been  more  desirable.  Dr.  MuiTay  however  writes,  of 
course,  for  Ireland  r.ither  than  for  England. 

The  first  disputation  of  the  new  fasciculus  concludes  the  iwlemical  part  of 
the  treatise.  It  has  the  same  characteristics  with  the  earlier  portions.  The 
ablest  Protestant  controversialists  have  been  diligently  searched,  and  their 
arguments  exhibited  with  signal  impartiality  and  candour.  The  whole 
reasoning  is  simply  unanswerable. 

The  next  disputation  (p.  83)  is  on  the  Church  in  her  capacity  of  niler.  From 
causes  impossible  to  control,  it  is  perfiaps  the  lea,st  satisfactory  part  of  the 
treatise.  In  fact,  the  question  cannot  really  be  discussed  without  entering 
carefiilly  into  the  relations  between  Church  and  »State.  Take  one  instance  out 
of  several.  "  The  Church  "  (p.  93)  "  possesses  the  power  of  compelling  her 
subjects  to  observe  her  laws  and  judgments  by  f wee  and  ecdernal  punish- 
?}tenfo."  By  such  punishments  only,  as  excommunication,  interdict,  suspension, 
&c.,  &c  ?  or  also  by  temporal  punishments  ?  In  his  argument  (pp.  103,  104) 
Dr.  Murray  gives  no  answer  to  this  question  :  nor  indeed  could  he  give  one, 
without  considering  at  length  the  power  conferred  by  Grod  on  the  Church,  of 
commanding  the  service  of  the  secular  arm.  But  such  a  subject  cannot  be 
treated  briefly ;  and  the  author^s  plan  binds  him  to  a  brief  treatment  of  these 
later  topics. 

His  next  disputation  (p.  145)  is  on  the  "  subject"  of  the  Church's  authority — 
i.  e.,  "  on  him  or  those  who  possess  that  authority."  Far  the  greater  part  is 
occupied  with  General  Councils  ;  and  we  cannot  express  too  unreserved  an 
assent  with  the  whole  body  of  doctrine  therein  propoimded.  He  does  not 
consider  that  General  Councils  either  constitute  (of  course  not),  or  in  any 
obvious  sense  "  represent,"  the  Ecclesia  Docens  (p.  153).    **  A  council  as  such 
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is  nut  tho  (./liui-ch  or  hudy  of  bishopts  but  a  le&ser  (tart  thereof ;  iiay,  in  fiict, 
^'ciiemlly  speaking  much  thclese^er*'  (p.  163).  The  in&llibility  of  Ctenenl 
Councils,  then,  is  not  the  infEdlibility  of  the  Eodesia  Dooens,  but  another 
infallibility  resting  on  distinct  grounds  of  its  own.  The  KcolfiMH  Dooens 
consists  of  the  Pope  and  bishops ;  the  ordinary  and  normal  exeicifle  of 
infallibility,  is  the  practical  instruction  given  day  after  day.  by  the  Pope  to  ihe 
whole  Church,  and  by  each  bishop  in  communion  with  the  Pope  to  his  own 
diocese.  When  our  Lord  said,  "  Go  ye  and  teach  all  nations,**  He  did  not 
add,  ^'  Lo,  I  am  with  you  when  yon  meet  in  Council ;"  but  ^*  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  all  days,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world."  When  the  Council  of  Trent 
declares  that  the  Holy  Ghost  imbues  the  Church  with  all  truth,  it  does  not 
say  *'  when  she  meets  in  Council,''  but  "  day  after  day,"  in  her  eyeiyday  state 
of  dispersion  :  ^^  Spiritu  Sancto  illi  omnem  veritatem  in  diet  snggerente " 
(Sess.  13,  proo3m.). 

Nevertheless,  all  theologians,  while  denyuig  (p.  167)  that  CoundLi  are 
absolutely  necessary,  are  not  less  unanimous  in  declaring  (p.  168)  that  under 
particular  circumstances  they  confer  the  greatest  benefit,  and  are  of  a  oertain 
mond  necessity.  Some  have,  indeed,  thought  (p.  161)  that  Councils  $ie  not 
of  actually  Divine  origin,  but  only  of  Apostolic.  The  very  great  majority, 
however,  with  whom  our  author  coincides,  regard  them  as  being  (partially  at 
least)  of  divine  institution.  Dr.  Murray  gives  two  reasons  for  this  oondnaion 
(pp.  162,  165) :  the  former,  we  think,  qi^ite  decisive.  That  Councils  truly 
ccmnenical  (which  term  implies,  of  course,  the  Pope's  confirmation)  are  m- 
fallible,  is  de  fide  Catholica  (p.  182). 

The  following  disputation — on  the  '^  object"  of  the  Church's  auihQrity-!-is 
to  our  mind  both  the  ablest  and  the  most  original  of  alL  When  we  lay 
^'  original,"  we  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  its  teaching  is  new,  for  so  it  must 
be  erroneous ;  but  that  the  author  has  here  most  effectively  manhalled  and 
arranged  various  matters  of  doctrine,  which  had  never  hitherto  been  con- 
templated under  one  point  of  view  ;  and  that  he  has  supported  the  reoeiyed 
tniths  by  a  most  admirable  collection  of  arguments. 

By  the  ^*  object "  of  the  Church's  authority,  he  means  the  range  over  which 
her  infallible  authority  extends.  He  assumes,  of  course,  from  the  eaiiierpart 
of  his  treatise,  that  she  is  infallible  in  those  doctrines  which  are  aotnallj  of 
faith  ;  and  he  proceeds  to  the  other  objects  of  her  infidlibility.  Firstly  (p.  903) 
— she  is  infallible  in  determining  '^Catholic  truths  ;"  t.e.,  truths  whidi  she 
pronounces  to  be  in  such  sense  indissolubly  bound  np  with  the  Faith,  that  their 
contradictories  (if  not  heretical)  are  theologically  unsound  and  censosable. 
This  is  the  thesis  which  we  have  of  late  been  earnestly  enforcing  in  this 
Review  ;  and  Dr.  Murray  tells  us  that  we  are  supported  by  evexy  approved 
theologian  without  exception  (p.  240).  He  mentions,  in  fiict^  only  three 
theolotrians  n,s  opposed  to  it  :  Holden,  whose  unsoundness  is  notorions ; 
Chrisniann,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  DoUingei's ;  and  Muratori.  Our  own  thesis  is  con* 
sidered  by  Dr.  Murray  to  be  immediately  "revealed  and  definable  as  of  Gathdic 
faith  "  (p.  226).  He  gives  four  reasons  for  this  conclusion,  for  the  foil  expo- 
sition of  which  we  must  refer  to  his  volume  (pp.  236-240).  (1)  If  tbeCSniKli 
were  not  infallible  in  such  determinations,  she  would  often  by  her  anthoritatm 
iiction  betray  the  faith  instead  of  defending  it      (2.)  The  Church 
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propositions,  or  teaches  their  contradictory,  in  her  character  of  "  magistra  ; " 
but  in  that  character  she  is  infallible.  (3.)  She  puts  forth  these  lesser 
censures  with  the  same  formality  and  unhesitating  confidence,  with  which  she 
pronounces  a  condemnation  of  heresy.  (4.)  Not  so  much  as  a  hint  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Fathers  or  in  the  theological  schools,  that  the  Church  can  possibly 
teach  anything  with  a  fallible  authority.  The  author  proceeds  to  answer  the 
various  objections  which  have  been  made  to  his  doctrine  ;  an  easy  task,  for 
they  are  incredibly  weak. 

Secondly  (p.  247),  he  discusses  the  Church's  infallibility  in  her  moral  judg. 
ments,  general  and  particular.  The  latter  case  presents  some  difficulty,  and 
we  would  refer  to  an  admirable  remark  in  n.  83  (p.  250). 

Thirdly,  in  her  disciplinary  enactments  (p.  250).  It  is  weU  known  that  the 
Church  is  infallible  in  matters  of  universal  discipline  ;  i.  e.,  that  she  is  not 
permitted  to  enact  laws,  which  cannot  be  obeyed  consistently  with  sound 
doctrine  and  morality. 

Fourthly,  on  dogmatical  facts  (p.  256).  We  believe  that  in  no  previous 
treatise  has  this  very  momentous  question  been  at  all  so  completely  treated. 
Dr.  Murray  gives  the  best  definition  we  have  ever  seen  of  a  "  dogmatical 
fact,"  and  enmnerates  successively  the  following  different  instances : — (1.) 
That  such  or  such  a  Pontiff — say  Gregory  XVI. — was  truly  Pope  ;  (2.)  that 
such  or  such  a  Council  was  Ecumenical ;  (3.)  that  such  or  such  a  theo- 
logical expression — say  "  transubstantiation  " — is  accurate  and  apposite  ;  (4.) 
that  such  or  such  a  book  contains  sound  or  unsoimd  doctrine,  or  that  it  con- 
tains such  or  such  a  doctrine  in  particular  ;  (5.)  that  such  or  such  a  system  of 
education  is  safe  or  pernicious  ;  (6.)  that  such  or  such  a  society — say  the 
Freemasons — is  safe  or  dangerous  intrinsically  or  extrinsically ;  (7.)  that  such 
or  such  a  person  is  really  a  saint  [or,  in  other  words,  the  Church  is  infallible 
in  canonization] ;  (8.)  that  such  or  such  a  religious  order  is  good  and  useful. 
Over  all  these  dogmatical  facts  extends  the  Church's  infallible  authority. 

Fifthly,  our  author  treats  on  the  Church's  infallibility  within  the  sphere  of 
philosophy  (p.  323) ;  a  question  so  important  in  these  days  of  intellectual 
revolt.  Under  this  head  occurs  a  full  discussion  of  Galileo's  case  (pp.  336- 
343),  of  which  we  hope  to  make  much  use  in  our  o'Nvn  treatment  of  the  same 
subject. 

The  disputation  closes  with  various  rules  for  the  proper  interpretation  of 
dogmatic  decisions. 

We  shall  hail  with  extreme  pleasure  the  conclusion,  now  so  nearly  at  hand^ 
of  this  most  admirable  treatise. 
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Tlie  Claims  of  the  Atiglicccii  EstMislimeiU  to  he  the  BepremitaHve  of  the 
Primitive  Church  Tested  by  the  History  and  Acts  of  the  Council  of 
Epiiestcs,  A  Seniion  preached  at  S.  Werburga's,  Birkenliead,  by  Rev. 
T.  Harper,  S  J.,  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology  at  St.  Beuno's  College, 
North  Wales.     Liverpool :  Rockliflf. 

THE  effect  of  this  most  solid  and  irrefragable  argument  is  somewhat 
iniptiircd,  by  F.  Harper^s  profession  (p.  4)  that  it  is  directed  against 
those  who  maintained  ^Hhe  tenets,  rights,  ecclesiastical  govermnent  and 
discipline,  in  a  word,  the  whole  individuality  **  of  the  Establishment,  as  finding 
"  their  exact  panillel "  in  "  the  Catholic  Church  as  she  was  in  those  early 
times  when  she  {gathered  together  her  first  four  Ecumenical  Councils."  This 
insiuie  allegation  may  be  made  by  a  foolish  and  unlearned  writer  like  Dean 
Hook,  or  by  an  unscrupulous  sophist  like  Mr.  Palmer ;  but  certainly  by  no  one 
with  whom  it  is  worth  while  to  controvert.  The  Tractarian  argument,  as 
upholden  by  those  who  can  possibly  be  mistaken  for  reasonable  men,  runs 
somewhat  as  follows  : — 

^^  Whatever  the  Establishment  may  be— were  it  as  bad  as  any  Roman 
controversialist  maintains — I  cannot  submit  to  the  Roman  Church  till  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  all  Roman  doctrine.  But  I  cannot  accept  this ;  for  it  is 
inconsistent  with  Catholic  doctrine,  as  professed,  e,g,,  in  the  fifUi  century.  At 
that  period,  no  doubt,  the  Pope  had  a  certain  primacy  of  honour,  in  virtue  of 
which  he  or  his  legates  presided  at  an  Ecumenical  Council :  but  in  doctrinal 
matters  not  only  the  bishops  were  7iot  absolutely  and  unreservedly  subject  to 
his  authority ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  both  he  and  they  recognized  a  legitimate 
superior — viz.,  an  Ecumenical  Council^ 

This  notion  is  by  no  means  uncommon  among  those  who  obtain  their  fiicts 
at  second-hand.  F.  Harper,  ui  translating  certain  contemporaiy  documents, 
has  supplied  ample  materials  for  its  total  overthrow.  Is  it,  indeed,  true  that 
in  doctrine  a  bishop  was  not  unreservedly  subject  to  the  Pope's  authority  ? 
Hear  the  Pope's  language,  not  indeed  to  an  ordinary  bishop,  but  to  the 
greatest  patriarch  in  all  Christendom  except  himself.  The  whole  letter 
should  be  carefully  studied  (pp.  38 — 45) ;  but  let  this  be  taken  as  a  sample : — 

We  are  indeed — [i.e.,  I,  Pope  Celestine,  am  indeed] — patient  heyotid  measure 
in  ivaiting  for  the  am^etidtntiU  of  bishops  ;  but  when  we  have  consulted  their 
welfare  by  preliminaiy  correction,  then,  if  they  abuse  our  salutarjr  wimingB, 
necessity  compels  us  to  ratify  the  sentence  of  condemnation.  This,  however, 
after  you  have  retracted  your  wicke<l  doctrine,  shall  be  the  full  test  of  yoor 
amendment,  if  all  those  be  recalled  into  the  Church,  who  have  evidently  been 
banished  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  Her  Head.  Let  them  all  be  recalled.  Unless 
this  be  done,  he  shall  be  cast  out,  who  cast  them  out ;  especially  as  those  are 
in  our  communion,  against  whom  that  one  set  his  face. 

To  the  clergy  also  of  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  and  to  all  who  bear  the 
Christian  name,  we  have  sent  despatches,  such  as  the  occasion  reauiied ;  my 
that  if  you  obstinately  persist  in  your  perverse  reasoning,  and  teaoi  not  Uie 
doctrine  which  our  brother  Cynl  teaches  with  us,  they  may  know  that  wm 
are  cut  off  from  our  fellowship^  with  whom  you  can  have  no  commonion  ;  uiat 
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they  may  learn,  moreover,  and  be  cautioned  henceforth  by  example,  how  to 
provide  for  their  souls  by  a  ripened  and  well-tempered  judgment. 
Know  then  for  certain,  that  this  is  our  sentence,  &c.,  &c. 

Again,  does  the  Pope  I'eally  look  up  to  an  episcopal  council  as  possessing 
any  kind  of  authority  over  him  i  On  the  contrary,  he  addresses  the  prelates 
assembled  at  Ephesus  as  a  father  might  address  his  children.  His  letter  to 
them  concludes  thus  : — 

As  I  have,  then,  thus  briefly  exhorted  you  (for  like  the  Apostle,  I  announce 
the  law  to  those  who  know  it,  and  ^^  I  speak  wisdom  among  the  perfect 'y  to 
maintain  the  Catholic  &ith  and  the  peace  of  the  Church,  [so  let  it  bel ;  for  so 
has  it  been  ordained  to  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  to  us,  and  to  those  who 
are  to  come  after  us,  "  praying  for  "  and  preserving  "  those  things  that  are  for 
the  peace  of  Jenistilem.^ 

In  our  solicitude  we  have  directed  our  holy  brothers  and  fellow-priests, 
men  most  approved  by  tis  ami  of  one  mitid  with  us,  Arcadius  and 
Projectus,  bisnops,  and  Philip,  our  priest,  to  be  present  at  your  deliberations, 
and  to  carry  out  wluit  has  hetn  already  determined  by  us.  To  all  which,  we 
doubt  not,  venerable  brothers,  but  that  you  will  3rield  your  consent,  since,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  wliat  we  liave  decided  is  for  the  safety  of  the  Universal 
Church. 

Never,  in  fact,  was  there  a  wilder  delusion— more  destitute  of  all  even 
plausible  or  colourable  support — than  that  which  claims  patristic  authority 
for  the  superiority  of  a  Council  over  a  Pope.  F.  Harper's  facts  are  almost 
to  the  full  as.subversive  of  the  Galilean  as  of  the  Tractarian  theory  ;  and 
that,  in  any  shape  which  it  can  be  made  to  assume.  It  may  be  added  that,  as 
he  most  truly  observes,  had  he  made  the  Coimcil  of  Chalcedon  rather  than 
of  Ephesus  his  immediate  subject,  his  (acts  would  have  l>een  (if  possible)  even 
more  overwhelmingly  conclusive. 


The  Catholic  Doctrine  oj'  the  AtommaU.  An  Historical  Inquiry  into  its 
Development  in  the  Church  ;  with  an  Introduction  on  the  Principle  of 
Theological  Development.  By  Henry  Nutcombe  Oxenham,  M.A., 
fonnerly  scholar  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    London  :  Longman. 

A  Correspondent  has  forwarded  to  us  the  following  criticism  on  a  most 
strange  assertion  contained  in  p.  109  of  this  volume.  The  Socinians, 
sfvys  Mr.  Oxenham,  included  among  the  benefits  of  Christ's  Incarnation, 
**  His  revelation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  forgetting,"  he  gravely  adds,  "  that  it 
laas  already  in  use  among  the  Jewx.'^  Our  con*espondcnt  thus  comments  on 
this  truly  amazing  sttUement  :- 

Does  Mr.  Oxenham  i-eally  mean  us  to  believe  that  the  Jews  used  to  repeat 
their  **  Pater  Nosters."  before  our  blessed  Lord  had  taught  to  his  disciples 
that  proyer  so  well  called  by  Tertullian,  "The  Summary  of  the  whole  Gospel  V 
Such  a  blunder  gives  scandal.  From  mere  curiosity  I  have  been  at  some 
pains  to  search  through  a  tolerably  large  biblical  libmry,  to  discover  any  so 
bold  a  statement  which  Mr.  Oxenham  may  have  unwittingly  borrowed,  but 
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ill  vain.  It  is  junt  one  of  those  careless  off-hand  coucessioiis  to  a  pBCudo- 
science,  iguorantly  made  by  a  certain  school  of  theological  writers  who  affect 
to  be  in  advance  of  their  age,  and  who  thereby  often  do  fj&r  more  injury  to  the 
cause  of  tmth  and  devotion  than  an  "  avowedly  infidel  literature,  in  wliich 
latter,  as  the  author  himself  remarks  tnUy  enough,  there  is  "  occasionally 
a  tone  of  diffidence,  almost  of  sadness." 

From  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  yeaw  ago,  when  a  great  deal  of 
minute  philological  learning,  from  Rabbinical  and  Oriental  sources,  was 
heaped  together  in  illustration  of  the  Language  of  the  Scriptures,  it  was  the 
fiishion  to  discover  a  parallel  to  every  expression  in  the  Bible  in  some  Jewish 
or  heathen  fra<nnent.  Wetstein  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  "  tola  ntpc  onitio  ex  fonnulis  Hebraicis  concinnata  est."  Has  Mr. 
Oxenham  got  hold  of  this  at  second  hand,  and  exaggerated  a  previous 
exaggeration  into  a  downright  absurdity  ?  For  to  say  that  even  '*  the  whole  " 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  Ciui  be  made  up  from  odils  and  ends  of  Hebrew  formu- 
kiies  (all  at  least  of  veiy  doubtful  antiquity,  and  scattered  through  some 
twenty  folio  volumes)  is  a  very  difterent  matter  to  saying  that  the  prayer  was 
**  in  use  "  before  it  was  uttered  by  our  blessed  Lord  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Moimt.  As  it  is,  it  would  not  be  more  ludicrous  if  Mr.  Oxenham,'  on  dis- 
covering that  part  of  the  Hail  Mary  could  be  illustrated  by  verbal  coinci- 
dences in  the  Old  Testament— were  to  confidently  warn  us  not  to  forget  that 
the  Ave  Maria  formed  piiil  of  the  private  devotions  of  the  ancient  Israelites. 
However,  even  Wetstein's  assertion  is  nowacLays  generally  abandoned  ;  and 
may  be  cl;xssed  with  the  strange  suggestion  of  Herder,  that  the  Lord's  Prayer 
can  be  derived  from  the  Zend  Avesta.  Lange  remarks  that,  "  after  Light- 
foot,  Scliottgen,  Wetstein,  Druscius,  Vitringii,  Witsiu8,and  Surenhusius  have 
laid  under  requisition  every  conceivable  parallel  passage,  ev^n  from  much 
liiter  Jewish  prayer-books,  the  result  of  their  leammg  and  mdustry  shows 
only  that  the  fii"st  two  petitions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  contain  what  after  all 
amoiuits  to  no  more  than  allusions  to  well-kno>vii  Old  Testament  or  Messianic 
ideas  and  expressions.  Besides  it  is  quite  i)ossible  that  the  Jews  may  have 
borrowed  even  these  from  the  Lord's  Prayer." 

C'almet  and  Bengel,  or  more  recently  Kuinoel,  Tholuck,  Olshausen, 
Ooster/ee,  and  Dean  Alford,  all  tK^ually  refer  to,  and  condenm  as  much 
exaggerated,  the  opinion  as  stated  by  AVetstein.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Oxenham, 
of  course  they  do  not  condemn  it,  because  no  one  before  him  has  been  extra- 
vagant enough  to  allege  it. 

It  is  true  that  some  writei*s— Jalm,  lor  inst^mce,  in  his  '*  Archaeologia 
Biblica,"  and  Strauss — have  repeated  in  other  words,  or  referred  with  ap- 
proval to,  this  stiitement  of  Wetstein  ;  but  even  the  Latter,  whose  mythical 
theory  is  necessarily  based  on  the  supposed  unoriginality  of  the  whole  life 
of  Clirist— miracles,  dogma  and  all — is  ciuidid  enough  to  allow  that  the 
selection  and  allocation  of  the  petitions  are  entirely  original,  and  bear  the 
impress  of  that  religious  consciousness  which  Jesus  possessed,  and  sought  to 
impait  to  his  followers.  Again,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
introduce  into  his  commentary  an  imaginary  compilation,  bearing  indeed  a 
general  resemblance  to  some  of  the  clauses  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  and  he  ex- 
presses himself  so  vaguely  as  to  seem  to  imply  that  the  prayer  thus  compiled 
was  to  be  found  totukm  verbis  in  actual  use  among  Jews.  He  fortunately 
refers  to  Mr.  Gregory  for  his  authority,  who  with  all  his  rabbinical  learning 
most  signally  fails  to  do  more  than  his  contemporary  Lightfoot.  Perhaps  a 
blunder  of  Dr.  Bloomfield  lUiiy  bear  some  comparison  with  that  of  Mr. 
Oxenliam.  That  well-known  Protestant  commentator  informs  us  thai  "  the 
whole  "  of  the  Prayer,  "  with  the  exception  of  the  clause  *  as  wc  forgive  our 
debtors,'  is,  in  substance,  to  be  found  m  the  nineteen  prayers  of  the  Jewish 
Liturgies."    The  Lord's  Prayer  can  be  extracted  from  tnat  formulary  knoiwn 
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as  the  SheiuoneL  Esreh,  in  about  as  tnie  a  sense  as  it  can  be  from  the  seven 
Potential  Psabns  which  these  prayers  equal  in  length.  They  may  be  found 
in  Allen's  **  Modem  Judaism."  The  name  of  *'  Father/'  as  applied  to  Grod, 
occurs  there  three  or  four  times ;  the  sixth  petition  asks  for  forgiveness  of 
sins ;  the  third  contains  the  expression  "  Thou  art  holy,  and  holy  is  thy  name, 
and  the  saints  praise  thee  daUy  ;"  and  this  is  about  all  the  resemblance  we 
can  discover.  The  twelfth  petition,  on  the  contrary,  added,  it  is  reputed 
by  Jewish  tradition,  to  the  original  collection  by  Gr^aliel,  adSbrds  us  a  not 
uninteresting  commentary  on  that  very  clause  so  wisely  excepted  by  Bishop 
Bloomfield  :  ^^  0  let  the  slanderer  have  no  hope— all  ihe  wicked  be  annihi- 
lated speedily,  and  all  the  tyrants  be  cut  off  quickly.  Hiunble  thou  them 
quickly  In  our  days.  Blessed  art  thou,  0  Lord,  who  destroyest  enemies  and 
humblest  tyrants. ' 

Now  what  do  these  parallels  to  the  Pater  Noster  extracted  from  the 
Talmud,  amount  to  after  all  ?  We  will  place  them  side  by  side  with  the 
corresponding  clauses  of  the  Prayer,  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself: — 


Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven, 


Hallowed  be  thy  name,  thy  kingdom 
come, 


Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven. 


Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread, 


And  forgive  its  our  tretpasses  as  wc 
forgive  them  that  iretpass  against  tiSy 


^^Our  Father  who  art  in  hea/oen, 
deal  with  us  as  thou  hast  promised 
by  the  Prophets." — (Maimonides  in 
Tephilloth.) 

"  Abai  saith .  . .  that  it  is  a  tradition, 
*  I  have  not  transgressed  thy  pre- 
cepts, nor  have  I  forgot  them.*  *I 
have  not  transgressed  them' — that 
is,  by  not  giving  thanks,  and  *  I  have 
not  forgot  them ' — that  is,  I  have  not 
forgot  to  commemorate  thy  name  and 
thy  kingdoniJ' 

Again, "  that  prayer  in  which  there 
is  not  mention  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood, 
is  not  a  prayer." — (Babylonian  Talmud 
tract  Beracoth.) 

"  What  is  the  short  prayer  ?  Babbi 
Eliezer  saith,  Do  thy  will  in  heaven, 
and  give  quietness  of  spirit  to  them 
that  fear  thee  beneatL^^ — (Bab.Berac.) 

^^Be  strong  as  a  lion  to  do  the 
will  of  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven." 
— (Pirke  Aboth.) 

"The  necessities  of  thy  people 
Israel  are  many,  and  their  Imowleoge 
small,  so  that  tiiey  know  not  how  to 
disclose  their  necessities,  let  it  be 
thy  good  pleasure  to  give  to  every 
man  what  mfficeth  for  food,  and  to 
every  one  what  he  wants." — (Bab. 
Berac.) 

(No  reference  is  attempted  here  by 
Lightfoot,  Oregory,  or  even  Wetetein 
himsel£  Drusins  quotes  from  Pirke 
Aboth,  '*  The  pious  elders  used  to  say, 
paid<m  and  forgive  all  ¥dio  vex  us.") 
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And  lead  iw  not  into  temptation,  but        "  Rabbi  Judah  was  wont  thus  to 
deliver  us  from  evil.  pray  :— Let  it  be  thy  good  pleasure 

to  deliver  us  from  impudent  men  and 
from  impudence,  from  an  evil  man 
and  an  evil  chance^  from  an  evil 
neighbour,  from  Satan  the  destroyer, 
from  a  hard  judgment,  and  from  a 
hard  atlversary." — (Beracoth.) 

Such  passages  need  little  comment.  It  is  only  necessaiy  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  Mishna  itself — which  is  the  earliest  written  record  of  the 
ancient  oral  traditions  of  the  Jews—  was  not  composed  until  the  year  190- 
22C)  A.D.,  and  the  Babyloniim  Talnuid,  from  which  many  of  the  above 
quotations  are  derived,  dates  its  completion  at  the  very  earliest,  from  Uie 
close  of  the  fifth  century.  And  if  it  is  uiM>n  such  a  slender  founilation  that 
Wetstein  and  others  build  tlieir  lu'pothosis  of  the  whole  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
l^ing  i'cmj)ihd  fiwn  extant  Hebrew  sourcex,  what  ui*e  we  to  say  of  the  still 
moi-e  oxtraonlinary  infenMico  of  Mr.  Oxeulmni,  tliat  the  Pmyer  itself  was  "in 
use  "  auionjj:  the  Jews  {  The  absence,  however,  of  any  iianillel  wlwtever  to 
the  fifth  i>etiti(>n  is  t^specially  to  be  noted,  not  only  as  a  direct  refutation  of 
an  ungrounded  but  ()ft-(iuoted  assertion,  but  as^  containing  in  itself,  as  it  does, 
the  very  pith  of  the  whole  l^iuyer.  It  is  the  one  chuise  which,  as  S.  Augustin 
has  observed,  was  j)articularly  siugle<l  out,  enforcwl,  and  commented  upon 
by  our  blesse<l  Lord  himself  in  the  verses  following  the  Prayer— "For  if  you 
will  not  forgive,"  &c.-  it  is  the  one  ^K^tition  (in.separable  from  its  express 
condition  **  as  we  forgive  them,"  &c.)  most  alien  to  the  sj)irit  of  liabbmical 
Judaism,  and  on  the  other  hand  most  l>eautifully  expressive  in  a  single  sen- 
tence of  the  very  essence  of  CHiristian  charity.  "  Ye  nave  heard  that  it  hath 
been  said,  Tliou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  and  hate  thy  enemy  ;  but  7  say  imto 
you.  Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you." 

If  this  clause  alone  were  new  to  those  who  .said  "  Ijord  teach  us  to  pray  as 
John  tiuiglit  his  disciples,"  the  Socinians  would  yet  be  far  nearer  the  troth 
than  Mr.  Oxenham,  and  we  should  still  say  with  S.  Cyprian,  "  He  who  made 
us  to  live,  tonight  us  also  to  pi-ay. 

After  this  exposure,  it  will  be  impossible  for  rea.sonable  readers  to  accept 
any  one  statement  of  Mr.  Oxenham's,  simply  on  his  authority ;  and  this 
is  the  more  unfortunate,  because  a  statement  of  interesting  facts  is  the 
volume's  one  chief  excellence.  Asa  work  of  thought  and  combination,  it  is 
certainly  below  par.  We  cannot  act  more  fairly  towards  Mr.  Oxenham  than 
by  illustrating  this  criticism,  firstly,  from  the  general  argument  of  his  intro- 
duction, and  secondly,  from  the  general  argimientof  his  treatise.  First,  then, 
for  the  former. 

In  regard  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity — the  Trinity,  c,  g. 
the  Incarnation,  the  Real  Presence,  Original  Sin,  Divine  Grace—  two  propo- 
sitions are  finnly  held  by  every  Catholic.  (1.)  The  Apostles,  having  received 
their  knowledge  of  these  doctrines  by  immediate  inspiration,  apprehended 
them  with  immeasurably  greater  fulness  and  keenness,  than  are  obtainable  by 
an  ordinary  iminspired  Catholic  of  that  or  of  any  later  period.  (2.)  The 
Ecclesia  Docens  has  in  every  age  taught  these  doctrines  truly  and  adequately 
to  the  Christian  flock.  But  (3)  there  is  another  proposition,  equally  certain, 
and  plain  indeed  on  the  very  surface  of  history ;  viz.,  that  the  scientific 
analsyis  of  dogma  has  been  ever  increasing  in  accuracy  and  fidnesa,  thitmgh 
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the  labour  of  theologians  and  the  Church's  definitions.  To  elaborate  a  theory 
which  shall  include  and  harmonise  these  three  propositions,  without  being 
otherwise  at  variance  with  the  Church's  teaching,  with  reason,  or  with  facts, — 
this  would  be  to  confer  a  great  benefit  on  theological  study.  We  opened 
Mr.  Oxenham's  introduction,  expecting  to  find  the  attempt  at  least  to  draw 
out  such  a  theory  ;  but  we  were  greatly  disappointed.  He  simply  ignores  the 
two  former  of  the  three  propositions  ;  or  in  other  words,  while  professing  to 
solve  a  problem,  he  resorts  in  fact  to  the  simple  expedient  of  shirking  its  one 
difficulty. 

We  have  said  that  he  "  ignoi-cs  "  thc»c  two  propositions  ;  for  it  would  of 
coiurse  be  far  more  serious  to  allege  that  he  denies  them.  Yet  we  must  not 
conceal  the  fact,  that  his  language  would  give  us  umch  warrant  for  bringing 
against  him  the  heavier  accusation.  Thus,  in  p.  xiv.  he  speaks  as  though  the 
Apostles  knew  no  more  of  dogma  than  certain  "  facts,  principles,  dogmatic 
germs,  and  intimations."  And  in  the  following  page  he  adds  that  '^  the 
fulness  of  truth  was  wrapped  up  in  the  apostolic  tradition  ...  as  the  results 
of  mathematical  science  are  involved  in  its  axioms,  or  the  oak  is  contained  in 
the  acorn."  Of  this  language  there  is  but  one  obvious  meaning  ;  viz.,  that 
the  knowledge  of  dogma  possesse<l  by  S.  Peter  or  S.  Paul  was  as  inferior  in 
its  reach  to  that  attainable  by  Mr.  Oxenham  or  by  the  writer  of  this  notice, 
as  the  size  of  an  acorn  is  inferior  to  the  size  of  an  oak,  and  as  the  extent  of 
mathematical  axioms  is  inferior  to  the  whole  extent  of  mathematical  science. 
But  we  willingly  regard  this  as  mere  random  and  foolish  talk,  such  as 
is  too  frequent  throughout. 

We  must  ask,  however,  whether  !l  Is  Mr.  Oxcnham's  disparagement  of  the 
Apostles*  doctrinal  knowledge,  whicli  has  led  him  to  adopt  the  singular  plan 
pursued  in  his  treatise.  He  professes  ^^  an  historical  inquiry  into  the  deve- 
lopment in  the  Church  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Atonement."  The  first 
step  of  such  an  inquiry,  nuist  be  of  course  a  careful  examination  of  what  the 
inspired  writers  have  themselves  tjuight  on  the  said  doctrine ;  without  this 
preliminary  step,  the  whole  plan  of  the  work  is  simply  absurd  and  unmeaning. 
Mr.  Oxenham,  however,  does  not  even  attempt  any  such  examination.  Yet 
no  one  can  say  that  Scripture  is  silent  on  the  subject ;  for,  take  one  inspii-ed 
treatise  alone — the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews— S.  Paul  in  that  epistle  dwells  on 
the  Atonement  rcjieatcdly  and  emphatically.  To  explore  the  whole  teachmg 
of  Scripture  on  so  vital  a  doctrine  ;  to  bring  to  its  illustration  on  the  one 
hand  the  Church's  theology,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  full  resources  of 
modem  criticism ;  to  present  a  definite  and  intelligible  view  of  the  conclusion 
thus  obtained  ;  this  is  a  task  essential  to  the  authoi*'s  theme,  and  in  itself 
most  iuqiortant.  But  then  it  required  careful,  prolonged,  and  accurate 
thought :  qualities  of  which  no  tiuce  is  visible  in  this  volume.  Mr.  Oxenham 
accordingly — dimly  conscious  perhaps  of  his  uicompetence — has  at  all  events 
quietly  evaded  the  whole  enterprise. 

In  company  with  this  intellectual  poverty,  is  to  be  found  throughout  a 
pretentiousness  of  tone, — a  claim  of  superior  enlightenment  and  exceptional 
impartiality, — which  no  one  can  help  observing ;  and  at  which  no  right-minded 
person,  when  he  does  observe  it,  can  help  being  disgusted.  This  sad  self- 
exhibition  culminates,  perhaps,  in  his  condescending  expression  of  opinion, 
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that  '*  the  summary  of  S.  Thomas  la  no  mean  performance  f  a  xemark 
which,  considering  the  writer's  age  and  position,  will  not  easily  be  matched 
for  imi)ertinence  and  aifectation. 

At  the  same  time  the  work  shows  throughout  real  sincerity  of  purpose,  and 
occasionally  much  devotional  feeling.  Various  incidental  remarks,  especially 
on  devotional  subjects,  arc  original  and  forcible.  Moreover,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  Mr.  Oxenham's  collection  of  facts  and  quotations  is  extremely 
interesting,  if  we  could  only  trust  their  accuracy  ;  but  this,  unfortunately,  no 
reasonable  man  can  now  do.  If  we  could  honestly  say  more  than  we  have 
said  in  praise  of  his  volume,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  do  so. 


The  Life  ayul  Bevelatiom  of  Saint  Oerinide,  Virgin  and  Albeu  of  the  Order 
of  S.  Benedict.  By  a  Heligious  of  the  Order  of  Poor  Glares,  Author  of 
"  S.  Francis  and  the  Franciscans,"  "  S.  Clare,"  "  S.  Colette,"  &c.  Bums 
&  Lambert. 

TWELVE  years  ago  F.  Faber  directed  the  attention  of  pexsons  dfluring 
to  lead  lives  of  perfection  in  the  world  to  S.  Qertmde,  as  the  type  of 
the  breadth  and  liberty  of  spirit  characterizing  the  old  Benedictine  ascetLos, 
A  beautiful  translation  of  her  Prayers  and  Exercises  has  since  appeared,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  those  who  have  been  thereby  taught  to  love  her  and  to 
pray  with  her,  will  gratefully  welcome  the  gift  of  her  Life  and  Revelationa  in 
an  English  form,  for  which  we  have  now  to  thank  the  religious  of  Kenmare. 
It  has  been,  as  we  are  told  in  the  introduction,  a  labour  of  love  ;  a  humble 
(and  we  may  add,  a  worthy)  offering  from  the  daughters  of  S.  Francis  and 
S.  Clare  to  the  great  Order  of  S.  Benedict,  which  fostered  the  Poniuncula 
under  the  shadow  of  Subiaco,  and  gave  her  first  religious  shelter  to  S.  dare. 
In  the  general  arrangement  of  the  work,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the 
valuable  notes  by  which  it  is  illustrated,  the  writer  has  received  the  assistanoe 
of  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  F.  W.  Windham,  and  other  learned  members 
of  the  family  of  S.  Benedict. 

The  secret  of  that  freedom  and  generosity  of  spirit,  which  so  specially  dis- 
tinguishes S.  Gertrude,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  vision  of  her  hofy 
sister,  S.  Mechtildes  : — 

On  one  occasion,  as  she  chanted,  she  beheld  our  divine  Lord  seated  on 
a  high  throne,  around  which  S.  Gertnide  walked  without  turning  her  ma 
from  her  Master  even  for  a  moment  At  the  same  time,  she  appcMireato 
fulfil  her  exterior  duties  with  the  most  perfect  exactness.  As  her  liuy  sister 
mused  in  amazement  on  the  vision,  she  heard  these  words  :  "  This  is  an  imaae 
of  the  life  which  My  beloved  Gertrude  lives  ;  thus  does  she  ever  walk  inify 
presence,  never  relaxing  in  her  ardent  desire  to  know  and  to  do  what  is 
pleasing  to  My  heart.  As  soon  as  she  has  ascertained  it,  she  executes  itwitJi 
care  and  fidelity,  and  then  promptly  passes  to  some  other  duty,  seekiiiff  in 
her  zeal  sdways  to  find  some  new  virtue  to  practise.  Thus  her  whole  life  ia 
a  continuous  chain  of  praise,  consecrated  to  My  honourand  gloiy." 

S.  Gertrude  lived,  in  the  expressive  words  of  the  book  before  us,  at  horn* 
v}i^  h^  spouse.    This  singular  simplicity,  this  homeUneee^  in  the  true  mean- 
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ing  of  the  word,  is  the  more  striking  when  we  take  into  account  her  great 
inteHectoal  gifts  and  acquirements.  *'  S.  Gertrude/'  says  the  reviewer  of  the 
Oertruderibuch  voii  F,  Moutub  WoUer,  ^^  in  the  most  extensive  sense,  was  a 
daughter  of  the  cloister.  Offieium  and  acurificvum,  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Liturgy,  are  the  two  wings  by  which  pure  souls  fly  to  Grod  in  monastic  life. 
The  Missal  and  the  Breviary  are  the  two  fountains  of  liturgical  devotion  firom 
which  they  may  draw  the  pure  waters  of  life.  These  waters  and  those  wings 
were  well  understood  and  appreciated  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  in  the  sixty 
thousand  convents  which  sent  up  praise  to  God,  sictit  ineennim  in  compedu 
Ejus,  during  the  lifetime  of  S.  Gertrude,  there  was  not  one  being  who  more 
ftilly  grasped  these  two  means  of  perfection,  or  turned  them  to  greater  ad- 
vantage, than  oxa  Saint.  Through  them  she  became  the  grosse  Aebtissinn  ; 
through  them,  directed  by  the  tender,  loving  spirit  of  the  Rule,  she  became 
the  most  perfect  and  striking  exponent  of  the  spirit  of  S.  Benedict  that  can 
be  found  in  the  lives  of  the  saints  of  God." 

S.  Gertrude's  homeliness  is  the  simplicity  of  Sara  and  of  the  other  queenly 
women  of  the  Old  Law.  Now  she  sits  still  in  the  houscy  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
or  busies  herself  in  waiting  upon  Him,  like  the  sisters  of  Bethania ;  now  she 
stands  at  His  right  hand,  like  the  Queen,  in  a  vesture  of  gold,  circumdata 
varieknte.  Her  Prayers  and  Exercises  are  full  of  the  divine  poetry  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  light  which  falls  from  it  on  the  hidden  glories  of  Holy 
Scripture.  To  her  the  Breviary  was  no  dead  letter,  no  merely  mechanical 
accompaniment  of  mental  prayer,  but  like  the  Holy  Name  which  it  en- 
shrines,— 

In  aure  dulce  canticum. 
In  ore  mel  mirificum, 
In  corde  nectar  coelicum. 

When  will  modem  Catholics  learn  that  their  children's  time  would  be,  at 
least,  as  profitably  spent  in  the  study  of  Latin,  as  of  French,  German,  or 
Italian  ?  It  will  be  then  no  rare  occurrence  to  meet  with  religious  women 
able  to  read  the  language  of  the  Church,  and  to  write  the  language  of  their 
country,  as  well  as  the  translator  of  the  Revelations  of  S.  Gertrude. 


Vie  de  Madame  Oeoffroy,  Bdigieuse  du  Sacri  Ccewr,  diddle  h  Lyon  en 
Odefur  de  Sadntetd.     Poitiers :  Henri  Oudin.    1854, 

**  A  MID  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution,"  says  F.  Dalgaims,  in  the 
-^A.    introduction  to  his  admirable  work  on  the  Devotion  to  the  Heart  of 

Jesus,  "  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  was  of  inestimable  value  in  keeping 

up  the  courage  of  Catholics." 
The  little  book  before  us  is  an  illustration  of  this  fact.    The  M^re  Geofiioy 

is  an  example  of  one  who  found  strength  and  consolation  there  herself,  and 

drew  the  healing  waters  thence  for  others,  in  those  terrible  days,  and  who 

was  divinely  guided  to  become  one  of  the  first  religious  consecrated  to  God 

under  that  Name  of  inty  and  of  power. 
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The  pareiiU  of  Susanne  Geoffroy,  Jean  Geofiruy,  and  Therese  Rufiu, 
sprang  from  two  ancient  and  honourable  familieft  in  Poitou,  and  though  at 
the  time  of  her  birth  they  were  so  much  reduced  in  fortune  that  M.  QeoSkoy 
occupied  as  a  fanner  the  old  chateau  which  had  belonged  to  his  anoentors, 
they  were  highly  esteemed  by  their  neighbours  for  their  piety  and  strict 
integrity.  Susannc,  who  was  the  eldest  of  nine  children,  was  early  inured  to 
care  and  labour,  as  her  mother's  tissistant  in  the  charge  of  her  yoanger 
brothel's  and  sisters ;  but  before  she  had  reached  her  tenth  year  she  was 
adopted  by  un  uncle  and  aunt  at  Poitiers,  who  were  rich  and  childless. 

Tlie  child's  character  was  gay  and  lively.  She  was  endowed  with  great 
[Mwei-s  of  observation  and  extraordinary  quickness,  combined  with  the  giddi- 
ness which  is  their  frequent  accompaniment.  When  she  had  mastered  the 
art  of  reading,  and  had  learnt  her  prayers  and  her  catechism,  she  was 
provided  with  a  writing-master ;  but  her  unconquerable  inattention  baffled 
all  attempts  on  the  iiart  of  her  friends  to  carry  her  education  any  farther,  so 
that  she  used  to  say  that  all  she  liad  cost  them  in  the  way  of  instruction  was 
fifteen  francs,  for  a  few  writing  lessons  she  had  taken,  kneeling  or  jumping 
about  the  room,  in  the  intervals  of  reading  the  fable  of  the  Old  EaJtand  Her 
Young  One,  with  which  she  was  thoroughly  well  acquainted.  But  tlioaji^ 
fond  of  proclaiming  her  own  ignorance,  and  though  she  ircu,  in  (act,  deficient 
in  secular  infonuation,  she  possessed  a  natural  refinement  and  eultivation 
which  rendered  her  conversation  singularly  attractive.  In  the  science  of  the 
Saints,  notwithstanding  her  giddiness,  she  advanced  at  a  pace  which  left 
older  hojuls  and  colder  hearts  far  ])ehind.  She  had  heard  it  said  that  €rod  is 
please^l  with  sacrifices  which  are  made  for  the  love  of  Him  ;  and  she  began 
fiwn  ii  very  early  age  to  act  upon  her  knowledge  of  this  truth.  She  would 
throw  her  toys  into  the  fire  ;  and  though  she  afterwards  regretted  them,  she 
would  do  the  same  thing  over  tigain,  to  sec  if  she  could  now  bear  the  trial 
Ixitter.  Thus  was  grace  early  pi-oiwring  her  heart  for  that  spirit  of  generosity 
towards  CJml,  and  ddachrncnt  from  creatures,  which  was  so  conspicuous  in 
her  aftei'-life. 

When  Susiinne  hud  com]»lol(Ml  her  tenth  year,  she  attended  the  jiarochial 
crtt(»ehising  preparatory  to  tiist  Connnunion.  Though  she  deeply  felt  the 
iiniwrtunce  of  the  solemn  act  for  which  she  was  preparing,  there  were  few 
weeks  in  which  her  natural  vivacity  and  giddine»<s  did  not  lead  her  to  play 
sonic  trick  upon  her  coin})iiuions.  This  circumstance,  together  with  her 
small  stature,  which  made  her  appear  younger  than  she  i-cally  was,  brought 
ui)on  her  the  mortification  of  being  chissed  among  the  younger  children,  who 
were  to  wait  for  another  year,  while  one  of  her  friends,  taller  but  younger 
than  herself,  was  admitted.    Greatly  hurt  at  having  been  thus  paned  orer, 

Susanne  vehemently  exclaimeil,  "  M.  le  Vicaire,  you  have  admitted to 

make  her  first  Communion.  I  know  my  catechism  as  well  as  she  does  ;  she 
is  only  ten  and  a  half,  and  I  am  ten  and  three  quarters."  The  cur^,  who 
was  present,  touched  by  the  energy  of  the  child's  manner,  said,  ^  I  will 
answer  for  this  child ;  let  her  make  her  fiivt  Communicm."  She  thanked 
him  heartily,  and  inwardly  resolved  to  leave  oft'  her  childish  follies.  On  her 
return  home  she  hastened  to  her  room  to  feed  her  two  little  birds.  The  cage 
was  overturned  and  the  birds  gone.    Susanne  threw  herself  on  her  knecBj 
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and,  laifling  her  eyes  and  hands  to  heaven,  exclaimed,  "  My  God,  since  I  am 
to  have  the  happiness  of  making  my  first  Communion,  I  offer  Thee  tl:6 
sacrifice  of  my  birds." 

From  that  moment  she  prepared  herself  for  that  great  act,  which  is  so  ofteli 
the  turning-point  of  a  life,  with  a  fervour  which  left  no  room  even  to  her 
humility  to  doubt  that  she  had  made  a  good  first  Communion.  All  the  small 
iSaults  of  childhood  disappeared  before  the  brightness  of  the  Divine  Presence, 
and  in  the  strength  of  that  celestial  bread  she  passed  on  in  increasing  grace 
and  fervour  to  the  eve  of  womanhood.  Here  she  was  assailed  by  fresh  temp- 
tations, the  narrative  of  which  reminds  us  of  a  similar  crisis  in  the  life  of  S. 
Teresa.  Her  uncle  was  held  in  great  estimation  at  Poitiers,  and  his  house 
was  frequented  by  all  the  best  society  in  the  town.  Mdlle.  Geoffiroy  was 
small  in  stature  and  not  endowed  with  any  remarkable  share  of  beauty,  but 
the  sparkling  vivacity  of  her  conversation  rendered  her  exceedingly  attractive. 
The  devil  did  not  leave  her  in  ignorance  of  these  advantages,  nor  of  how  to 
make  the  most  of  them.  She  had  no  taste  for  the  ordinary  amusements  of 
young  people,  but  she  liked  to  display  her  talents,  and  to  draw  a  circle  of 
admirers  round  her  by  what  she  used  afterwards  to  call  her  intdUctuaX 
coquetry.  Many  tears  did  she  shed  before  God  over  this  period  of  vanity, 
the  evil  of  which  she  doubtless  exaggerated  to  herself,  Grod  so  permitting  for 
her  greater  purification  and  humiliation  ;  for  at  this  very  time  she  had,  in 
her  own  words,  such  a  horror  of  sin,  that  rather  than  commit  the  slightest 
offence  against  God,  she  would  have  jumped  (yiitofthe  window. 

At  this  period  of  danger  our  Lord  called  her  to  a  closer  union  with  Him- 
self by  what  she  was  accustomed  to  call  her  conversion.  "  Alas  ! "  she  says, 
**  I  was  guilty  of  many  faults  at  my  uncle's,  and  was  the  cause  of  many  in 
others,  but  God  was  waiting  for  me.  When  I  was  about  twenty-one  yearn 
of  age,  being  in  the  church  of  S.  Didier,  I  stopped  before  an  altar  where 
there  was  a  picture  of  our  Lord  and  S.  Radegund.  There  it  was  that  on  a 
sudden  this  good  Master  spoke  to  my  heart,  and  that  so  powerfully  that  in 
an  instant  I  was  changed  into  a  new  creature.  God  knew  my  heart.  He 
spoke  to  it  and  I  was  His.  I  returned  to  the  house  an  altered  being.  Several 
persons,  seeing  me  take  such  a  decided  line,  said  that  I  should  not  be  able  to 
continue  this  kind  of  life  ;  but  I  myself  was  sure  of  the  contrary,  because  I 
felt  it  was  the  work  of  God,  and  that  I  had  had  no  share  in  it." 

Mdlle.  Geoffrey  was  not  mistaken,  from  that  happy  moment  she  entered 
upon  a  new  path,  and  she  walked  in  it  with  a  firm  and  unfaltering  step  to 
the  end.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  at  this  time  she  made  a  tow 
of  chastity,  and  resolved  to  consecrate  herself  to  God  in  religion. 

From  that  time  for  a  period  of  seven  years  Susanne  enjoyed  a  sensible 
union  with  God,  uninterrupted  even  by  the  innocent  amusements  in  which 
she  took  part  to  give  pleasure  to  others.  Then  followed  another  stage  in  tlie 
spiritual  life,  in  which  she  served  our  Lord  to  extreme  old  age,  with  equal 
fervour  and  more  heroic  generosity,  in  the  absence  of  all  consolation,  and 
under  the  continual  dread  of  the  Divine  judgments. 

Her  attraction  was  to  a  contemplative  life,  and  to  the  order  of  S.  Teresa, 
but  she  was  told  by  her  director,  the  holy  Jesuit  Drant,  that  God  had  other 
designs  for  her,  and  that  she  was  to  enter  a  society  which  would  arise  in 
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Grermany.  '^  I  can  tell  you  nothing  farther  about  it,  my  child,**  said  he, 
'^  than  that  the  foundress  is  still  playing  with  her  dolLs.**  P.  Diant  related 
to  her  at  the  same  time  the  famous  prediction  of  P.  Necton  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  who  had  detailed  to  him  when  a  novice  the  horrors  of  the  first  French 
Revolution,  and  tlie  events  which  were  to  follow  it,  ending  with  the  assurance 
of  a  triumph  of  religion,  hitherto  unexampled  upon  earth,  which  is  to  be  the 
last  triumph  of  the  Church  in  this  world.  This  prophecy  coincides  in  a 
remarkable  way  with  th^  revelations  of  the  Yen.  Maria  TaigL 

Whilst  Susanne  was  patiently  awaiting  the  manifestation  of  Gknl's  will  the 
Revolution  burst  forth,  "  I  was  then  living,**  she  says,  "  with  my  unde.  I 
was  about  twenty-three,  and  in  every  respect  my  own  mistress.  My  mind 
was  full  of  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  Hie  Revolution  had  ahneady 
begun,  and  several  priests  had  been  obliged  to  fly.  I  moved  the  whole 
town  to  make  public  novena.  Some  of  my  friends  and  I  sent  notices 
into  all  the  parishes  of  Poitiers,  and  even  to  the  vicars-generaL  When  the 
novena  was  finished,  the  order  came  to  dose  the  churches.  We  congratulated 
ourselves  on  having  pkced  the  town  under  the  protection  of  the  Sacred  Hearty 
and  all  these  events  troubled  us  but  little.  Meanwhile  the  persecution 
become  daily  more  violent,  the  priests  and  many  others  emigrated ;  we  began 
to  make  little  Sacred  Hearts,  badly  enough  executed,  which  we  distributed 
by  hundreds  to  those  who  went  away.  A  few  days  before  the  churdies  were 
closed  I  was  standing  with  three  of  my  friends  on  the  steps  of  the  OathedraL 
'  What  do  you  say,*  said  I,  ^  now  that  they  are  suppressing  the  religious  com- 
munities, suppose  we  form  a  new  one  ?*  *  Willingly,*  said  they,  *  if  you  will 
be  Superioress.*  I  agreed  to  this  at  once,  for  they  were  all  much  better 
than  myself,  and  I  thought  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  filling  the 
office.** 

The  members  of  the  new  society  first  lived  in  their  own  houses  ;  afterwardki 
some  of  them  formed  themselves  into  a  coumiunity  under  the  direction  of  a 
concealed  priest,  named  the  Abb^  Coudrin.  "  I  think  I  see  him  now,**  says 
Madame  Geofiroy,  "  in  his  little  blue  coat  and  his  hair  tied  behind  with  a 
ribbon.**  The  other  members  of  the  association  worked  at  home  under  the 
protection  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  carrying  relief  to  the  priests  and  religious 
wlio  were  in  conceabnent,  and  that  so  abundantly  that  all  the  nuns  in  Poitiers 
were  thus  maintained  until  the  end  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  congregation,  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
order  of  Picpus,  is  still  conying  on  its  work  for  God.  Upon  its  fbnndress 
soon  set  in  a  tide  of  persecution,  not  from  the  enemies  of  God,  but  fix>m  Uis 
friends  and  servants — that  special  trial  of  the  saints.  Her  own  nanatiye  of 
the  opposition  which  beset  the  beginning  of  her  work  often  reminds  us  of 
passages  in  the  life  of  S.  Teresa ;  witness  her  singular  faculty  of  winning  over 
her  ecclesiastical  opponents  by  making  her  confession  to  them.  She  at  last 
found  her  destined  home  at  the  age  of  forty-three  under  the  shelter  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  which  she  had  loved  and  laboured  for  so  long ;  and  died  at  the 
head  of  the  house  of  that  congregation  at  Lyons,  at  the  age  of  eighty-fonr,  in 
1845,  as  aU  who  loved  and  revered  her  there  bear  testimony,  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  translation  of  this  little  book,  which  is  fbU  of 
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instraction  for  all  who  desire  to  serve  Grod  with  perfection,  whether  in  the 
world  or  the  cloister. 


William  Shakespeare,    By  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman.    London : 
Hnrst  and  Blackett. 

WE  may  assume  the  familiar  acquaintance  of  all  our  readers  with  this 
massive  and  splendid  relic  of  the  CardinaFs  genius.  Of  all  the 
work  that  bears  his  name  in  perpetiia/ni  memoriam,  there  is  none  so  stamped 
with  the  far-seeing  force  of  his  thought,  with  the  easily- worn  weight  of  his 
knowledge,  with  the  versatile  play  of  his  fancy,  with  the  rich  pomp  or  familiar 
grace  of  his  language,  as  this  fragment,  conceived  during  the  access  of  his 
mortal  illness,  and  dictated  during  intervals  of  pain  as  it  progressed.  It  is 
a  proof  of  genius  in  itself  to  be  able  to  take  a  wholly  new  view  of  such  a 
genius  as  Shakespeare,  around  whom  a  whole  literature  of  criticism  and 
commentary  has  grown  to  the  dimensions  of  an  ordinary  library ;  yet  this 
the  Cardinal  has  done,  ^d  done  with  the  most  strikingly  simple  and  happy 
effect.  Certain  long  passages,  such  as  that  of  the  contrast  with  Newton,  are, 
perhaps,  the  very  richest  and  most  polished  specimens  of  his  style ;  and  will 
hereafter  be  certainly  called  among  the  most  exquisite  examples  of  English 
eloquence  in  our  day. 


8,  Martha! s  Home ;  or,  Worlc  for  Wmtien,    By  Emily  Bowles.    London 
and  Dublin  :  Duffy. 

THIS  is  the  work  of  a  hand,  a  head,  and  a  heart  long  accustomed  to  toil 
for  the  sinful  and  the  suffering.  It  contains  many  useful  lessons  for 
those  who  are  engaged  in  similar  labours,  as  weU  as  for  those  to  whose  welfare 
their  labours  are  devoted. 

"  S.  Martha's  Home  "  is  a  house  of  charity,  forming  the  centre  of  a  guild 
consecrated  to  the  sorrowful  heart  of  Mary,  the  nature  of  which  is  thus 
described  :  "  The  members  of  the  guild  bound  themselves  chiefly  to  the 
service  of  the  sick  poor,  but  visited  also  the  sick  of  other  classes  if  their 
services  or  visits  were  desired.  Being  thus  volunteers  in  the  great  army  of 
charity,  they  were  free  from  the  restrictions  and  difficulties  of  a  fixed  rule, 
and  held  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  parish  priest,  to  go  wherever  they 
were  most  needed  for  the  time.  Some  of  them  were  ladies,  some  dress- 
makers, or  work-women,  some  widows  of  a  lower  class  still,  some  young 
women,  who  had  been  received  for  this  special  work  into  the  house  called  S. 
Martha's  Home,  where  the  permanent  members  resided.  Some  of  the 
members,  therefore,  were  wholly  devoted  to  this  service ;  others  only  for  a 
set  portion  of  time,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  their  lives  ;  but,  what- 
ever class  of  society  they  belonged  to,  or  whatever  their  labour  might  be, 
they  all  did  whiit  they  could  for  the  sick.  All  called  one  another  Sister  at 
their  meetings  and  in  their  work  ;  and,  without  affectation  or  restraint,  were 
aU  looked  upon  as  equal  members  of  the  guild,  obeying  their  warden  as  far 
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as  their  work  went,  and  the  rules  of  the  house  when  there."  Under  the 
guidance  of  this  warden,  '^  chosen  for  her  long  experience  among  the  poor,"  we 
pass  from  one  dwelling  to  another  of  those  to  whom  her  life  is  deroted ; 
each  scene  of  suffering  and,  alas !  of  sin,  and  withal  of  fidth  and  patience 
perfected  and  triumphant  amidst  it  all,  haying  been  evidently  sketched  from 
the  life,  and  bearing  with  it  its  own  lesson  of  warning  or  enoouragement. 
The  darkest  and  the  dreariest  is  the  ov^re  true  tale,  which  tells  how,  from 
the  houses  of  business  (and,  we  may  add,  the  laundries)  where  our  Catholic 
girls  earn  the  bread  of  the  body  by  the  perdition  of  the  soul,  the  children 
who  leave  our  schools  with  the  light  of  innocence  in  their  eyes  and  the  grace 
of  first  communion  in  their  hearts,  "  drift  away  fisurther  and  &rther  from  the 
life  of  their  childhood,  from  the  traditions  of  their  pure  Irish  homes,  from  the 
safeguards  of  their  faith ;  and  by  hundreds  and  in  droves  go  swiftly  down  the 
broad  road  of  sin  and  degradation  to  the  streets,  to  the  prisons,  to  the 
hospital— death."  When  shall  we  learn  the  uigent  need  of  such  an  associa- 
tion as  the  PcUronage  in  Paris,  '^  to  retain  these  girls  within  the  shelter  of 
protection  and  advice,  to  find  them  suitable  places,  to  apprentice  them  to 
safe  houses,  to  ascertain  that  they  approach  the  Sacraments  and  keep  them- 
selves clean  from  the  defiling  influences  of  London  homes  ^  ? 

Whether  such  a  house  as  8,  Martha^s  Home  now  exists  in  any  of  onr 
missions  we  know  not — that  such  will  exist  we  earnestly  hope — that  sudi 
might  exist  we  confidently  believe,  and  that  to  the  unspeakable  benefit  of  its 
own  inmates  no  less  than  of  those  for  whom  they  would  labour. 

Those  women  whose  first  and  chief  work  is  at  home,  and  whose  spare  hours 
only  can  be  given  to  labours  of  external  charity,  would  be  greatly  assisted  by 
association  with  others  free  to  devote  their  whole  time  and  thoughts  to  this 
service.  But  the  chief  blessing  of  such  a  house  would  be  to  nudh.  as  have  a 
call  to  a  life  of  active  charity,  yet  liave  no  vocation  to  religion,  and  who 
therefore  either  work  single-handed,  and  too  often  at  random,  or  are  induced 
simply  by  the  hope  of  attaining  greater  efficiency  in  labouring  for  the  poor 
to  seek  admission  into  a  convent ;  whence,  having  fEuled  for  lack  of  vocation, 
they  cany  away  with  them  disappointment,  discouragement,  and  (it  may  be) 
shattered  nerves  and  broken  health. 

To  these  ^'  scattered  units  "  what  a  boon  woidd  be  a  "  common  hcmie,  with 
a  labour  worthy  of  life"  ? 


The  MonUi,    Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.    May — June,  1865. 

WE  have  always  thought  that  poetiy  is  what  Dr.  Newman  does  least 
well,  and  this  is  far  from  saying  that  he  does  it  badly.  The  Lyra 
Apostolica,  to  which  he  was  the  chief  contributor,  owed  its  suocesa  to  the 
ideas  then  almost  new  to  the  English  mind  which  it  supported  in  verse,  and 
to  the  quaint  and  original  way  in  which  it  presented  them,  rather  than  to 
rich  colouring,  choice  metaphor,  and  consummate  art  A  prophet  spoke,  but 
his  garb  was  homely,  and  his  lips  were  often  inharmonious.  Here  and  there 
were  softer  strains.  ^'  Lead,  Kindly  Light "  was  one  of  them,  and  it  lives 
in  the  mcinoiy  of  us  all.    In  the  "  Dream  of  Qerontius,"  Dr.  Newman  dis- 
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cuds  fugitiye  pieces,  and  produces  in  these  numbers  of  The  Monih  a 
spiritual  drama,  in  which  the  dying  man,  the  assistants,  the  priest,  the  soul, 
and  its  guardian  angel,  with  the  spirits  of  light  and  darkness,  are  interlo- 
cutors, and  rhyme  is  interchanged  with  blank  verse,  as  the  choruses  are  with 
iambic  dialogue  in  Greek  tragedy.  The  subtlety  of  thought  which  marks 
all  Dr.  Newman's  writings  is  not  wanting  in  this  poem,  and  it  seems  by 
special  intuition  that  the  soul  of  Gerontius  describes  its  condition  the  moment 
after  deatL  He  still  i)ossesses  an  organization,  but  knows  not  yet  how  to 
use  it ;  he  is  conscious  of  manhood,  of  identity,  of  vast  and  growing  powers, 
which  by  turns  appal  and  soothe  him.  His  angel  supports  and  guides  him 
amid  the  incipient  wonders  of  eternity.  Demons  come  around  him,  and  sing 
together  short  verses,  rhyming  strangely,  and  printed  in  parallel  columns — 
a  jarring  and  truly  demoniacal  music.  He  is  anxious  to  obtain  one  glimpse 
of  the  Holy  One  before  his  penance-time  fairly  begins.  "  Choirs  angelical '' 
also  sing,  but  their  theme  is  his  approaching  agony  and  its  blessedness.  He 
hears  the  voice  of  Mends  he  left  praying  around  his  dying  bed.  He  flies  to 
the  feet  of  Emmanuel,  though  warned  by  his  angel  of  the  consequence  ;  but 
he  is  scorched  by  the  exceeding  glory  that  circles  round  the  Crucified, 
acquiesces  in  the  thought  of  purgatory,  sighs  for  its  painful  happiness  as  the 
means  of  being  fitted  for  the  Eedeemer^s  presence,  and  is  gently  resigned  into 
the  arms  of  the  angels  who  move  above  its  penal  waters. 

The  whole  is  very  efiective,  full  of  deep  thought  and  developments  of  the 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  in  a  pleasing  rather  than  a  stem  direction.  But  as 
matter  of  criticism  we  would  observe  that  the  author  appears  to  think  in 
prose  and  then  transfuse  his  ideas  into  the  mould  of  verse.  They  do  not  flow 
fresh  from  the  fountain  of  poetic  genius.  Perhaps  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  he  who  has  carried  English  prose  to  its  highest  perfection,  who 
has  surpassed  the  polished  Addison,  the  flowing  Gibbon,  the  sparkling 
Macaulay,  in  power  and  suppleness  of  language,  in  brief  pointed  Saxon,  and 
in  the  graceful  and  majestic  sweep  of  long  sentences,  should  also  excel  in 
poetry.  It  is  enough  that  his  poems  have  not  diminished  his  reputation,  but 
have  added  to  it,  inasmuch,  at  least,  as  they  prove  the  versatility  of  his 
talents. 

[Among  the  articles  in  the  May  number  of  the  Month  there  is  a  very 
striking  essay  on  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  "  Vie  de  C^sar," — one  of  the  best 
we  have  read  on  the  best  criticized  book  of  the  day.] 


A  May  Pageant,  and  other  Poems,  By  Edward  Caswall,  of  the  Oratory, 
Birmingham  ;  author  of  **  Lyia  Catholica,"  &c  London  :  Bums, 
Lambert,  &  Co.     1865. 

FATHER  CASWALL  holds  no  mean  place  among  the  Catholic  poets  of 
our  Renaissance.  The  "  May  Pageant "  is  a  successful  attempt  to 
combine  the  supernatural  imagery  of  the  Faith  with  Nature  in  her  homely 
walks  and  pictures  of  real  life.  It  is  written  in  that  heroic  metre  which  is 
best  suited  to  narrative,  and  is  divided  into  seven  Cantos.    The  versification 
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Ls  singularly  mellifluous ;  the  style  clear  and  unpretending.  The  writer 
never  essays  flights  he  cannot  reach,  but  moves  along  with  grace  and  ease. 
He  is  a  close  observer  of  Nature,  and  paints  with  fidelity  what  he  sees  and 
remembers.  His  fancy  is  prolific,  and  though  his  verse  is,  on  the  whole, 
descriptive  rather  than  philosophic,  yet  wherever  reflections  occur,  they  are 
just  and  striking.  It  is  no  small  part  of  the  poem's  charm,  that  the  scene  and 
the  subject  are  English.  It  opens  with  an  exquisite  picture  of  a  wood  on  the 
banks  of  the  Severn,  where  an  aged  Franciscan,  who  has  been  sununoned  to 
administer  the  Viaticum,  arrives  too  late.  He  prays  for  pardon  if  he  has 
been  in  fault,  and  falling  into  deep  sleep,  is  favoured  with  a  vision  that  lasts 
till  nightfall,  and  represents  under  the  figure  of  a  jubilant  procession  the 
rocovciy  of  England  to  the  ancient  Faith.  He  himself  marches  in  the  wake 
of  this  heavenly  pageant,  in  virtue  of  his  bearing  the  Holy  One  on  his  breast. 
The  throe  Chaldean  children  are  there,  singing  as  in  an  orb  of  fire.  There  is 
8.  Augustui  and  S.  Philip,  there  SS.  Kenelm,  Anselm,  Ninian,  and  all  our 
saints  of  old  renown.  They  bear  the  diadem  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and 
liold  the  sldrts  of  her  starry  robe.  They  move,  all  radiance  and  perfume, 
through  the  land,  from  Hexham's  fane,  by  Selby,  Beverley,  Grantham,  and 
Croyland,  to  Glastonbury  and  Tintem.  The  wilderness  blossoms  at  their 
approach,  lawns  and  pai-terres  caq)et  their  way.  England's  Boyal  Confessor 
kneels  at  Mary's  feet,  and  implores  her  to  take  again  the  sceptre  of  our  isle. 
Tlie  Renaissance  is  completed  amid  hosannas, — 

"  And  from  her  knees 

Uprising  amidst  heavenly  harmonies. 

Our  Lady  to  her  amethystine  throne 

Amidst  her  saintly  splendoius  passes  on  ; 

And  so,  with  ceremonious  rites  complete, 

Assumes,  endiadcm'd,  her  glory-seat.** 

—(Page  88). 

llie  morning  breaks,  and  the  Franciscan  brothers  seek  everywhere  for  the 
at^ed  priest.  They  find  him  where  the  Vision  foimd  him — on  his  knees — 
*'  lost  seemingly  in  some  deep  ecsttisy."  They  draw  near  ;  his  form  is  erect 
but  his  spirit  has  fled  ;  and  so  closes  this  beautiful  and  finely  finished  poem. 


Qnarante  VlriUs  ditts  a  la  Cour  de  TurirL  Par  firiENNE  San  Pol, 
Rt^diicteur-en-chef  du  CoiiJtemporaneo  de  Florence.  Paris :  Branet ; 
Londres  :  Bums  et  Lambert. 

rilHIS  volume  is  the  reproduction,  in  French,  of  a  series  of  letters  addressed 
JL  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel  by  the  editor  of  a  Tuscan  journal,  long 
distinguished  for  its  independence  and  courage.  They  were  called  in  Italy  the 
Lenten  Sermons  of  Signer  Son  Pol ;  but  they  are  rather  characterised  by  a 
frolicsome  liberty  befitting  the  time  of  the  carnival  "  Is  it  true  after  iU,** 
he  says  to  the  king  in  one  of  them,  "  that  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Sayqy 
always  were  such  friends  of  liberty  and  of  Italy  ?  Was  Amadeus  the  Filth, 
the  Vicar  General  of  the  Emperor,  who  went  to  combat  Flemish  liberty 
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under  the  banners  of  Philip-le-£el  ? — was  the  Regent  Blanche,  who  opened 
her  towns  and  forts  to  Charles  YIII.  when  he  came  to  invade  Italy  ? — or 
Victor  Amadeus  II.,  ally  of  Austria,  and  in  the  course  of  one  month  first 
Oeneral-in-Chief  for  the  Austrians,  then  for  the  French,  then  for  the 
Austrians  again  ? "  The  catalogue  is  pursued  with  considerable  spirit  even  to 
our  own  days.  In  the  course  of  his  forty  varieties,  Signor  Son  Pol  traverses 
the  whole  field  of  Italian  politics,  and  eveiy  page  is  lit  with  shrewd  sense  and 
brusque  humour,  as  well  as  true  religious  and  political  feeling. 


RemarJa  on  the  JEncycUcal  of  the  Sth  of  Decembery  1864  (authorized  translation). 
By  Mgr.  Fblix  Dupanloup,  Bishop  of  Orleans.  Translated  from  the 
32nd  Paris  edition  (with  the  special  approbation  of  the  author).  By  W. 
J.  M.  Hutchinson,  S.C.L.,  Oxon.  London  :  George  Cheek  ;  Burns, 
Lambert,  &  Oates. 

MR  HUTCHINSON'S  translation  of  the  brochure  of  the  Bishop  of 
Orleans  is  accurate  and  easy  ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted,  in  justice  to 
the  subject,  that  he  has  not  translated  the  whole  pamphlet.  Though  in 
a  Catholic  poin.t  of  view  it  might  appear  necessary  only  to  give  the 
bishop's  comments  on  and  explanations  of  the  Encyclical,  still  in  the  whole 
argument  the  political  questions  concerning  the  Convention  are  so  interwoven 
with  the  considerations  pertaining  to  the  Encyclical,  that  the  English  reader 
does  not  possess  in  the  translation  anything  like  a  fair  and  complete  view  of 
Mgr.  Duponloup's  work.  The  first  part  of  the  pamphlet  is,  besides,  in  our 
opinion,  far  the  ablest,  most  energetic,  and  most  eloquent ;  while  it  is  also 
the  most  simply  unexceptionable  both  in  doctrine  and  in  tone.  What  Mr. 
Hutchinson  has  done,  however,  he  has  done  well,  and  for  his  pains  deserves 
the  special  approbation  which  he  has  received  from  the  eminent  author. 


Ood  and  His  Creatures.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Furniss,  C.SS.R.  London  : 
Richardson  &  Son,  1864. — All  that  is  said  below  of  the  "  Catechism  made 
Easy,"  applies  with  equal,  not  to  say  greater,  force  to  "  God  and  His  Crea- 
tures." Father  Fumiss's  opportunities  of  acquiring  experience  in  the  great 
art  of  instructing  both  children  and  ignorant  adults  have  been  far  more  ex- 
tensive than  those  even  of  hard-working  town  priests.  It  \a  true  that  being 
for  the  most  part  always  upon  the  move,  in  his  capacity  of  preacher  of  mis-' 
sions,  he  perhaps  has  not  had  equally  fair  chances  with  them  of  noting  the 
continuous  action  of  his  own  course  of  tieatment  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
No  one,  however,  can  open  his  work  at  any  page  without  being  struck  with 
the  wonderful  powers  of  illustration  the  author  brings  to  bear  upon  every 
subject  he  handles,  and  with  the  vividness  of  the  pictures  he  presents  to 
attract  and  rivet  the  attention.  Moreover,  the  variety  of  the  subjects  them- 
selves renders  this  little  manual  of  extreme  utility  to  persons  of  all  ages 
from  the  child  of  ten  to  the  old  man  of  seventy  ;  while  those  who  have  upon 
them  the  duty  of  imparting  instruction  will  find  in  it  an  assistant  folly 
capable  of  easing  them  of  by  far  the  greater  share  of  the  burthen. 
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CcUechism  made  Easy,  rol.  L  By  the  *Rey.  Hskrt  Gibson.  Liveipooly 
1865. — ^The  author  of  this  veiy  useful  work  has  for  some  yean  been 
Catholic  Chaplain  to  the  Eirkdale  Gktol  and  the  Eirkdale  Industrial  Schools. 
The  number  of  children,  inmates  of  the  industrial  schools,  was,  on  the  Ist  of 
March  last,  1,213,  and  of  that  number  660  were  Catholics.  The  religious 
instruction  of  these  devolves  upon  the  visiting  priest,  assisted  by  four  pupil 
teachers,  and  an  hour  is  devoted  daily  to  this  work.  Mr.  Gibson's  ''  Cate- 
chism made  Easy  **  brings  with  it,  therefore,  ihe  primd  facie  recommendation 
of  issuing  from  the  pen  of  an  experienced  man.  The  amount  of  that  practical 
kind  of  wisdom  which  goes  by  the  general  name  of  experienee,  which  must 
fall  to  the  lot  of  nearly  eveiy  priest  in  our  large  towns,  is  immense,  and 
could  each  priest  but  make  known  the  results  of  it  upon  any  one  department 
of  his  practice,  something  approaching  perfection  might  ahnost  be  hoped  for 
in  the  performance  of  those  duties  which  depend  a  good  deal  for  their  success 
upon  human  tact  and  judgment  Unfortunately,  however,  the  labour  and 
time  devoted  to  the  acquirement  of  experience  deprive  them  for  the  most 
part  of  all  power  to  communicate  it  And  if  our  clergy  are  not  so  prolific  in 
the  way  of  litemture  as  we  could  desire,  it  is  rather  an  argument  in  their 
favour  than  otherwise.    They  have  great  and  arduous  duties  ever  crowding 

upon  their  hands,  and  have  no  time  for  anything  beyond  the  actual  laboois  of 
niissionaiy  life.    But  when  they  do  contrive,  perhaps  even  at  the  expense  of 

much-needed  hours  of  rest  and  recreation,  to  put  forth  for  the  benefit  of  their 

fellow  priests  or  the  public  at  laige,  what  they  have  been  able  to  gather  from 

the  numerous  facts  that^vc  come  under  their  notice,  we  hail  their  efforts 

with  the  most  hearty  good  will,  and  are  ever  ready  to  do  our  utmost  to  second 

them.     Mr.   Gibson's  book  fulfils  the  expectation  its  title  justly  raises. 

Written  by  a  man  whose  life  is  devoted  to  practice  it  is  eminently  practical 

and  useful.    And  in  saying  this  we  are  but  echoing  an  opinion  we  have  heard 

from  some  of  those  whose  lives  are  spent  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  authoi^s, 

namely,  in  the  daily  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  poor. 

Canon  Oakelet  has  forwarded  to  us  successive  sheets  of  his  ^I^rra 
Liturgica''  (London  :  Bums  &  Co.),  now  approaching  publication.  We  will 
notice  it  at  length  in  our  next  number.  It  abounds  in  beautiful  and  toaching 
thoughts,  while  its  language  is  simple,  flowing,  and  spontaneous. 

We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  postpone  until  our  next  number  an  article  upon 
Mr.  Allies'  learned  and  eloquent ''  Formation  of  Christendom,"  and  a  number 
of  notices. 


THE 
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Art.  I.— the   MASSACRE    OF   ST.   BARTHOLOMEW. 

1.  Errmrs  et  Men8on{ie8  Historiques,    Par  M.  Ch.  Barth^lemt,  Membre  de 

I'Academie  de  la  Religion  Catholique  de  Rome.     Paris :  Ch.  Bl^riot. 
1863. 

2.  Le  Correspondant.     1843.     La  SaitU-Barthelemy  et  le  XVIII^  Sikh, 

3.  Eevtie  des  devx  Mondes,     1845.     Monographies  PolUiques,  Henri  IV, 

AT  a  time  when  the  religious  revolution  eflfected  by  Luther 
and  Calvin  had  invaded  every  province  of  European 
Christendom — when  further  ravages  on  the  fold  of  the  Church 
were  imminent,  in  consequence  of  the  growing  power  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  increasing  strength  of  the  Huguenots  in 
France — ^when  the  reformatory  influence  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
and  the  reaction  anticipated  from  the  activity  of  religious 
orders,  particularly  that  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  had  not  yet 
had  time  to  develop — ^when  the  conquests  awaiting  the  Catholic 
faith  in  the  far  East  and  the  New  World  had  but  begun  their 
march — an  event  occurred  in  the  history  of  France  which, 
though  it  afiforded  to  many  Catholics  an  occasion  of  temporary 
triumph,  was  calculated  in  the  highest  degree  to  damage  their 
cause  and  bring  it  into  disrepute  with  those  whom  they  desired 
to  conquer  or  convert.  This  was  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. The  object  of  this  article  will  be  neither  to  justify 
nor  to  palliate  that  atrocious  transaction,  but  to  point  out  the 
causes  which  provoked  it  and  the  motives  which  actuated  it ; 
to  show  that  the  principal  agents  in  it  were  very  dififerent 
from  those  commonly  represented ;  that  the  Church,  in  short, 
neither  advised  nor  wrought  it;  and  that  to  lay  the  blame 
of  it  on  her  would  be  as  untrue  to  history  as  injurious  towards 
religion. 

The  stream  of  history  is  by  no  means  clearest  near  the 
fountain  head.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  for  the  most  part  a 
turbid  and  shallow  brook,  which  clears  and  deepens  as  it  runs. 
State  trials,  diplomatic  correspondence,  private  memoirs,  and 
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a  variety  of  otlier  witnesses  start  up  as  time  rolls  on,  and 
correct  or  confirm  original  statements.  More  than  twenty 
years  have  passed  since  the  researches  of  M.  de  Follouz  and 
M.  de  Carne,  in  two  of  the  leading  French  Reviews,  threw 
light  on  the  history  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day ;  and  M.  Charles 
Barthclemy  has  recently  followed  up  the  work  they  had  begun. 
Two  causes  had  conspired  to  weaken  the  authority  of  previous 
accounts, — the  party  spirit  of  Calvinistic  historians,  and  those 
who  loaned  to  their  side,  and  the  readiness  with  which  Catholic 
writers  accepted  cuiTont  reports  in  their  eagerness  to  repel 
the  suspicion  of  approving  the  massacre. 

Of  all  the  histories  of  that  event  previous  to  this  century, 
none,  perhaps,  can  be  found  more  succinct  and  fair  than  that 
which  is  contained  in  the  continuation  of  Fleury ;  yet  even 
this  requires  to  be  examined  by  the  light  of  recent  research, 
because  the  authors  from  whose  works  it  is  compiled  laboured 
under  the  disadvantage  of  living  too  near  the  times  of  which 
they  wToto.  Do  Thou  was  over-indulgent  to  the  Calvinists, 
and  his  history  is  on  the  Index ;  Mczeray  is  severe,  careless, 
and  little  to  bo  trusted;  Duplcix  deals  very  hardly  with 
Margaret  do  Valois,  though  she  had  been  his  benefactress; 
Matthieu's  histories  were  as  badly  written  as  his  tragedies ; 
Brantome  was  attached  to  the  court  of  Charles  IX.,  but  was 
a  lively  biographer  rather  than  a  gi'ave  historian.  Davila'a 
^^  Civil  Wars  from  1559  to  1598^'  are  universally  esteemed, 
yet  ho  is  charged  with  partiality  for  Catharine  do  Medicis ; 
the  ^^  JMemoirs'^  of  Tavanncs  are  highly  curious,  for  his  father 
was  one  of  the  King's  generals,  and  concerned  in  the  St. 
Bartholomew.  "We  shall  in  the  first  place  follow,  with  some 
reserve,  the  guidance  of  these  WTitcrs,  and  give,  on  their 
authoi'ity,  an  outline  of  the  history  of  that  dreadful  carnage, 
and  then  offer  such  remarks  as  appear  to  us  most  likely  to 
rectify  mistakes  respecting  it,  and  clear  the  Catholic  religion 
of  unmerited  rej^roach. 

The  civil  ^var,  in  which  the  Protestants  of  France  were 
headed  by  the  Prince  do  Conde,  had  been  brought  to  a 
close ;  the  rebels  had  been  defeated  at  Dreux  by  the  Duke  de 
Guise  (15G2),  at  St.  Denis  by  the  Constable  de  Montmorency 
(15G7),  at  Jarnac  and  at  Moncontour  by  the  Duke  d'Anjou, 
afterwards  Henry  III.  (1569).  Peace  had  been  concluded 
at  St.  Germain  (1570),  and  the  marriage  of  the  King's  sister, 
Margaret  do  Valois,  with  a  Protestant  Prince  of  Navarre, 
aftf^rwards  Henry  IV.,  seemed  a  guarantee  for  the  prevention 
of  future  hostilities.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1572,  the  Queen 
of  Navarre,  with  her  son,  arrived  in  Paris  to  celebrate  a 
wedding  of  so  great   importance  on  political  and  religious 
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grounds.  But  she  died  in  her  forty-fourtli  year,  in  less  than 
a  month  after  her  arrival,  and  in  the  house  of  Guillard,  Bishop 
of  Chartres,  who  secretly  inclined  to  the  Calvinist  doctrine. 
On  the  13th  of  August  the  bridal  morning  woke  with  merry 
peals  from  tower  and  belfry ;  but  there  were  those  in  the 
royal  palace  who  whispered  that  more  blood  than  wine  would 
be  spilt  at  the  celebration. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Calvinist  party  were  now  in  the  capital, 
and  preparations  were  already  made  for  their  destruction. 
They  were  suspected  of  being  still  disloyal  at  heart,  and 
Admiral  de  Coligny  in  particular,  who  had  been  Condd^s 
lieutenant-general,  though  received  at  coui-t  with  outward 
show  of  friendship,  was  regarded  with  intense  aversion  as  a 
renegade,  a  conspirator,  and  a  spy.  Ho  was,  therefore,  tho 
first  victim  marked  out  for  slaughter.  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  precisely  when  the  dark  idea  of  assassinating  him 
and  his  adherents  first  entered  the  King's  mind,  and  it  is  but 
fair  to  that  unhappy  youth  to  say  that  he  seems  throughout 
to  have  been  the  tool  of  his  mother.  Between  the  days  of  tho 
marriage  and  the  massacre  many  councils  were  held  in  his 
presence  and  in  that  of  Catharine,  in  which  the  means  of 
executing  some  cruel  project  were  discussed.  It  was,  how- 
ever, only  in  Catharine's  presence  that  the  most  diabolical 
measures  were  proposed. 

The  first  act  in  the  tragedy  took  place  on  the  22nd  of 
August.  Admiral  Coligny  was  more  busy  in  advising  tho 
King  to  declare  war  against  Spain  than  in  providing  for  his 
personal  safety.  Ho  had  not  indeed  any  suspicion  that  his 
life  was  in  danger,  though  his  friends  warned  him,  and  he 
knew  how  little  his  reconciliation  with  the  Duke  dc  Guiso 
was  worth.  A  former  page  of  this  nobleman,  named  Maure- 
vert,  already  famous  as  an  assassin,  fired  an  arquebuse  at  tho 
Admiral  as  he  was  walking  slowly  to  his  lodgings  along  the 
cloister  of  St.  Germain  FAuxerrois.  One  of  the  three  balls 
discharged  canned  away  the  second  finger  of  his  right  hand, 
and  another  severely  wounded  him  in  tho  left  elbow.  He 
evinced  great  courage  and  resignation,  and  attributed  the 
blow  without  hesitation  to  the  Duke  de  Guise.  Tho  King 
exhibited  much  concern,  and  visited  the  Admiral.  He  vowed 
vengeance  against  the  authors  of  the  deed,  but  the  assassin  had 
already  escaped  towards  the  gate  St.  Antoine  on  ahorse  which 
was  waiting  for  him.  If  Coligny  had  sunk  under  his  wounds, 
it  is  possible  that  the  proposed  massacre  would  have  ended 
with  the  death  of  the  chief;  but,  as  the  physicians  gave  hopes 
of  his  recovery,  Catharine  concerted  further  measures  with 
her  council,  and  the  butchery  of  the  entire  faction  was  pro^ 
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bably — so  far  as  the  royal  consent  was  regarded— decided  on 
only  a  few  hours  before  its  execution.* 

The  Galvinist  nobles  and  gentlemen  assembled  in  Paris 
took  the  alarm  when  the  Admiral  was  wounded,  met  together 
for  consultation,  and  were  all  of  opinion  that  the  Booner 
they  departed  the  better.  A  rumour  had  spread  abroad  that 
they  menaced  the  lives  of  the  Dukes  de  Guise,  who  accord- 
ingly requested  leave  of  the  King  to  retire  from  Paris  if 
their  services  were  no  longer  needed.  Charles  IX.  told 
them  they  might  go  if  they  liked,  but  that  he  should  know 
whore  to  find  them  if  they  had  connived  at  the  Admiral's 
death.  They  mounted  their  horses  as  if  for  the  journey, 
but  it  was  all  a  feint,  and  they  were  known  to  remain  within 
the  city  walls. 

It  was  after  dinner,  on  the  23rd  of  August,  that  Catharine 
led  the  King,  the  Duke  d^Anjou,  the  Duke  de  Nevers, 
^Favannes,  and  Count  do  Retz  into  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
and  unfolded  to  them  her  plan  for  the  caup  d'etat.  The 
time,  she  said,  was  ripe  :  8,000  Huguenots  in  the  city  were 
breathing  vengeance,  but  were  as  yet  unarmed ;  the  King  of 
Navarre  and  the  Prince  de  Conde  were  in  the  Louvre  and 
could  not  escape;  the  admiral  was  in  bed  and  unable  to 
move ;  their  enemies  were  caught  in  the  toils,  and  in  one 
hour  the  whole  race  of  Calvinists  might  be  abolished.  They 
ought,  therefore,  no  longer  to  resist  the  will  of  God,  but 
give  the  reins  to  popular  fury;  when  once  the  deed  was 
accomplished  reasons  enough  for  it  could  be  found,  or  the 
entire  blame  be  thrown  on  the  Princes  de  Guise.  De  Betz 
protested  loudly  but  was  overruled,  and  the  king  swore  in 
a  towering  rage  that  not  only  Coligny  and  his  staff,  but 
every  Huguenot  in  France  should  be  slain.f  The  King  of 
Navarre  and  the  Prince  de  Conde  were  alone  exempted  from 
the  general  proscription. 

1^10  council  in  the  garden  dispersed,  but  not  before  the 
conduct  of  the  massacre  was  intrusted  to  the  Duke  de  Guise, 
Coligny^s  mortal  foe.  Arquebusicrs  surrounded  eveiy  house 
where  Protestants  lodged,  and  the  names  of  all  were  taken. 
The  King  and  the  Queen-mother  were  appealed  to  for  protec- 
tion, but  they  replied  that  these  precautions  were  intended  to 
prevent  a  tumult.  When  all  the  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted the  Duke  de  Guise  exhorted  the  colonels  and  Swiss 
captains  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  glorious  opportunity  now 
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afforded  them.  Never  before  had  victory  been  so  easy ;  the 
enemies  of  God  and  the  King  might  fall  at  a  stroke,  and  all 
they  had  suffered  during  the  civil  wars  be  avenged.  Booty 
there  would  be  in  abundance,  and  little  risk  run  by  secur- 
ing it. 

The  sheriffs  and  other  municipal  authorities  co-operated 
with  the  troops,  and  at  midnight  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  filled 
with  armed  men.  Strict  orders  were  given  that  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  escape.  The  tocsin  would  sound  at  day- 
break from  the  palace,  and  the  porcelain  bell  of  St.  Germain 
I'Auxerrois  would  repeat  the  signal.  A  white  kerchief  tied 
round  the  left  arm,  and  a  white  cross  in  the  hat,  would  dis- 
tinguish friends  from  foes,  and  the  utmost  possible  tranquillity 
was  to  be  observed  in  executing  the  orders  which  were  given 
by  the  Prevot  des  Marchands  in  the  King's  name.* 

It  was  a  little  after  midnight  when  the  queen  mother 
entered  Charles's  room  to  fortify  him  in  his  resolve.  She 
knew  that  he  wavered  notwithstanding  his  show  of  violence. 
She  was  attended  by  those  who  had  been  with  her  a  few 
hours  before  in  the  garden  as  well  as  by  Chancellor  Biraque. 
Every  argument  they  could  adduce  was  employed  to  overcome 
his  scruples,  and  it  was  not  till  Catharine  reproached  him  with 
weakness  in  throwing  away  the  finest  opportunity  God  could 
give  him  of  relieving  the  State  that  he  gave  the  final  order. 
Not  a  moment  was  lost.  The  Duke  de  Guise,  de  Nevers, 
d'Angouleme,  d'Aumale,  Cossoins,  and  Maurigon  hastened  to 
their  posts.  The  second  of  these  would  have  stationed  the 
cavalry  outside  the  walls  of  Paris  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
fugitives,  but  to  this  measure  he  could  not  obtain  the  royal 
consent.  We  would  willingly  throw  a  veil  over  these  hideous 
details,  but  that  they  are  the  necessary  text  of  the  comments 
we  have  to  make  presently.  Every  Catholic  writer,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  recounts  them  with  horror,  and  the  idea 
of  their  having  at  any  time  been  sanctioned  by  the  Church  is 
quite  preposterous.  A  few,  indeed,  there  were,  like  Guy  de 
Faur,  Bellieve,  and  Charpentier,  who  feebly  endeavoured  to 
excuse  what  they  knew  to  be  indefensible,  but  their  writings 
met  with  little  acceptance  even  among  their  own  people. t 
The  only  hypothesis  on  which  anything  could  be  urged  in  its 
defence  is  precisely  that  which  the  King  put  forward,  namely, 
that  his  life  and  the  safqty  of  the  government  were  actually 
menaced  at  the  very  moment  by  the  secret  machinations  of 
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tlio  Culvinist  leaders,  enraged  at  the  attempted  asaas&inatioQ  of 
Coligiiy.'^ 

Tlie  Admiral,  of  course,  was  the  first  victim.  The  Dake  de 
Guiso,  his  personal  enemy,  remained  below  in  the  courts 
while  armed  men,  conducted  by  Cosseins,  made  their  way  to 
his  chamber.  The  pain  of  his  wounds  had  prevented  his 
sleeping,  and  an  attendant  had  been  reading  to  him  Calvin's 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job.  Hearing  the  doors  burst 
open  with  great  violence,  he  sprung  from  bed  and  leaned 
against  the  wall  to  pray.  He  also  called  on  the  minister^  Mer- 
lin, to  recommend  his  soul  to  God,  sank  into  his  arm-dhair, 
and  calmly  awaited  his  end.  "  You  will  not  shorten  my  life 
much,^^  ho  said  to  Behem,  the  Duke's  servant,  who  first 
entered  the  room.  Scarcely  had  the  words  passed  his  lips 
when  the  murderer  pierced  him  through  with  his  sword,  and 
others  who  followed  stabbed  him  to  death  with  poignards. 
The  Clio  villi  or  d'Angouleme,  who  stayed  below  with  the  Duke^ 
would  not  be  satisliod  till  he  had  seen  the  corpse.  It  was, 
therefore,  flung  from  the  window,  and  rufiian  nobles  wiped 
the  blood  from  the  face  of  the  dead  Admiral  to  remove  every 
doubt  whether  ho  were  really  no  more.f  An  Italian  servant  of 
the  Duke  de  Nevers  cut  off  the  head,  and  carried  it  to  the 
king  and  queen,  while  the  people,  severing  the  hands  and 
feet  from  the  trunk,  dragged  it  for  three  days  through  the 
streets,  and  finally  hung  it  up  at  Montfaucon  in  iron  chains. 
The  house  was  sacked,  the  papers  were  seized,  and  all  the 
tlomestics  slain.  'J'he  slaughter  so  "  happily  "  commenced 
was  urged  fonvard  with  redoubled  fury  by  the  Duke  de 
Nevers,  Montpensier,  and  Tavannes,  and  in  every  stroet  a 
declaration  was  published  to  the  effect  that  the  Admiral  and 
those  of  his  religion,  not  excepting  the  King  of  Navarre  and 
the  Prince  de  Conde,  had  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the 
royal  family,  and  proposed  setting  up  a  republic. 

The  King's  name  was  freely  used  to  instigate  the  people  to 
rise  in  a  mass,  and  slay  without  distinction  all  who  pro- 
fessed the  suspected  doctrines ;  and  at  the  same  time  they 
were  encouraged  to  regard  their  property  as  lawful  spoiL 
Unfortunately  there  were  too  many  who  reverenced  the  Kin^ 
as  if  he  were  their  conscience,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  wicked 
knew  no  bounds  when  it  served  their  own  passions  and  inte- 
rests. To  them  it  was  pleasant  enough  to  '^extirpate  the 
accursed  breed  of  contagious  serpents,"  when  those  serpents 
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were  found  to  have  laid  golden  eggs.  It  would  be  an  ill 
service,  indeed,  to  religion  to  extenuate  tlio  guilt  of  this 
sanguinary  outbreak,  "the  work,^^  as  the  Abb^  de  S%ur 
justly  observes,  "  of  hatred  and  fanaticism,  which  religion 
blames,  and  in  which  not  a  single  priest  took  part/^* 

The  morning  advanced  and  with  it  the  remorseless  carnage. 
Neither  old  men,  infants,  nor  women  with  child  were  spared. 
The  Count  de  Eochefoucault,  who  had  passed  part  of  the  pre- 
vious evening  with  the  King,  and  was  particularly  liked  by 
him,  fell.  The  order  to  save  him  came  too  late ;  and  Nom- 
part  de  Caumont  was  slain  in  bed  with  a  child  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  while  another,  creeping  under  his  father's 
corpse,  saved  his  life  only  by  feigning  to  be  dead. 

The  work  of  death  was  carried  into  the  Louvre  also,  and 
the  apartments  of  the  King  of  Navarre.  Many  gentlemen 
of  his  household  were  smitten  by  the  sword,  and  the  galleries 
and  staircases  were  strewn  with  corpses.  The  unfortunate 
sufiferers  were  pursued  even  into  the  princesses'  apartments, 
and  the  King  of  Franco  himself  is  said  to  have  been  present 
at  several  of  these  onslaughts.  The  Seigneur  de  Piles,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  at  the  defence  of  St.  Jean  d'Angely, 
being  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  assassins,  cried  aloud  in 
Charles's  hearing :  "  Is  this  the  King's  faith  ?  Are  these  his 
promises?  But  Thou,  0  God,  defend  the  cause  of  the 
oppressed,  and  avenge,  as  a  just  Judge,  this  great  perfidy  and 
horrible  inhumanity ! "  He  was  soon  struck  down  with  a 
halberd  by  one  of  the  archers,  who,  on  seeing  him  fall,  cried : 
'^  In  this  way  we  must  deal  with  all  who  wanted  to  kill  the 
King."  A  species  of  panic  had  been  excited  among  the  assail- 
ants, and  it  is  evident  that  many  of  them  slew  for  fear  of  being 
slain.  De  Beaumont  was  killed  in  bed,  where  the  gout  had 
long  detained  him.  De  Grammont,  de  Duras,  Rouhaut  and 
Bouchavannes,  were  exempted  from  death  by  the  King's  order, 
promised  to  be  faithful  to  him,  and  kept  their  word. 

When  the  first  fury  of  the  storm  had  subsided,  Charles  IX. 
sent  for  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  de  Cond^.  He 
explained  to  them  how,  "  by  God's  grace,"  he  had  discovered 
the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  civil  wars  and  rebellious  plots, 
and  exhorted  them  under  pain  of  his  just  vengeance  to  embrace 
the  Catholic  religion,  for  he  was  determined,  he  said,  that  no 
other  should  have  footing  in  the  kingdom.  The  King  and 
Prince,  in  reply,  professed  devoted  loyalty  to  Charles,  but 
exhorted  him  to  remember  the  alliance  with  his  sister,  which 
had  just  been  contracted  and  to  respect  the  tenderness  of 
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consciences  cmLued  in  childbood  >vitli  the  principles  of  the 
Protestant  faitli.  'Jlic  Prince  de  Condc  spoke  more  boldly 
tlian  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  declared  that  he  would  render 
account  of  his  creed  to  none  but  God,  and  was  quite  willing  to  die 
rather  than  disavow  his  own  convictions.  At  this  speech  Charles 
was  greatly  enraged,  and  threatened  to  have  the  Prince  put 
to  death,  if  he  did  not  change  his  mind  within  three  days. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  religion  had  much  .to  do  with 
Charles  IX/s  exhoi'tations  :  the  passionate  youth  was  eager  to 
maintain  his  own  authority,  and  if  he  and  his  mother  had  been 
influenced  by  religious  motives  in  the  sense  in  which  Protestant 
writers  allege,  they  would  not  so  easily  have  given  Margaret 
de  Valois  to  a  Huguenot  Prince,  and  have  negociated  a  mar- 
riage first  fur  the  Duke  d'Anjou,  and  afterwards  for  the  Duke 
d^Alonyon,*  with  Elizabeth  of  England.  It  was  the  world  and 
not  the  Church  which  stirred  in  their  hearts  and  guided  their 
conduct. 

Among  those  who  perished  in  the  caraage  were  many 
Catliolics.  To  have  money,  to  hold  a  situation  which  others 
coveted,  or  to  be  heir  to  property  which  others  wished  to  inherit, 
was  sufficient  to  bring  the  most  orthodox  into  the  category 
of  those  doomed  to  destruction.  Long  standing  feuds  and 
recent  brawls  were  alike  paid  off  with  hasty  reckoning  in  those 
fearful  days.  Learaing  proved  no  title  to  respect.  Notwith- 
standing the  reputation  Peter  Eanms  had  acquired  in  logic 
and  mathematics,  he  was  barbarously  murdered,  and  thix)wn, 
like  Coligny,  from  a  window — his  entrails  were  strewed  about 
the  street,  and  his  corpse  was  dragged  to  and  fro  by  the 
students  of  the  University,  and  treated  with  every  mark  of 
contempt.  He  was  obnoxious  to  them  as  a  foe  to  Aristotle, 
a  Calvinistic  iconoclast,  and  a  coiTcspondent  of  Theodore  de 
Beza. 

A  pleasing  instance  of  generosity  occurred  amid  the  horrors 
of  the  scene.  A  mortal  enmity  had  existed  for  years  between 
two  goritleraen  of  Quercy — de  Vezins,  one  of  the  King's  pro- 
vincial lieutenants,  a  man  of  rough  exterior  and  rude  habits, 
and  Eeignier,  a  Calvinist,  attached  to  the  service  of  the  King 
of  Navarro,  whose  character  was  wholly  different.  The  former 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Paris,  when  he  heard  the  signal- 
bell  of  St.  Germain  FAuxerrois,  and  witnessed  the  beginning 
of  the  massacre.  Fearing  for  his  enemy^s  life,  he  rode  to 
Reignier^s  lodgings,  broke  open  the  door,  and  entered  the  Cal- 
vinist's  bed-room  with  his  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in 
the  other.     Reignier,  thinking  his  end  was  come,  threw  him- 
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self  on  his  knees  to  pray,  when  de  Vezins,  instead  of  killing 
him  as  he  expected,  sternly  commanded  him  to  dress,  mount 
a  horse  which  he  had  brought,  and  follow  him.  The  Huguenot 
obeyed,  and  de  Veziqs  rode  with  him  at  his  side  as  far  as  his 
ch&teau  at  Quercy,  without  speaking  one  word.  Then  break- 
ing silence,  he  avowed  that  he  had  always  respected  Reignier's 
virtues,  and  that  a  sense  of  honour  had  constrained  him  to 
save  his  adversaiy.  Henceforward,  he  added,  he  would  always 
be  ready  to  meet  him  in  fair  field  to  settle  their  dififerences 
as  became  gentlemen.  In  vain  Reignier  protested  that  do 
Vezins^  generous  conduct  had  closed  all  bitter  feelings,  and 
that  he  should  never  have  courage  to  lift  a  hand  against  him. 
He  would  have  embraced  his  benefactor;  but  de  Vezius  replied 
haughtily,  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  left  behind  that  one 
on  which  Reignier  had  ridden.  The  animal  was  sent  back  to 
him,  but  he  refused  to  receive  it  or  its  value  in  money. 

Our  readers  must  not  forget  the  pains  taken  by  the  King 
and  his  partisans  to  propagate  a  completely  false  view  of  this 
honible  transaction.  The  people  long  continued  under  the 
impression  that  a  great  deliverance  had  been  wrought,  and 
that  the  Catholic  party  had  but  providentially  anticipated  the 
sanguinary  projects  of  its  foes.  A  supposed  miracle  increased 
their  ardour.  A  hawthorn  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Holy  Inno- 
cents, though  leafless  and  half-dried  up,  broke  forth  into 
blossom  on  the  day  of  the  massacre.  Many  persons  supposed 
that  this  was  a  mark  of  the  favour  of  Heaven  ;  confraternities 
made  processions  to  the  spot;  and  the  King  himself  would 
see  the  tree.  Terrified  at  the  thought  of  the  entire  blame  of 
the  massacre  falling  on  himself,  the  King  wrote  on  the 
25tli  to  all  the  Governors  of  provinces,  declaring  that  it 
arose  without  his  knowledge,  and  sprang  out  of  an  old 
feud  existing  between  the  houses  of  Guise  and  Coligny. 
The  Guises,  he  said,  having  discovered  that  the  Admirals 
friends  were  about  to  take  vengeance  on  those  whom  they 
supposed  to  have  advised  the  attempt  on  his  life,  deter- 
mined to  be  beforehand  with  them,  and  to  secure  their 
own  lives  by  putting  an  end  to  those  of  their  enemies.  His 
edict  of  pacification  was  in  no  way  broken  by  this  private 
outbreak,  and  he  intended  that  it  should  still  be  religiously 
observed.  He  commanded  that  the  massacre  should  cease, 
and  that  all  loyal  citizens  should  keep  peaceably  in  their  own 
houses.  The  Queen  wrote  in  the  same  tenns  to  the  respective 
Governors,  and  to  the  Swiss  Republic,  and  by  the  King^s 
order,  her  letters  were  dispersed  through  England  and  the 
provinces  of  Germany. 

But   the   King  and  his   mother   did    not    long    continue 
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ill  tills  story.  A^Ticn  his  first  couriers  had  departed,  and 
he  wished  to  dismiss  the  Dukes  de  Guise  as  the  alleged 
authors  of  the  crime,  Catharine  opposed  the  measure, 
and  said  that  tilings  were  in  such  a  state  that,  if  he  con- 
tinued to  dissimulate,  he  would  be  in  danger  of  losing  his 
reputation  and  his  crown.  She  and  the  Duke  d'Anjou  then 
produced  a  forged  letter,  found,  as  they  said,  among  Teligny's 
papers,  in  which  Marshal  de  Montmorency  vowed  to  avenge 
the  AdmiraPs  wounds  as  zealously  as  if  they  had  been  inflicted 
on  himself.  If  the  party  of  the  Guises  were  expelled  from 
Paris,  they  would  never  lay  down  their  arms,  the  Protestants 
would  gather  around  Montmorency,  and  civil  war  would  be 
renewed.  The  only  way  to  prevent  it,  would  be  for  Charles 
to  tnke  the  responsibility  of  the  massacre  on  himself.  By 
this  means,  Montmorency  and  the  Guises  alike  would  lose 
their  pretext  for  continuing  in  arms. 

Convinced  by  these  reasons,  Charles  IX.,  having  first  sent 
some  of  his  guards  to  Chutillon  to  bring  back  Coligny's  wife 
and  familv,  went  down  to  the  Parliament  with  his  brothers 
and  the  King  of  Navarre.  There  was  a  full  assembly,  and  in 
the  presence  of  them  all  he  explained  his  conduct.  ]He  had, 
ho  said,  been  compelled  to  take  violent  measures  to  prevent 
the  outbreak  of  a  conspiracy,  the  object  of  which  was  no  less 
than  to  kill  him,  his  mother,  brothers,  and  even  the  Protestant 
King  of  Kavarre,  and  to  place  the  Prince  de  Cond(?  on  the 
throne  as  a  Jocum-tairns  until  Coligny  should  be  able  to  en- 
throne himself.  It  was  very  much  against  his  will,  that  he 
had  resorted  to  so  severe  a  remedy;  but  the  heads  of  the 
c(uispiracy  having  now  been  cut  off,  he  ordered  that  all  pillage 
and  massacre  should  cease. 

It  is  remarkable  how  rarely  the  name  of  any  ecclesiastic  comes 
before  us  in  reading  the  histoiy  of  the  massacre.  The  King 
and  Queen  carefully  abstained  from  taking  priest  or  bishop 
into  their  counsels.  An  edict  was  published  conformable  to 
th'j  King's  sj^eech  in  parliament,  but  it  is  obsei'vable  that  in 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  did  he  attempt  to  excuse  himself 
on  the  ground  of  the  religion  professed  by  his  enemies. 
Political  motives  only  were  assigned  for  his  conduct;  and 
rebellion,  not  heresy,  was  punished  in  them.*  It  is  important, 
for  the  drift  of  our  argument,  to  bear  this  distinction  in  mind. 
The  clergy  of  Paris,  no  doubt,  threw  open  their  churches,  and 
offered  the  sacrifice  of  praise  as  for  a  national  deliverance,  but 
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they  did  so  because,  like  the  people  who  assembled  within  t^ie 
saored  walls,  they  were  deceived  into  the  belief  that  trains  had 
been  darkly  laid  beneath  their  feet,  and  that  clemency  or  delay 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  throve,  the  Church,  and  society. 
The  despatches  sent  to  foreign- courts  after  the  King^s  appear- 
ance in  Parliament  were  in  strict  accordance  with  his  edict,  and 
even  the  astute  Elizabeth  was  partly  deceived  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  de  la  Motte  Fenelon,*  the  French  ambassador  in 
London.  In  Catholic  countries  the  prevailing  feeling  on  the 
occasion  was  joy,  and  Charles  IX.  appeared  to  them  to  have 
acted  in  self-defence,  not  as  an  aggressor.  In  Spam  a  pane- 
gyric on  the  event  was  pronounced  in  presence  of  Philip  the 
iSecond,  ^nd  it  was  called  the  triumph  of  the  Church  militant. 

During  seven  days,  blood  continued  to  be  shed  in  Paris,  and 
then,  in  spite  of  the  royal  proclamation  to  the  contrary,  various 
provincial  towns  began  to  follow  the  odious  example.  On 
Monday,  the  25th  of  August,  the  throats  of  many  Huguenots 
were  cut  at  Meaux,  and  many  were  flung  into  the  Mame. 
The  mutual  hatred  of  the  two  parties,  the  ills  which  the 
Catholics  had  sufiered  at  the  hands  of  Calvinists,  private  ani- 
mosities, love  of  plunder,  and  the  fury  with  which  the  demon 
of  civil  war  had  mspired  a  people  naturally  humane,  sufficed 
for  the  work  of  destruction  without  any  instigation  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities.  Indeed,  after  the  first  blow  had  been 
struck  in  Paris,  the  King  wanted  means  to  restrain  the  carnage 
rather  than  to  extend  it.  The  presence  of  Francois  de  Mont- 
morency, Governor  of  the  Isle  of  France,  at  Chantilly,  pre- 
vented any  outbreak  at  Senlis,  but  La  Charite  was  the  scene 
of  horrors  on  the  26th,  and  the  27th  proved  a  terrible  day  of 
retribution  to  the  Calvinists  at  Orleans.  They  had  on  former 
occasions  twice  taken  possession  of  the  place,  and  the  ruin  in 
which  they  had  laid  the  sacred  edifices  now  provoked  the 
people  to  vengeance.  Retributive  providence  is  always  at 
work,  and  mai'ks  its  eternal  procedure  by  locality  and  other 
outward  signs  not  easy  to  mistake.  Almost  all  the  cities  of 
France,  excepting  Nismes,  where  the  Huguenots  had  com- 
mitted most  cruelty,  were  precisely  those  in  which  they  fared 
the  worst  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's. 

Angers  and  Saumur  followed  the  example  of  Orleans  on  the 
29th,  and  on  the  30th  a  great  slaughter  was  eifected  at  Lyons. 
Francois  de  Mandelot  was  Governor  at  the  time,  and  in  no- 
wise favoured  the  outbreak.  The  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
refused  to  be  made  the  executioners  of  their  fellow- citizens. 


*  Lingard,  voL  vL  p.  138. 
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and  tlio  rioters  were  not  slow  in  reddening  their  own  hands 
with  blood.  In  no  part  of  the  kingdom  were  greater  crimes 
committed;  and  tliree  hundred  of  the  principal  Calvinists 
having  taken  refuge  in  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop,  the  gates 
were  forced,  and  the  refugees  first  plundered,  and  then  slain 
without  mercy.  Those  who  had  been  confined  in  the  prisons 
of  lloilano  wore  treated  with  the  same  inhumanity,  and  6au- 
dimel,  who  had  sot  to  music  the  psalms  translated  by  Marot 
and  Beza^  was  among  the  victims.  The  inhabitants  of  Troyes, 
of  whom  Coligiiy  had  not  long  before  complained  to  the  king, 
when  thoy  heard  of  the  doings  in  Paris,  posted  guards  at  the 
city-gates  to  prevent  any  escape,  put  all  suspected  persons  in 
prison  on  the  30th,  and  killed  them  five  days  after,  by  order 
of  Anno  do  Voudray,  bailiflf  of  Troyes.  At  Bourgcs  tne  like 
outrages  took  place  on  the  11th  of  September,  and  Francois 
Hot  man  and  Hugues  Doneau,  distinguished  professors  of  civil 
law,  would  havo  suUbred  death  if  they  had  not  been  rescued  by 
their  pupils.  At  Rouen  there  was  a  massacre  on  the  17th,  at 
Romans  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  at  Bordeaux  on  the 
3rd  of  October.  At  Toulouse,  five  councillors  were  hung,  in 
their  red  robes,  from  an  elm  in  the  palace-yard.  The  length 
of  time  over  which  the  violence  extended  certainly  argues 
remissness  or  connivance  of  some  members  of  the  Government. 
It  is  impossible  to  believe  that,  with  a  well-ordered  army, 
peace  could  not  have  been  more  easily  restored. 

Among  the  CathoUcs  who  sufiered  in  these  mournful  days, 
wore  a  priest,  slain  in  prison  at  Bordeaux ;  the  wife  of  Captain 
Landas,  poignarded  at  La  Charity ;  the  governor  at  Vic,  in 
Messina ;  Bertrand  do  Villemor,  a  high  functionary,  and  Jean 
Rouillard,  Canon  of  Notre-Dame,  in  Paris,  incurred  the  same 
fate.  The  Governor  of  Bordeaux  ransomed  Catholics  and 
Protestants  alike,  and  had  those  put  to  death  who  had  the 
moiins  to  ransom  them  but  not  the  will.* 

In  Provence,  where  the  Count  de  Tende  commanded,  and 
in  Dauphinc,  where  de  Gordes  was  the  king's  lieutenant,  the 
temper  of  the  assailants  was  more  subdued.  When  Joseph 
liouifaco  do  Mole  brought  an  order  to  the  first  of  these,  pur- 
porting to  be  from  the  King,  and  directing  him  to  exterminate 
the  Calvinists,  he  replied,  that  this  command  must  have  issued 
from  some  foe  to  public  peace,  and  was  contrary  to  instructions 
he  had  previously  received.  He  therefore  preferred  adhering 
to  the  orders  which  best  bespoke  his  prince's  clemencv.  The 
Count  do  Garcos,  the  King's  lieutenant  in  Provence,  imitated 


*  Histoire  des  Martyrs,  p.  724. 
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de  Tenders  good  example,  and  by  his  remonstrances  obtained 
more  equitable  directions.  Happily  for  the  honour  of  our 
kind,  the  darkest  events  in  history  are  dashed  with  light,  and 
amid  the  wildest  roar  of  passion  some  voice  is  heard  which 
speaks  the  tenderness  of  man  for  his  brother  man. 

In  Dauphin^,  de  Gordes  suppressed  the  earliest  attempts 
on  Protestant  lives ;  and  Saint  Harem,  governor  of  Auvergne, 
who,  like  the  merciful  governors  above-mentioned,  was  attached 
to  the  Montmorencies,  on  receiving  cruel  orders,  replied  that 
he  would  not  obey  them  even  if  they  came  from  the  King  him- 
self. Though  the  clergy  had  been  severely  treated  by  the 
Huguenots,  they  nevertheless  did  their  utmost  to  screen  them 
from  violence  in  various  quarters.  The  Bishop  of  Lisieux, 
who  had  worn  the  habit  of  St.  Dominic,  vigorously  opposed 
any  extreme  measures,  and  interceded  with  the  lieutenant  for 
those  who  were  exposed  to  death  hke  beasts  in  a  gladiatorial 
show.  "  I  will  never,^'  he  said,  ^^  consent  to  your  executing 
the  orders  you  have  received.  I  am  the  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  Lisieux,  and  the  sheep  you  would  slaughter  are  of  my  flock. 
It  is  true  they  have  gone  astray,  but  I  do  not  despair  of  one 
day  bringing  them  back  to  the  fold  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  cannot 
find  in  the  Gospel  that  the  shepherd  ought  to  sufier  the  blood 
of  his  sheep  to  be  shed ;  on  the  contrary,  I  read  there  that  he 
is  obliged  to  lay  down  his  Ufe  for  them.  Go  back,  therefore, 
with  this  order,  which  shall  never  be  executed  while  God  pre- 
serves me  alive.  He  has  lengthened  my  days  only  that  I  may 
spend  them  in  promoting  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of 
my  flock.^^ 

The  lieutenant  was  surprised  at  the  bishop^s  firmness,  and 
asked  if  he  would  give  him  his  refusal  in  writing.  The  prelate 
replied  that  he  would  do  so  willingly,  that  he  was  convinced  of 
the  King^s  goodness,  and  that  in  this  matter  his  majesty  had 
been  taken  unawares.  He  believed  that  Charles  would  approve 
his  conduct,  but,  whatever  might  be  the  result,  he  was  resolved 
to  abide  by  what  he  had  said.  The  blessing  of  God  rested  on 
his  noble  resistance.  The  Ueutenant  sent  his  refusal  to  the 
King,  who,  far  from  being  enraged,  was  evidently  affected  by 
it,  revoked  the  orders  that  had  been  given  in  regard  to  the 
diocese  of  Lisieux,  and  the  faithful  shepherd  so  won  the  people 
whose  Uves  he  had  saved,  by  his  instructions  and  prayers,  that 
almost  all  of  them  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church. 

If  the  question  of  this  famous  massacre  had  come  before 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  in  the  same  form  in  which  it  presented 
itself  to  Jean  Hennuyer,  the  good  Bishop  of  Lisieux,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  his  decision  would  have  been  substantially 
the  same.     For  who  and  what  was  Gregory  XIII.?     Consider 
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for  a  moment  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  pontiflF  Whom 
Protestant  historians  would  represent  as  little  oetter  than  a 
tiaraM  Caligula  or  Nero.  The  Popes  in  all  ages  have  had  to 
bear  the  reproach  of  crimes  of  which  they  were  gailtle8s>  and 
it  will  bo  no  wonder  if  we  find  on  examination  that  the  snc- 
ccssor  of  S.  Pius  V.  was  incapable  of  sanctioning  atrocities 
of  any  kind.  He  did  not  spend  his  days  in  blessing  di^ggers 
to  bo  plunged  into  the  hearts  of  Huguenots;  and  Cardinal 
Lorraine,  whom  a  Voltairian  poet  describes  as  thus  occupied 
at  Paris  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  happened  to  be  at  that  very 
time  in  Rome.  Gregory  XIII.'s  reputation  had  been  such  that 
he  filled  important  offices  under  Leo  X.  and  his  immediate 
successors,  as  well  as  under  Paul  III.,  and  under  Julius  III., 
who  made  him  apostolic  secretary,  and  sent  him  to  the 
Council  of  Trent  as  a  lawyer.  Paul  IV.  raised  him  to  a 
bishopric ;  and  Pius  IV.,  having  sent  him  a  second  time  to  the 
great  Council,  afterwards  created  him  cardinal,  and  employed 
him  as  legate  in  Spain.  In  this  last  capacity  he  acquitted  him- 
self so  well  that  S.  Pius  V.  appointed  him  Brief- subscriber. 
Ho  was  elected  to  the  Papal  chair  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  cardinals,  and  his  elevation  was  extremely  acceptable  to 
the  Roman  people. 

Now  is  it  to  bo  conceived  that  an  ecclesiastic  whose  ante- 
cedents had  been  so  honourable,  whom  Pope  after  Pope  con- 
sidered so  tnistwoi'thy,  should,  in  his  70th  year,  be  found 
to  hold  and  to  teach  that  law  and  justice  may  be  Bet  at 
defiance,  and  assassination  be  laudably  practised,  if  only  the 
Churches  enemies  can  be  cxtii-pated  thereby  ?  Yet  the  charg;^s 
l)rought  against  him  by  many  Protestant  writers,  on  the  score 
of  his  pretended  approval  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
amount  to  nothing  less. 

Old  as  he  was,  his  pontificate  lasted  thirteen  years.  Was 
there  anything  during  this  period  which  confirmed  the  idea 
of  his  applauding  assassination  and  massacre  ?  Macanlay  was 
not  likely  to  bo  a  partial  witness  in  his  favour,  yet  he  speaks 
of  him  as  "  exerting  himself  not  only  to  imitate  but  to  Surpass 
Pius  in  the  severe  virtues  of  his  sacred  profession.''*  Banke 
speaks  of  him  in  terms  altogether  similar.  Was  he  nol 
zoalons  in  promoting  the  reformation  of  morals  incnlcated 
by  the  Council  of  IVent  ?  Was  he  who  afterwards  canon- 
ized vS.  Norbert,  translated  the  relics  of  S.  Ghregoiy 
Nnzianzeu,  established  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and 
meekly   allowed   himself   to    bo    advised    and    directed    by 


*   EsJMlN'S. 
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S.  Charles  Borromeo  when  the  latter  visited  Rome,  was  ho 
likely  to  hold  the  detestable  doctrine  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  and  to  teach  practically  that  to  immolate  women, 
children,  and  aged  men,  to  tear  them  in  pieces,  dash  them  on 
the  stones,  and  toss  them  in  the  river,  because  they  are 
heretics,  is  an  action  pleasing  to  God  ? 

The  reason  which  has  ordinarily  led  Protestants  to  enter- 
tain so  wild  a  notion  is  truly  singular :  viz.,  that  '^  persecution 
is  the  creed  of  a  Catholic/^  Unquestionably  we  are  the  last 
to  deny  that  under  certain  circumstances  of  society,  and  in 
certain  periods  of  history,  the  Church  has  approved  the  judicial 
infliction  of  capital  punishment  on  certain  heretics ;  and  we 
would  on  no  account  shrink  from  any  doctrine  which  such  a 
fact  legitimately  involves.  But  to  argue  from  this  that  she 
can  ever  have  viewed  with  other  feelings  than  those  of  abhor- 
rence so  foul  a  deed  as  the  St.  Bartholomew  really  was,  is  the 
same  absurdity  as  to  suppose  that,  because  the  English  law 
visits  murder  with  death,  it  approves  or  tolerates  the  wholesale 
infliction  of  Lynch-law  on  reputed  murderers. 

In  fact  we  have  direct  evidence  of  the  light  in  which  a  devout 
Catholic  of  the  period  would  view  the  real  circumstances  of 
the  transaction ;  for  we  have  before  us  the  despatches  of 
Salviati,  the  Papal  nuncio  at  Paris,  written  in  those  very  days. 
He  wrote  them  in  cipher,  fearing  lest  they  should  faU  into 
the  hands  of  agents  of  the  French  government.  He  described 
in  them  the  Queen-mother^s  state  of  mind,  the  jealousy  she 
entertained  towards  Admiral  Coligny  in  consequence  of  the 
ascendancy  he  had  gained  over  the  King ;  how  she  resolved 
to  rid  herself  of  his  control  by  assassination  ;  and,  in  concert 
with  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  the  Duke  of  Guise,  engaged  an 
assassin.  He  showed  how,  when  the  Admiral  did  not  die  of 
his  wounds,  she  was  exposed  to  great  danger  and  alarmed 
by  her  oivn  conscience^  and  by  the  threatening  speeches  of  the 
Huguenots ;  how  she  endeavoured  in  vain  to  convince  them 
that  the  arquebuse  had  been  discharged  by  a  bravo  employed 
by  the  Duke  of  Alva;  and  how,  having  failed  in  this  piece  of 
deception,  she  had  recourse  to  the  King,  and  exhorted  him  to 
consent  to  the  general  massacre  which  ensued.  Thus,  in  the 
nuncio's  first  despatch,  the  carnage  of  St.  Bartholomew  is 
ascribed  to  the  jealousy  of  a  crafty  and  murderous  woman, 
who,  faihng  to  assassinate  one  man  whom  she  hated,  resolved, 
with  a  guilty  conscience,  to  surmount  the  danger  she  had 
provoked  by  assassination  on  a  larger  scale.  The  document 
breathes  not  a  syllable  of  justification,  but  on  the  contrary,  by 
its  allusion  to  Catharine  de  Medicis*  conscience,  plainly 
indicates  profound  moral  reprobation. 
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In  reply  to  this  letter,  the  Cardinal  Secretary  at  Rome  put 
several  questions  respecting  the  cause,  the  authors^  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  massacre.  Salviati,  in  return,  wrote  two 
notes  bearing  the  date  of  the  22nd  of  September.  In  the 
first  of  them  he  assures  the  Cardinal  of  the  exact  truth  of 
what  ho  had  previously  written,  and  of  the  great  diflBlculiy  he 
had  in  obtaining  correct  information.  Time  will  show,  he  says 
in  the  second,  which  was  in  cipher,  whether  any  accounts  that 
differ  from  his  in  regard  to  the  Admiral's  death,  have  any 
foundation.  ^^  Had  he  died  immediately,  no  one  else  would 
have  perished.^'  But  he  did  not  die ;  and  they  began  to  expect 
some  great  evil;  wherefore  closeting  themselves  in  consul- 
tation with  the  King,  they  determined  to  throw  shame  aside 
(di  buttare  la  vergogna  di  banda),  and  to  cause  him  to  bo 
assassinated  together  with  the  others ;  a  determination  which 
was  carried  into  execution  that  very  night. 

Is  there  in  these  words  the  smallest  appearance  of  approval  ? 
Is  thcro  any  attempt  to  excuse  the  massacre,  or  to  prove  it 
justifiable  homicide?  Is  it  not  called  by  its  right  name — 
nasafisinatioii ;  a  term  big  with  associations  oi  cowardice, 
hatred,  fanaticism,  and  revenge?  Is  not  the  project  and 
execution  withered  and  blasted  by  the  blame  implied  in  throw- 
in  (J  ahame  aside  ?  Does  not  this  expression  represent  it  not 
only  as  the  blackest  but  also  the  most  audacious  of  crimes  ? 

13  ut  this  very  letter  of  Salviati's  may  be  ingeniously  turned 
against  our  own  argument.  "  After  having  received  so  explicit 
an  account  of  the  truth,^'  it  may  be  asked,  ^^how  can  the 
J'ontiff  plead  ignorance?  How  comes  it,  then,  to  pass  that 
the  Pope,  so  far  from  expressing  any  horror  at  the  massacre 
in  question,  celebrated  it  by  a  solemn  procession  to  San 
Luigi ;  *  proclaimed  a  jubilee ;  f  and  caused  a  medal  to  be 
struck,  on  which  the  Pope  himself  appears  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  reverse  an  angel,  with  a  cross  in  one  hand  and  a  sword 
in  the  other,  exterminating  the  heretics,  and  the  Admiral  in 
particular.  J  Explain  to  us,  if  you  can,  we  had  almost  said 
if  you  dare,  how  the  Pontiff  came  to  have  a  picture  of  the 
event  painted  by  Vasari,  and  exposed  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
Sixtino  Chapel,  with  an  inscription,  which  remains  to  this  day 
— rontlfeji)  Colupiii  necem  iwohat,  The  Pope  approves  the 
death  of  Coligny.''§ 

There  could  never  have  been  any  difficulty  in  replying  to 

*  Ranke's  Popes,  ii.,  p.  70.    Russell,  Modem  Europe,  iL,  457. 
t  Ch.  Barthelemy,  Erreurs,  &c.,  p.  171. 
X  Contuuiation  of  Fleury,  1572. 
§  Martin,  Hist,  de  France,  ix.,  343. 
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this  objection^  if  controversialists  on  both  sides  had  kept 
steadily  before  their  mind  the  real  question  at  issue.  It  is 
simply  this.  Were  the  Catholics  of  that  period  so  minded, 
that  the  massacre,  if  presented  to  them  in  its  true  colours, 
would  have  provoked  universal  horror  and  indignation  ?  Or 
were  they,  on  the  contrary,  so  minded,  thtxt  they  would  have 
considered  it  an  admirable  effusion  of  religious  zeal  ?  Our 
opponents  maintain  the  latter,  and  we  the  former.  Every 
Catholic,  indeed,  who  has  been  instructed  in  the  rudiments 
of  his  religion,  knows  how  absolutely  impossible  is  the  latter 
alternative.  But  as  we  are  contending  against  non- Catholics, 
we  must  argue  the  matter  on  grounds  purely  historical.  We 
say,   then,   briefly   this  :    by  assuming  a  most   obvious   and 

Erobable  hypothesis,  every  known  fact  will  be  found  in 
armony  with  the  former  alternative ;  whereas  there  are 
three  prominent  and  salient  features  in  the  case,  not  one  of 
which  can  be  reconciled  by  any  violence  with  the  latter. 

The  "  obvious  and  probable  hypothesis ''  which  we  assume 
is,  that  the  Pope  believed  that  story  which  the  King  solemnly 
assured  him  was  true.  Every  one  knows  what  that  story  was, 
and  we  have  already  mentioned  it.  Even  so  late  as  the  8th 
of  February  in  the  following  year  he  repeated  it  in  a  letter 
intended  to  deceive  the  English  court.  In  writing  on  that 
date  to  La  Motte  Fenelon  ho  said,  ^^  In  regard  to  what  has 
occurred  in  these  latter  days,  Sieur  Walsingham  must  have 
seen  how  it  happened  by  the  fault  of  the  chiefs  who  remained 
in  Paris ;  for  when  the  late  Admiral  was  treacherously  wounded, 
he  knew  the  affliction  it  threw  us  into  (fearful  that  it  might 
occasion  great  troubles  in  this  kingdom),  and  the  diligence 
vre  used  to  verify  judicially  whence  it  proceeded;  and  the 
verification  was  nearly  finished,  when  they  were  so  forgetful 
as  to  raise  a  conspiracy,  to  attempt  the  lives  of  myself, 
my  lady  and  mother,  and  my  brothers,  and  endanger  the 
whole  state ;  which  was  the  cause,  that  to  avoid  this,  I  was 
compelled  to  my  very  great  regret  to  permit  what  happened 
in  this  city ;  but  as  he  witnessed,  I  gave  orders  to  stop  as 
as  soon  as  possible  this  fury  of  the  people,  and  place  every  one  in 

repose Finding  myself  in  such  imminent  peril,  and 

the  conspiracy  raised  against  me  and  mine  and  my  kingdom 
ready  to  be  executed,  I  had  no  time  to  a/rraign  and  try  in  open 
court  as  much  as  I  unshed,  hut  was  constrained  to  my  very  great 
regret  to  strike  the  hlowJ^ 

Now  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  the  French  ambassador  entered 
into  explanations  on  the  subject  before  the  Pope  ordered  the 
solemn  thanksgiving,  nor,  of  course,  can  it  bo  doubted  that 
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his  story  was  accordant  with  his  iiiaster^s.*  Salviafci  had 
himself  confessed  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  accurate 
information  on  the  subject ;  and  certainly  there  was  no  kind 
of  improbability  in  the  supposition,  that  a  plot  so  diabolically 
cunning  as  that  ascribed  to  the  Huguenots  should  have  con- 
cealed itself  from  his  cognizance  in  its  true  and  alarming 
significance.  The  atrocious  cruelties  so  characteristic  of  the 
same  party,  and  to  which  wo  shall  presently  advert>  would 
invest  the  story  with  much  plausibility ;  and  we  may  add  (as 
we  shall  point  out  more  at  length  in  a  later  part  of  our  article), 
that  an  undue  or  intemperate  zeal  for  religion  was  the  very 
last  thing  of  which  the  Pope  would  have  dreamed  of  suspecting 
either  Catharine  or  Charles.  Nothing,  then,  can  in  itself  be 
more  likely  than  that  the  Pope  believed  Charleses  assurances ; 
and  if  this  is  once  conceded,  all  the  rest  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course.  A  set  of  bloodthirsty  miscreants,  enemies  alike  to 
the  French  Church  and  State,  who  had  been  devising  a  dark 
scheme  of  midnight  assassination,  had  been  detected  in  that 
scheme  almost  at  the  moment  of  its  outbreak,  and  at  a  time 
when  no  other  means  of  repression  was  possible  except  the 
meeting  irregular  \^olcnce  by  measures  equally  abnormal.t 
Both  Church  and  State  had  been  delivered  from  a  fearful  peril, 
and  the  chief  conspirator  had  expiated  his  crime  by  condign 
punishment.  "  The  Pontiff  approves  the  death  of  Coligny 
as  the  well-deserved  penalty  of  his  atrocious  crime.J 


'"  The  Icarnod  Ta^i  shows  that  the  Pope  considered  the  conduct  of  Charles 
IX.,  after  it  had  been  explained  to  him  by  the  French  ambtissador,  as  a 
noce?saiy  act  of  self-defence  against  the  alleged  plot  of  Coligny  and  the 
Huguenots.  "Actis  pnblice  Deo  gratiis  de  peiiculo  h  Colinii  conjuiatione 
evitato."   De  Gest.  Rom.  Pont.  vol.  vL  p.  729. 

t  We  are  giving  aliriost  the  words  of  Mnret  (who  preached  at  Rome  on 
tho  occasion),  as  (juoted  in  Alzog's  "Church  Historj'"  (French  translation), 
vol.  iii.  p.  154.  "They  did  not  shrink," he  says,  "from  conspiring  against 
the  person  and  life  (caput  et  salutem)  of  that  kuig  by  whom,  after  so  many 
atrocious  crimes,  they  had  not  only  been  ijardoned,  bnt  mercifully  ancl 
lovingly  received.  In  which  cons]niacy,  ahovt  that  very  time  whicfi  had  bun 
fixed  (i.vd  (JaUcatcd  foi'  the  inrpdration  of  thiir  crimCf  that  very  doom  was 
inflicted  on  those  wicked  and  perfidious  men  which  they  trtre  planning 
arjainst  the  luuj  and  almost  the  vhole  royal  house  and  family.  O  memorable 
night,  '\\hich  by  tho  death  of  a  few  traitors  delivered  the  king  from  present 
danger  of  destUKtion,  and  the  kingdom  from  the  constant  fear  of  civil  wars." 
Alzog  refers  for  tliis  to  Muret's  22nd  oration  in  p.  177  of  Kuhnken^s  edition 
of  his  works. 

%  In  an  early  number  of  this  Keview  (July,  1838,  p.  47),  attention  was 
drawn  to  a  passage  from  Raffles,  "Annals  of  Gregoiy  XIII.,**  a  work  which, 
according  to  Eanke,  contains  the  most  authentic  materials  for  that  Pontiff's 
life. 

"At  this  time,  the  Pope  was  personally  informed  by  the  Gardinal  of 
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On  tho  other  hand^  Protestants  maintain  that  the  massacre, 
as  it  really  happened,  was  most  acceptable  to  contemporary 
Catholics,  as  an  exhibition  of  laudable  religious  zeal.  We 
have  said  that  there  are  thi^ee  prominent  and  salient  facts, 
not  one  of  which  can  by  any  violence  bo  reconciled  with  this 
alternative. 

Firstly,  Salviati^s  letters.  If  Catholic  contemporary  opinion 
were  such  as  Protestants  represent,  how  was  it  that  this  prelate 
took  a  view  of  the  case  so  extremely  opposite  ?  How  was  it  that 
the  Papal  nuncio  was  ^^  on  a  level  with  the  very  Protestants '' 
in  the  purity  of  his  moral  doctrine,  while  the  Pope  his  master, 
and  his  co-religionists  in  general,  were  still  the  low  and  degraded 
admirers  of  perfidy  and  assassination  ? 

Secondly,  the  King's  persistence  in  laborious  hypocrisy. 
If  the  act,  as  it  really  happened,  was  such  as  to  win  for  him 
the  Pope's  blessing  and  his  fellow  Catholics'  sympathy,  why  did 
he  take  such  anxious  pains  to  prevent  the  true  circumstances 
from  being  known  ?  That  ho  should  have  tried  to  deceive  the 
"  spotless  and  evangelical  "  Elizabeth  of  England,  is  intelli- 
gible ;  but  why  such  pains,  e.g.,  with  his  "  brother  in  appro- 
val of  assassination,"  the  King  of  Spain ;  nay,  with  his  very 
"  instructor  in  that  bloody  creed,"  the  Supreme  Pontiff  ?  Was  it 
a  holy  hatred  of  human  praise  which  prompted  him  to  conceal 
from  the  Pope,  from  Catholic  princes,  from  the  whole  Catholic 
world,  an  act  which  would  have  won  from  them  unanimous 
honour  and  gratitude  ?  Or  rather,  is  not  this  constant  mis- 
representation of  the  facts  an  irrefragable  proof,  that  had  they 
known  his  act  to  be  what  it  really  was,  t^iey  would  have 
regarded  it  with  detestation  and  horror  ? 

Thirdly,  the  reason  assigned  for  the  Papal  thanksgiving. 
'^  Thanks  being  publicly  given  to  God  for  the  avoidance  of 
that  danger  which  had  arisen  from  Coligny's  conspiracy."  If 
the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots  as  such  had  been 
regarded  by  Gregory  XIII.  as  so  pleasing  to  God,  why  did  he  not 
thank  God  expressly  on  that  account  ?  It  could  not  be  from 
any  fear  of  offending  public  opinion,  because,  on  the  Protestant 
hypothesis,  all  Catholics  of  that  time  loved  a  good  massacre 
of  heretics  as  heartily  as  he  did. 

Lorraine,  that  King  Charles,  for  his  own  security  and  the  peace  of  his 
kingdom,  had  put  to  death  the  Admiral  (Coligny),  who  was  the  head  and  the 
principal  supporter  of  the  Huguenots.  And,  although  he  had  been  thus 
freed  from  great  trouble,  the  Pope  did  not  show  signs  of  more  than  ordinary 
gratification,  as  if  a  member  of  his  body  had  been  amputated  by  a  'painful 
operation.  He  returned  thanks  to  the  divine  goodness  at  home,  and  on  the 
following  day  went  publicly  in  solemn  procession  from  S.  Mark's  to  the 
church  of  S.  Louis." 

X  2 
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We  have  already  observed  that  there  was  everything  in  the 
antecedents  of  Calvinism  to  make  the  King's  story  probable. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  the  Pope  had  been  anxiously  watching 
its  progress.  Ho  had  seen  the  gloomy  iconoclasts  of  Geneva 
everywhere  sowing  the  seeds  of  disunion  and  disorder,  beating 
down  the  doctrine  of  human  responsibility,  and  resolving  all 
our  actions  into  the  decrees  of  fate.  He  regarded  them  as 
forerunners  of  Antichrist,  preparing  the  way  for  universal 
indifference  and  unbelief.  Their  labours  tended  not  only  to 
overthrow  the  sacred  hierarchy  of  the  Church,  but  the  ancient 
political  order  of  society.  Disloyalty  and  rebelhon  in  them 
were  inseparable  from  religious  innovation.  They  substituted, 
wherever  they  could,  the  rule  of  absolute  princes  for  the 
dominion  of  the  Church,  by  which  kings  and  emperors  were 
kept  in  check,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  defended.  In 
England,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  France,  they  scrupled  not 
to  persecute  whenever  they  had  the  power;  and  the  blood  of 
Catholic  martyrs  was  crying  against  them  on  all  sides.  Under 
Francis  I.,  Henry  IT.,  and  Francis  II.,  they  were  kept  down  by 
the  strong  hand  of  the  law ;  but,  during  the  reign  of  the  last 
of  these  princes,  they  formed  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise^ 
under  the  secret  instigation  of  the  Prince  de  Cond^.  Its  object 
was  to  cany  off  the  King,  to  proclaim  Cond^  lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom,  and,  by  this  means,  to  obtain  Uberty  of  action 
for  the  new  religion.  But  the  conspirators  were  betrayed,  and 
perished  miserably  in  their  foolish  enterprise.  Their  attempt 
only  served  to  kindle  the  first  flame  of  civil  war.  From  that 
time  thoy  were  called  Huguenots — an  epithet  diflBcult  to  explain, 
but  probably  adopted  from  a  saying  of  the  women  about  Amboise, 
who,  despising  the  se(*tarians  as  a  vulgar  set,  declared  that 
they  were  not  worth  a  huguenot,  or  small  piece  of  money  of 
the  time  of  Hugues  Capet.*  The  name  had  no  connection 
with  rehgious  ideas,  and  shows,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  as 
Calvinists  that  they  were  chiefly  obnoxious  to  the  people.  In 
other  countries  they  fared  even  worse,  and  the  Huguenots  of 
France  were  the  cfueud',  or  ^^ beggarly  scoundrels*^  of  the 
Netherlands.  In  the  Pope^s  view,  their  religious  character 
would  naturally  be  most  observable,  for  theological  error  is,  in 
his  eyes,  the  most  tremendous  of  evils,  as  being  the  prolific 
source  of  all  calamities. 

AVhile  Coligny  was  manoeuvring  in  their  favour  at  court,  the 
Huguenots  continued  to  agitate  in  the  provinces,  and  disse- 
minate such  wild  and  pernicious  doctrines  as  called  for  the 
interference  of  magistrates.     The  Queen  of  England  fostered 


*  Casteluau,  Memoires,  liv.  I  ch.  7. 
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religious  and  political  divisions  everywhere,  and  gave  heresy 
a  helping  hand  both  in  Scotland  and  France.  Plots  and 
intrigues  menaced  the  government  on  all  sides,  and  the  dis- 
affected were  encouraged  by  the  examples  of  Conde  and  the 
Bang  of  Navarre,  Francis  II.  died  after  a  lamentable  reign 
of  two  years,  and  the  Huguenots  interpreted  his  death  as  a 
mark  of  Heaven^s  favour,  and  a  prognostic  of  their  speedy 
triumph.  Charles  IX,  was  proclaimed  King  at  the  age  of  ten 
years.  Catharine  de  Medicis  ruled  in  his  name,  and  strove  to 
conciliate  the  opposing  factions.  Her  want  of  religious  prin- 
ciple is  apparent  from  the  fact  of  her  not  only  approving  the 
colloquy  of  Poissy  in  1561,  between  Catholic  and  Protestant 
divines,  but  from  her  replying,  in  answer  to  objections  made 
by  the  Pope  and  bishops,  that  the  re-establishment  of  Catholic 
unity  throughout  the  world  was  at  hand,  and  that  concession 
both  ill  doctrine  and  discipline  might  be  made  to  the  new 
religion.*  The  conference  passed  over  without  any  result,  for 
to  Catholics  unaccustomed  to  doctrinal  novelties,  the  mere 
statement  of  Huguenot  tenets  appeared  like  an  outrage. 

At  this  point  the  Queen^s  policy  changed.  Having  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  suppress  the  malcontents,  she  now  published 
edicts  in  their  favour.  By  this  means  she  thought  to  obviate 
violence,  but  she  only  provoked  it.  Sedition  started  up  with 
a  bold  front  in  various  provinces,  and  Paris  itself  was  the  scene 
of  riots.  The  Calvinists  fell  on  the  church  of  S.  Medard, 
and  defiled  it  with  every  sort  of  sacrilege.  The  bonds  of 
morality  were  discarded  by  those  who  gloried  in  resisting  the 
control  of  the  Church,  and  unheard-of  excesses  were  committed 
in  the  first  transports  of  "rehgious  freedom.^^  At  Vassy  the 
soldiers  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  irritated  by  the  Huguenots,  who 
persisted  in  interrupting  the  Mass  with  their  psalmody,  wounded 
a  preacher,  and  slew  many  of  his  flock.  This  outbreak  was  the 
tocsin  of  war,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  imprecations  and 
blessings  on  the  respective  leaders  of  the  hostile  parties.  De 
Guise  stood  face  to  face  with  Cohgny  and  Cond^,  while 
Catharine  for  a  while  persisted  in  neutrality.  Now  came  the 
tug  of  war.  Orleans  was  delivered  up  to  Cond^  by  means  of 
Dandelot,  Coligny^s  brother,  and  wherever  the  Huguenots 
triumphed,  the  churches  were  pillaged,  and  the  sacred  vessels 
and  images  broken  in  pieces  or  sold.  A  number  of  cities  rose 
in  arms  and  filled  the  streets  with  blood.  Blois,  Tours,  Poitiers, 
Angers,  Bourges,  Rouen,  Mdcon,  La  Rochelle,  Lyons,  Grenoble, 


*  Laurentie,  Histoire  de  France,  iv.  190.  Compare  Sarpi,  Istoria  del  Cone 
Trident,  viiL  68. 
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and  a  multitude  besides,  signalized  their  zeal  for  Calvin  by 
horrible  massacres  and  impiety.  The  haughty  conditions  of 
peace,  which  they  offered,  were  such  as  the  Government  could 
not  accept.  Fresh  troops  were  now  enlisted  on  the  royalists' 
side,  and  the  tide  of  events  turned.  The  rebels  sought  for  aid 
from  Germany,  but  no  auxiliaries  arrived.  The  penalties  in- 
flicted on  them  by  the  parliament  were  severe,  and  some  of 
Condu^s  reprisals  were  cruel  in  the  extreme.  Having  seized 
several  of  the  King's  envoys,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Spain, 
he  caused  two  of  them — the  Abbe  de  Trois  and  Councillor 
Sapin — to  be  hung.  Nor  was  this  the  chief  crime  of  the  head  of 
the  Huguenot  faction.  His  treaty  with  Elizabeth  of  England 
was  highly  treasonable.  She  was  to  occupy  Havre,  supply 
3,000  men  to  swell  his  army,  100,000  gold  crowns,  and  subse- 
quent reinforcements,  on  condition  of  Calais  being  ceded  to 
her,  when  peace  should  bo  concluded.  Admiral  Coligny  also 
consented  to  this  traitorous  league. 

The  perfidy  of  the  Calvinist  chieftains  inspired  the  defenders 
of  the  Government  with  fresh  courage.  Rouen  was  wrested 
from  the  rebels,  and  the  whole  of  Normandy  appeased.  The 
Huguenots  then  threatened  Paris,  but  retired,  pillaging  the 
country  on  their  march,  were  followed  by  the  royal  army,  and 
defeated  at  Dreux  with  great  slaughter.  The  loss  of  lives  was 
equal  on  both  sides,  but  the  Catholics  remained  masters  of  the 
field,  and  a  multitude  of  prisoners  were  taken,  with  artillery 
and  baggage.  Tumultuous  joy  filled  Paris,  and  success,  whicn 
weak  mortals  so  devoutly  worship,  brought  many  of  the  waver- 
ing over  to  the  side  of  the  Duke  de  Guise.  Condd  was  cap- 
tured, and  subsequently  released,  while  a  pacification  resembling 
a  treaty  was  concluded,  in  which  certain  advantages  were  con- 
ceded to  the  rebels.* 

But  the  flame  of  civil  discord  was  far  from  being  quenched, 
and  the  Calvinists  strained  every  nerve  to  repair  their  disasters. 
The  picture  given  of  the  times  by  Castelnau  in  his  memoirs, 
deserves  to  be  quoted,  and  throws  still  further  light  on  tho 
rejoicings  that  took  place  at  Eomewhen  the  period  of  religious 
strife  ill  France  was  supposed  to  be  at  an  end.  ^^  The  worst 
of  it  was,''  he  says,  '^  that  in  this  war  the  arms  taken  in 
defence  of  religion  destroyed  religion  and  piety,  and  produced 
as  it  were  a  putrid  body  teeining  with  vermin,  and  the  plague 
of  innumerable  atheist.-:  j  for  the  churches  were  sacked  and 
demolished,  ancient  monasteries  destroyed,  the  monks  driven 
away,  and  the  nuns  violnted;  and  v.'hat  had  been  built  up  in 


Rcinkc,  Civil  "Wars  in  Franco,  vol.  i.  p.  327. 
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four  hundred  years  was  laid  low  in  a  day,  without  sparing  even 
the  sepulchres  of  kings  and  the  tombs  of  our  fathers."* 

Among  the  barbarians  whose  cruelties  marked  this  sad 
period  was  one  Baron  des  Adrets,  who,  having  quarrelled  with 
the  Duke  de  Guise,  embraced  Calvinism,  took  several  cities, 
and  being  made  governor  of  Lyons,  amused  himself  by  seeing 
Catholics  flung  by  the  hundred  from  the  summit  of  the  towers. 
Eeport  says  that  he  bathed  his  two  sons  in  a  tub  full  of  CathoKc 
blood.f  On  the  other  hand.  Lieutenant- General  Montluc  was 
called  by  the  Huguenots  "  the  Royalist  butcher,"  and  has  left 
in  his  commentaries  many  accounts  of  his  own  cruelty  recorded 
with  the  utmost  naivetd.  The  "  Churches,"  on  one  occasion, 
having  sent  one  of  their  ministers  to  him  as  an  envoy,  he  thus 
addressed  the  trembling  preacher :  "I  don^t  see  what  is  to 
prevent  my  hanging  you  myself  from  this  window,  you 
wanton  fellow  (paillard),  fori  have  strangled  with  my  own  hands 
twenty  better  men  than  you  !"  A  Calvinist  minister  was  the 
last  man  to  find  favour  in  Montluc's  eyes,  for  he  regarded 
Huguenotism  simply  as  an  impious  rebellion,  which  all  the 
preachers  had  in  Synod  pronounced  justifiable. 

It  was  in  1563,  during  the  seige  of  Orleans,  that  a  Protestant 
fanatic,  commonly  called  Poltrot,  fired  three  balls  at  the  Duke 
de  Guise  from  behind  a  hedge,  and  wounded  him  mortally. 
The  assassin,  betrayed  by  his  own  terror,  was  brought  before 
the  dying  hero,  and  asked  why  he  had  done  thus.  "  Through 
zeal  for  my  religion,  of  which  you  are  the  enemy,"  replied  the 
sectarian.  "  Well  then,"  said  De  Guise,  ^^  if  your  religion 
teaches  you  to  kill  one  who  never  harmed  you,  mine  commands 
me  to  forgive  you.  Go,  I  set  you  at  liberty."  J  In  seven  days 
he  died  like  a  great  and  good  man.  But  Poltrot  was  taken  to 
Paris,  and  cut  in  quarters.  His  crime  occasioned  another.  It 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  attempt  on  Coligny^s  life  which  failed, 
and  consequently  at  the  massacre  of  S.  Bartholomew's  itself, 
for  Henri  De  Guise  saw  his  father  fall  before  the  walls  of 
Orleans,  and  vowed  vengeance  on  the  Calvinists,  which  he 
executed  fatally. 

In  1667,  ambitious  leaders  again  made  religion  a  pretext  for 


•  Mr.  Buckle  is  pretty  sure  not  to  say  without  the  strongest  ground  any- 
thing which  can  tell  in  favour  of  Catholics.  Yet  what  is  his  testimony  I 
"  The  crimes  of  the  French  Protestants  .  .  .  were  as  revolting  as  those  of 
the  Catholics,  and  quite  as  numerous  relatively  to  the  number  and  power  of 
the  two  parties."— (Civilization,  vol.  L  p.  407,  note)  And  this,  while  of 
course  he  counts  the  S.  Bartholomew  as  one  of  these  Catholic  crimes. 

t  Brant6me  :  Pfere  Maimbourg  ;  cited  by  Laurentie. 

j  Le  P^re  Daniel.    Laurentie,  iv.  213. 
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civil  war.  At  tlie  Conference  of  Bayonne,  two  years  before, 
Catharine  de  Medicis  and  the  Duke  of  Alba  were  supposed  to 
have  concerted  the  destrnction  of  the  Calvinists;  and  this 
afforded  Conde  and  Coligny  grounds  for  throwing  the  country 
once  more  into  a  state  of  anarchy.  The  battle  of  St.  Denis 
was  disastrous  both  to  the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  and 
what  was  wanting  to  the  Huguenot  forces  in  equipment  was 
made  up  by  the  gold  and  military  stores  furnished  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  by  the  growing  influence  of  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Navarre  and  the  promising  young  Prince,  who  was  after- 
wards to  hold  so  proud  a  place  among  the  kings  of  Franco. 
In  1509,  a  sanguinary  battle,  which  lasted  seven  hours,  was 
i'ought  at  Jarnac;  on  the  banks  of  the  Charente.  The  Duke 
d^Anjou  commanded  in  person ;  Conde  was  slain ;  and  Coligny, 
with  his  brother,  was  compelled  to  ily.  The  Queen  of  Navarre 
received  the  fugitives  with  the  warmest  sympathy,  and  brought 
boforo  them  her  son  Ueury,  then  sixteen  years  of  age,  with  the 
promise  tliat  he  should  be  their  future  cliief. 

In  the  meanwhile  Coligny  took  the  command,  and  the  Pope, 
alarmed  by  tlie  progress  of  his  party,  procured  reinforcements 
from  Italy  for  the  royal  army.  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  Ascanio 
Sforza,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  were  active  in  the  same  cause, 
and  Castelnau,  an  able  envoy,  sought  aid  from  the  Catholic 
princes  of  Germany.  To  ward  off  part  of  the  odium  attendant 
on  rebels  in  arms,  Coligny  proposed  that  the  differences  between 
the  Huguenots  and  the  loyalists  should  be  referred  to  a  Coun- 
cil, and  cleared  up  by  the  light  of  Scripture.  This  favourite 
device  of  heretics  produced  no  cflect,  and  the  partial  successes 
of  the  Huguenot  captains  were  signalized  by  atrocities,  which 
three  centuries  have  not  effaced  from  the  memory  of  men.  In 
Beam,  the  name  of  Jeanne  d^Albret  is  not  protected  from 
abuse  by  the  renown  of  her  son,  Henry  IV. ;  for  to  this  day 
the  people  tell  of  Montgomery  and  his  fanatic  followers,  how 
they  broke  a  treaty  of  capitulation,  and  massacred  the  royalist 
gentlemen  taken  in  the  fortress  of  Orthez.  The  signal  defeat^ 
of  the  Calvinists  at  Montontour  completely  ruined  their 
designs,  and  issued  in  the  peace  of  1570,  which  was,  on  both 
sides,  one  of  the  most  perfidious  that  history  records.  Each 
party  required  suspension  of  hostilities  to  recruit  its  strength, 
and  each  submitted  to  it,  intending  to  unsheath  the  sword  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

But  the  marriage  proposed  between  Margaret  of  Valois  and 
Henry  of  Navarre  seemed  to  offer  a  fair  prospect  of  healing 
the  breach.  Grim-visaged  war  was  to  smooth  his  wrinkled 
front,  and  even  the  bitterness  of  theological  hatred  was  to  be 
sweetened  with  nuptial  cakes  and  bridal  songs.     There  are 
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tboso  who  maintain  that  the  marriage  contract  and  the  cele- 
bration of  the  event  in  Paris  were  devised  by  Catharine  as 
the  means  of  entrapping  the  Huguenot  chiefs,  and  executing 
by  one  fell  stroke  the  design  she  had  long  meditated.*  Nor 
is  this  all.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  implicate  the  Court  of 
Rome  in  the  hateful  project.  Had  the  Pope,  however,  been 
privy  to  any  such  plot  on  the  part  of  Catharine,  it  is  clear  that 
he  would  not  have  refused,  as  he  did,  a  dispensation  to  Mar- 
garet of  Valois,  who,  on  account  of  her  relationship  to  Henry, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  religion,  was  embarrassed  by  a  two- 
fold disqualification.  How  far  the  wicked  designs  of  Catharine 
may  have  reached  in  the  proposed  marriage,  and  at  what 
moment  she  and  her  secret  council  adopted  the  resolution  of 
massacring  the  Huguenots  in  a  body,  it  is  impossible  to 
know  with  perfect  certainty;  but,  after  carefully  examining  the 
evidence  before  us,  we  are  brought  to  the  probable  conclusion 
that  it  was  formed  subsequently  to  the  failure  of  the  attempt 
on  Coligny^s  life.  ^^  It  results  positively,  from  the  letters  of 
Salviati,^^  says  Chateaubriand,  who  first  brought  them  to 
light,  ^^  that  the  S.  Bartholomew  was  "not  premeditated.^^t 

These,  then,  are  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Huguenots,  which  Gregory  XIII.  had  for  many  years  been 
pondering  with  painful  interest.  They  had  doubtless  deepened 
in  him  his  original  abhorrence  of  sectarianism,  and  his  solici- 
tude for  the  welfare  of  France  and  Christendom  could  hardly 
have  been  diminished  by  the  marriage  of  Charles  IX.^s  sister 
with  a  Calvinist  king.  We  have  not  dwelt  on  the  misdeeds 
of  the  Huguenots,  whether  prompted  by  ambition  or  fanatic 
zeal,  in  order  to  extenuate  the  guilt  of  the  massacre  in  which 
Catholic  resistance  culminated,  but  simply  because  they  help 
to  set  that  outbreak  before  us  in  its  true  light,  and  prove  also 
how  natural  it  was  for  the  Holy  Father  to  credit  Charleses 
accusation  against  the  party.  In  his  view*  the  result  was 
simply  a  providential  deliverance.  The  angel  of  the  Lord 
had  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast,  and  breathed  in  the  face  of 
the  foe.  The  lightning  down  of  his  arm  was  bared  on  the 
medal  struck  in  Rome,  and  the  host  of  conspirators  were 
represented  in  the  person  of  Coligny,  whom  he  was  striking 
to  the  ground.  The  language  of  the  Pope  on  the  occasion 
must  have  been  identical  with  that  of  the  Jesuit  Strada,  sixty 
years  later : — "  It  was  a  punishment  well  deserved  by  a  fac- 
tion conspiring   against   the  king.^'     {Meritiim  conjiiratce  in 

*  See  Mackintosh,  History  of  England,  ilL  217.  Anderson's  History,  vol. 
ii.  304. 

t  Melanges  Litt^raires. 
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regem  factiani  supj.>Ucium,)  Cardinal  Orsini  celebrated  mass 
in  the  PontifTs  presence  at  San  Luigi,  and  said  that  ''the 
prayers  and  vows  of  Gregory  XIII.  and  the  members  of  the 
Sacred  College  might  now  be  seen  to  have  produced  pro- 
digious efiects/^*  It  is  certain  the  cardinal  did  not  mean 
that  Gregory  XIII.  had  prayed  for  perfidy,  assassination,  and  a 
massacre  of  the  innocents  ;  and  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the 
Pope  rejoiced  only  in  what  he  had  prayed  for, — the  triumph  of 
the  Catholic  cause  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  enemies  of  order 
aud  religion.  The  jul)ilec  which  he  appointed  was  in  the  same 
spirit  as  his  prayers  and  thanksgivings ;  for  in  it  he  exhorted 
all  Christian  people  to  commend  religion  and  the  King  of 
France  to  the  mercy  and  favour  of  the  Supreme  Ruler.f 

There  is  another  j^assage,  however,  in  Salviati^s  despatches 
on  which  an  able  opponent  of  the  views  here  maintained  lays 
particular  stress ;  and  the  correspondence  of  Cardinal  d^Ossat  is 
also  adduced  to  prove,  not  only  that  the  massacre  was  planned 
before  the  marriage  of  Marguerite,  but  that  the  Papal  legato 
of  S.  l^ius  \,  was  an  accomplice  in  the  plot.  In  a  letter 
dated  Se])tember  22nd,  1591),  the  cardinal,  writing  to  Villeroy, 
llcnrv  IV.^s  Secretary  of  State,  declares  that  he  had  heard 
from  Pope  Clement  VIII.  the  following  particulars : — ^When 
Cardinal  Alessandrino,  who  was  sent  by  his  uncle,  S.  Pius  V., 
as  legate  to  the  French  court,  was  doing  all  in  his  power  to 
di:«siKi'le  Charles  IX.  from  marrying  his  sister  to  Henry  of 
Navarre,  the  King  took  him  one  day  by  the  hand  and  said, — 
'^  All  you  urge  is  good.  I  am  sensible  of  it,  and  thank  you  and 
the  Pope,  and  if  1  had  any  other  means  of  avenging  myself  on 
my  enemies  I  would  not  suffer  this  mamage ;  but  I  have  none 
1)(  iji(l(\s/^  The  Pope  added,  that  when  the  news  of  the  S. 
l^j^rtliolomew  reached  Rome,  Cardinal  Alessandrino  exclaimed, 
''  Prnist^d  be  God,  the  King  of  France  has  kept  the  promise 
he  made  me.''^ 

iNONv,  first,  as  to  this  latter  anecdote.  The  inference  which 
some  Protestants  have  attempted  to  draw  from  it  is  so  suicidal^ 
that  nothing  but  the  extremest  prejudice  can  have  blinded 
them  to  its  absurdity.  They  have  argued  from  the  cardinaPs 
words  that  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Margaret  had  been 
concerned  between  the  Pope  and  the  King  as  a  means  for 
bringing  about  the  S.  Bartholomew;  and  that  Alessandrino 
saw  in  that  event  the  fulfilment  of  an  old  promise.  But  they 
marvcllonsly  contrive  to  forget   that  the  Pope   in   question 


'"  Ander^oivs  Histoiy  of  France  under  Charles  IX.,  toI.  IL  344 
+  '*  Indicto  jiibileo  christiani  orl)is  populos  provocavit  ad  Galliee  relifidonem 
ct  rcgcm  supremo  niunini  commendaudos." — Bonamii  Numism.  Pont.  Bom. 
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(S.  Pius  V.)  not  only  gave  no  sanction  to  that  marriage,  but 
during  his  whole  life  successfully  opposed  it.  It  is  very  easy, 
then,  to  see  what  the  cardinaPs  speech  could  not  possibly 
have  meant,  and  what  no  men  except  blundering  fanatics 
could  have  understood  it  to  mean. 

In  order  to  see  what  it  did  mean,  we  must  advert  to  a  con- 
sideration on  which  we  have  not  hitherto  insisted,  but  which 
is  abolutely  essential  to  a  right  appreciation  of  the  time. 
Protestants  often  speak  as  though  Charles  and  Catharine 
were  among  the  Churches  most  loyal  and  devoted  children ; 
looking  up  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff  with  simple  docility,  and 
in  return  enjoying  his  unreserved  trust  and  approval.  Of 
course,  such  a  theory  gives  them  an  invaluable  polemical 
weapon;  for  by  means  of  it  they  impute  the  atrocity  of 
S.  Bartholomew  to  obedient  and  zealous  Catholics.  But  no 
supposition  can  be  more  unfounded,  as  all  are  aware  who 
have  thoroughly  examined  the  history  of  the  period.  The 
Holy  See,  in  accordance  with  the  Churches  unfailing  tradition, 
was  keenly  ahve  to  the  unspeakable  blessing  of  national  unity 
in  religion,  and  was  most  earnest  against  the  toleration  of 
heretical  worship.  S.  Pius  V.  had  viewed  the  edict  of  pacifi- 
cation with  profound  disapproval;  and  Gregory  XIII.,  no 
less  than  his  predecessor,  well  knowing  the  character  both 
of  the  King  and  of  the  queen  mother,  was  always  ready  to 
suspect  them  of  sacrificing  the  kingdom^  s  spiritual  welfare  to 
supposed  interests  of  state.  On  the  other  hand,  all  good 
Cathohcs  were  zealous  against  the  edict ;  and  the  fervour  of 
their  thanksgivings  to  God  in  those  memorable  days  of 
August  was  not  caused  chiefly  by  Charles's  deliverance  (as 
they  fancied)  from  a  bloody  cdnspu'acy,  but  still  more  by 
their  confident  expectation  that  the  legal  toleration  of  Cal- 
vinism was  now  for  ever  at  an  end. 

These  circumstances  once  understood,  nothing  can  be  more 
obviously  and  simply  intelligible  than  the  words  of  Cardinal 
Alessandrino.  When  the  marriage  was  projected,  S.  Pius  V, 
regarded  it  but  as  another  sign  of  that  indifference  to  reli- 
gious truth  which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  French  royal 
family.  Charles  assured  the  legate  that  such  was  not  the 
case.  "  I  cannot  make  head  against  the  heretics,^'  he  said 
in  effect,  "  so  long  as  Henry  is  on  their  side ;  if  he  can  be 
detached  from  them,  I  shall  be  free  to  act.  Rely  on  me,  I 
will  withdraw  those  measures  of  toleration  to  which  you  so 
justly  object,  even  with  the  certainty  of  thereby  renewing 
the  civil  war/'  Now,  it  is  probable  from  the  nature  of 
things,  that  the  first  news  of  the  S.  Bartholomew  which 
reached  Rome,  would  abstract  from  all  the  circumstances  of 
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lawlessness,  perfidy,  butcheiy,  from  aU  which  made  it  cha- 
racteristically  a,  ^^  massacre ;''  and  would  convey  merely  the 
impression,  that  civil  war  had  again  broken  out,  and  that  the 
heretics  had  sufiered  a  bloody  defeat.  Or  we  may  suppose, 
again,  that  the  earliest  version  received  in  Rome  of  what  had 
taken  place  was  identical  with  Charles's  story  to  the  Pope : 
on  which  supposition,  the  mere  fact  of  the  Huguenots  having 
organized  so  desperate  a  conspiracy,  would  be  an  irrefragable 
proof  that  the  King  had  finally  broken  with  them.  In  cither 
case  there  could  not  be  more  reasonable  cause  for  earnest 
thanksgiving  to  Almighty  Grod. 

The  same  considerations  will  also  explain  that  sentence  of 
Salviati  to  which  we  just  now  referred.  It  occurs  in  the  first 
of  those  letters  to  which  we  drew  attention  in  the  earlier  part 
of  oiu*  article,  and  was  written  on  S.  Bartholomew's  day 
itself. 

"  The  Queen  in  process  of  time,"  says  Salviati,  "  intends  not  only  to  recall 
the  edict  of  pacificiition,  but  to  restore,  by  means  of  penal  justice,  the  Catholic 
faith  ii)  its  ancient  observance  (and  it  seems  to  her  no  one  ought  to  doubt 
this,  now  that  they  have  put  to  death  the  Admiial  and  so  many  men  of  weight), 
in  accordance  Avith  conversations  held  with  me,  when  at  Blois,  treatiDg  of 
the  marriage  of  Navarro  and  other  things  which  were  matters  of  discusaion 
at  that  period.  The  truth  of  this  I  can  testify  to  his  Holiness  and  all  the 
world." 

Now,  some  Protestants  have  been  absurd  enough  to  infer 
from  the  words  which  we  have  put  into  a  parenthesis,  that  the 
massacre  had  been  at  Blois  a  matter  of  conversation  between 
Catharine  and  Salviati.  K  it  is  worth  while  to  honour  bo 
ridiculous  a  charge  with  a  grave  answer,  we  may  point  out 
such  circumstances  as  these.  From  other  parts  of  Salviati's 
despatches  we  gather  that  the  King  himself  was  ignorant  of 
the  attempt  on  Coligny^s  life.  If  Catharine  kept  her  own  son 
so  much  in  the  dark,  is  it  likely  she  would  have  revealed  her 
secrets  to  a  foreign  envoy  ?  Besides  Davila — a  credible 
witness,  because  favourable  to  Catharine— expressly  states  that 
though  the  design  existed,!^  iva^  concealedfrom  8alviati,thT0xigh 
extreme  care  to  prevent  discovery.*  Charles  and  Catherine 
communicated  with  the  Pope,  on  whatever  matter,  not  through 
Salviati,  but  through  their  ambassador  Ferralz,  or  a  special 
envoy.  The  nuncio^s  despatches  are  those  of  a  diplomatist 
who,  instead  of  sharing,  was  ever  labouring  to  penetrate  the 
designs  of  the  Court.t  He  complained  of  the  difficulty  he  had 
in  getting  correct  information;   it  is  from  him  in  particular 

*  Davila,  Ist,  lib.  v.    Mackintosh,  iiL  235.  t  Ibid, 
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that  we  learn  that  the  massacre  was  not  premeditated ;  and 
Mackintosh  himself,  or  rather  the  continuator  of  his  history, 
assures  us  that  he  was  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  parties  wlw 
contrived  it.* 

But,  at  last,  the  letter  itself  refutes  such  an  interpretationmore 
efiFectually  than  any  external  argument  can  refute  it.  Salviati 
had  no  love  for  Catharine,  nor  did  he  write  of  her  to  the  Pope 
with  any  kind  of  sympathy.  This  our  readers  have  already  seen. 
Gregory  XIII.  was  no  less  profoundly  distrustful  of  her  than 
was  Salviati ;  and  this  distrust  (now  that  she  had  hopelessly 
embroiled  herself  with  the  Huguenots)  she  was  very  desirous 
of  removing.  She  calls  on  Salviati  to  testify  (which  he  does) 
that  at  Blois  she  assured  him  she  had  the  full  intention  of 
re-establishing  Catholicism  in  its  due  exclusiveness ;  and  she 
points  to  the  death  of  Coligny  and  the  rest,  'as  proofs  that  she 
has  broken  definitively  with  the  Calvinistic  party.  As  to  the 
circumstances  of  those  deaths,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
suppose  that  she  intended  to  give  the  Pope  any  difierent 
account  of  them,  than  that  of  which  he  was  afterwards  assured 
by  the  King  himself. 

Salviati,  no  doubt,  had  more  means  of  knowing  these  circum- 
stances than  had  the  Pope.  And  it  might  be  not  unplausibly 
inferred  from  the  above  sentence  that  he  regarded  the  massacre 
with  some  indulgence ;  were  not  such  an  inference  most  obvi- 
ously negatived,  both  by  other  parts  of  the  present  letter,  and 
still  more  by  the  letters  of  September  which  followed  it, 
and  from  which  wo  have  already  quoted  (p.  296) .  But  as 
regards  the  particular  use  to  which  some  Protestants  would 
put  this  letter  and  the  preceding  anecdote — as  a  proof  that 
the  S.  Bartholomew  had  been  planned  in  concert  with  S. 
Pius  V.  and  Gregory  XIII, — with  all  our  experience  of  Pro- 
testant credulity,  we  are  amazed  that  such  an  allegation  can 
have  been  accepted  by  any  man  of  ordinary  common  sense ; 
we  had  almost  said  of  ordinary  sanity.  No  one  will  suspect 
Henri  Martin  of  any  leaning  to  the  Papal  side.  Yet  he 
distinctly  rejects,  as  a  piece  of  Italian  boasting,  the  assertion  to 
be  found  in  Capilupi  and  some  obscure  and  passionate  writers, 
that  the  Pope  knew  all  about  the  massacre  beforehand.  It  gave 
him,  he  says,  the  more  satisfaction,  because  it  was  unexpected. 
"  Neither  the  Pope  nor  the  King  of  Spain  had  taken  seriously 
the  vague  promises  and  mysterious  words  of  Catharine.  The 
nuncio  and  the  Spanish  ambassador  had  been  excluded  from 
the  privy  councils  of  the  queen-mother.^^  t 

♦  Vol  iii  234. 

t  Histoire  de  France,  tome  ix.  343-4,  and  note. 
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If,  in  sliort,  we  adopt,  with  Hiiine,  Lingard,  and  Capefigue,* 
tlio  opinion,  to  which  humanity  and  religion,  no  less  than 
recent  historical  researches,  incline  us,  that  the  S.  Bar- 
tholomew was  resolved  on  only  a  few  hours  before  it  was 
executed,  then  we  are  relieved  of  the  difficulty  of  accounting 
for  so  many  horrors  having  been  secreted  so  long  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  had  resolved  on  them  without  being  betrayed 
either  by  indiscretion,  the  force  of  conscience,  or  the  prompt- 
ings of  compassion.  Then  poison,  perfidy,  and  premature 
deaths,  vanish  from  our  view,  and  a  multitude  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  whose  memories  are  charged  with  crime,  are  absolved 
from  half  their  sins.  Then  Marshal  Vieilleville  was  not  poisoned 
because  ho  opposed  tlie  murderous  resolution ;  Ligueroles  was 
not  assassinated  because  he  was  in  the  secret ;  Do  Tende  did 
not  perish  by  a  beverage  for  having  refused  to  aid  in  its  execu- 
tion; and  the  abscess  in  the  side,  of  which  the  Queen  of  Navarre, 
Henry  IV/s  mother,  died,  is  no  longer  the  result  of  gloves 
poisoned  by  a  Milanese.  Then  the  marriage  of  the  King  of 
Navarro  with  Marguerite  do  Valois,  and  the  fetes  which 
at  i  ended  it,  were  not  a  toil  spread  for  the  Calvinist  princes  and 
nobles.  Then  the  regiment  of  guards  ordered  into  Paris  was 
brought  there  only  to  prevent  tumult  and  conflict.  Then 
Maurevert,  the  old  servant  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  may  have 
boon  armed  by  other  hands  than  those  of  his  master.  Then 
the  Duke  may  have  retired  to  his  hotel  to  find  safety  there  afler 
the  assassinatipn,  without  being  its  author.  Then  the  gates  of 
Paris  were  closed  (all  but  two)  after  the  arquebuse  was  fired 
at  Coli<4'ny,  with  the  intention  of  arresting  the  assassin.  Then 
the  letters  vvrittcn  by  the  secretaries  of  state  to  the  gover- 
nors of  provinces,  to  inform  them  of  the  Admirals  wounds, 
and  a.ssuro  them  that  the  King  would  expect  "good,  speedy, 
and  rigorous  justice  ^^  in  the  matter,  were  not  a  feint  and  a 
game,  as  D^  Aubignr  asserts. f  Then  Charles  IX.  may  have  said 
to  Coligny  sin('(»rely  :  '^  Father,  the  wound  is  yours  but  the  pain 
is  mine.^^  Then  the  Xing,  not  knowing  who  fired  the  arque- 
buse, might  suspect  the  Duke  of  Guise ;  and,  not  yet  having 
before  him  the  AdmiraPs  treasonable  papers  J  by  which  to 
justify  himself,  he  might,  in  the  interim,  throw  the  blame  of 
the  oxcossos  committed  on  the  hostility  between  the  two 
houses,  without  being  id  together  untruthful.  Then  the  fifty 
men  commanded  by  the  colonel  of  the  Guards,  and  sent  by 
Charles  to  Coligny,  who  had  by  means  of  Comaton  requested 


■"  Lii  llofoniK?  ct  hi  Li(,me,  1844,  pp.  311,  361,  394. 
t  Hist.  Univei-selle,  1550— 1601,  tome  il  liv.  1. 
X  Barthulemy,  pp.  177,  178. 
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to  have  them,*  were  intended  not  for  his  destruction,  but  for 
his  security.  Then  it  was  not,  as  De  Thou  maintains,  to  be 
themselves  the  stronger  party,  that  a  few  Swiss  only,  belonging 
to  the  King  of  Navarre,  were  stationed  near  the  Admiral ;  for, 
indeed,  it  did  not  depend  on  the  Huguenot  party  to  fill  Coligny^s 
house  with  trusty  guards.  Then  Charles  IX.  was  the  most 
unfortunate  and  least  culpable  of  all  the  accomplices,  and 
might  say  with  truth  to  his  sister  Margaret,  that  ho  would 
never  have  consented  to  give  the  order,  if  they  had  not  told 
him  it  was  all  over  with  his  life  and  his  kingdom  unless 
he  did  so. 

The  rage  for  ^^  whitewashing ''  has  in  our  day  gone  to 
extravagant  lengths ;  and  when  Richard  III.,  Henry  VIII., 
Nero,  and  Judas  Iscariot,  have  found  their  respective  apologists 
in  Sharon  Turner,  Froude,  the  Gornhill  Magazine,  and  De 
Quincy,  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  many  persons  feel  suspicious 
of  any  endeavour  to  prove  that  the  S.  Bartholomew  was  im- 
provised. Yet  the  object  in  this  attempt  has  never  been  to 
clear  the  character  of  Catharine.  Craft  and  cruelty  will  always 
be  inseparable  from  her  name.  Her  crimes  arose,  not,  as 
Protestant  historians  represent,  from  excess  of  zeal  for  her 
religion,  but  from  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  Catholic 
moraUty.  Such  rulers  are  the  shame  and  the  scourge  of  the 
Church,  and  they  have  abounded  since  the  Reformation,  which 
taught  kings  and  people  alike  to  make  light  of  the  authority 
of  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  forget  the  links  that  bind  the 
throne  to  the  footstool  of  S.  Petcr^s  chair.  Yet  there  is  some 
satisfaction  in  believing  that  even  Catharine  de  Medicis^ 
inscrutable  counsels  were  not  so  dark  as  they  have  been 
described. 

At  all  events,  certain  it  is,  and  on  this  we  are  mainly 
anxious  to  insist,  that  the  massacre  of  which  she  was  the 
undoubted  authoress,  sprang  from  poHtical,  not  from  religious 
causes.  Neither  as  motive,  adviser,  nor  agent,  was  religion  con- 
cerned in  it ;  and  the  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Calvinists,  the  declarations  of  Charles  IX.,  and  the  deci- 
sions of  parliaments.  The  real  provocation  consisted  in  long 
years  of  rebellion,  enterprises  to  carry  off  two  kings,  cities 
seduced  from  obedience  to  the  government,  sieges  sustained, 
foreign  troops  brought  into  the  country,  and  four  pitched  battles 
with  the  royal  forces.  These  were  the  things  that  irritated  the 
monarch,  and  made  the  Huguenots  odious  in  his  eyes.  "  It 
was  impossible  for  me  to  put  up  with  them  any  longer,^^  ho 
wrote  to  Schomberg,  his  ambassador  in  Germany,  after  the 

*  Barth^lemy,  p.  200,  note. 
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S.  Bartholomew;  but  the  question  of  religion  did  not  enter 
into  his  account.* 

His  impatience  for  the  conversion  of  Henry  of  Navarre, 
was  not  so  much  to  attach  him  to  the  true  Church  as  to  detach 
him  from  the  Huguenot  faction.  The  youth  who  amused  him- 
self by  braining  rabbits,  and  beheading  pigs  and  asses  with 
his  sword,t  spiced  his  conversation  with  coarsest  ribaldry  and 
fearful  oaths,  J  and  declared  that  "if  Mr.  Pope  did  not  mend 
his  ways,  he  would  give  away  Margery  himself  in  full  conven- 
ticle,^^ §  was  not  hkely  to  have  much  righteous  abhorrence  of 
schism,  or  real  anxiety  for  his  brother-in-law^s  spiritual  welfare. 
We  learn  from  the  Calvinist  martyrologist,  that  when  the 
murderers  pointed  to  the  weltering  corpses  of  their  victims, 
they  said :  "  These  are  the  men  who  would  have  forced  us  to 
kill  the  King/^ll  Conspiracy,  we  see,  real  or  presumed,  not 
Calvinism,  brought  them  to  their  end.  No  sooner  had  the 
massacre  broken  out,  than  counter-orders  were  issued  for  the 
security  of  persons  of  the  Reformed  religion,  and  couriers 
were  despatched  to  all  the  governors  commending  the  dissi- 
dent religionists  to  their  protection.1[  Pious  Catholics,  as  we 
have  seen,  everywhere**  sheltered  the  persecuted ;  at  Nismes 
they  were  more  merciful  to  the  Huguenots  than  the  Huguenots 
had  been  to  them;  in  Paris  itself,  the  Dukes  of  Guise, 
d'Aiimale,  Biron,  and  Bellievrc  joined  with  Walsingham,  the 
English  ambassador,  in  protecting  their  lives,  and  Italians, 
mounted  and  armed,  rode  through  the  city  and  faubourgs,  to 
tell  the  affrighted  fugitives  that  in  their  houses  they  might  be 
safe  from  the  destroyer.ff  The  assassins,  with  a  crucifix  in 
one  hand  and  a  dagger  in  the  other,  produce  a  fine  effect  in  a 
poem  of  Voltaire^ s,  or  a  popular  opera ;  but  history  chases  the 
ghastly  figures  from  her  page,  back  into  tho  false  darkness 
whence  they  came. 

Pei-haps  it  may  be  objected,  that  Coligny,  the  head  of  the 
faction,  was  brave,  honest,  loyal,  and  pardoned  by  the  royal 
Edict,  and  that  his  adherence  to  Calvinism  was  his  only  offence 
at  the  time  of  the  outbreak.  This  objection  requires  a  dis- 
tinct answer.  As  to  Coligny^s  military  virtues,  his  courage 
and  patience  deseiTe  our  praise ;  but  the  question  here  con- 

*  Bartheleiiiy,  p.  169.  Laurentie,  iv.  259,  263. 

t  Brantomc  ;  Papirius  Masso,  Vita  Caroli  IX. ;  Mackintosh,  iiL  213. 

I  Ibid 

§  Si  Motmcur  kpapefait  trop  la  heste,je  prendrai  moirmime  Margct  par 
la  main,  et  je  la  meneray  espouser  en  pleinc  prlche, 
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cerns  his  loyalty.  The  papers,  which  were  seized  after  his 
death,  were  produced  also  in  the  Council  and  in  parliament. 
They  contained  projects  and  arrangements,  which,  if  they  had 
been  formally  proved,  would  have  sufficed  to  bring  him  to  the 
scafiPold.  He  had  established,  it  seems,  sixteen  provinces  in 
the  kingdom,  governors,  generals,  and  a  certain  number  of 
councillors  charged  to  retain  his  people  in  arms,  and  assemble 
them  at  his  earliest  command.  He  levied  from  the  Calvinists 
large  sums  of  money,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  poorer 
sort.*  These  were  undoubtedly  treasonable  acts ;  and  of  these 
the  King  complained  bitterly  in  his  letter  to  Schomberg 
already  referred  to. 

Bellievre  is  not  the  only  writer  who  speaks  disparagingly 
of  Coligny^s  loyalty.  The  Memoirs  of  Brantome,  of  Tavannes, 
of  Montluc,  and  the  address  of  the  Bishop  of  Valence  to  the 
Poles,  are  full  of  such  reproaches  based  on  facts.  One  saying 
especially  of  the  Admirals  rankled  in  their  minds.  He  was 
bent  on  persuading  the  King  to  aid  the  Flemings,  and  make 
war  on  Philip  IT.  of  Spain.  It  manifestly  suited  his  purpose 
to  involve  France  in  a  struggle  with  a  Catholic  power,  and 
enlist  her  on  the  side  of  Protestantism.  "  Declare  war.  Sire, 
against  the  Spaniards,^^  he  said,  in  full  council,  ^^  or  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  declare  it  against  you.^^  The  arrogance  of  this 
speech,  as  Charles  afterwards  declared  to  some  courtiers,  made 
his  hair  stand  on  end.  Nor  was  Coligny  less  audacious  when 
he  oflTered  the  King  ten  thousand  men  for  the  war  in  the  Low 
Countries.  What  a  proposal  coming  from  a  subject  lately 
pardoned  for  rebellion  !  Had  not  the  Parliament  condemned 
him  to  death  three  years  before,  and  had  not  50,000  gold 
crowns  been  promised  to  any  one  who  should  arrest  him?t 
Well  might  Tavannes  remind  his  royal  master,  that  the  man 
who  had  thus  oflfered  what  was  not  his  but  the  Xing' s,  deserved 
to  lose  his  head.  J 

As  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  Catharine  and 
Charles  IX.  shared  respectively  in  the  design  and  execution 
of  the  3.  Bartholomew,  so  also,  with  regard  to  Coligny's  cha- 
racter, it  is  not  easy  to  speak  with  assurance.  There  are  very 
suspicious  circumstances  connected  with  the  assassination  of 
Duke  de  Guise  by  Pdltrot,  which  point  to  the  Admiral  as 
the  accomplice  or  instigator  of  the  deed.§  And  if  he  really 
descended  to  so  foul  a  crime,  to  bring  about  what  he  called,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Queen,  ^^  the  greatest  good  that  could  have  hap- 
pened to  the  kingdom  and  the  Church  of -God,  to  the  King 

*  Bellievre  apud  Barth^lemy.      f  Arrete  du  13  et  du  28  Septembre,  1569. 
X  See  his  Memoirs,  edit.  1574,  p.  407.  §  See  Barth^lemy,  pp.  184-6, 
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personally  and  to  all  tlie  house  of  Coligny,''  he  was  suitably 
punished  for  it  by  his  own  violent  end. 

As  the  main  object  of  this  paper  has  been  to  rebut  the  charge 
of  complicity  in  the  massacre  often  brought  against  the  Catholic 
religion  and  its  ministers,  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter 
fully  into  the  secular  questions  that  arise  out  of  the  subject. 
We  have  touched  on  that  of  non-premeditation,  for  instance, 
only  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  our  chief  scope,  without 
even  pretending  to  consider  it  in  detail.  In  like  manner  we 
shall,  before  coming  to  a  close,  oflfer  a  few  observations  on  the 
extent  of  the  King^s  prescription  and  the  number  of  those  who 
fell,  because  they  will  serve  to  show  how  much  persons  ought  to 
bo  on  their  guard  in  reading  popular  histories  of  the  event. 
While  these  in  general  use  all  their  art  to  represent  the 
slaughter  as  concerted  years  before,  while  several  Protestant 
writers,  whom  De  Thou  himself  is  cautious  enough  not  to 
follow,  trace  it  up  to  the  journey  to  Bayonne,  Queen  Margaret 
assures  us  in  her  Memoirs,  that  it  arose  out  of  the  threats  of 
the  Calvinists  consequent  on  Coligny^s  wounds,  and  that  the 
queen-mother  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  persuading  her  son 
to  give  the  fatal  order.  Tavannes  also  ta'eats  as  ignorant 
persons  all  who  suppose  that  the  massacre  was  resolved  on 
before  the  marriage  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  adds  that  the 
assassination  of  the  Admiral  was  proposed  by  the  Queen^  and 
approved  by  Marshal  Tavannes,  his  father.  The  testimony 
of  a  daughter  who  incidentally  criminates  her  mother,  and  of 
a  son  who  does  so  by  his  own  father,  cannot  be  reasonably 
suspected  of  insincerity.  The  Duke  of  Anjou,  when  tossing  on  a 
couch  of  sleepless  remorse,*  sent  for  his  physician  Miron,  and 
told  him  how  the  queen,  maddenedby  jealousy,  and  he  by  hatred, 
had  taken  Mme.  de  Nemours  into  their  counsels,  and  planned 
the  murder  of  Coligny  ;  and  how,  tho  day  after,  finding  that 
the  balls  had  not  pierced  his  vital  parts,  they  wrought  theEang 
into  a  frenzy  of  fear  and  rage  by  declaring  that  the  Admiral's 
captains  had  already  started  for  the  provinces  to  raise  in- 
surgents, and  that  ten  thousand  Germans  and  as  many  Swiss 
were  ordered  to  march  to  Coligny's  aid.  To  this  they  added, 
that  the  Catholics  were  arming  against  the  Calvinists  without 
his  commands,  and  that  thus  he  would  be  left  without  authority, 
both  by  royalists  and  rebels.  For  these  evils  there  was  but 
one  remedy — to  slay  the  Admiral  and  some  of  tho  chiefs ;  and 
to  this,  at  last,  Charles  assented  and  swore,  with  his  most 
terrible  oath,   that  the  whole  race  of  Huguenots  should  be 


*  Rccit  du  Due  d' Anjou,  Manuscrits  de  la  Biblioth^que  du  Boi,  t  ill 
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rooted  out.  Such  were  the  revelations  which  conscience  forced 
from  the  lips  of  the  Duke  d^Anjou  on  his  way  to  Poland  to 
take  possession  of  the  throne.  The  evidence  of  one  who 
accuses  himself,  and  has  no  interest  in  deceiving  those  whom 
he  addresses,  cannot  easily  be  impeached.* 

Brantome  speaks  of  the  Admirals  speeches  against  the 
Queen  as  the  cause  of  the  massacre  ;t  La  Popehniere  brings 
forward  all  the  arguments  adduced  by  Catholic  or  Protestant 
writers  to  prove  that  the  design  was  or  was  not  preconceived, 
and  plainly  inclines  to  the  same  belief  as  Brantome,  that  the 
S.  Bartholomew  arose  out  of  the  unsuccessful  attempt  on 
Coligny^s  life.f  Mathieu  heard  the  same  from  Henry  IV.,  who 
relied  on  the  word  of  secretary  Villeroy  and  Catharine  do 
Medicis,  that  the  affair  was  unpremeditated. §  The  first  witness 
was  a  gentleman  in  favour  with  Charles  IX. ;  the  second  a 
Protestant  historian,  who  shortly  before  his  death  embraced 
CathoUcism ;  and  the  third  the  historiographer  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France. 

But  did  the  King^s  impetuous  order  extend  beyond  Paris  ? 
We  confidently  answer.  No.  There  are  but  two  letters  that 
could  lead  us  to  suppose  it — one  addressed  by  the  Viscount 
d^Orthey,  Governor  of  Bayonne,  to  Charles  IX.,  and  the  other 
by  Catharine  de  Medicis  to  Strozzi.  The  first  of  these  contains 
the  words  so  often  quoted  :  "  I  have  found  in  my  garrison 
many  good  citizens  and  brave  soldiers,  but  not  one  executioner;'^ 
and  those  who  have  been  long  accustomed  to  repeat  with  enthu- 
siasm the  viscount^s  noble  reply,  will  doubtless  learn  with  some 
regret  that  the  letter  is  altogether  spurious.  It  is  recorded  by 
D^Aubigne||  only,  a  Protestant  writer  of  little  veracity,  re- 
markable, as  Sully  says,  for  his  slanderous  tongue,  and  so  bitter 
against  kings,  that  the  Parhament  of  Paris  caused  his  history 
to  be  burnt.  No  contemporary  mentions  the  letter,  and  De 
Thou,  notwithstanding  his  leaning  to  the  Calvinists,  does  not 
venture  to  cite  it. 

What  if  it  were  genuine  ?  It  would  only  prove  that  an  order, 
purporting  to  be  from  the  King  for  the  massacre  of  Huguenots, 
had  been  received  at  Bayonne.  The  Count  de  Tende,  governor 
of  Provence,  received  such  a  one ;  so  did  Mandelot  at  Lyons, 
and  Mareuil  at  Bourges;  and  so  also  did  the  governors  of 
Orleans  and  Bordeaux.      But  they  all  emanated  from  those 


*  De  Cavainic's  Dissertation,  1758,  and  Barth^lemy,  pp.  189—196. 
t  Dames  Illustres  :  Catherine  de  Medicis. 
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who  despatched  the  messengers,  and  not  from  Charles  IX. 
His  mother  and  her  counsellors  had  decided  on  the  death  of 
some  chiefs,  and  of  the  most  factions  only,  and  the  order  the  King 
had  given  was  frightfully  exceeded.     In  vain  he  endeavoured 
on  the  Sunday  evening  to  recall  the  whirlwind  he  had  let  loose. 
It  would  not  obey.     Scarcely  did  his  counter-orders  influence 
the  raging  multitude  in  Paris,  and  the  reports  of  their  violence, 
which  reached  the  provinces,  armed  many  lawless  bands  against 
the  Calvinists,  before  his  couriers  arrived  with  strict  injunctions 
to  the  governors  to  suppress  all  massacre  and  tumult.*     A 
double  fear  now  possessed  the  King — ^lest  the  Huguenots,  where 
they  were  strongest,  should  take  revenge  on  the  Catholics  for 
the  Admirals  wound ;  and  lest  the  CathoUcs,  hearing  of  the 
massacre,  should  imitate  the  example  set  in  Paris. 

If  such,  then,  were  the  disposition  and  commands  of  his 
majesty,  how  came  it  to  pass  that  so  many  Protestants  and 
others  fell  victims  to  the  fury  of  their  fellow-citizens  all  over 
France?  Through  the  interference  of  evil-minded  persons, 
such  as  Rubus,  the  King^s  procurator,  who  misconstrued  some 
expressions  of  the  Queen,  carried  verbal  messages  of  destruc- 
tion, or  forged  letters  to  further  their  own  ends.f  If  the 
Viscount  d^Orthcz  really  received  the  alleged  order  from 
the  King  to  make  away  with  the  Huguenots,  is  it  conceivable 
tliat  his  neighbour  Montluc,  the  governor  of  Guyenne,  who  was 
devotedly  attached  to  Catharine  de  Medicis,  diould  have  had 
no  instructions  to  the  same  effect?  He  speaks  freely  enough 
of  the  whole  affair  in  his  Commentaries,  yet  he  says  not  a 
word  of  any  such  commands.  His  character,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  such  that  he  was  not  likely  to  conceal  any 
part  which  ho  may  have  had  in  the  transaction.  His  silence 
on  this  head  is  a  negative  proof  that  none  of  the  governors 
received  a  royal  command  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  Cal- 
vinists. Is  not  the  memory  of  Charles  IX.  already  sufficiently 
stained  without  laying  to  his  account  this  wickedness  also  ? 
He  was  a  hard-hearted  and  violent-tempered  youth,  but  not 
a  wild  beast  ^^  red  with  ravine  in  tooth  and  claw.'* 

The  part  which  Catharine  de  Medicis  took  in  the  massacre 
was  undoubtedly  larger  than  that  of  her  misguided  son,  yet 
her  letter  to  Philip  Strozzi  has  no  more  claim  on  our  belief 
than  the  answer  of  Orthez  to  the  King.  The  latter  could  be 
nothing  but  a  reply  to  some  verbal  commands  brought  by  a 
La  ilole,  a  Marueil,  or  a  Perat,  while  the  former  has  hardly 
the  appearance  of  an  authentic  document.     It  runs  thus : — 


*  Istoria  de  Franoia  di  Homero  Tortora. 
t  Barth^lemy,  pp.  205-6. 
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Strozzi,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  to-day,  August  24,  the  Admiral  and 
the  Huguenots  here  have  been  killed.  Take  good  care,  therefore,  to  make 
yourself  master  of  La  Eochelle,  and  do  to  the  Huguenots  who  fall  into  your 
hands  what  we  have  done  to  them  here.  Beware  of  failure,  as  you  would 
answer  to  the  King  my  son.  and  to  me.    Signed,      Catharine. 

This  letter,  we  are  told,  was  written  several  months  in  advance 
of  its  date,  and  was  to  be  opened  on  the  24th,  the  day  of  the 
massacre.  It  is  adduced  in  support  of  the  theory  of  pre- 
meditation, and  to  prove  that  the  outbreak  was  to  have  been 
simultaneous  in  all  parts  of  France.  Can  anything  be  more 
incredible  and  absurd  ?  No  French  historian  mentions  the 
letter,  and  Brantome  himself,  who  was  then  at  Brouage  with 
Strozzi,  ignores  it.  One  suspicious  writer  alone  reports  it, 
and  without  any  proof.  Who,  indeed,  can  read  it  and  not 
see  through  its  flimsy  mask  ?  Would  the  astute  Catharine 
commit  herself  months  beforehand  to  a  murderous  order,  the 
execution  of  which  depended  on  a  thousand  contingencies  ? 
Could  she  foresee  that  Jeanne  d^Albret  would  consent  to 
Henry^s  marriage  with  Marguerite  de  Valois — that  she  would 
come  to  a  capital  where  the  Guises  were  popular  and  the 
Huguenots  hated — that  S.  Pius  V.,  who  refused  the  dispensa- 
tion, would  die — that  Gregory  XIII.  would  see  reasons  for 
granting  what  his  predecessor  denied — that  Coligny  and  his 
adherents  would  be  so  senseless  as  to  trust  the  King^s  pro- 
fession of  friendship — that  the  Admiral  would  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  warnings  that  reached  him  from  La  Rochelle  and 
other  provinces — that  an  awkward  assassin  would  anticipate 
events  and  well  nigh  mar  the  plot — that  the  arquebuse 
fired  would  not  excite  the  Huguenots  to  take  arms  or  flight — 
that  TeUgny  would  scorn  the  wise  counsel  of  the  vidam  of 
Chartres,  and  refuse  to  have  his  father-in-law  removed  to  the 
faubourg  St.  Germain,  whence  he  might  have  escaped  being 
massacred — and  that  the  letter  written  so  long  before  the 
event  would  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots  either 
by  chance,  imprudence,  disloyalty,  or  the  death  of  Strozzi  ? 

One  word  respecting  the  number  of  victims,  though  it  bears 
on  our  argument  less  directly  than  the  question  of  premedi- 
tation. There  is  nothing  about  which  historians  are  more 
discrepant.  For  a  long*!  time  there  was  a  constant  tendency 
among  them  to  swell  the  number.  Thus  Papyre  Masson 
reckoned  the  slain  at  10,000;  the  Calvinist  martyrologist  at 
15,000;  La  Popehniere  at  more  than  20,000;  De  Thou,  the 
defender  of  the  Huguenots,  at  rather  less  than  30,000,  and 
Perefixe,  Louis  XIV.^s  tutor,  at  100,000.  Of  these  Masson, 
who  died  in  1611,  is  certainly  the  most  worthy  of  credit,  and 
by  no  means  inclined  to  palliate  the  deed.     A  close  scrutiny 
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has  been  made  by  Barth^emy  into  the  details  given  by  Cal- 
vinist  mai-tyrologists.  It  is  too  long  and  intricate  to  follow 
in  this  place,  but  the  conclusion  at  which  this  learned  critic 
arrives  is,  that  about  2,000  persons  only  fell  in  Paris  and  the 
provinces.  Kc  rejects  as  a  fiction  also  the  common  account 
of  Cliarlcs  IX/s  firing  on  the  Galvinists.  He  traces  its  origin 
to  Brantonie,  who  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  was  more  than 
three  Imndrctl  miles  from  Paris.  The  Duke  d^Anjou,  who 
stood  iu  the  same  window  with  the  Bang,  is  silent  respecting  it^ 
and  so  also  is  Do  Thou,  though  he  calls  Charles  an  enrage. 

If  in  any  part  of  this  discussion  we  have  fallen  uncon- 
sciously into  a  too  positive  and  dogmatic  tone  on  matters 
really  doubtful,  wo  sincerely  regret  it.  We  are  fully  sensible 
of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  subject;  nor,  indeed,  do  we 
know  of  any  page  in  history  which,  in  some  of  its  details^  is 
more  perplexing  and  full  of  contradictions.  We  have  done 
our  best  to  reconcile  and  explain  them;  and,  in  doing  so,  we 
have  carefully  avoided  ascribing  dishonest  motives  to  those 
writers  whose  conclusions  differ  from  ours.  The  violence  of 
party- spirit  has  happily  subsided  in  the  department  of  history, 
and  incpircrs  on  all  sides  seem  bent  on  arriving  at  facts 
without  reference  to  their  individual  theories. 

Our  argument  may  be  summed  up  briefly.  In  reference  to 
the  S.  Bartholomew,  we  cordially  repeat  those  lines  of 
Statins  so  frequently  on  the  lips  of  President  do  Thou, — 
'^  Perish  that  day  from  our  annals ;  bury  it  in  silence,  nor  let 
future  ages  credit  it.^^*  Yet  we  would  also  repudiate  with  no 
less  warmth  the  monstrous  idea,  that  so  atrocious  a  crime  was 
perpetrated  on  religious  grounds,  or  by  Catholics  loyal  and 
devoted  to  the  Church ;  and  still  more  that  in  that,  or  in  any 
other  period,  the  Holy  See  could  have  approved  of  such  means 
for  extirpating  the  plague  of  heresy. 


*  Excidjit  ilia  dies  aivo,  ncc  postcra  credaiit 
Scecula,  nos  certo  taceamus. 
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The  Catlwlic  Doctrine  of  the  AUmemeni:  an  Historical  Inquiry  into  its 
Development,  With  an  Introductio7i  on  the  Principle  of  Theological 
Devehypmeivts,  By  Henry  Nutcombe  Oxenham,  M.A.  London  : 
Longman. 

Letter  addressed  to  the  ^^ Tablet^  of  July  15,  1865.  By  Henry  Nutcombe 
Oxenham. 

WE  would  beg  our  readers,  before  they  enter  on  this 
article,  to  peruse  the  notice  of  Mr.  Oxenham^s  work 
which  appeared  in  our  last  number,  pp.  265 — 270.  In  reference 
to  this  notice,  Mr.  Oxenham  has  addressed  to  us  the  following 
letter : — 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Review. 

Sir, — The  notice  of  my  book  on  the  "Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement," 
which  has  just  appeared  in  the  Dublin  Review,  is,  in  many  respects,  so 
manifestly  unfair,  that  I  cannot  doubt  you  will  recognise  the  justice  of  my 
claim  to  point  out  to  your  readers  the  strange  mistakes  (to  use  no  harsher 
terra)  into  which  my  ciitic  has  fallen  :  and  this  I  will  do  in  the  fewest  words 
I  can. 

Of  the  many  civil  epithets  bestowed  on  me  and  my  book,  I  shall,  of  course, 
say  nothing,  because  that  is  a  matter  on  which  opinions  may  differ ;  though  I 
venture  to  think  that  most  persons  who  have  read  the  book  will  question 
their  correctness.  But  misstatements  and  misrepresentations  are  a  graver 
matter. 

1.  Far  the  greater  part  of  the  notice  (three  pages  out  of  four  and  a  half) 
are  taken  up  with  a  letter  from  "  A  Correspondent,"  combating  my  assertion 
that  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  in  use  among  the  Jews.  The  correspondent,  who 
is  scarcely  less  liberal  in  polite  epithets  than  the  Reviewer,  tells  us  that  he 
has  searched  in  vain  through  "  a  tolerably  large  biblical  library  "  to  find  any 
statement  so  "bold,"  "extravagant,"  "ludicrous,"  &c.,  as  mine.  And  the 
Reviewer  siuns  up  his  correspondent's  criticism  by  saying  that  "  after  thi^ 
exposure  it  will  be  impossible  for  reasonable  readers  to  accept  any  one  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Oxenham's  simply  on  his  authority  " — a  remark  again  repeated  a 
page  later  as  to  "  facts  and  quotaiions^  though  no  single  instance  of  mis 
quotation  is  even  alleged.  Will  it  be  believed  that  all  this  elaborate  "  expo- 
sure," occupying  three-fourths  of  the  entire  notice,  is  based  on  a  purely 
incidental  statement  occupying  just  one  line  in  a  volume  of  250  pages,  which, 
so  far  from  being  made  on  my  own  "  authority,"  is  part  of  a  passage  taken  in 
substance,  and  almost  in  words,  from  a  book  so  familiar  to  the  merest  tyro  in 
Catholic  theology  as  Mohler^s  "  Symbolism,"  the  reference  to  the  passage  being 
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given  at  the  hotiom  of  the  page  ?  The  Socinians,  accordinpf  to  Mohler,  forgot  that 
our  Lord  had  "  only  sanctioned  a  form  of  prayer  already  in  use  among  the 
Jews."  Whether  ho  was  right  or  wrong  I  need  not  stay  to  discuss ;  his 
authority  Is  at  least  enough  to  shelter  a  stat<»nient,  casually  introduced  into 
a  passage  about  the  Socinians,  and  having  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  general 
structure  and  argument  of  my  book. 

2.  My  critic  proceeds  to  lay  down  three  propositions  about  the  "  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Christianity" — viz.  (1),  the  immediate  inspiration  of 
tlie  apostles  ;  (2)  the  adequate  teaching  of  the  Ecclesiii  Docens  in  every  age  ; 
(3)  the  scientific  analysis  of  dogma  in  the  Church  :  and  then  gravely  asserts 
that  I  have  either  "  ignored  "  or  *^  denied  "  the  two  former.  I  sincerely  hope, 
when  he  made  this  monstrous  assertion,  he  had  not  read  my  "  Introduction 
on  Theological  Developments,"  which  he  is  here  professing  to  criticise  ;  for  if 
he  had,  the  emphatic  enunciation  of  what  he  accuses  me  of  ignoring  or 
denying  must  have  stared  him  in  the  face.  I  have  most  airefully  discriminat<?d 
the  "  divine  and  human  elenicnts  "  in  the  process,  and  included  under  the 
former  head  what  I  am  said  to  have  ignored.  I  will  quote  but  one  piissagc 
out  of  many  here,  which,  as  it  is  given  at  the  beginning  as  a  kind  of  definition 
of  what  I  mean  by  development,  it  w\anS  the  less  excusable  in  my  critic  to  have 
either  overlooked  or  suppressed. 

*'  What  is  meant  is  simply  this — that  the  Christian  revelation  once,  and 
once  for  all,  delivered  to  the  saints,  through  the  Incarnation  of  the  Eternal 
Word,  and  from  the  lij>s  of  His  insjnrcd  servants,  thaii/fh  fully  apprehended 
from  the  first  for  all  necessary  ends,  has  grown  and  was  intended  to  grow,  by 
degrees  on  the  consciousness  of  the  Church,  illumined  by  the  abiding  pre- 
sence of  the  Divine  Comforter."  It  would  be  dillicalt  to  express  more  dis- 
tinctly what  I  am  said  to  ignore  or  deny  :  the  only  grounds  alleged  for  the 
accusation  being  two  short  passages,  of  which  one  is  a  simile,  the  other — 
though  my  Keviewer  omits  to  say  so — a  quotation  from  a  book  of  Dr. 
DoUinger's  ! 

3.  His  next  and  last  attempt  at  criticism  is  to  take  me  very  severely  to 
task  for  omitting  an  examination  of  the  New  Testament  teaching  on  the 
Atonement,  without  which  the  whole  plan  of  my  work  is,  he  adds,  with  his 
habitual  courtesy,  **  simply  absurd  and  unmeaning  ;"  and  he  can  only  account 
for  my  "  evading  "  it  by  my  being  *'  dimly  conscious  of  my  "  incompetence.*' 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  to  have  prefivced  my  treatise 
by  a  critical  discussion  of  the  New  Testament  doctrine  on  the  subject — how- 
ever useful  or  desirable  in  itself — would  not  only  have  at  least  doubled  the 
size  of  the  volume,  but  have  materially  enlarged  its  scope,  and  certainly 
rendered  a  change  of  title  necessary.  Biblical  criticism  is  one  thing,  theo- 
logical development  is  another.  It  had  certainly  occurred  to  me,  before 
reading  this  extraordinary  conmient,  that  I  might  perhaps,  at  some  future 
tune,  extend  my  inquiry  to  this  phase  of  the  question  also  ;  but  it  had  not 
occurred  to  me  that  a  writer,  who  had  just  attacked  me  for  ignoring  the  imme- 
diate inspiration  of  the  Apostles,  would  next  attack  me  for  not  including  in 
an  ^'  inquiry  into  the  development  of"  a  particular  doctrine  "in  the  Church" 
what  cannot  properly  enter  into  such  an  inquiry  if  they  tvere  inspired.  It  is 
precisely  because  the  New  Testament  writings  do  not  (except  in  a  much 
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wider  sense)  fonn  part  of  the  record  of  theological  development  in  the  Church, 
Init  are  a  very  main  part  of  the  revealed  data  it  is  based  upon,  that  they 
require  a  totally  diflferent  treatment  from  the  writings  it  was  my  professed 
object  to  examine  in  this  volume. 

If  I  wished  for  a  still  clearer  proof  of  the  thoroughly  captious  tone  of  this 
whole  notice,  I  might  find  it  in  the  concluding  sneer  at  my  "  impertinence 
and  affectation  "  for  saying  that  the  "  Summa "  of  St.  Thomas  is  "  no  mean 
performance : "  my  critic  omitting  to  observe  that  I  am  answering  a  supposed 
— and  very  common — objection  to  the  value  of  the  scholastic  theology  alto- 
gether, and  am  simply  using  one  of  the  commonest  figures  of  speech  in  such 
cases  to  denote  high  commendation  I  He  says  he  wishes  he  could  "  honestly 
say  more  in  praise  of"  my  volume;  perhaps  it  would  at  least  have  been 
equally  honest  not  to  say  what  he  has  said  in  dispraise. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Nutcombe  Oxenh^\m. 
New  University  Clvh,  July  10,  1865. 

About  the  same  time  Mr.  Oxenham  forwarded  another 
letter  to  the  Tablet  newspaper,  which  we  will  also  insert. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Tablet,'' 

Sir, — You  will  much  oblige  me  if  you  can  find  room  in  your  columns  for 
the  following  reply  to  a  so-called  "  Notice  "  of  my  book  on  the  "Atonement,** 
which  has  just  appeared  in  the  Dublin  Review.  Of  the  writer's  animiLSf 
which  is  suflficiently  conspicuous  throughout,  I  shall,  of  course,  say  nothing. 
Nor  is  any  comment  required  on  his  charges  of  "  random  and  foolish  talk,** 
"entire  absence  of  careful,  prolonged,  and  accurate  thought,*'  "incom- 
petence," "intellectual  poverty,"  "disgusting  pretentiousness,*'  "impertinence 
and  aflfectation,'*  &c.  &c.,  charges  which  I  am  quite  content  to  leave  to  the 
judgment  of  all  impartial  readers  of  my  book.  But  nearly  all  the  four  pages 
of  the  "  Notice "  are  occupied  with  two  criticisms,  the  first  founded  on  one 
line,  the  second  on  four  lines  of  the  book  ;  and  it  is  only  due  to  myself  to 
point  out  how  these  ingenious  criticisms  have  been  arrived  at 

1.  The  first  three  pages  of  the  "Notice"  consist  of  a  letter  from  some 
unnamed  correspondent,  attacking  as  "scandalous,"  "bold,**  "careless,** 
"  extravagant,*'  "  absurd,"  "  ludicrous,"  &c.,  a  statement  which  occurs  quite  in- 
cidentally in  my  observations  on  the  Socinian  view  of  the  Atonement,  that 
the  Lord*s  Prayer  "  was  already  in  use  among  the  Jews."  The  anonymous 
correspondent  informs  us  that  he  has  "  been  at  some  pains  to  search  through 
a  tolerably  large  Biblical  library,  to  discover  any  so  bold  a  statement  which 
Mr.  Oxenham  may  have  unwittingly  borrowed,  but  in  vain."  And  the 
reviewer  sums  up  his  correspondent's  letter  with  the  remark,  "  After  this 
exposure,  it  will  be  impossible  for  reasonable  readers  to  accept  any  one  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Oxenham's,  simply  on  his  authority."  Very  good.  But  will  it  be 
believed,  that  the  statement  which  the  learned  correspondent  could  not 
discover  in  his  "tolerably  large  library,**  and  which  the  cautious  and  candid 
reviewer  declines  to  accept  "  simply  on  **  my  "  authority,**  is  taken  almost 
verbatim  from  a  book  familiar  to  every  tyro  in  Catholic  theology,  and  that 
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the  reference  is  given  at  the  foot  of  the  page  !  Here  is  Kingsley  on 
Newman  again,  as  far  as  honesty  is  concerned.  I  subjoin  the  passage 
referred  to  from  Mohler^s  "Symbolism,"  vol.  ii.  p.  336  (Eng.  Tr.) :— "  And  had 
they  (the  Socinians)  known  that  the  Saviour  found  this  form  of  prayer  already 
existing,  and  only  strongly  recommended  it,  then  their  account  of  the 
ix'culiar  services  of  the  Envoy  of  God  would  have  occupied  a  totally  iniper- 
coptible  space.'*  The  authority  of  one  of  the  first  of  modem  Catholic  divines 
is  at  least  shelter  enough  for  an  incidental  statement  in  my  book  which  forma 
no  part  of  its  argument.  ** After  this  exposure" — to  use  my  reviewer's 
Lin;:(iiage— his  con*espondcnt  may  be  left  to  settle  with  Mohler,  not  with  me, 
his  charges  of  ** absurdity,"  "extravagance,"  &c.,  while  I  venture  to  think 
that  "  it  will  bo  impossible  for  reasonable  readers  to  accept  any  one  statement 
of  the  reviewer's  "  himself,  "  simply  on  his  authority  ! " 

2.  ;Mf)st  of  the  fourth  page  of  the  "  Notice "  is  devoted  to  charging  me 
with '* it^noring,"  or  more  probably  "denying,"  the  "immediate  inspiration 
of  tlio  A])ostles,"  and  the  "adequate  teaching"  of  Clu'istian  doctrine  by  the 
(Jhurch  *'in  every  age."  As  the  contrary  is  obvious  to  the  most  casual 
reader  of  my  book  on  its  very  surface,  I  might  have  left  his  gratuitous  false- 
hood to  refute  itself,  but  for  the  proof  by  which  it  is  supported,  where  a 
pro.'Lsely  similar  trick  is  pla3Td  as  in  the  fonner  instance.  The  proof  consists 
exclu.^ively  of  one  quotation  of  throe  lines,  and  another  of  one  line.  The  former 
is  a  simile,  obvious  as  soon  as  it  is  stated  to  any  one  who  accepts  the  theory  of 
development  at  all ;  the  latter,  which  is  the  more  important,  speaks  of  the 
original  deposit  of  "facts,  principles,  dogmatic  germs,  and  intimations."  My 
Clitic  has  aj^ain  carefully  omitted  to  state  that  these  words  are  distinctly 
marked  as  a  quotation,  the  reference  being  given  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  to 
one  of  the  best  known  of  Dr.  Dolluiger  s  works,  "  Christhenthum  und  Kirche 
in  (Icr  Zuit  dor  Grimdlegung  ! "  He  may  therefore  settle  as  he  pleases  ^ith 
that  distinguished  prelate  and  di\'ine  the  charge  of  "ignoring"  or  "denying** 
the  fn-st  elements  of  Christianity  and  Church  History. 

And  now  your  readers  will  be  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  intellectual 
aud  moral  value  of  a  criticism  of  my  book,  which  deals  almost  exclusively 
(where  it  does  not  merely  consist  of  codling  names)  with  two  passages  making 
live  lines  in  all,  and  is  ba,«!ed  in  either  case  on  a  deliberate  perversion  of  facts. 
The  most  charitable  hy]>othesis  would  be  that  my  reviewer  has  not  read 
the  book. 

I  am  sending  a  duplicate  of  this  letter  to  the  Church  Times  for  the  benefit 
of  such  Anglicans  as  may  be  readers  of  the  Dublin  Review, 

And  remain,  dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  NUTCOMBE  OXENHAM. 

Ash  drove,  Fonfypool,  July  4,  1805. 

To  these  letters  our  original  coiTOspondent  makes  the 
following  reply : — 

Sir, — You  have  forwaided  to  me  a  letter  addressed  to  you  by  Mr.  Oxenham, 
puqjorting  to  be  a  reply  to  the  notice  of  his  work  which  appeared  in  the 
Dublin  Review.    In  this  letter,  and  in  a  similar  one  written  to  the  Tablet 
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newspaper,  Mr.  Oxenhain  refew  to  the  letter  written  by  me,  which  formed  a 
part  of  that  notice,  and  contained  a  criticism  upon  his  extraordinary  state- 
ment regarding  the  origin  of  the  Lord's  Prayer.  He  bitterly  complains  of 
that  criticism  as  unfair  and  even  dishonest.  I  should  be  obliged,  therefore,  if 
you  would  allow  me  briefly  to  recur  to  the  subject. 

It  is  in^ortant  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Oxenham  nowhere  attempts  to  dispute 
the  accuracy  of  my  comment  as  far  as  they  concern  the  real  point  at  issue — 
the  authorship  of  the  Pater  Noster.  He  contents  himself  with  ridiculing  my 
remark,  that  I  had  failed  to  discover  "  in  a  tolerably  large  Biblical  library 
any  so  bold  a  statement  which  Mr.  Oxenham  may  have  miwittingly  borrowed  :'* 
seeing  that,  as  he  now  asserts  with  an  air  of  triumph,  he  had  indeed  actually 
so  borrowed  it,  "  almost  verbatim,"  from  Mohler's  "  Symbolism,"  and  even 
referred  to  that  well-known  work  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  I  am  thereupon 
defiantly  asked  "  to  settle  with  Moliler,"  and  not  with  him,  my  charges  of 
"absurdity,"  "extravagance,"  &c. 

It  is  well,  however,  that  the  question  itself  at  issue  should  be  first  of  all 
clearly  answered ;  and  as  a  great  deal  has  been  said  upon  the  subject  in  one 
way  or  another  by  "Sacerdos"  in  certain  letters  to  the  Tabkt,  writing  under 
the  mistaken  idea  that  he  is  defending  Mr.  Oxenham's  thesis,  I  will  deal 
with  that  point  first. 

Was,  then,  the  Pater  Noster  "  already  in  use  among  the  Jews  "  before  our 
Lord's  time,  or  was  it  not  ?  Mr.  Oxenham  distinctly  affirms  that  it  was. 
It  is  this  statement  which  I  censured  as  "extravagant"  and  "absurd," 
and  no  other.  It  is  this  question  also  which  is  put  by  "  Sacerdos,"  and  his 
answer  to  it  singularly  coincides  with  my  own.  He  refers  to  the  same 
authorities,  he  quotes  the  very  worcjs  aheady  given  by  me  in  the  Dublin 
Review,  and  finally  arrives  at  substantially  a  very  similar  conclusion.  He 
even  goes  beyond  me  in  stating  that  "  it  is  nowhere  asserted  that  the  Lord's 
Prayer  existed  as  a  form  before  our  Lord."  He  adds,  "  Its  petitions  did  and 
were  in  use  among  them  (the  Jews),  and  in  substance  it  was  well  known  to 
them.  More  than  this  is  not  asserted  by  Mohler,  nor  any  other  I  am 
aware  of."  "Sacerdos"  elsewhere  admits  that  he  neither  read  Mr.  Oxen- 
ham's  work,  nor  the  criticism  upon  it,  which  he  censures. 

Is  it,  however,  even  accurate  to  Siiy,  that  the  several  petitions,  of  which  the 
prayer  is  composed,  are  to  be]  found  at  least  in  dettiched  forms  among  the 
ancient  writings  of  the  Jews  ?  Here  again  "  Sacerdos ''  will  be  found 
apparently  to  agree  with  me  (although  he  is  on  this  point  somewhat  self- 
contradictory),  and  thereby  practically  to  condemn  the  exaggerations  of  such 
an  eminent  scholar  as  Wetstein,  who  affirms  that  "  the  whole  prayer  "  may 
be  thus  made  up.  For  although  "  Sacerdos,"  in  the  sentence  above  quoted, 
states  without  qualification  that  "  its  petitions  were  in  use,  and  in  substance  it 
was  well  known," — he  had  in  his  first  letter  more  correctly  excepted  one  clause  ; 
a  most  important  exception,  and  one  which  cannot  fairly  be  so  slurred  over.  In 
fact  neither  "Sacerdos"  nor  any  other  writer  has  been  able  to  produce  a 
single  Rabbinical  sentence,  with  the  slightest  claim  to  antiquity,  which  can 
bear  a  comparison  with  that  which  may  be  called  the  most  essential  and 
characteristic  clause  of  the  Our  Father — "  Forgive  us  om^  trespasses  as  we 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us."    Until  that  is  done,  even  supposing 
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the  other  parallels  adduced  to  be  far  more  striking  than  they  are,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  speak  thus  generally  of  the  whole  prayer  being  in  substance  known 
to  the  Jews  or  its  petitions  in  use. 

As  to  remaining  "parallels" — vague  and  far-fetched  as  some  of  them 
jippear  to  be — I  cannot  agree  with  "  Sacerdos"  as  to  the  antiquity  he  ascribes 
to  them  ;  nor  do  I  think  it  in  the  least  improbable  that  the  Jews  may  have 
borrowed  them  indirectly  from  Christian  sources.  That  the  Jews  borrowed 
from  the  Church,  even  during  the  Middle  Ages,  improvements  in  the  liturgical 
fjerviccs  of  theii*  synagogues — the  use  of  litanies,  &c. — is  (according  to 
Ethorid^c — "  Hebrew  Literature,"  p.  367)  a  fact  even  acknowledged  by  Dr. 
Zunz  :  and  why  may  not  Christian  sayings  have  been  appropriated  by  their 
wise  men,  perhaps  through  Ebionite  channels,  at  an  earlier  date  ?  The  proof 
of  the  antiquity  of  these  sentences  advanced  by  "Sacerdos"  is  at  least  a 
stnin;rc  one.  They  are  recorded  in  the  Talmud,  composed  at  various  times 
from  two  to  five  centuries  after  the  Christian  era — they  are  some  of  them 
anonymous,  but  for  the  most  part  attributed  to  such  famous  Kabbis  as  Judah, 
Eliozor,  and  others  who  flourished  in  the  second  century  or  thereabouts.  The 
argiuncnt  of  "  Sacerdos  "  then  amounts  to  this.  Rabbi  Eliezer,  who  lived  several 
generations  after  our. Lord,  Is  reported  in  the  Talmud  to  have  said, "  What  is  the 
short  prayer  ?  Do  tliy  will  in  heaven,  and  give  quietness  of  spirit  to  them  that 
fear  tlice  beneath."  This  Talmud,  we  are  told,  faithfully  represents  the  ideas 
and  traditions  of  a  much  earlier  age ;  and  consequently  the  petition  of  the  Pater 
Noster,  wliich  beurs  a  resemblance  to  this  saying  of  Eliezer,  was  actually  "  in 
use  "  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ !  Another  prayer  is  ascribed  to 
Judah  the  Saint,  of  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pitw :  a  long  petition  much  con- 
densed, and  thereby  improved  for  his  purpose  by  "  Sacerdos,"  in  which  the 
Ral^bi  prays  to  be  delivered  from  every  conceivable  evil,  from  an  "  impudent 
man  "  to  "  SaUm  the  Destroyer."  Therefore,  as  the  Tsdmud  is  a  most  trost- 
wortliy  document,  we  are  to  ascribe  it  not  to  Judah,  as  the  Talmud  expressly 
docs,  l)ut  to  the  Rabbis  of  a  century  or  two  earlier. 

The  tnie  state  of  the  case,  then,  is  briefly  this  :  The  Talmud  contains  a 
vast  number  of  wise  or  pious  sayings,  maxims,  or  prayers.  Among  these 
have  been  selected  some  bearing  a  more  or  less  close  resemblance  to  certain 
petitions  of  the  Pater  Noster.  The  verbal  coincidences  are  greater  in  the 
first  part  of  the  prayer  than  in  the  latter  part  To  one  clause  there  is  no 
parallel  whatever  to  be  discovered.  A  few  of  such  Rabbinical  sentences  are 
attributed  t<j  authors  who  lived  after  the  Christian  era, — others  are 
anonymous.  The  precise  date  of  either  the  one  class  or  the  other  must 
always  remain  uncertain.  It  is  upon  no  better  ground  than  this,  that  Mr. 
Oxenham  hji.s  formed  the  unqualified  conclusion,  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  was 
"  already  in  use  among  the  Jews "  before  taught  to  His  disciples  by  our 
Blessed  Lord.  It  is  this  assertion  which  I  described  as  an  absurd  exaggera- 
tion ;  and  which,  considering  the  confident,  off'-hand  way  in  which  it  was 
propounded,  and  the  character  of  the  subject,  I  deemed  to  be  "  scandalous : " 
— whether  justly  or  not  I  must  now,  sir,  leave  it  to  my  readers  to  judge. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Oxenham's  defence — that  he  quoted  from  Mohler, — 
and  his  complaint  against  me  on  that  score,  I  can  only  reply  by  fairly  acknow- 
ledging that  until  I  read  his  letter  I  shared  the  error  of  "  Sacerdos,"  and 
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could  not  have  believed  that  any  writer  before  him  had  fallen  into  so 
gross  an  exaggeration.  I  must,  however,  remind  Mr.  Oxenham,  that  in 
no  sense  would  that  authoi's  work  form  part  of  a  "  Biblical  library  ; " 
that  Mdhler  is  no  authority  himself  upon  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  that, 
moreover,  he  gives  no  proofs  for  his  opinion.  Mohler*s  ipse  dixit  cannot 
alter  fa^ia.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  committed  such  a  blunder  ;  and 
that  his  admirer  so  blindly  followed  him  without  investigation  or  proof. 
Finally,  it  is  to  be  noticed  .that  the  foot-note  quoting  the  "  Symbolism,"  in 
Mr.  Oxenham*s  book,  is  not  appended  to  the  sentence  criticised  by  me 
(probably  through  some  error  of  the  printer),  but  to  the  following  sentence, 
which  contains  no  reference  whatever  to  the  Lord's  Prayer.  It  could  not 
therefore  have  occurred  to  me  that  by  consulting  the  passage  of  Mohler  to 
which  reference  is  made,  I  should  find  anything  to  the  purpose. 

August  22,  1865. 

So  far  our  correspondent.  We  must  now  say  our  own  say 
on  the  editorial  notice  of  Mr.  Oxenham^s  work ;  and  according 
to  the  laudable  custom  which  prevails  in  such  cases,  we  must 
Begin  by  making  whatever  retractation  or  amende  is  rendered 
necessary  by  fuller  information.  Our  correspondent  has  pointed 
out,  that  by  some  error  of  the  printer  Mr.  Oxenham^s  asterisk 
was  misplaced ;  and  that  as  the  page  stands,  no  note  whatever 
is  appended  to  the  sentence  which  speaks  of  the  Lord^s  Prayer. 
It  appears,  however,  that  Mr.  Oxenham  intended  to  make  his 
statement  simply  on  Mohler^s  authority,  and  to  quote  that  divine 
in  corroboration  at  the  foot  of  his  page.  Such  a  course  was 
certainly  open  to  no  kind  of  censure.  Far  less  could  it  aflford 
any  ground  for  our  inference,  that  henceforth  '^  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  reasonable  readers  to  accept  any  one  statement  of  his 
simply  on  his  authority ; ''  and  that  ^'  no  reasonable  man  can 
now ''  trust  the  accuracy  of  "  Mr.  Oxenham^s  facts  and 
quotations.^^  We  retract,  therefore,  absolutely  and  ex  animo, 
these  imputations,  and  beg  our  readers  to  treat  them  as  though 
they  had  never  been  made. 

We  cannot,  however,  generally  apologize  for  them ;  because 
we  think  that  everything  we  intended  to  say  was  quite  borne 
out  by  that  aspect  of  the  case  which  came  before  us.  It  was  no 
fault  of  ours  that  Mr.  Oxenham's  asterisk  was  misplaced ;  nor 
had  we  any  means  of  guessing  that  Mohler  had  preceded  that 
gentleman  in  his  statement.*    The  statement  itself,  was,  to  say 

*  The  present  writer  was  a  little  suiprised,  at  first,  that<  he  should  have  so 
totally  forgotten  Mohler^s  advocacy  of  this  most  extrabrdinaiy  thesis.  He 
has  now,  however,  found  the  explanation  of  this  circumstance.  He  read  the 
'^  Symbolism  **  in  a  French  translation  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  French  trans- 
lator gives  a  totally  different  turn  to  the  sentence.  These  are  his  words : — 
'^  Mais  s'ils  avoient  su  que  le  fond  de  cette  pri^re  6toit  d4j^  connu  parmi  les 
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the  least,  most  stai*tling.  A  disciplo  said  to  our  Lord,  ''  Teach 
us  to  i^ray ;  ^^  and  Mr.  Oxcnham  would  have  us  believe  that 
Jesus  answered  by  merely  reciting  a  form  of  prayer  ''already 
in  use  among  the  Jews/^  Moreover,  this  statement,  as  it  is 
most  startling,  so  also  is  most  certainly  and  indubitably 
erroneous.  Yet,  as  it  appeared,  from  some  extraordinary  mis- 
conception, the  author  spoke  of  this  most  startling  falsehood 
as  of  a  well-known  and  established  fact.  Such  a  circumstance 
would  have  evidenced  so  grave  a  fault  of  memory,  so  curious 
an  inaccuracy  of  thought,  that  no  reasonable  man  could  have 
been  thencerorth  prepared  to  accept  any  general  fact  whatever 
on  Mr.  Oxcnhinn^s  authority.  He  says,  indeed,  truly,  that  even 
on  our  original  supposition  we  should  have  had  no  right  to 
impugn  the  accuracy  of  his  "  quotations '' ;  for  the  word 
'^ quotations'^  (wo  were  writing  in  great  haste)  was  inaptly 
chosen  to  express  our  meaning.  Actual  quotations  occupy  a 
coni]-)aratively  small  part  of  his  volume;  those  portions  of  it 
which  we  intended  to  express  by  that  word,  are  the  summaries 
which  he  so  frequently  gives  of  the  various  theological  views, 
advocated  respectively  by  this  or  that  individual  or  school. 
Had  the  sup])osition  been  true  on  which  our  remarks  proceeded, 
no  reasonable  man  would  have  attached  the  shghtest  value  to 
these  summaries ;  proceeding  (as  they  would  then  have  pro- 
ceeded) from  so  singularly  puzzle-headed  -and  inaccurate  a 
thinker.  AVe  must  express,  however,  our  sincere  apolofflr  for 
having  used  the  word  ''  quotations,^^  which  was  a  very  inac- 
curnte  expression  of  our  thought. 

Sir.  Oxeiiham  complains  of  our  having  occupied  so  large  a 
portion  of  our  notice,  with  a  criticism  of  one  line  in  a  volume 
of  250  pages.  But  it  is  really  difficult  so  to  arrange  an  adverse 
criticism,  as  to  satisfy  the  criticised  party.  Is  an  unfavourable 
"  short  notice '^  in  itself  permissible?  The  reply  will  hardly 
bo  in  the  negative :  yet  whatever  lino  it  takes  tiiere  is  an 
opening  for  objection.  If  we  dwell  on  individual  passages, 
complaint  is  made  that  we  neglect  the  pervading  spirit:  if  wc 
animadvert  on  the  pervading  spirit,  it  is  alleged  that  we  confine 
ourselves  to  vagno  generalities.  Wc  incline  to  think  that  our 
notice  of  this  volume  approached  the  happy  mean.  The  edi- 
torial notice  refen^ed  to  it  as  a  whole ;  the  correspondent's  com- 
munication to  one  amazing  statement  in  particular.  The  fact 
is  simply  this.  AVe  had  read  the  work  carefully  through,  and 
many  parts  of  it  more  than  once,  and  we  had  sketched  in  our 
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mind  the  notice  we  should  give.  Quite  unexpectedly,  a  priest, 
who  gives  his  chief  study  to  Bibhcal  inquiries,  proposed  to 
send  us  a  criticism  on  the  statement  concerning  which  so  much 
has  now  been  said.  We  accepted  the  proposal  with  great 
pleasure  for  two  reasons  : — (1)  the  matter  itself  is  one  of  much 
interest  and  importance :  and  (2)  it  had  a  very  close  bearing 
on  the  value  of  the  work  ;  for  so  extraordinary  a  misconception 
as  that  into  which  its  writer  seemed  to  have  fallen,  was  calcu- 
lated greatly  to  disparage  its  historical  value.  When  the  com- 
munication reached  us,  we  were  still  more  pleased  that  we  had 
accepted  it ;  for  its  execution  seemed  admirable.  Mr.  Oxenham^s 
own  letter,  indeed,  affords  an  indirect  testimony  to  the  unanswer- 
able force  of  that  argument  which  it  draws  out ;  for  although 
he  does  not  abandon  his  thesis,  yet  he  "will  not  stay  to  discuss ^^ 
its  truth,  nor  will  he  even  in  passing  express  his  own  continued 
belief  of  it.  It  turns  out,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Oxenham's  state- 
ment does  not  injure  his  own  historical  credit :  yet  in  another 
respect  the  importance  is  even  greater  than  we  supposed  of 
encountering  it ;  for  if  so  considerable  a  writer  as  Mohler  was 
deluded  by  the  extravagant  falsehood  in  question,  it  was  high 
time  that  the  truth  should  be  clearly  affirmed  and  proved.  Mean- 
while our  own  editorial  notice  was  substantially  unaffected.  It 
extends  over  nearly  two  pages,  which  is  surely  a  most  suffi- 
cient allowance  ;  and  (except  in  its  incidental  reference  to  our 
correspondent's  communication)  it  is  not  by  one  line  cither 
shorter  or  longer,  than  it  would  have  been  had  that  communica- 
tion never  appeared. 

From  the  dimensions  of  our  notice,  we  proceed  to  its  sub- 
stance. Our  criticisms  on  the  volume  were  these:  (1)  "It 
shows  throughout  real  sincerity  of  purpose. '^  (2)  "  It  shows 
occasionally  much  devotional  feeling."  (3)  "  Various  inci- 
dental remarks,  especially  on  devotional  subjects,  are  original 
and  forcible."  (4)  "  The  collection  of  facts  and  quotations  is 
extremely  interesting."  (5)  "  No  reasonable  man,"  however, 
"  can  now  trust  the  accuracy  "  of  these.  (6)  "  As  a  work  of 
thought  and  combination,  it  is  certainly  below  par."  (7) 
Its  tone  is  disgustingly  pretentious  throughout.  Of  these 
criticisms,  we  have  now  absolutely  retracted  the  fifth ;  and  we 
suppose  the  author  makes  no  complaint  of  the  first  four :  we 
have,  therefore,  to  vindicate  only  the  two  last.  But  their  very 
enumeration  will  have  been  to  some  a  matter  of  surprise. 
To  read  Mr.  Oxenham's  letter,  it  would  be  supposed  that  our 
notice  had  been  one  mass  of  indiscriminate  invective ;  whereas 
four  comments  out  of  seven  were  favourable.  The  author 
may  say,  indeed,  that  we  dwelt  at  very  much  greater  length  on 
the  faults,  than  on  the  excellences,  which  we  ascribed  to  his 
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work  :  but  our  reply  is  obvious ;  viz.,  that  it  is  far  more  incum- 
bent on  a  critic  to  give  grounds  for  his  blame  than  for  his 
praise. 

For  a  reason  which  will  presently  appear,  we  begin  with  our 
seventh  criticism  ;  and  we  here  repeat  at  length  the  passage 
which  conveyed  it : — 

In  company  with  this  intellectual  poverty  is  to  be  found  throughout  a  pre- 
tentiousness of  tone — a  claim  of  superior  enlightenment  and  exceptional  im- 
partiality— which  no  one  can  help  observing ;  and  at  which  no  right-minded 
person,  when  he  does  observe  it,  can  help  being  disgusted.  This  sad  self- 
exhibition  culminates  perhaps  in  his  condescending  expression  of  opinion,  that 
"  the  Summa  of  S.  Thomas  is  no  mean  performance  : "  a  remark,  which,  con- 
sidering the  writer^s  age  and  position,  will  hardly  be  matehcd  for  impertinence 
and  affectation. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  support  by  definite  argument 
the  general  opinion  expressed  in  this  extract:  the  ultimate 
appeal  must  bo  to  the  judgment  of  sober  and  right-minded 
Catholics,  who  read  the  book.  But  as  we  speak  of  ^'  this  sad 
self-exhibition^^  as  '^  culminating  *'  in  one  particular  instance, 
we  may,  at  all  events,  explain  and  defend  our  general  judgment, 
by  dwelling  a  little  on  this  one  instance.  Mr.  Oxenham's 
whole  passage,  containing  the  quoted  words,  runs  thus :  the 
italics  are  our  own  : — 

The  scholastic  age,  of  which  S.  Anslem  is  the  pioneer,  attained  its  zenith  in 
the  thirteenth  century  with  the  seraphic  and  angelic  doctors,  as  they  are 
called,  Bonavcnture  and  Aquinas,  and  may  be  said  to  last  till  the  Reformation, 
tliough  it  has  no  great  names  to  show  after  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Tliat  was  a  period  when  history,  criticism,  ami  philosophy  were  almost  un- 
known. Latin  was  the  common  tongue  of  the  learned,  and  for  the  most  port 
they  understood  no  other  except  their  own.  They  had  little  knowledge  of 
tlie  past  experience  of  the  Church,  and  little  anticipation  of  her  future.  All 
tliis  was  a  serious  drawback  to  theological  study.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
whole  speculative  intellect  of  Europe  was  concentrated  upon  it,  for  as  yet  it 
bad  no  rival  in  the  world  of  thought ;  and  this  could  not  but  lead  to  a  great 
expansion  and  development  of  theological  ideas  within  a  certain  range,  and  be 
productive  of  pennanent  results.  But  it  followed  also  from  so  laige  an  ex- 
penditure of  intellectual  energy  on  so  narrow  a  field,  and  from  the  onesidcd- 
ncss  of  its  analytical  method,  that  many  trifling  or  incongruous  questions 
would  be  mooted,  there  woiUd  be  much  mere  playing  with  edged  tools,  and 
many  an  elaborate  edifice  would  be  reared  on  the  sand,  which  the  advancing 
tide  of  sounder  knowledge  must  inevitably  sweep  away.  Still,  with  whatever 
shortcomings,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  scholasticism  is  an  important  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  one  which  requires  to  be  studied  in 
tracing  the  development  of  doctrine.  If  the  then  condition  of  European 
society  imposed  restrictions  on  the  progress  of  theological  science,  which  were 
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not  the  fault  but  the  misfortunes  of  its  votaries,  if  many  who  pursued  it  were 
little  better  than  triflcrs  or  sophists,  wo  must  never  forget  that  it  also  com- 
manded the  service  of  the  acutest  mtellects,  and  the  devotion  of  the  most 
saintly  hearts.  TJie  Summa  of  S.  Tlwmvas  is  no  mean  performance^  though 
much  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  on  which  it  is  based  may  have  since  be- 
come obsolete,  and  he  has  made  lasting  contribtUions  to  the  science  of  Christian 
Ethics ;  whatever,  again,  may  be  thought  of  the  supplementary  details  of 
S.  Bonaventure's  Life  of  Christ,  none  will  dispute  the  spirit  of  ardent  piety 
which  breathes  in  every  page  (pp.   74-5). 

With  this  passage  we  may  profitably  collate  one  found  in 
the  preface : — 

It  is  of  the  last  importance  that,  at  this  supreme  crisis  of  her  history, 
her  children  should  be  closely  united,  and  well  equipped  to  meet  the  coming 
foe,  not  with  the  blunted  or  misshapen  implements  of  a  ruder  Mxa/rfare  and  a 
coarser  age,  but  with  weapons  forged  and  polished  fresh  in  the  armoury  of 
wisdom,  of  justice,  and  of  tnith  (p.  xlix). 

Now  it  has  no  bearing  on  our  present  task  to  vindicate  the 
scholastic  theology  against  these  aspersions;  but  all  who 
read  the  above  passages,  and  he  also  who  wrote  them,  must 
agree  with  us,  that  they  express  at  least  the  following  opinion. 
"  The  method  and  principles  by  which  the  ancient  scholastics 
cultivated  theology,  are  not  suitable  to  the  necessities  of  our 
times  and  to  the  progress  of  the  sciences/^  They  contain, 
indeed,  a  good  deal  more  than  this ;  but  no  one  will  say  that 
they  contain  less.  The  author,  however,  cannot  possibly  be 
ignorant,  that  within  the  year  this  proposition  in  these  precise 
terms  (Syllabus,  prop,  xiii.)  has  been  condemned  by  the  Holy 
Father,  as  one  among  ^^tho  chief  errors  of  our  age;^'  as  one 
among  the  symptoms  of  that  ^^  dire  plague,^^  which  he  warns 
his  "  most  dear  children,^^  ^^  altogether  to  abhor  and  avoid : '' 
nor  can  ho  be  ignorant  that  the  whole  Episcopate  has  accepted 
this  pronouncement.*  That  the  decisions  of  this  Encyclical 
and  Syllabus  are  infallible  in  the  strictest  sense,  is  no  private 
fancy  of  our  own.  The  French  bishops,  to  go  no  further, 
"  regard  such  infallibility  as  an  elementary  and  familiar  por- 
tion of  Christian  doctrine,^^  ^^  contained  in  the  very  catechism  ; '' 
our  own  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury  doubts  whether  he  can  even  g^ve 

*  We  may  here  repeat  an  explanation  which  we  have  already  made  twice 
n  this  Revieic.  A  Catholic  is  required  by  the  Church  to  deny  that  the  scho- 
lastic theology  is  obsolete,  and  unsuited  to  these  times  ;  but  he  is  by  no  means 
required  to  deny  that  there  are  other  kinds  of  theological  study  eminently 
serviceable  and  even  indispensable.  He  must  not  regard  scholasticism  as 
"  the  blunted  or  misshapen  instrument  of  a  ruder  warfare  and  a  coarser  age  ; " 
but  he  may  quite  admit — as,  indeed,  who  can  doubt  ? — that  it  will  not  suffice 
in  these  days  by  itself  for  necessary  purposes,  whether  of  defence  or  attack. 
VOL.  V. — NO.  X.   [New  Sericff,']  z 
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the  name  of  Catholic  to  those  who  question  this  infallibility ; 
the  Cardinal  Vicar  of  Eome,  writing  under  the  Pope^a  own 
eyes  a  pastoral  address  to  the  Pope^s  own  diocese^  says  that 
the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus  ^'  are  to  be  received  as  the  very 
word  of  God/^  on  pain  of  losing  Heaven.* 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  No  Catholic  can  be  so  shameless 
as  to  say,  that  so  solemn  a  pronouncement  has  no  significance 
whatever;  that  the  Pope^s  spiritual  children  may  proceed,  both 
in  thought  and  act,  just  as  though  it  had  never  been  issued. 
Consequently,  even  the  most  disloyal  admit  in  theory  that  it 
binds  to  "  respectful  silence  ;^'  that  no  one  is  at  liberty  openly  to 
contradict  it.  Yet  this,  and  no  less,  is  what  Mr.  Oxenham  has 
done.  Ho  has  treated  this  solemn  instruction  of  the  whole 
Ecclcsia  Docens,  as  though  it  did  not  exist;  as  an  empty 
breath ;  as  an  unmeaning  impertinence.  In  daring  interiorly 
to  dissent  from  this  instruction,  he  has  disentitled  himself  to 
Jill  confidence  on  the  part  of  sound  believers  ;  but  in  publish- 
ing this  dissent — in  arguing  for  it  without  reserve  and  without 
shame — he  has  placed  himself  in  an  attitude  of  flagrant  re- 
bellion against  his  divinely-appointed  teachers,  which  would 
justify  a  Catholic  reviewer  in  any  treatment  of  him  except  only 
misrepresentation . 

Wo  now  approach  the  point  at  which  we  have  been  aiming. 
There  are  two  different  courses  open  to  a  spiritual  rebel.  Somo 
of  the  class  adopt  a  passionate  and  violent  line  of  opposition ; 
they  declaim  passionately  and  violently  against  the  decree 
which  condemns  them,  and  fly  off  to  the  very  opposite  extreme 
in  sheer  defiance.  Others,  among  whom  we  must  rank  our 
author,  adopt  a  patronizing  tone.  ^^  It  is  true,^^  he  says  in  effect, 
^^  that  those  whom  God  has  appointed  to  teach  me  are  narrow, 
"  imbecile,  and  rotrogmde  in  their  ideas :  but  I  will  not  on 
^^  that  account  imitate  their  intellectual  feebleness ;  I  will  not 
'^  on  that  account  rush  into  an  opposite  view,  no  less  narrow 
"  and  one-sided  than  theirs.  My  mind  is  philosophical  and 
"  impartial.  I  should  scorn  as  much  the  being  betrayed  into 
"  one  extreme  by  antipathy  to  my  teachers,  as  the  being  be- 
"  traycd  into  another  by  dociUty  to  them.  When  the  Church 
*'  decrees  that  scholasticism  is  suitable  to  the  necessity  of  our 
'^  times  and  the  advance  of  science,  she  says  what  is  too 
'^  absurd  to  need  refutation.  ITie  scholastic  theologians  knew 
'^  neither  history,  criticism,  nor  philosophy ;  while  their  ana- 
^^  lytical  method  was  incurably  onesided.  Yet  the  Churches 
^^  absurd  doctrine  about  them  shall  not  drive  me  iiito  an 
^^  opposite  doctrine  equally  absurd ;    it   shall  not   make  me 


*  Dublin  Eeview  for  July,  pp.  125, 129,  note,  and  131. 
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unjufit  to  those  writers,  who  have  been  admired  with  such 
exaggeration.  Their  defects  at  last  were  rather  their 
^'  misfortune  than  their  fault,  and  there  is  much  more  excuse 
'^  for  them  than  for  those  who  nowadays  extol  them.  Their 
^'  intellects  were  often  of  the  acutest,  and  their  piety  of  the 
"  warmest.  S.  Thomas  has  been  cried  up  as  the  Church's 
^'  greatest  systematic  theologian ;  and  there  are  absurd  stories 
''  afloat  as  to  the  reverence  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
Fathers  of  Trent.  Very  Jittle  notion  had  these  good 
Fathers  what  theology  really  means :  yet  I  will  not  be  led 
by  their  uncritical  simplicity  into  an  injustice.  I  will  pre- 
serve my  superior  enlightenment  and  my  exceptional  im- 
partiality j  and  I  will  candidly  say  that  the  Summa  at  last 
^is  no  mean  performance.'  Its  dogmatical  statements,  in- 
deed, cannot  maintain  their  ground,  penetrated  as  they  are 
by  an  obsolete  Aristotelism ;  and  much  even  of  its  ethical 
system  will  not  bear  consideration.  Yet  S.  Thomas  has 
really  made  some  ^  lasting  contributions '  to  this  latter 
science;  and  I  (who  am  not  like  other  men)  will  not  go 
the  length  of  sajring  that  his  whole  work  is  worthless  for-all 
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"  permanent  purposes.^' 

It  may  or  may  not  be  true,  that  the  "  violent  and  passionate'^ 
line  of  spiritual  rebellion  is  the  more  morally  censurable ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  '^  candid  and  patronizing ''  atti- 
tude is  far  more  trying  to  an  ordinary  man's  patience,  and  (to  re- 
peat our  former  expression)  far  more  disgusting.  It  would  be 
disgusting,  if  assumed  by  a  writer  of  mature  years,  vast  learning, 
established  character;  what  then  shall  we  say  of  it  when 
adopted  by  one  of  Mr.  Oxenham's  ^^  age  and  position"  ? 

We  can  now  then  explain  a  circumstance  on  which  Mr. 
Oxenham  lays  gr6at  stress :  viz.,  our  harsh  and  uncourteous 
language.  We  should  be  ashamed  of  using  such  language 
towards  any  loyal  and  humble  Catholic,  however  great  might  be 
the  intellectual  defects  of  his  publication;  but  towards  one 
who  writes  after  our  author's  fashion,  we  consider  that  we 
should  use  much  plainness  of  speech  :  we  will  always  aim,  by 
God's  help,  (1)  at  representing  him  fairly,  and  (2)  at  speaking 
of  him  harshly  and  severely.  If  we  notice  a  work  of  his  at 
all,  we  are  bound  to  notice  (according  to  the  best  of  our  judg- 
ment) its  excellences  no  less  than  its  defects ;  and  our  reader 
has  seen  that  in  this  in^ance  we  are  far  from  having  neglected 
this  duty.  We  ended  with  the  remark,  which  was  most  true, 
that,  "  if  we  could  honestly  say  more  than  we  have  said  in 
praise  of  his  volume  we  should  have  been  glad  to  do  so."  * 


*  We  regret  that  it  did  not  occur  to  us  to  praiae  the'  writer's  style  and 
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But  when  we  have  honestly  to  express  intellectual  disparage- 
ment of  such  a  writer,  we  will  not  wrap  up  our  meaning  in 
implications  and  circumlocutions,  but  we  will  express  it  in  all 
straightforwardness  and  unreserve. 

Our  disgust  at  the  pretentiousness  of  his  tone  was  oven 
increased  by  the  remembrance,  that  he  of  all  writers  in  the 
world — so  poor  a  thinker,  so  weak  a  reasoner,  so  shallow  a 
philosopher, — ^had  less  right  than  another  to  assume  such  airs. 
His  volume,  we  said  too  mildly,  ^'  as  a  work  of  thought  and 
combination  is  certainly  below  par/^  or,  to  speak  more 
plainly,  it  is  deplorably  deficient  in  intellectual  and  philoso- 
phical power.  To  our  mind  this  is  visible  in  every  page. 
Seldom  have  wo  met  a  book  on  so  noble  a  theme,  which  was, 
intellectually  speaking,  so  poverty-stricken  and  meagre ;  and 
we  cannot  but  think  that  if  the  author,  instead  of  "  candidly 
and  dispassionately  "  appreciating  the  scholastics,  had  applied 
himself  to  their  study  with  that  reverence  and  docility  which 
the  Church  inculcates,  he  might  have  acquired  at  least  some 
little  power  of  analysis  and  combination."  We  had  no  room, 
however,  to  illustrate  our  criticism  from  all  those  successive 
pages,  which  give  us  abundant  ground  for  our  remark;  and 
being  obliged,  therefore,  to  make  a  selection,  we  thought  that 
''  we  could  not  act  more  fairly  than  by  illustrating  it,  firstly, 
from  the  general  argument  of  his  Introduction ;  and,  secondly, 
from  the  general  argument  of  his  treatise." 

As  to  the  former — his  treatise  on  the  principle  of  develop- 
ment— ^we  told  the  exact  truth  when  we  said,  in  our  notice, 
that  we  had  opened  it  with  high  expectations  and  'closed  it 
in  blank  disappointment.  The  author  merely  recounts  in  it 
those  obvious  common-places  of  the  subject,  which  are  familiar 
to  all  who  oven  dabble  in  such  matters ;  while  as  to  the  real 
difficulties  which  beset  the  question,  he  displays  a  bUssfol 
unconsciousness,  which  one  might  almost  envy.  What  is  the 
intellectual  objection  which,  more  than  all  others  put  together, 
indisposes  a  thoughtful  inquirer  to  the  development  theory  ? 
Notoriously  that  which  concerns  the  fulness  of  Apostolic 
l')wwlcihjf\  This  is  the  very  difficulty  on  which  P.  Newman 
laid  so  much  stress  when  writing  against  Catholics.*      "  The 


command  of  liiiigiiaj^o,  wliioli  arc  admirsible.  Our  only  misgiving  is,  whether 
liis  sini^iilar  power  of  exprt^ssint;  himself  in  beautiful  Euf^lish,  does  not  some- 
times lead  him  to  mistake  oxcpii.sitenerjs  of  expression  for  vigour  and 
ori^nnality  of  thou*(ht. 

*  For  instance,  ''  Let  us  come  to  the  plain  question,  Does  the  Chnrch,  ac- 
cording; to  ]iomani>st!>,  know  more  than  the  Apostles  knew  ?" — BriHA  CfriHo 
for  January,  1840,  p.  50. 
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Apostles/*  we  said  in  our  notice,  ^'  having  received  their 
knowledge  of  these  doctrines  by  immediate  inspiration, 
apprehended  them  with  immeasurably  greater  fuhiess  and  heen^ 
nes8  than  are  obtainable  by  an  ordinary  uninspired  Catholic 
of  that  or  of  any  later  period/*  If  this  be  admitted — and  he 
would  be  a  bold  man  who  should  question  it*-^how  can  we 
account  for  the  fact  (if  fact  it  be)  that  those  who  were  taught 
immediately  by  the  Apostles,  knew  so  much  less  of  dogma 
than  Catholics  know  at  the  present  day  ?  Our  readers  will 
be  amazed  at  the  statement  which  we  are  going  to  make,  but 
which  nevertheless  is  literally  true.  From  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  his  treatise  ou  development,  the  author  has  not  a 
syllable  which  would  show,  that  this  most  obvious  and  elemen- 
tary of  diflBculties  has  even  occurred  to  him.  Nay,  so  unfa- 
miliar is  it  to  his  thoughts,  that  now  we  have  drawn  his 
attention  to  it  he  fails  to  understand  us.  Our  words  above 
quoted,  one  would  think,  are  plain  enough ;  but,  in  his  letters, 
he  declares  that  we  have  accused  him  of  ignoring  (not  the 
fuLiess  of  Apostolic  knowledge,  but)  ^^  the  immediate  inspira- 
tion of  the  Apostles.**  This  would  certainly  have  been  a 
"  monstrous  assertion  **  on  our  part ;  but  we  never  thought  of 
making  it. 

We  proceeded  further.  We  said  that  his  language  would 
give  us  too  much  warrant  for  maintaining,  that  he  not  only 
ignores  this  fulness  of  Apostolic  knowledge,  but  even  denies 
it ;  and  we  quoted  two  sentences  of  his  which  in  their  obvious 


'*■  "  That  the  later  doctors  of  the  Church  were  wiser  than  the  Apostles 
in  faith,  or  possessed  more  explicit  faith  than  the  Apostles, .  .  .  is  [a  pro- 
position] commonly  reprobated  by  theologians  even  as  temerarious :  for  to  these 
Jesus  Cnrist  specially  promised  *  He  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  shall  re- 
mind you  of  all  which  I  have  said  to  you;'  and  again,  *  All  things  which  I 
know  from  the  Father  I  have  made  knovni  to  you  :'....  And  reason 
seems  to  show  this;  for  they  were  the  teachers  of  the  faith  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  therefore  the  Church's  faith  is  said  to  be  founded  on  the  Apostles' : 
it  cannot,  therefore,  be  greater  in  the  Church  than  it  was  in  them."— -(Suarez, 
De  Fide  J  d.  ii.  s.  6,  n.  10).  "  We  may  distinguish  a  twofold  order  of  pro- 
positions, which,  as  time  advances,  are  explicitly  believed.  For  some  belong, 
as  it  were,  to  the  substance  of  the  mysteries :  as  in  the  mystery  of  the  Incar- 
nation, that  Christ  had  two  wills  ;  and  in  the  mystery  of  the  Eucharist,  that 
the  substance  of  bread  does  not  remain  after  the  consecration.  And  concern- 
ing matters  of  this  kind,  it  is  to  be  believed,  that  they  were  known  by  the 
Apostles  not  implicitly  oiilyhut  explicitly:  for  they  had  excellent  understanding 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  all  mysteries  appertaining  to  the  tradition  of  faith. 
But  there  are  other  contingent  propositions  which,  in  the  Apostles'  time,  had 
never  come  to  pass;  as,  that  this  is  the  true  Pontiff,  that  this  is  a  true  Council, 
and  the  like  :  and  it  was  not  necessary  that  these  propositions  should  be  known 
to  the  Apostles  explicitly,  but  only  in  the  general ;  because  it  was  not 
necessary  that  all  future  things  should  be  revealed  to  them." — Jb,  n.  18, 
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sense  contain  such  denial.  In  addressing  ourselves,  Mr.  Ox- 
enham  does  not  refer  to  these  sentences :  but  in  his  letter  to 
the  Tablet  he  does ;  and  does  not  even  allege  that  we  have 
misunderstood  their  meaning.  On  the  latter  of  these  two 
sentences  he  remarks,  that  it  contains  ''a  simile  obvious 
as  soon  as  stated  to  any  one  who  accepts  the  theoiy  of  develop- 
ment at  all."  What  shallow  recklessness  !  Every  one,  then, 
•^  who  accepts  the  theory  of  development  at  all,"  must  hold 
tliat  "the  knowledge  of  dogma  possessed  by  S.  Peter  or  S, 
Paul  was  as  inferior  in  its  reach  to  that  obtainable  by ''  a 
modern  CathoKc  "  as  the  size  of  an  acorn  is  inferior  to  the 
size  of  an  oak,  and  as  the  extent  of  mathematical  axioms  is 
inferior  to  the  whole  extent  of  mathematical  science."  We 
need  hardly  say  that  if  this  were  indeed  the  case,  the  theory 
of  development  should  be  profoundly  abhorred  by  every 
devout  Christian.* 

On  the  former  of  the  two  senteuces  quoted  by  us  from  his 
Essay,  he  remarks,  that  it  is  taken  from  Dr.  DoUinger  (of  which 
we  were  of  course  well  aware,  because  he  had  said  so),  and  that 
"  may  settle  as  we  please  with  that  distinguished  prelate  and  we 
divine  the  charge  of  ignoring  or  denying  the  first  elements  of 
Christianity  and  Church  history."  The  drift  of  which  remark 
seems  to  be,  that  Dr.  Dollinger  is  so  undeniably  orthodox,  that 
whatever  he  says  must  be  considered  by  docile  Catholics, 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  consistent  with  sound 
doctrine.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Oxenham  claims  a  far  more 
unreserved  degree  of  interior  assent  for  Dr.  Dollinger's 
teaching,  than  for  the  solemn  pronouncements  of  the  whole 
Errlrsin  Dorniii ;  since  these  (as  we  have  seen)  he  has  no 
scruple  whatever  in  flatly  contradicting.  He  would  seem, 
indeed,  as  blissfully  unconscious  on  the  estimation  in  which 
Dr.  Dollinger  is  held  by  good  Catholics,  as  he  is  on  the 
theological  matters  to  which  we  just  now  alluded.  In  reply, 
however,  to  his  remark,  we  need  only  make  the  obvious  answer, 
that  if  we  were  criticising  '^  that  distinguished  prelate  and 
divine,"  we   should  no  doubt  do  our  best  to  "settle" -the 


*  How  widely  different  is  F.  Newman's  language!  "The  spontaneons 
process  which  goes  on  within  the  mind  itself  is  higher  and  choicer  than  that 
which  is  logical.  .  .  .  Thus  the  Holy  Apostles  would  hiow  without  woida 
all  tlio  truths  concerning  the  hi<jh  doctrines  of  theology,  which  controYenialistB 
lifter,  them  have  piously  and  charitably  reduced  to /ormwZ«.  .  ,  .  Thus 
S.  Justin  or  S.  Iren.Tus  might  be  without  any  digested  ideas  of  Piirgatoiy  or 
Original  Sin,  yet  have  an  intense  feeling  whicn  they  liad  not  defined  or  located 
both  of  the  fault  of  our  first  nature  and  the  liabilities  of  our  nature  re- 
generate. .  .  .  Thus  S.  Ignatius  Loyola,  while  yet  an  7(w?€ar?ierfn«opA^yt«, 
was  favoured  with  transcendent  perceptions  of  the  Holy  Trinity  during  his 
penance  at  Manresa." — Essay  on  Developin^it,  p.  83. 
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matter  with  him ;  but  that  our  present  concern  is  with  Mr. 
Oxenham,  who  has  appropriated  Dr.  Bollinger's  sentiment  as 
his  own. 

Nothing  indeed  is  more  curious,  in  one  so  rebelKous  against 
those  teachers  whom  God  has  set  over  him,  than  his  self-abandon- 
ing submission  to  those  whom  he  has  set  over  himself.  Mohler, 
e.g.,  puts  forth  an  astonishing  and  unheard-of  statement  about 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Mr.  Oxenham  swallows  it  with  a  ready 
faith  which  it  is  marvellous  to  contemplate.  Suppose  some 
unfortunate  scholastic  had  made  this  egregious  blunder: 
when  should  we  have  heard  the  last  of  his  ^^  uncritical  spirit,'' 
his  "  incompetence  for  Biblical  investigation,"  "  the  injury 
done  by  such  men  to  a  good  cause,"  and  the  other  common- 
places familiar  to  Dr.  DoUinger's  school  ? 

Returning,  however,  to  the  question  of  Apostolic  know- 
ledge, we  will  quote  two  further  passages  from  the  Treatise 
on  Development.     In  page  xxviii.  we  have  the  foUoYiring : — 

There  was  an  expectatioD  of  Christ's  speedy  return,  which,  for  wise  reasons 
doubtless,  the  Apostles  were  suffered  to  entertain.  It  was  not  till  this  belief  died 
outy  that  room  was  left  for  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  to  occupy  men^s  thoughts, 
S.  Paul  had  spoken  of  the  fire  that  should  try  every  man's  work,  four  centuries 
before  the  full  significanee  of  his  words  began  to  be  apprehended. 

One  cannot  gather  from  this  most  confused  sentence 
whether,  according  to  our  author,  '^  the  doctrine  of  Purga- 
tory" dLid  or  did  not  ^^ occupy"  S.  Paul's  ''thoughts."  A 
syllogism  might  thus  be  constructed  from  Mr.  Oxenham's 
premisses  :—r"  Those  who  expected  Christ's  speedy  return 
had  no  room  left  for  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  to  occupy  their 
thoughts."  Major.  ''  But  S.  Paul,  '  for  wise  reasons,  doubt- 
less, was  suffered  to '  expect  Christ's  speedy  return."  Minor. 
What  is  the  legitimate  conclusion  from  these  two  pre- 
misses ?  That  S.  Paul's  mind  had  no  room  for  the  doctrine 
of  Purgatory ;  and,  though  many  of  his  disciples  died  in 
a  state  of  grace,  that  he  knew  less  than  we  do  what  imme- 
diately became  of  them.  Yet  in  his  very  next  words  the 
author  speaks  as  though  S.  Paul  did  know  about  Pur- 
gatory, and  spoke  of  it  as  of  ''the  fire  which  should  try 
every  man's  work."  Let  it  be  observed  once  for  all,  that  we 
are  not  here  attempting  to  solve  these  truly  arduous  questions : 
we  are  criticising  Mr.  Oxenham's  essay,  not  writing  one  of 
our  own ;  and  what  seems  to  us  (intellectually)  so  pitiable 
a  feature  in  the  essay  before  us  is,  that  (after  the  fashion  of 
shallow  and  random  writers)  its  author  sees  but  one  class  of 
facts,  but  one  set  of  principles ;  and  is  as  blind  as  any  bat  to 
all  difficulties  and  to  all  necessary  qualifications. 
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Then,  in  p.  xlvi.  lie  quotes  these  words  from  Mr.  Jowett : — 
"  To  attribute  to  S.  Paul  or  the  Twelve  the  abstract  notion  of 
Christian  truth  which  afterwards  sprang  up  in  the  Church,  is 
the  same  sort  of  anachronism  as  to  attribute  to  them  a  system 
of  philosophy/^  And  he  comments  on  them  by  adding,  "  This 
may  be  true/'  Good  God !  What  is  that  "  notion  of  Christian 
truth"  which  '^afterwards  sprang  up  in  the  Church/'  and  which 
Mr.  Oxenham  implies  to  be  a  just  and  accurate  notion,  but 
which  is  altogether  alien  to  the  Apostles'  mind,  and  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  them  without  "anachronism"? 

But  there  is  also  a  second  great  objection,  commonly  adduced 
against  the  development  theory,  of  which  the  author  seems  no 
less  profoundly  unconscious  than  of  that  which  we  have  just 
considered.  "  The  Bcclesia  Docens,"  we  observed  in  our  notice, 
"  has  in  every  age  taught "  certain  fundamental  "  doctrines 
truly  and  adequately  to  the  Christian  flock ;"  and  it  is  asked 
by  many,  how  this  fact  can  be  reconciled  with  the  supposition 
that  she  but  gradually  apprehended  them.  Let  us  take  in 
order  some  of  these  doctrines,  and  see  how  far  Mr.  Oxenham 
has  guarded  himself  against  this  very  obvious  and  reasonable 
objection.  We  will  begin  with  the  foundation  of  all,  the 
Blessed  Trinity. 

All  impartial  judges,  on  either  side,  arc  now  agreed  that  Petavius  is 
right  as  to  the  heterodox  language,  implying  often  heterodox  notions,  about  the 
Holy  Trinity,  which  many  ante-Nicenc  writers  use.  The  feet  that,  in  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  the  Holy  Ghost,  wTitten  expressly  against  heretics,  S. 
Basil  studiously  refrains  from  giving  him  the  name  of  Grod  (which  was  first 
done  by  the  Council  of  Alexandria  in  363)  would  alone  indicate  thifl.  So 
again,  Justin  Martyr  makes  the  Son  inferior  to  the  Father,  in  His  divine 
nature.  Athenagoras  and  Theophilus  of  Antioch  use  language  about  His 
Eternal  Generation,  which  sounds  thoroughly  Sabellian.  .  .  . 

Many  Fathers,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  in  aiding  with  the  Arians,  treat 
the  unity  of  Persons  in  the  Holy  Trinity  as  8i)ecific  rather  than  numerical 
It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar  examples  (pp.  xxvi- vii). 

Now  in  the  ante-Nicene,  no  less  than  in  the  following  cen- 
turies, either  the  Ecclcsia  Docens  taught  truly  and  adequately 
the  doctrine  of  the  TVinity,  or  she  did  not.  If  she  did  not, 
Christ's  promises  have  failed,  and  the  Church  has  failed  also. 
If  she  did,  how  can  it  have  happened  that  "  many  ante-Nicene 
writers  '^  had  ''  heterodox  notions ''  on  the  subject  f  that  the 
language  of  S.  Justin  Martyr  was  Arian  ?  of  Athenagoras 
and  Theophilus,  Sabellian  ?  of  many  even  post-Nicene  Fathers, 
Tritheistic  ?  What  objection  can  call  more  loudly  for  a  reply 
than  this  ?  Yet  to  the  author's  mind  it  seems  not  even  to 
have  occurred;  so  narrow  is  he,  and  so  incapable  of  looking  at 
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the  matter  from  any  point  of  view  but  his  own.  S.  Justin 
Martyr  "  makes  the  Son  inferior  to  the  Father  in  His  divine 
nature '' !  Why,  what  worse  did  Arius  do  ?  For  we  need 
not  point  out  that  that  is  no  Divine  Nature,  which  is  inferior 
to  another ;  and  as  to  the  word  "  God/^  it  was  applied  to  the 
Son  by  Arius  himself.*  How  could  it  have  been  that  S. 
Justin  said  with  impunity  in  the  third  century,  what  excited  the 
horror  of  all  Christendom  when  said  by  Arius  in  the  fourth  ? 
Was  the  ante-Nicene  Church  then  tolerant  of  Arianism  ? 
These  are  the  very  questions  which  our  author  was  called  jon  to 
face,  if  he  chose  to  vmte  on  development  at  alLf  What  shall 
be  said  of  the  Catholic,  who  passes  them  over  without  even 
the  profession  of  an  answer,  without  even  a  transient  mention  ? 

Aid  as  such  a  treatment  is  intellectually  coijtemptible,  so  it 
shows  the  strangest  deficiency  in  Catholic  instincts  and  loyalty. 
We  do  not  for  a  moment  suspect  that  Mr.  Oxenham  writes  with 
any  intention  of  stealthily  injuring  the  Church,  and  of  bringing 
on  her  disrespect  and  obloquy :  on  the  contrary,  as  we  said  in 
our  notice,  his  volume  "shows  throughout  real  sincerity  of 
purpose.^'  But  what  is  the  certain  efiect  of  such  language  as 
we  have  quoted  ?  The  author  makes  certain  statements,  of 
which  there  is  but  one  obvious  sense;  viz.,  that  the  Church 
before  Nicaea  tolerated  the  Arian  and  Sabellian  heresies,  and 
even  after  NicaBa  tolerated  or  encouraged  Tritheism.  And 
he  does  not  utter  one  syllable  to  defend  her  against  so  obvious 
and  so  absolutely  fatal  an  accusation. 

Next  on  the  Incarnation  : — 

Origen,  who  first  brings  out  the  reality  of  our  Lord's  Human  Soul, 
teaches  also  its  preexistence,  and  the  final  absorption  of  His  human  nature 
into  the  divine  ;  Hilary  and  Epiphanius  deny  the  union  of  His  divine  nature 
with  His  Body  during  the  period  between  death  and  resurrection  ;  S. 
Ambrose,  relying  on  a  mistaken  reading  of  CoL  ii.  15,  also  denies  its  imion 
with  the  Human  Soul ;  though  both  are  implied  in  the  Apostles'  Creed 
(p.  xxvi). 

We  are  not  denying  these  statements,  any  more  than  we 
deny  those  previously  quoted,  in  every  sense  which  they  may 
boar.  But  as  Mr.  Oxenham  has  chosen  ^^  to  rush  in  where '' 
men  much  abler  than  he  ^'  fear  to  tread,^^  we  have  a  right  to 
claim  of  him  a  direct  answer  to  such  questions  as  these.  (1 )  Did 
the  Ecclesia  Docens  teach  from  the  first  the  possession  by  our 
Lord  of  a  human  soul,  which  had  no  existence  previous  to  His 


*  See  Dublin  Review  for  June,  1845,  pp.  341,  2. 

t  See  F.  Newman's  very  thoughtful  and  considerate  language  quoted  in  a 
former  note  (p.  334). 
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conception  ?  (2)  By  what  means  did  ste  practically  inculcate 
this  truth  on  the  minds  of  her  children  ?  (3)  How  is  the  fact 
of  such  inculcation  compatible  with  Origen's  error,  and  with 
the  silence  of  earlier  Christians  on  the  subject  ?  We  may 
look  through  the  essay  in  vain  for  the  attempt  of  an  answer  to 
these,  or  to  any  other  really  important  questions. 
We  proceed  to  Original  Sin : — 

The  doctrine  of  original  siu  was  first  distinctly  laid  dovm  by  S.  Augustine 
in  controversy  with  the  Pelagians  in  the  fourth  century  ;  whence  it  is  obvious 
that  Mar/s  exemption  from  the  general  doom  could  not  be  taught  eariier  than 
that  (j).  xxii). 

Does  the  author  mean  to  say  that  Original  Sin  was  in  no 
sense  taught  by  the  Ecclesia  Docens,  before  S.  Augustine's 
time  ?  or  only  that  it  was  not  '^  distinctly  laid  down  '* — i,e, 
taught  by  tlie  imrilcular  meflwd  of  formal  and  scientific  state- 
ment ?  He  cannot  possibly  mean  the  former,  and  we  assame, 
therefore,  that  he  means  the  latter.  But  then,  how  can  it  be 
"obvious^'  that  the  Immaculate  Conception  might  not  also  have 
been  taught  from  the  first,  by  methods  similar  to  those  whereby 
the  Church  taught,  from  the  first,  Original  Sin  ?  We  are  not  at 
all  saying  that  it  icas  so  taught.  We  are  not  writing  an  essay 
on  development ;  we  are  only  commenting  on  Mr.  Oxenham's 
hopeless  confusion  of  thought. 

Lastly,  on  Grace,  Free  Will,  Justification  and  Merit. 

Later  on  [i.e.,  after  a.d.  787],  and  in  the  West,  the  subjective  questions  of 
grace  and  free  will,  first  mooted  l>y  S.  Augustine,  and  their  mutual  relations 
in  the  justificiition  of  man  (involving  the  doctrine  of  ("merit,"  so  strangely 
misundei-stood  afterwards)  presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  Chiurch. 

The  author  cannot  really  intend  to  deny  that  the  Ecclesia 
Doccns  from  the  very  first  taught  her  children,  by  some  method 
or  other,  some  doctrine  or  other,  on  grace,  free  will,  justification 
and  merit.  Yet  he  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  this  funda- 
mental aud  vitally  important  fact ;  and  merely  says,  that  about 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  these  ^^  questions  ^'  first  * 
"  presented  themselves  to  her  mind."  How  can  they  have  ^rst 
*"  presented  themselves  to  her  mind"  in  the  ninth  century,  if 
she  taught  a  certain  practical  doctrine  about  them  in  the  first  ? 
Ho  was  called  on  to  explain  this,  and  has  not  attempted  so 
to  do.f 


*  The  authors  precise  statement  is  that  these  questions  were  first  "mooted" 
by  S.  Auj^rustine,  and  that  after  a.d.  787  they  "presented  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  the  Church.'^ 

t  Here  again  contrast  F.  Newman's  well-weighed  and  cautious  exposition 
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As  if  to  crown  the  whole,  he  announces  (p.  3dx.)  that 
if  ^'  the  radical  principle ''  of  development  be  denied,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  sooner  or  later  compelled  to  surrender,  not  only 
later  definitions,  but  almost  every  belief  which  discriminates 
Christianity  from  the  higher  forms  of  natural  reli-gion.^'  Here, 
again,  we  do  not  deny  that  in  a  certain  sense,  which  it  was 
Mr.  Oxenham's  business  carefully  to  explain  and  guard,  these 
words  express  a  truth.  But  as  they  stand,  they  really  seem  to 
imply  that  the  "  undeveloped ''  dogma  of  the  Apostolic  age 
excluded  "  almost  every  belief  which  discriminates  Christianity 
from  the  higher  forms  of  natural  religion/'  Of  course,  he 
did  not  mean  this ;  and  it  is  very  far  from  clear  to  our  mind, 
that  he  meant  anything.  We  are  commenting  on  a  method  of 
exposition,  which  intellectually  is  so  narrow  and  imbecile,  while 
morally  it  is  so  reckless,  rash,  and  crude. 

In  one  word.  The  question  of  development  is  of  extreme 
importance  :  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Oxenham  has  at  all 
exaggerated  its  momentousness  at  the  present  period.  It  id 
for  this  very  reason,  that  we  are  indignant  at  such  a  handling  as 
he  has  given  to  it.  The  question  is  among  the  most  diflBcult 
of  our  time,  no  less  than  among  the  most  important;  and 
requires  for  its  due  treatment  a  rare  union  of  opposite  qualifi- 
cations. .  We  are  intensely  provoked,  when  we  find  it  thus 
trivially  and  feebly  touched  (as  it  were)  on  the  surface,  without 
one  particle  of  robust,  vigorous,  and  manly  thought. 

Let  us  sum  up  our  argument  and  see  where  it  stands.  We 
said  in  our  original  notice,  that  ^'  as  a  work  of  thought  and 
combination,''  Mr.  Oxenham's  volume  "is  certainly  below  par." 
We  proceeded  to  illustrate  this  "  firstly,  from  the  general  argu- 
ment of  his  Introduction," — i.e.  his  Essay  on  Development,— 
"  and  secondly,  from  the  general  argument  of  his  treatise." 
We  have  now  vindicated  our  former  illustration,  and  will  at 
once  proceed  to  the  latter.     Our  comment  was  the  following. 


of  the  doctrine  with  Mr.  Oxenhain's  one-sided  extrava^ce.  The  Catholic 
Church,  he  says,  "  is  the  organ  and  oracle,  and  nothing  else,  of  a  supernatural 
doctrine  which  is  independent  of  individuals,  given  once  for  all,  comingdovm 
from  tke  first  ages^  and  so  deeply  and,  intimately  embosomed  in  her,  that  it  can- 
not be  clean  torn  out  of  her,  even  if  you  were  to  try  ;  but  gradually  and  mar 
jestically  comes  forth  into  dogmatic  stat^y  as  time  goes  on  and  need  requires.** 
Again,  "  Though  the  creed  of  the  Church  has  been  one  and  the  sa/me  from  the 
beginning y  yet  it  has  been  so  deeply  lodged  in  her  bosom  a»  to  be  held  by 
individuals  more  or  less  implicitly  ;  instead  of  being  delivered  from  the  first 
in  those  special  statements  or  what  are  called  definitions,  under  which  it  is 
now  presented  to  us,  apd  which  preclude  mistake  or  ignorance.  These  de- 
finitions are  but  the  expression  of  portions  of  the  dogma  which  has  ever  beeti 
received  by  the  Church,** — Lectures  on  Anglica/n  Difficulties, 
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He  professes  an  historical  inquiry  into  the  development  in  the  Chnrcli 
of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Atonement ;  and  the  first  step  of  such  an 
inquiry  must,  of  course,  be  a  carefid  examination  of  what  the  inspired  writers 
have  themselves  taught  on  the  said  doctrine.  Without  this  the  whole  plan  of 
the  work  is  simply  absurd  and  unmeaning.  Mr.  Oxenham,  however,  does  not 
attempt  any  such  examination. 

We  tliink  that  the  drift  of  this  comment  was  sufficiently 
plain ;  but  as  the  author  has  failed  to  apprehend  it,  we  will 
express  it  still  more  clearly.  Suppose  you  saw  a  work,  which 
professed  to  contain  an  historical  inquiry  into  the  growth  of 
Copernicanism  in  the  scientific  world ;  and  suppose,  on  opening 
it,  you  found  it  to  begin  with  the  discoveries  of  Galileo.  You 
would  say  firstly,  that  the  work  wholly  fails  to  justify  its  title ; 
and  you  would  say  secondly  (which  is  far  more  important)  that 
there  cannot  be  a  satisfactory  history  of  Copernicanism,  which 
does  not  begin  with  Copernicus.  Now  to  apply  this.  The 
Apostles  may  be  considered  the  sources  of  Chnslian  Truth  as 
such ;  having  been  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  remember  fully, 
and  to  understand  rightly,  our  Lord^s  whole  teaching.  The  first 
step,  then,  in  the  history  of  any  doctrine,  must  be  an  investiga^ 
tion  of  the  particular  form  in  which  the  Apostles  taught  that 
doctrine  to  their  immediate  disciples ;  and  any  attempt  at  its 
historical  treatment,  proceeding  on  some  other  basis,  is  ipso 
facto  "  absurd  and  unmeaning.^^  But  the  New  Testament,  if 
rightly  studied,  furnishes  abundant  materials  for  obtaining  the 
desired  information ;  such  a  study,  therefore,  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  the  only  legitimate  basis  of  Mr.  Oxenham's  work. 
All  later  statements  of  doctrine  were  developed  from  the 
original  Apostolic  statements.  To  ignore  the  latter,  then, 
is  to  attempt  building  an  edifice  without  having  laid  the 
foundation. 

We  are  far  from  implying,  indeed,  that  the  treatise  has  at  all 
suffered  from  the  '^  lacuna  ^'  in  question ;  neither  from  that,  nor 
from  auy  other  ^^  lacuna,^^  could  it  possibly  suffer.  Indeed, 
where  there  is  no  continuous  argument,  it  is  almost  unmeaning 
to  speak  of  a  "  lacuna.^'  This  is  the  very  censure  which  we 
have  been  expressing  throughout.  The  volume  is  a  mere 
assortment  of  interesting  facts,  without  any  scientific  con- 
nection whatever ;  and  just  as  a  collection  of  anecdotes  would 
retain  its  eliaracteristic  value,  though  half  a  dozen  of  them 
might  accidentally  slip  through,  so  also  in  the  case  before  as. 

Mr.  Oxenham,  indeed,  in  his  letter  to  us,  maintains  that  the 
absence  of  all  Scriptural  treatment  is  no  such  vital  defect  in 
his  work ;  but  his  argument  is  manifestly  founded  on  a  one- 
sided impression  of  the  results  obtainable  i'roin  Scripture 
study.     The  matter  is  one  of  some  little  interest  and  impor- 
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tance  ;  and  we  will,  therefore,  explain  our  meaning  as  clearly 
as  we  can. 

The  Apostles'  apprehension  of  the  Atonement — as  of  any 
other  doctrine — ^was  keener,  more  definite,  more  precise,  than 
any  which  human  words  can  possibly  convey ;  it  was  the  Holy 
GhosVs  direct  impress  on  their  intellect  and  their  heart.  They 
expressed  it,  however,  in  words,  as  best  it  could  be  expressed. 
Here,  however,  occurs  the  distinction  on  which  we  lay  stress. 
In  communicating  the  doctrine  to  their  immediate  <£sciples, 
they  would  (as  all  good  teachers  do)  pay  special  attention  to 
the  antecedents,  circumstances,  acquirements,  temperament,  of 
those  disciples.  It  is  one  question,  what  form  of  words  is  in 
itself  the  more  appropriate,  the  less  inadequate,  to  convey  some 
sacred  idea;  it  is  quite  another  question,  what  words  would 
most  effectively  convey  it  to  this  or  that  particular  disdjjle  or 
body  of  discijyles.  A  carefully  directed  examination  of  the 
Apostolic  epistles  will  throw  most  important  light  on  two 
inquiries  altogether  distinct.  It  will  assist  the  student  to  dis- 
cover in  a  constantly  increasing  degree,  (1)  what  was  the  full 
doctrine  held  by  the  Apostles,  and  (2)  what  was  the  particular 
form  in  which  they  communicated  that  doctrine  to  their  imme- 
diate disciples.  Now  this  latter  inquiry,  on  its  own  account, 
is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  treatise  before  us. 
But  it  is  surely  most  unsatisfactory  to  study  the  Apostles' 
form  of  teaching,  without  at  the  same  time  investigating  the 
full  sense  in  which  they  used  that  form.  Both  these  kinds, 
therefore,  of  Scriptural  inquiry  were  essential  pre-requisites 
for  Mr.  Oxenham's  task. 

Here  we  close  the  vindication  of  our  original  criticism.  We 
have  never  denied,  but  in  July  we  said,  that  the  work  contains 
a  number  of  most  interesting  facts  very  interestingly  told.  On 
that  account  we  regret  the  more,  that  it  is  so  eminently  un- 
satisfactory, so  grossly  defective,  as  an  intellectual  treatment 
of  the  great  themes  with  which  it  is  conversant.  Most  of  all, 
we  regret  that,  in  company  with  this  intellectual  poverty,  is 
found  so  anti-Catholic  a  spirit;  so  wearisome  and  disgusting 
an  affectation  of  being  more  large-minded,  impartial,  and 
enlightened,  than  those  whom  God  has  commissioned  to  teach 
him.  If  the  author  would  but  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Church  in- 
stead of  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Dr.  Dollinger — ^he  could  not, 
indeed,  probably,  produce  a  work  remarkable  for  originality  or 
depth — but  he  might  at  least,  in  a  somewhat  humbler  sphere 
of  thought,  do  real  service  to  his  fellow  Catholics. 

We  must  not  omit  all  reference  to  his  imputations  on 
our  honesty  and  good  faith.  "  Here  is  Kingsley  on  Newman 
again,  as  far  as  honesty  is  concerned,'^     In   consequence  of 
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sucli  dishonesty^  '^it  is  impossible  for  reasonable  readers 
to  accept  any  one  statement  of  tho  reviewer's  simply  on  his 
authority/'  One  of  our  allegations  is  a  '^gratuitous  falsehood," 
and  in  making  it  we  have  played  "  a  precisely  similar  trick 
as  in  the  former  instance/'  Our  whole  criticism  is  built  on 
''  a  deliberate  perversion  of  facts."  "  The  most  charitable 
hypothesis  would  be  that  the  reviewer  has  not  read  the 
book."  It  will  be  seen  that  in  such  charges  he  does  far 
more  than  retaliate  on  our  unfavourable  criticisms  :  for  these 
have  all  expressed  a  conviction  of  his  perfect  honesty  and 
straightforwardness ;  whereas  he  taxes  us  outright  with  men- 
dacity and  unblushing  knavery.  Our  extracts  are  from  his  letter 
to  the  Tahlcf.  He  has  not  indeed  repeated  the  invectives  in 
his  letter  to  ourselves ;  but  this  was,  we  suppose,  because  he 
feared  we  might  use  them  as  a  pretext  for  refusing  his  letter 
insertion.  However  this  may  be,  they  have  given  us  no  pain 
whatever :  yet  we  hope,  for .  his  own  sake,  that  he  will  see  the 
propriety  of  retracting  them. 

It  remains  only  to  notice  a  line  of  apology,  which  has  been 
attempted  in  Mr.  Oxenham's  favour,  and  which  must  have 
surprised  him  no  less  than  it  has  surprised  ourselves  :  a  kind 
of  appeal  ^' nd  miscnconliaw/*  One  correspondent  of  the 
Tablet  bespeaks  mercy  for  him  as  for  "  a  young  and  defenceless 
writer."  Another  suggests  that  he  is  "  young,  a  convert,  a 
brilliant  scholar,  who  relinquished  his  friends  and  prospects 
for  conscience'  sake,  and  is  now  'hit  hard'  by  those  who,  in 
more  senses  than  one,  ought  to  know  better."*  Now  if  there 
were  ever  an  aggressive  work  in  the  world,  Mr.  Oxenham's 
is  such.  To  mention  only  a  few  particulars.  He  prefaces  it 
by  a  dedication  to  Dr.  Dollinger.  He  does  what  even  that 
learned  theologian  has  not  (so  far  as  we  know)  ventured  to 
do,  in  repeating  the  same  censure  on  scholasticism  which 
Dr.  DrJliuger  had  already  expressed,  now  that  the  Church 
has  solemnly  condemned  that  censure.  Ho  expresses  the  most 
startling  opinions  on  development,  in  the  most  confident  and 


**  This  latter  correspondent,  who  signs  himself  *^  SacerdoB,"  has  not  read,  it 
ap^iears,  either  Mr.  Oxenham's  worx,  or  our  own  notice ;  neither  doee  he 
profess  himself  to  have  received  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  work  from  any 
trustworthy  authority.  His  Lingua;^'o,  therefore,  comes  in  effect  to  this ;  that 
no  brilliant  scholar,  wlio  is  a  yount;  man,  and  has  made  worldly  sacrifices  by 
his  conversion  to  the  faith,  shouhl  l^c  s])oken  of  severely ;  however  objection- 
able a  volume  he  may  publish.  In  the  very  same  para^^ph  he  nudges  the 
sin^lar  statement,  that  "  in  the  general  controversy  between  Mr.  Oxeuham 
and  the  Dubltn  Review  "  he  "  ranges  himself  neither  on  one  side  nor  the 
other."  Surely,  when  he  says  that  we  **  ought  to  know  better"  than  to  attack 
Mr.  Oxenham,  he  '*  ranges  himself"  on  the  ^^  side"  adverse  to  oun. 
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undoubting  language.  His  tone  throughout  is  that  of  one 
claiming  an  exceptional  clearsightedness  and  impartiality ;  as 
well  as  no  slight  superiority  in  wisdom  over  those,  from  whom 
it  was  his  business  humbly  to  leam.  Surely  to  claim  for  a 
work  like  this  exemption  from  straightforward  criticism,  is 
an  amazing  claim.  "  Don't  hit  him  hard ;  he  is  young  and 
defenceless ;  he  is  a  convert ;  he  is  a  brilliant  scholar.^'  How 
strange  an  appeal !  Whatever  else  we  may  think  of  Mr. 
Oxenham,  he  shows  no  deficiency  in  pluck  and  courage ;  nor 
are  his  letters  those  of  one  unable  or  unwilling  to  inflict  quite 
as  heavy  blows  as  he  may  receive.  And  we  do  him  the  justice 
of  fully  believing,  that  no  one  will  be  more  indignant  than 
himself  at  the  pleas  thus  put  forward  by  indiscreet  friendship. 
We  should,  perhaps,  apologize  to  our  readers,  for  having 
earned  them  through  a  number  of  details  which  must  have 
been  somewhat  wearying.  Our  defence  is  this.  No  one,  we 
suppose,  will  have  entirely  acquiesced  in  the  full  justice  of 
Mr.  Oxenham^s  strictures  on  us ;  yet  several  tnay  have  derived 
from  them  the  impression,  that,  for  one  reason  or  other,  we 
entertained  towards  him  a  certain  antipathy,  and  resolved' 
consequently  to  write  him  down ;  that  we  used  for  that  pur- 
pose the  facilities  afibrded  by  the  very  form  of  a  short  notice ; 
and  that  accordingly  we  expressed  certain  general  comments, 
which  we  should  not  be  able,  when  duly  challenged,  to  defend 
in  detail.  There  is  no  kind  of  charge,  from  which  it  more 
behoves  a  Catholic  reviewer  to  purge  himself,  than  from  this ; 
and  there  was  no  other  way  of  purging  ourselves  from  it, 
except  by  defending  at  length  the  various  accusations  which 
we  had  made  in  brief.  The  present  writer  is  extremely  far  from 
being  infallible,  or  from  so  thinking  himself;  and  it  is  abun- 
dantly possible  that  he  has  erred  widely  in  his  intellectual 
estimate  of  Mr.  Oxenham's  labours.  But  he  assures  that 
gentleman  that  he  has  been  conscious  from  the  first  of  no 
other  wish,  than  to  appreciate  the  volume  fairly  and  justly ; 
and  to  express  that  appreciation  as  precisely,  as  his  very 
limited  command  of  language  might  enable  him  to  do. 


Since  the  preceding  was  in  type,  the  September  number  of 
the  Union  Review  has  appeared  in  due  course,  and  we  find  it 
to  contain  an  article  replete  with  most  severe  strictures  on 
ourselves.  It  is  closely  connected  with  the  matter  on  which 
we  have  been  just  writing ;  for  its  immediate  object  is  to  criti- 
cise the  review  of  Mr.  Ffoulkes,  and  the  notice  of  Mr.  Oxen- 
ham,  which  appeared  in  our  last  number :  this,  therefore,  will 
be  the  most  convenient   place  for  replying  to  its  animadver- 
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Kions.      It  is  quite  a  remarkable  paper;  as  remarkable  for 
wliat  it  does  not  contain  as  for  what  it  does. 

In  the  article  on  which  it  comments,  we  adduced  arguments 
to  show,  that  the  very  idea  of  externs  praying  for  union  with 
iloinan  Catholics  on  the  basis  of  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  is 
suicidal  and  self-contradictory  (p.  145) ;  that  the  attempts  at 
historical  justification  of  such  a  course  are*  preposterous 
(p.  1 IG) ;  that  a  Eoman  Catholic  member  of  the  A.  P.  U.  C. 
"  is,  in  effect — whether  he  intends  it  or  no — a  traitor  to  his 
faith,  and  a  deserter  of  his  religion  ^^  (p.  149).  Such  argu- 
ments then,  if  valid,  are  absolutely  fatal  to  the  whole  unionist 
movement ;  and  one  might  reasonably  have  expected  that  if 
the  lioviciij  noticed  our  article  at  all,  these  ai'e  the  points  to 
which  it  would  have  applied  itself.  But  no.  "  We  are  not 
hero  concerned,^^  says  the  writer  coolly  (p.  496),  "  with  the 
comments  on  ourselves,  or  on  the  A.  P.  U.  C. ;"  and  he  contents 
himself  therefore  with  calling  them  ^'  a  prolonged  howl  of 
impotent  bigotry."  Such  reticence  will  suggest  a  shrewd  sus- 
picion, that  our  arguments  are  far  more  easily  ignored  than 
answered. 

Now  as  to  the  affirmations  of  the  article ;  and  chiefly  note 
this:  '^ Ultramontanism  ^^  is,  ^^  next  to  infidelity,  the  chief 
vncmij  of  God  and  His  Truth  In  modern  Europe,"^  A  greater 
enemy  to  God,  therefore,  than  Calvinism,  Unitarianism,  or  the 
spirit  of  worldliness  and  secularity.  Hithei^to,  writers  in  the 
Union  Tlcv!cir  have  striven  to  load  vs  with  all  the  onus  of 
*M)igotry"  and  "intolerance,"  and  to  represent  themselves 
as  burning  to  comprehend  every  phase  of  Roman  doctrine. 
I.^hey  have  now  thrown  oft'  the  mask.  They  are  to  the  full  as 
intolerant  of  our  doctrines  as  we  of  theirs ;  they  are  as 
anxious  to  destroy  all  which  we  most  dearly  prize,  as  we  are  to 
retain  it ;  they  are  our  avowed  enemies,  a  Voutrance.  Bo  it 
so  :  such  in  their  legitimate  position,  and  we  are  extremely  glad 
that  they  have  openly  assumed  it.  The  question  between  us  is  in 
no  sense  a  question  between  "narrowness"  and  "compre- 
hension ;"  for  they  have  no  more  wish  to  comprehend  us  in 
their  "  Clu'istian  union"  than  we  to  comprehend  ihcytn.  Or 
rather,  the  "  narrowness  "  is  emphatically  on  their  side.  Wo 
uphold,  as  divinely  revealed,  doctrines  which  are  so  regarded 
by  the  Holy  Father,  and  by  the  enormous  majority  of  bishops 
and  priests  in  his  communion ;  they  contend  for  certain  tenets 


■"  "  It  becomes  of  some  importance  to  those  who  rej^ard  Ultmmontanism  as, 
next  to  infidelity,  the  chief  enemy  of  €rod  and  His  Truth  in  modem  Europe, 
to  take  noto  from  time  to  time  of  its  principles  and  its  tactics"  (p.  496). 


\.- 
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which  have  been  invented  within  the  last  few  years  by  a 
small  knot  of  eccentric  thinkers. 

The  next  most  observable  feature  in  the  article  is  its 
faithful  imitation  of  Mr.  Oxenham*  in  flinging  about  evil  im- 
putations. Our  notice  ef  Mr.  Oxenham  is  ^^  about  as  scanda- 
lous and  contemptible  an  exhibition  of  literary  immorality  as" 
the  writer  '' remembers  to  have  come  across"  (p.  499). ~  We 
are  destitute  of  ^^  honesty,"  and  ^^even  decency,"  being 
guilty  of  ^'  deliberate  and  systematic  misrepresentation  "  (p. 
501  ).t  To  cap  the  whole,  we  ^^  lie  most  impudently"  (p.  503). 
Now,  let  our  readers  observe  this  innovation  on  the  established 
rules  of  civilized  controversy.  We  have  expressed  ourselves 
most  severely  on  various  tenets  advocated  respectively  by  Mr. 
Ffoulkes  and  Mr.  Oxenham ;  and  we  hope  so  to  express  our- 
selves in  future  on  every  suitable  occasion  :  but  we  Imve  never 
whispered  a  hint  to  the  disparagement  of  their  honesty  and 
good  faith.  True,  indeed,  that  we  have  not  been  tempted  to 
do  so ;  for  (however  great  their  other  faults)  two  more  trans- 
parently honest  writers  never  came  before  our  notice.  Our 
present  critic  by  no  means  exhibits  such  clear  evidence  of  these 
qualities  j  and,  certainly,  we  doubt  whether  we  ever  met  with 
a  paper,  which  in  so  short  a  space  contained  so  many  misstate- 
ments of  fact.  We  include,  of  course,  under  this  head,  not 
only  actual  statements  which  are  erroneous  (though  these  also 
are  abundant),  but  those  obvious  and  undeniable  implications 
which  are  of  the  same  character.  On  these  we  shall  make  no 
other  comment,  than  that  of  simply  correcting  them.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  attack  on  ourselves  is  so  indissolubly  bound 
up  with  them  that,  they  being  once  put  right,  nothing  further 
is  necessary  for  our  defence.  We  will  recount  these  misstate- 
ments in  the  order  in  which  they  occur. 

1.  The  writer  states  that  Mr.  Ffoulkes  and  Mr.  Oxenham 
have  placed  us  in  a  "  peculiarly  galUng "  diflSculty,  because 
{hey  are  "  Roman  Catholic  writers  of  undoubted  orthodoxy  " 
(p.  496).  The  context  shows  this  to  mean,  that  we  felt  our- 
selves in  a  difficulty,  because  we  could  not  venture  to  call  these 
gentlemen^s  orthodoxy  into  question.     Yet  later  on  (p.  502) 

*  We  much  regret  that  we  accidentally  omitted  in  July  to  bear  testimony, 
as  we  had  intended,  to  the  extremely  temperate  and  charitable  tone  conaiBt- 
ently  maintained  by  Mr.  Ffoulkes. 

Since  the  above  was  written  and  in  type,  the  Weekly  Begider  has  been 
authorised  by  Mr.  Ffoulkes  to  express  regret,  as  for  as  he  is  concerned,  for 
the  article  before  us.    This  is  no  more  than  we  might  have  expected. 

t  There  is  a  theory  indeed,  the  writer  says,  which  would  exempt  us 
from  that  charge  ;  viz.,  that  of  our  not  having  read  the  book  which  we  criti- 
cised. Does  our  critic  then  think  that  such  a  course  would  not  involve 
*^  deb'berate  and  systematic  misrepresentation  ?^ 
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the  writer  says  that  we  make  against  Mr  Oxenham  '^  a  round- 
about insinuation  of  heresy/'  And  though  this  is  simply  a 
second  misstatement^  it  is  undeniable  that  in  July  we  distinctly 
charged  Mr.  FfouJkes  with  (at  least  material)  heresy;  and  that  in 
our  present  number  we  have  no  less  distinctly  charged  Mr. 
Oxenham  with  spiritual  rebellion  and  theological  unsoundness. 

2.  Certain  letters  have  appeared  in  the  Union  Review ,  pur- 
porting to  be  from  Catholic  priests,  attacking  the  Church's 
discipline  on  clerical  celibacy.  The  article  before  us  says,  that 
on  a  former  occasion,  we  '^had  the  temerity  on  our  own  autho- 
rity to  deny''  their  genuineness  (p.  496,  note).  Our  words 
were  these  :  "  We  should  require  conclusive  proof  before  we 
could  resign  ourselves  to  the  beUef "  that  they  are  genuine 
(April,  1864,  p.  311).  This  is  not  to  ^^deny"  the  fact;  and 
still  less  to  deny  it  ^^  on  our  own  authority." 

3.  The  Review  implies  that  our  doubts  on  the  matter 
involved  a  "gross  insinuation"  against  its  editor  {ib.).  They 
implied  no  insinuation  against  him  at  all ;  for  he  had  not  at 
that  time  guaranteed  their  genuineness,  and  he  might  have 
been  easily  deceived  by  a  designing  correspondent. 

4.  The  Ri'ciew  fuirther  implies  {ib.)  that,  having  once 
expressed  this  doubt,  we  are  unreasonable  in  now  speaking 
otherwise.  Our  reason  for  doing  so  is,  that  in  the  interim  its 
editor  has  testified  of  his  own  knowledge  to  the  genuineness 
of  these  letters.  It  is  not  we  who  love  to  call  in  question  an 
opponent's  veracity. 

5.  Tho  Rcvieio  implies  (p.  497,  note)  that  the  reason  why 
our  article  on  Galileo  has  not  hitherto  appeared,  has  been  tho 
difficulty  which  wo  experienced  in  treating  that  question. 
Not  at  all.  In  January  wo  expressed  our  intention  of  doing 
so  in  an  early  number ;  and  at  the  time  of  our  writing  we  had 
substantially  in  our  mind  that  whole  view  of  the  case  which 
in  the  present  number  we  place  before  our  readers.  We  then 
hoped  to  publish  this  in  April ;  but,  meanwhile,  the  Encyclical 
and  Syllabus  appeared,  and  more  urgently  claimed  our  atten- 
tion. Before  the  next  quarter  began,  Mr.  Ffoulkes's  volume 
and  Dean  Stanley's  essay  had  begun  to  excite  much  attention, 
and  peremptorily  required  a  careful  comment.  It  has  not  been, 
therefore,  till  the  present  quarter,  that  we  have  had  leisure 
to  draw  out  in  words  what  was  already  in  our  thoughts  on 
the  matter  of  Galileo.* 

*  In  the  same  note  appears  another  comment.  We .  have  been  lately  en- 
ga^rcd  in  advocating  the  infallibility  of  those  Papal  instructions,  ex  camedrd^ 
which  are  not  definitions  of  faith.  Our  critic  objects  that  '*  there  is  a  Papal 
Brief  asserting  '  the  tradition  of  the  instruments '  to  be  essential  to  wid 
ordination/  in  such  sense  that  wherever  this  ceremony  does  not  exist  there  is 
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6.  The  Review  says  (p.  497)  that  we  charged  a  certain  anony- 
mous writer  with  spiritual  rebellion,  ^'because  he  wishes 
Eoman  Catholics  to  go  to  Oxford/'  The  reason  which  we 
gave  was,  because  he  said,  that  a  CathoHc's  ^^  spiritual  guides  " 
had  no  business  to  interfere  in  the  question,  and  that  all  such 
interference  should  be  resisted  by  the  laity  (p.  134). 

7.  The  Review  says  (ife.)  that  we  charged  the  same  writer 
with  spiritual  rebellion,  because  he  ^'  prefers  using  the  Anglican 
version  of  the  Bible  to  the  Douay."  The  reason  which  we 
gave  was,  because  he  "  rebelliously  '^  indulges  in  that  prefer- 
ence ;  because  he  declares  that  no  ecclesiastical  authority  shall 
prevent  him  from  using  the  heretical  translation.*  If  this 
be  not  spiritual  rebellion  in  a  Catholic,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
know  what  is. 

8.  The  Review  says  (ih,)  that  the  Douay  ^'  is  so  notoriously 
unreliable,  that  it  is  seldom  read  at  all.''  Every  Enghsh 
Catholic  knows  that  such  a  statement  has  not  the  vestige  of  a 
foundation. 

9.  The  Review  says  (i6.)  that  we  represent  the  same  writer's 
"  national  vanity  "  as  ^^  ludicrous,"  "  because  he  prefers  the 
English  character  to  the  Italian."  The  reason  which  we  gave 
was,  because  ^^  he  speaks  as  though  an  unmanly,  feeble,  and 
indecisive  character  might  be  influential  enough  among  French 
or  Italians  j  but  that  it  is  the  high  prerogative  of  Englishmen 
to  estimate  it  at  its  true  value  "  (p.  134). 

10.  We  said  that  '^  this  writer's  ignorance  of  Catholic  dogma 
is  truly  remarkable."  The  Review  impHes  {ib,)  that  we  said  this 
without  giving  a  reason ;  but  we  gave  as  our  reason  his  strange 
and  almost  incredible  ignorance  of  so  rudimental  a  doctrine,  as 
the  distinction  between  actual  and  habitual  grace. 

11.  The  Review  says  (p.  498)  that  we  regarded  this  writer's 
^^  belief  in  Anglican  orders  as  too  irrational  to  need  comment." 
What  we  regarded  as  too  irrational  to  need  comment,  was  his 
resting  that  belief,  not  on  argument,  but  on  "  the  glow  of 
pure  happiness,"  which  "  passed  over  him,"  when  he  was 
ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  (p.  135). 

12.  The  Revieivsays  (ib,)  that  we  charged  the  same  writer 
with  not  having  practised  his  religion ;  as  though  we  meant 


no  true  Christian  ordination.  We  hail  with  pleasure  the  attempt  (so  rare  in  the 
Union  Review)  to  meet  argument  by  argument,  and  riot  by  vituperation.  Let 
us  have  then  the  name  of  the  Brief,  by  whom  it  was  issued,  at  what  date, 
under  what  circumstances.  We  earnestly  hope  that  the  writer  will  not  let 
this  matter  drop  ;  all  we  desire  is  fair  and  straightforward  argument. 

*  These  are  his  words,  as  quoted  by  us :  "  I  mil  never  part  with  my  Anglican 
Bible  for  any  other  in  the  same  language  till  I  can  be  supplied  with  one  ^ 
equally  idiomatic. 

2  A  2 
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that  ho  had  becu  spirituaUy  slaggish  and  neglectful.  Wliat 
we  did  say  was  (p.  138)^  ^^  that  no  man  holding  his  opinions 
can  have  any  more  conception  of  what  CathoUcism  reEJly  is, 
than  a  man  born  blind  can  have  a  true  idea  of  colour.'' 

13.  The  Iteview  says  {ib.)  that  wo  charged  the  same  i^Titor 
with  showing  his  characteristic  ignorance  and  mistiness, 
*'  because  he  failed  to  recognise  the  propriety  of  referring  to 
Rome  every  detail  affecting  the  English  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munion, instead  of  having  it  settled  on  the  spot."  We  said  that 
he  showed  his  characteristic  ignorance  and  mistiness,  by  not 
seeing  that  '^  the  whole  question  turns  solely  and  absolutely 
on  tho  nature  and  extent  of  Papal  infallibility"  (p.  138). 

14.  We  said  that  Mr.  Ffoulkes's  recent  work  contains  not 
merely  unsoundness  but  heresy ;  and  that,  not  on  a  merely 
subordinate  matter,  but  on  one  "  pervading  the  wliole  texture  of 
his  treatise  "  (p.  143).  The  ltcn'c(n  implies  that  we  said  this 
without  giving  any  i^cason :  on  the  contrary,  we  stated 
expressly  that  tenet  of  Mr.  Ffoulkes  which  we  denounced  as 
heretical,  and  our  reason  for  so  denouncing  it  (pp.  140,  142). 

15.  The  Union  Bcvicw  had  spoken  (very  absurdly)  of  the 
"  candour  "  with  which  Mr.  Ffoulkes  admits  the  corruption 
of  the  Roman  Church.  To  this  we  answered  thus :  "  We 
really  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  '  candour'  of  a  heretic — ^we 
sincerely  hope  and  believe  a  merely  material  heretic— in  de- 
nouncing that  Church  to  whose  faith  he  is  an  alien."  The 
Review  now  alleges  this  to  mean,  that  we  disparage  candour 
*is  "  no  saintly  virtue,  and  very  appropriate  to  a  poor  heretic 
who  knows  no  better."  Our  meaning  was  surely  very  obvious 
and  unmistakeable,  viz.,  that  there  is  no  such  very  laudable 
candour  in  a  heretic  "  admitting  "  that  the  Church  has  been 
greatly  in  fault. 

16.  '^  Mr.  Ffoulkes  is  profoundly  ignorant  on  the  most 
elementary  doctrines  of  that  religion  which  he  believes  him- 
self to  have  embraced."  The  Review  implies  that  this  again 
we  said  without  giving  any  reason  for  it.  We  gave  two  reasons 
for  it.  We  showed  him  to  bo  profoundly  ignorant  on  the 
Catholic  doctrine  of  Papal  supremacy  (pp.  139 — 143),  and  also 
on  tho  Catholic  doctrine  concerning  the  Rule  of  Faith  (pp.  150, 
151).  Are  not  these  among  "  the  most  elementary  "  of  Catholic 
doctrines  ? 

17.  Tho  Rcvirw  states,  (p.  409)  that  we  have  expressed  ab- 
horrence of  itself.  We  have  expressed  (p.  1 70)  abhorrence  of  its 
prinriples,  not  of  itself.     And  since  it  regards  ultramontanism 
*s  80  terrible  an  "enemy  of  God  and  His  Truth,"  it  cannot 
"'ithout  disgrace  do  otherwise  than  abhor   our  principles  in 
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18.  The  Review  states  {ih.)  that  that  ^^  cause  [of  religious 
unity]  which  was  the  subject  of  our  Redeemer's  dying  inter- 
cession/' is  "  the  subject  of  the  Dublin's  most  bitter  and  con- 
tinuous execration."  Our  Blessed  Lord,  not  indeed  when  He 
was  dying,  but  shortly  before  His  death,  prayed  that  all 
who  should  believe  in  Him  through  the  word  of  the  Apostles, 
might  be  one,  as  the  Father  in  Him,  and  He  in  the  Father : 
so  that  the  world  might  know  Him  to  have  been  sent  by  God.'' 
(John  xvii.  20,  21).  The  Revieio  states  that  the  fulfilment  of 
this  prayer  is  ''  the  subject  of  our  most  hitter  and  continuous 
execration. '^  It  cannot  be  necessary  for  us  to  make  any 
reply. 

19.  The  Review  states  (i6.)  that  in  commenting  on  Mr. 
Ffoulkes  we  were  ''  too  passionate  "  to  remember  ''  that  scru- 
pulous fairness  in  dealing  with  our  enemies,"  which  is  "  a  prin- 
ciple alike  of  the  code  of  gentlemanly  honour  and  of  Gospel 
morality."  Such  is  not  the  fact.  We  are  a  little  surprised, 
however,  that  our  critic  is  so  confident  of  his  own  ''  scrupulous 
fairness  "  in  controversy. 

20.  The  Review  draws  attention  (p.  500)  to  the  fact  that 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  the  John  Bull  expressed  admiration 
for  Mr.  Oxenham' s  work,  and  implies  that  we  could  not, 
therefore,  have  been  perfectly  sincere  in  expressing  so  low  an 
estimate  of  its  intellectual  merits.  With  all  due  deference  to 
such  eminent  theological  authorities,  we  sincerely  difier  from 
their  judgment  in  this  particular. 

21.  The  Review  states  {ih,)  that,  ^^with  characteristic  dis- 
ingenuousness,"  we  "censure  Dean  Stanley  for  ranking  Dr. 
Dollinger  with  "  the  authors  of  "  Essays  and  Reviews."  Far 
from  it.  Wo  consider  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Dollinger  and  his 
disciples  to  bo  in  many  respects  extremely  similar  to  that  of 
the  well-known  rationalistic  volume.  But  he  would  himself,  of 
course,  earnestly  protest  against  such  an  opinion ;  and  we  said, 
therefore  (p.  153,  note),  that  "Dr.  Dollinger  will  not  thank 
the  Dean"  for  implying  it. 

22.  The  Review  implies  {ih,)  that  our  allegations  against  Mr. 
Ffoulkes  rest  on  "  garbled  extracts  and  rhetorical  flourish." 
Our  extracts  are  in  no  respect  "  garbled,"  but  most  fairly 
selected ;  we  volunteered  to  print  a  continuous  letter  of  two 
pages  (pp.  140 — 142),  which  Mr.  Ffoulkes  had  sent  merely 
for  our  private  perusal ;  and  as  to  our  "  rhetorical  flourish," 
the  present  writer  heartily  wishes  he  had  the  literary  power 
requisite  for  such  a  purpose. 

23.  The  Review  states  (p.  501)  that  we  gave  to  Mr.  Oxen- 
ham's  work  a  "  notice  "  instead  of  a  "  review,"  in  order  that 
we   might  inflict  on   it    "a   pretty  intelligible  snub."     Our 
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reason  was  that  our  number  already  contained  a  controversial 
review  of  more  than  fifty  pages.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  had 
passed  over  the  work  in  total  silence,  it  would  have  appeared 
that  we  were  afraid  to  face  it.  The  only  remaining  alternative 
was  a  short  notice. 

24.  The  Review  states  that  we  wished  to  "  strangle "  the 
book  instead  of  "  criticising  "  it.  On  the  contrary,  as  regarded 
the  deplorable  essay  on  development,  we  heartily  wished  we 
had  had  more  space  for  doing  condign  justice  to  its  demerits. 

25.  The  Revioxv  states  {ih,)  that  Mr.  Oxenham  gave  his 
statement  concerning  theLord^s  Prayer  not  on  his  own  authority, 
but  on  Mohler's.  He  intended  (no  doubt)  to  do  so ;  but  his 
asterisk  was  accidentally  misplaced,  as  our  critic  would  have 
seen  if  he  had  looked. 

26.  The  Review  states  {ih,)  that  our  notice  was  "obviously 
intended  "  to  mislead  those  who  did  not  read  the  book.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  intended  to  assist  those  who  did. 

27.  "  So  undisguised  is  the  reviewer's  animus  throughout,'* 
says  our  critic  {ih,),  "  that  one  would  almost  imagine  he  had 
a  personal  rancour  against ''  Mr.  Oxenham.  On  the  contrary, 
personally  the  present  writer  much  likes  him,  so  far  as  he  has 
the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

28.  "  Another  passage,''  says  the  Review  (p.  502),  "  quoted 
expressly  from  Dr.  Dollinger,  is  treated  by  "  us  as  "  a  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Oxenham's  own."  Mr.  Oxenham  heartily  appro- 
priated that  statement  as  his  own,  and,  of  course,  therefore, 
made  himself  responsible  for  (at  least)  its  substantial  truth. 
Has  he  ever  denied — does  he  now  deny — that  he  intended  to 
express  his  full  concurrence  with  it  ?  Nay,  does  our  present 
critic  himself  deny  this  ? 

29.  The  Review  states  (i6.)  that  we  have  accused  Mr.  Oxen- 
ham ^'of  ignoring,  if  not  denying,  the  divine,  as  distinguished 
from  the  human  element,  in  the  process  of  doctrinal  develop- 
ment." Tliere  is  not  one  word  of  the  Jcind  in  our  whole  notice; 
not  one  sentence  which,  by  any  imaginable  interpretation,  can 
be  so  understood.  We  challenge  our  critic  to  quote,  if  he 
dares,  one  passage  of  which  he  will  even  allege  that  such  is  its 
legitimate  sense.  It  is  this  imaginary  statement  of  ours  which 
leads  him  to  say,  "  mentiris  impudentissime."  To  whom  are 
the  words  rather  applicable  ? 

30.  The  Reviev'  states  (p.  503)  that  we  have  accused  Mr. 
Oxenham  '^^of  ignoring  or  denying  the  inspiration  of  Apostles.*' 
We  answer  precisely  as  in  the  last  case  :  we  never  dreamed 
of  so  accusing  him. 

There  is  another  misconception  of  our  meaning,  into  which 
'>"'•  critic  has  fallen,  quite  as  complete  as  any  of  the  precedingf. 
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but  very  far  more  natural  and  pardonable.     In  page  149  of  our 
July  number  this  sentence  occurs  : — 

An  association  starts  up  of  which  far  the  larger  portion  is  non-CathoKc  ; 

and  these  non-Catholics,  as  members  of  the  association,  give  themselves  to 

prayer  that  the  "  divided  branches  of  the  Catholic  Church  "  may  be  "  re- 
united." 

Certain  words  were  bere  put  between  inverted  commas^  to 
express  that  it  is  non- Catholics,  and  not  v;e,  who  think  that 
the  Church  can  have  divided  branches.  Our  critic  (p.  496)  has 
understood  us  to  mean  that  we  were  quoting  the  programme 
of  the  A.  P.  U.  C.  Nothing,  however,  was  further  from  our 
intention ;  as,  indeed,  the  context  will  show  to  any  one  who 
carefully  reads  it. 

The  thirty  misstatements,  above  corrected,  occur  in  an 
article  of  nine  pages.  We  will  conclude  then  in  the  very 
words  in  which  our  critic  concludes  ? — "  What  must  be  the 
character  of  a  system  which  can  only  be  defended  by  such 
weapons,  and  of  the  advocates  who  can  stoop  to  employ  them  ?  " 
(p.  504). 
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Art.  III.— CATHOLICISM  IN   GENEVA. 

Hittaire  de  M.  Vuarin  d  du  Rdtablissement  du  Catholicisme  a  Geiihe.  Par 
M.  TAbb^  F.  Martin,  Missionnaire  Apostolique,  Chanoine  Honoraire 
de  Belley,  et  M.  I'Abb^  Fleury,  Aum6nier  du  Pensionnat  de  Carouge. 
2  vols.    Paris :  Tolra  &  Haton.    1862. 

GENEVA  has  been  called  the  Protestant  Rome.  She 
earned  this  title  by  the  central  position  she  assumed 
from  becoming  early  the  hot-bed  and  focus  of  the  new 
doctrines,  and  the  theatre  upon  which  the  "  Reform,'^  in  the 
person  of  Calvin,  made  the  experiment  of  a  Protestant 
theocracy.  The  polity  estabUshed  by  him  on  this  basis  was 
guarded,  as  is  well  known,  by  every  severe  and  rigid  precau- 
tion  which  could  secure  to  it  such  an  endurance  as  is  not  the 
appanage  of  any  authority  of  human  origin,  however  respectable 
that  authority  may  be,  and  however  admirably  adapted  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  its  subjects  and  endear  itself  to 
their  affections ;  a  merit  which  certainly  could  not  be  predi- 
cated of  the  sombre  tyranny  inaugurated  by  the  ambitious 
heresiarch  of  Noyon.  The  attempt,  moreover,  to  bottle 
Protestantism,  so  to  say,  and  preserve  and  transmit  it  in  its 
doctrinal  integrity,  as  it  issued  from  the  brain  of  the  most 
uncompromising  of  the  ^^  Reformers,^'  proved  a  patent  failure. 
The  repressing  and  excluding  cork  did  not  save  the  new  religion 
from  those  decomposing  influences  which  have  been  at  active 
work  on  the  system  elsewhere;  on  the  contrary,  Protestant 
Geneva,  the  Geneva  which  burned  Servetus,  was  notorious  for 
its  Socinianism  long  before  most  of  the  other  sectarian  bodies^ 
which  date  their  existence  from  Calvin^s  brother  heresiarchs^ 
had  lapsed  to  so  great  an  extent  from  that  measure  of  Chris- 
tian truth  which  they  retained  at  their  separation.  This  is  a 
circumstance  commonly  known ;  but,  possibly,  there  is  less 
general  acquaintance  with  the  fact  that  not  only  was  Protes- 
tantism wholly  indebted  to  violence  for  its  establishment  in 
Geneva,  but  that  the  struggle  to  extii*pate  Catholicism  was  a 
long  one  and  never  entirely  successful. 

The  collection  of  the  proces-vvrhaux  of  the  sittings  of  the 
Consistory  of  Geneva,  preserved  amongst  the  archives  of  that 
body,  fill  a  hundred  and  ten  goodly  volumes,  which  form  the 
record  of  its  proceedings  duriug  three  centuries.  These 
important  documents  are  still  inaccessible  to  the  public,  but 
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some  precious  specimens  of  their  contents  have  come  forth  to 
light  in  a  work  which  M.  Cramer,  a  member  of  the  old 
Geneveso  aristocracy,  printed  for  very  limited  circulation 
in  the  year  1857,  and  which  is  now  scarcely  to  be  met  with. 
Always  distributed  with  discretion,  it  was  speedily  judged 
more  discreet  to  withdraw  it  altogether  from  the  curious  eye 
of  the  public.  The  introduction,  entitled :  '^  Coup  d^ceil  dans 
les  M^moires  et  Documents  publics  par  la  Soci^te  d^Histoire  et 
d^Archeologie  de  Geneve,^^  has,  however,  been  pubUshed 
separately  by  M.  Cramer.  Couched  in  an  apologetic  form, 
it  contains,  nevertheless,  valuable  admissions ;  but  care  has 
been  taken  to  modify  and  weaken  the  most  compromising 
passages  which  had  figured  in  the  original.  The  extracts 
contained  in  the  suppressed  work  of  M.  Cramer  from  the 
journal  kept  by  the  ^^  Venerable  Company,^^  which  ruled 
Church  and  State  in  the  model  Protestant  republic,  thus  aflTord 
us  a  gUmpse  behind  the  scenes ;  and  the  revelation  is  truly 
curious.  Written  while  the  matters  chi'onicled  had  still  the 
freshness  of  the  hour,  by  men  who  had  neither  purpose  nor 
fear  that  their  private  diary  would  ever  be  made  public,  not 
only  does  this  register  display  their  prejudice,  injustice,  and 
fanaticism  without  cloak  or  disguise,  but  it  has  preserved  most 
self-condemnatory  facts,  daguerreotyped,  as  it  were,  with  a 
naivete  which  would  be  astonishing  under  any  other  circum- 
stances. The  authors  of  the  valuable  work  whose  title  we 
have  prefixed  to  this  article,  have  ransacked  these  documents 
and  every  other  available  contemporary  authority  calculated 
to  throw  light  upon  the  subject  of  which  they  treat,  and 
four  points  seem  now  to  be  abundantly  proved  : — 1 .  That  the 
Reform  was  estabHshed  at  Geneva  by  violence.  2.  That  even 
by  the  help  of  violence  it  was  not  able  to  strike  root  without 
the  importation  of  foreign  elements.  3.  That  for  a  whole 
century  both  the  Reform  and  its  promoters  were  the  objects 
of  the  profoundest  disgust  and  aversion  to  the  indigenous 
population.  4.  That  Catholicism,  which  had  a  very  sensible 
existence  within  the  walls  of  Geneva  for  a  long  period  subse- 
quent to  the  Reform,  was  never  wholly  extinguished. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  Europe  which  possesses  so 
few  memorials  anterior  to  the  epoch  of  the  Reform  as  the 
basin  of  the  Leman,  thanks  to  the  Bernese  troops,  whoso 
assistance  was  invoked  to  force  the  new  religion  on  an 
unwilling  population.  These  ruthless  bands  did  their  work 
by  the  help  of  fire  and  sword.  A  hundred  and  forty  castles 
were  burnt  to  the  ground,  not  to  speak  of  the  utter  destruction 
of  churches,  convents,  and  every  monument  of  Christian 
piety.     Where    these    bloody  auxiliaries   of    Calvinism   had 
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passed,  the  smoke  of  conflagration  they  had  kindled  went  up 
as  a  thick  cloud,  blotting  out  the  fair  landscape,  veiling  the 
bosom  of  the  lake,  and  shutting  out  the  mountains  from  view ; 
while  before  them  whole  bodies  of  the  inhabitants  took  to  flight, 
as  men  of  old  fled  at  the  irruption  of  the  barbarian  hordes  into 
the  Roman  empire.  To  slay,  to  pillage,  and  to  bum — such 
was  in  fact  the  exclusive  occupation  of  these  champions  of 
the  new  gospel  during  their  progress  through  the  devoted 
land.  Their  aid  was  no  less  needed  in  the  city.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  Genevese  population — so  favourable  in  the  first 
instance  to  a  cause  affecting  to  be  that  of  national  indepen- 
dence— when  they  found  that  under  the  pretext  of  vindicating 
political  franchises  they  were  to  be  robbed  of  their  best 
treasure,  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  energetically  protested  and 
stoutly  resisted.  So  indomitable  was  their  opposition,  that 
for  fifty  years  the  active  intervention  of  the  Bernese  militia 
could  not  be  dispensed  with.  But  during  the  process  the 
town  became  half  depopulated,  although,  to  fill  the  places  left 
vacant  by  the  persecution,  a  crowd  of  adventurers  was  invi- 
ted to  settle  within  its  walls.  These  men  were  the  scum  of 
Europe,  such  as  society  in  a  state  of  convulsion  always  throws 
to  its  surface,  and  who  in  periods  of  religious  ferment  make 
capital  of  heretical  tenets,  just  as  demagogues  bandy  revo- 
lutionary doctrines  in  times  of  political  and  social  disturbance,* 
in  order  to  serve  their  own  selfish  purposes.  The  city  was 
hedged  in  by  strong  fortifications,  and  still  more  effectually 
isolated  from  all  influences  obnoxious  to  the  dominant  par^ 
by  the  jealous  system  which  it  succeeded  in  establishing.  We 
shall  not  stop  here  to  more  than  recall  the  general  features 
of  the  government  which  imposed  itself  upon  Geneva.  The 
instrument  of  Calvin^s  tyranny  was  the  Consistory,  a  body 
half  ecclesiastic  half  lay.  No  power  which  the  most  excited 
aiiti- Catholic  imagination  ever  attributed  to  that  bugbear  of 
Protestantism,  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  can  be  compared  to 
that  possessed  by  this  politico-religious  machine.  It  had  full 
authority  not  only  to  punish,  not  only  to  receive  information, 
but  diligently  to  seek  out  offenders;  and  this  was  accomplished 
by  domiciliary  visits  from  which  the  humblest  homes  were  not 
oxempt.  The  inmates  were  subject  to  the  most  minute  and 
searching    questions,   and    obnoxious    or   suspected  persons 


*  Jt  has  })oen  culculatecl  that  no  less  than  13,000  foreigners  (chiefly  French 
l*n)t (Slants)  w(Tc  admitted,  the  whole  population  numbering  after  the 
Kt'foini  but  2,200  souls.  Thirty  years  later  there  is  still  not  one  Gtenevese 
name  to  be  found  among  the  ministers ;  all  the  first  preachers  of  the 
*'  licfoniT "  at  Geneva  were  of  foreign  extraction. 
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handed  over  to  the  civil  magistrate.  That  functionary,  him- 
self the  mere  agent  of  the  company  of  ministers,  had 
authority  to  chastise  by  the  whip  and  other  tortures,  by 
confiscation,  exile,  prison,  or  death  j  all  abstention  from  the 
public  acts  of  the  new  reUgion  being  regarded  as  treason 
against  the  state.  Moreover,  not  religion  alone,  but  every 
thing  was  regulated  by  the  state,  and  became  the  subject  of 
legislation.  Nothing  was  too  minute  to  aflTord  matter  of  sus- 
picion and  of  scrutiny — ^neither  manners,  dress,  meals,  nor 
recreations,  so  that  no  one  could  move  hand  or  foot,  laugh  or 
smile,  if  so  be  any  who  had  a  temptation  to  merriment,  under 
the  grim  dictatorship  of  Calvin,  without  provoking  invitation 
in  the  ruling  power,  and  giving  occasion  for  the  tyrannical 
interference  of  the  magistrates. 

The  acts  of  the  Consistory  contain  abundant  evidence  of  the 
detestation  with  which  the  indigenous  population  regarded 
their  rulers  and  the  immigrants  who  had  usurped  the  position 
of  the  ancient  aristocracy  of  the  city.  ''  These  Frenchmen," 
say  the  "  Children  of  Geneva,"  the  name  adopted  by  the  old 
inhabitants,  ^^  are  nothing  better  than  hypocrites,  who  have 
made  hypocrisy  to  flourish  in  Geneva  more  than  in  any  other 
part  of  tlie  world.  If  they  had  been  good  men,  they  would 
not  have  left  their  own  countiy  and  renounced  their  God ;  and 
if  all  were  hung  that  deserved  it,  there  would  not  be  citizens 
enough  in  Geneva  to  string  them  up."  Again,  they  say  that 
they  have  had  enough  of  these  foreigners ;  that  they  had  long 
enough  placed  their  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  people  of  the  country; 
that  these  aliens  had  by  no  means  all  of  them  '^  brought  their 
ears  '^  with  them ;  and  much  more  in  a  similar  strain.  The 
language  used  in  speaking,  not  only  of  the  bulk  of 
immigrants,  but  of  their  governors  in  particular,  will  not 
always  bear  recording ;  but  the  grossest  epithets  which  the 
popular  diction  supplied,  and  which  popular  hatred  applied  to 
themselves,  arfe  retailed  verbatim  by  these  potentates  in 
all  their  native  coarseness,  along  with  the  cruel  punishments 
which  were  inflicted  in  support  of  their  authority  or  in  the 
vindication  of  their  insulted  character. 

Calvin  comes  in  for  the  largest  share  of  obloquy.  The 
people  regard  him  as  a  proud  and  tyrannical  master,  making 
all  to  bend,  magistrates  and  his  associated  ministers  included, 
to  his  own  will.  He  is  a  man  who  only  "  preaches  himself," 
and  not  sound  doctrine.  He  is  revengeful,  implacable,  cruel ; 
exiling,  torturing,  putting  to  death  all  who  differ  from  him  in 
opinion.  He  is  a  calumniator,  whose  own  conduct  'Ogives 
scandal  to  more  than  ten  thousand  persons,^'  as  Dame  Grant 
avers  at  her  examination.     Another  woman  tells  him  to  his 
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face,  that  ^^  she  never  met  with  any  charity  in  him,  nor  got  a 
word  of  comfort  out  of  him;  that  he  is  hard  and  without 
bowels,  and  therefore  she  has.always  hated  him/'  His  religions 
supremacy  revolts  the  minds  of  the  Genevese;  they  cannot 
understand  how  he  should  claim  infallibility  for  himself,  after 
upsetting  the  Pope^s  authority,  '^  making  himself  Pope,  and 
M.  Abel  (another  minister)  cardinal,^'  pushing  pride  so  far  as 
"to  seek  to  have  himself  worshipped,^'  Claude  Clerichet  declares 
he  would  rather  go  to  Champel  (the  place  of  execution)  than 
go  and  kiss  Calvin's  slipper.  The  nickname  of  Pantoujle, 
indeed,  long  popularly  stuck  to  him,  and  even  some  of  the 
ministers  grumbled,  and  said  they  would  not  kiss  the  pantoufle. 
Men  gave  his  name  to  their  dogs  in  derision,  and  whispered  to 
each  other,  that  there  were  three  devils  in  hell,  and  Calvin  was 
one  of  them  ("  trois  dyables  en  enfer,  Calvin  en  est  nng "), 
and  that  he  was  fetched  thence  to  Geneva.  Songs  were  even 
made  upon  this  hideous  theme.  These  uncomplimentary  whis- 
pers and  ribald  songs  have  all  found  their  way  into  the  private 
State  archives ;  and  here,  also,  we  find  that  Calvin's  death  was 
viewed  by  the  people  as  a  judgment ;  that  he  was  reported  to 
have  invoked  the  devil  in  his  mortal  sickness ;  and  that  it  was 
said  that  the  ministers  had  therefore  furtively  withdrawn  his 
body  from  the  bier,  and  buried  an  empty  coflBn.  These  are 
but  samples  of  the  abuse  of  Calvin,  which  for  twenty  years 
forms  a  running  popular  comment  on  his  rule  in  the  acts  of 
the  Consistory. 

Theodore  Beza  inherited  all  the  concentrated  odium  which 
had  been  lavished  on  his  predecessor,  and  of  which  the  inferior 
ministers  came  in  for  their  due  share.  From  the  date  of  1565 
the  imputations  on  that  body  become  more  outrageous.  Neither 
their  doctrine  nor  their  honour  is  spared.  Such  preachers,  it 
is  said,  had  better  confine  themselves  to  the  simple  text  of 
Scripture,  instead  of  each  giving  his  own  opinion,  in  order  to 
magnify  himself;  their  books  are  worthless ;  themselves  sor- 
cerers, usurers,  drunkards,  and  profii gates.  Without  sup- 
posing that  every  single  accusation  brought  against  these  men 
was  ibundcd  in  truth,*  we  certainly  have  here  irrefragable 
proof  that  never  did  an  ecclesiastical  ministry  enjoy  less  respect 
and  consideration  than  did  the  body  of  pastors  at  Geneva  after 
the  Jiofonn,  and  tliat  it  derived  its  whole  weight  from  the 
terror  it    inspired.     From  this   date  also,  or  a  little  earlier. 


*  Accusations  of  sorcery  and  innnonility  are  frequent  against  the 
I^rotestant  niinistors  from  the  first  days  of  the  Refonu,  and  their  truth  is  not 
alw  ays  disavowed  in  the  diary.  Alluding  to  two  acknowledged  cases  of  this 
cliMiactcr,  it  is  simply  observed  that  it  would  not  do  to  admit  the  guilt  of 
tlio  ortVndei-s  publicly — '*cela  ne  pent  pjvs  etre  mis  en  avant." 
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along  with  sayings  and  accusations  similar  to  those  quoted 
above,  mingles  an  ever-increasing  tone  of  brutal  impiety,  which 
bears  witness  to  the  progress  which  an  ungodly  spirit  was 
making  in  Geneva. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  is  the  con- 
dition of  Catholicity  itself  during  this  trying  ordeal.  The 
Reform,  which  at  first  craved  only  toleration,  by  one  tiger- 
spring  seized  on  the  government,  and  from  that  instant 
pitilessly  refused  to  Catholics  all  liberty  of  worship.  It  is  the 
old  and  oft-told  story,  and  has  invariably  marked  the  conduct 
of  heresy  in  power.  The  era  of  the  persecutions  was  renewed, 
the  priests  were  banished,  and  those  who  remained  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives  to  succour  the  faithful  in  secret,  hunted  down. 
Religion  was  pursued  into  its  last  sanctuary,  the  family,  whose" 
members  were  not  permitted  to  pray  together  in  peace.  It  is 
diflGicult,  of  course,  to  trace  with  any  precision  the  fortunes  of 
Catholicity  during  this  period ;  ever  and  anon  we  meet  with 
proof  that  it  lives,  and  has  still  a  powerful  vitality;  then,  again, 
we  lose  sight  of  it,  to  find  its  traces  further  on.  It  is  in  the 
acts  of  the  Protestant  Consistory  of  Geneva  that  we  have  to 
seek  almost  all  the  materials  now  available  for  a  history  of 
CathoHcism  in  that  city  during  those  days,  and  although  it 
exists  but  in  broken  fragments,  yet  the  facts  are  telling,  and 
suggest  irresistibly  much  which  they  do  not  tell. 

The  old  Genevese  population  might  be  divided  into  three 
classes.  First,  those  who,  in  spite  of  all  the  danger  and  suffering 
incurred,  firmly  adhered  to  their  religion,  and,  like  the  martyrs 
and  confessors  of  old,  refused  to  participate  in  any  act,  direct 
or  indirect,  which  might,  by  its  condescension  to  Protestantism, 
be  construed  into  an  abjuration  of  their  faith.  Secondly, 
such  as  permitted  themselves  outwardly  to  take  some  part  in 
Protestant  worship,  or  comply  with  certain  regulations,  by 
which  they  hoped  to  elude  penal  consequences ;  all  the  time 
bitterly  bewailing  the  constraint  they  endured,  and  experiencing 
a  lively  remorse  for  acts  to  which  fear  alone  impelled  them. 
The  third  class,  and  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  been  by  far 
the  most  numerous,  comprising  the  great  bulk  of  the  indigenous 
population,  had  really  abjured  Catholicism  and  conformed  to 
the  new  doctrine,  but  looked  back  with  regret  to  the  old  faith. 
These  were  Calvinists  by  necessity — CathoUcs  by  conviction — 
and  belonged  to  that  common  class  who,  when  acting  under  the 
pressure  of  danger  to  life  and  goods,  think  that  they  have 
suflBciently  exonerated  themselves  when  they  have  alleged  the 
to  them  unanswerable  plea,  "What  could  we  do  V  We  will 
take  a  glance  at  each  of  these  categories. 

M.  Cramer  himself  admits,  that  notwithstanding  the  peculiar 
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difficulties  under  which  they  laboured  (''les  difficult^s  du 
terrain  ^^),  a  considerable  number  of  the  Genevese  adhered 
steadfastly  to  their  faith.  The  interrogatories  before  the  Con- 
sistory, which  are  extremely  frequent  during  the  first  century, 
furnish  examples  of  the  most  expUcit  confessions  of  faith.  For 
instance,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1542,  Dame  Jeanne  Petermann, 
being  questioned  respecting  her  tjelief,  replies  that,  ''  she 
beheves  in  God  and  Holy  Church,  and  has  no  other  faith; 
that  she  says  her  Pater  and  Credo  in  the  Roman  tongue ;  that 
she  believes  as  the  Church  believes ;  that  she  believes  in  the 
Holy  Eucharist  (la  Sainte  Cene),  according  as  God  had  said, 
'  this  is  my  Body/  that  God^s  Word  here  spoken  is  true;  that 
she  will  live  and  die  in  it ;  that  she  uses  the  sacraments,  and 
the  Word  of  God,  and  no  other.''  Reproached  with  not  being 
content  with  the  Lord's  Supper  celebrated  in  that  city,  and 
with  going  ehewlierCy  she  answers  that  ^'  she  goes  where  it 
seems  good  to  her ;  that  our  Lord  foretold  there  should  be 
ravening  wolves ;  that  she  does  not  recognize  ravening  wolves, 
who  are  false  prophets ;  that  she  looks  for  pardon  only  from 
the  merits  of  our  Lord ;  that  she  is  not  a  scholar  like  them 
(this  we  presume  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  word  clergcsse 
employed  by  her),  but  that  she  is  neither  an  idolatress  nor  a 
hypocrite ;  that  the  Virgin  Mary  is  her  advocate  and  the  friend 
of  God,  at  once  a  virgin  and  the  mother  of  Jesus  Christ  (blas- 
phemies on  this  subject  were  a  favourite  Protestant  topic  at 
Geneva) ;  that  she  will  live  in  the  faith  of  Holy  Church ;  that 
the  '  sieur  syndique'  is  a  heretic  (Iwreze),  and  she  does  not  choose 
to  be  so,  but  will  keep  the  fasts,  and  not  receive  their  '  cene.' " 
This  confession  is  followed  by  many  more.  They  all  substan- 
tially resemble  each  other.  Jacques  Simon  has  found  his 
account  in  praying  to  God  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  believes 
the  angelic  salutation  to  have  come  down  from  Heaven,  and 
that  it  is  no  idolatry.  Fran9ois  Drobliere  refuses  to  go  to  the 
Protestant  cciw,  Jeannette  Pcmet  says,  that  the  old  law  was 
much  better  than  the  new ;  and  that  "  since  it  came  they  had 
gained  nothing  thereby"  ("nous  n'avons  gayre  gaigne"). 
On  the  vigil  of  Candlemas  she  buys  tapers ;  she  will  live  in  her 
i*eligion. 

This  persistence  in  keeping  the  Catholic  feasts  and  fasts  is 
one  of  the  great  matters  of  complaint  before  the  Consistory. 
In  1 546  we  have  women  going  to  mass  at  Annecy,  praying  to 
S.  Felix,  fasting  on  liis  vigil,  &c.,  and  persisting  in  their 
determination  to  continue  in  these  practices,  denying  that  they 
are  idolaters  ("  s^ohstinent  grandement  a  ne  pas  s^avouer 
idoldtres '').  There  are  dying  people  who  actually  dare 
leaye  this  world  with  the  words  ''  Jesus,  Maria  "  on  their  lipsj 
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in  spite  of  the  importunities  of  the  ministers  standing  by;  and 
women  who  will  keep  the  Papistic  hours  with  their  husbands' 
connivance,  rather  than  go  and  hear  the  '^  preche/'  At  the 
Grand  Sacconnex  almost  the  entire  village  is  still  Catholic. 
In  1554  a  woman  affirms  that  there  are  still  many  '^altars  in 
the  city;''  Catholic  practices  still  prevail,  especially  by  the 
bedside  of  the  dying,  into  whose  hands  a  blessed  candle  is  put, 
the  sign  of  the  cross  made  over  them,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  St.  Michael  invoked.  Then  we  have  the  wife  of  a  burgess, 
Pierre  Corajod,  who  is  visited  by  a  priest,  receives  rosaries 
from  him,  and  declares  that  if  she  lived  a  hundred  years  she 
would  do  her  best  to  keep  to  the  Papal  religion  ("faire  le 
service  de  la  papaut^").  But  this  whole  Corajod  house  is 
papistical — mistress,  servant,  nurse,  children — and  it  is  the 
asylum  of  priests,  and  mia^ss  is  said  there.  These  may  serve  as 
specimens.  At  that  period,  also,  vast  numbers  used  to  slip 
out  of  the  town  every  Sunday,  in  order  to  hear  mass  in  the 
neighbouring  Catholic  parishes.  .    . 

Our  readers  are  doubtless  familiar  with  the  touching  incident 
of  the  servant  girl  at  the  inn,  to  whom  S.  Francis  de  Sales 
gave  communion  on  the  occasion  of  his  adventurous  visit  to 
Geneva  with  the  view  of  attempting  the  conversion  of  tho 
heresiarch  Beza.  For  years  she  had  practised  her  religious 
duties  secretly  whilst  in  the  service  of  a  rich  Calvinist,  who 
used  all  his  endeavours  to  pervert  her  from  the  faith ;  sub- 
sequently she  sought  the  situation  in  which  the  saint  found  her 
with  the  view  of  succouring  CathoUcs,  especially  priests  and 
religious.  This  girl  afterwards  converted  her  mistress,  and 
obtained  for  her  the  blessing  of  communion  on  her  death-bed, 
by  enabling  the  chaplain  to  the  French  Embassy,  accidentally 
present  in  the  hotel,  to  say  mass  in  the  cellar. 

The  number  of  those  who  sought  by  concessions  to  secure 
themselves  from  molestation,  was  much  larger  than  of  those  who 
were  true  to  their  faith.  These  would  go  and  hear  sermoijs, 
and  even  occasionally  partake  of  Protestant  communion  when 
they  ^' could  not  help  it;"  that  is,  could  not  help  it  without 
danger  of  punishment,  thinking  sometimes  to  save  their  con- 
sciences by  hiding  in  their  bosoms  the  bread  they  received 
into  their  hands.  But  they  dexterously  availed  themselves  of 
every  plausible  pretext  to  stay  away.  They  are  denounced  to 
the  Consistory,  beg  pardon,  give  satisfaction,  and  recommence 
the  same  course.  Nothing  human,  however,  can  long  keep 
up  its  fervour  and  pristine  activity;  even  bigotry  flags  and 
grows  weary  after  a  time;  and  so,  in  1570,  we  find  the  in- 
quisitorial zeal  of  the  Consistory  considerably  abated ;  it  is  the 
signal  for  the  compromisers  to  desert  the  Protestant  temples, 
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whore  their  absence  leaves  a  very  noticeable  vacancy.  The 
peevish  complaints  of  the  Consistory  are  incessant,  but  ap- 
parently, notwithstanding  the  assistance  of  the  arm  of  the  law 
to  back  their  excommunications,  they  have  small  success. 
Amongst  the  class  we  are  describing  we  find  Catholic  practices 
cherished  in  secret,  and  the  dear  old  feasts  of  the  Church 
which  used  yearly  to  biing  joy  to  every  home  lamented  even 
with  tears.  Rosaries  and  crucifixes  are  treasured  up,  or  oven 
a  new  image  of  the  Redeemer  bought  mysteriously  in  some 
shop  known  only  to  the  im'tiated ;  for  such  things  took  place 
in  Geneva  spite  the  Argus  eyes  of  the  Consistory  and  the 
Draconian  severity  of  its  laws.  Occasionally,  when  danger 
was  less  threatening,  these  unhappy  ones  would  contrive  to 
escape  from  their  embattled  prison  to  some  secluded  village  in 
the  neighbourhood,  embosomed  in  verdure  and  gladdened  by 
the  presence  of  its  God,  and  refresh  their  sorrow-stricken 
spii'its  by  hearing  mass  ;  or  they  would  carry  forth  their  young 
babes  for  baptism,  or  run  to  lay  a  sick  child  at  the  feet  of  S. 
Urban  at  Vetraz.  Such  incidents  abound,  and  we  must  re- 
member that  we  are  cognisant  only  of  those  which  the  consistory 
detected. 

But  the  mixed  multitude — comprehending  all  that  is  ordinary 
or  inferior,  morally  and  intellectually,  all  the  expediency-men, 
who  in  time  of  trial  will  endure  little  or  nothing  for  religion  or 
principle,  comprising  besides  the  ignorant,  the  feeble,  the  in- 
capable, the  easy,  the  credulous,  all  that  leans  on  the  external 
and  has  no  initiative  or  self-sustaining  power,  with  so  many 
other  classes  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  never  make  head 
against  stream — is  always  the  most  numerous.  It  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  "  Plaine ''  in  the  French  Assembly  of  the  Con- 
vention. Passively  receiving  the  motive  influence  of  others,  it 
has  effectively  the  most  powerful  action  in  times  of  disorder. 
It  is  the  accession  of  the  "  Plaine  "  which  enables  violence  to 
triumph.  But  deep  regrets  existed,  as  we  have  observed,  even 
amongst  the  conforming  multitude,  so  that  it  is  from  their  ranks 
that  some  of  the  most  abusive  language  against  the  Reformers 
or  the  Reform  emanates.  They  prefer  the  mass  to  their  present 
service,  "  the  concoction  of  M.  Calvin^s  brain '/'  indeed,  they 
])rivately  assure  each  other  that  one  day  they  shall  have  mass 
iigain ;  they  say  that  "  the  cine  is  nothing  but  drunkenness, 
the  preacher^s  sermons  a  pack  of  lies,  their  boasted  liberties  a 
mockery.^^  One  of  them  opines  that  after  all  it  is  not  a  bad  plan 
to  buni  heretics  "  as  they  are  doing  at  Chambcry,"  and  it  would 
be  well  to  rid  Geneva  of  them  ;  another  detests  Calvin  and  his 
acolytes  and  the  foreigners,  and  would  rather  listen  to  three 
barking  dogs  than  hear  him  preach.     In  these  angry  expres- 
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sions  we  recognize  men  seeking  to  relieve  their  hearts'  bitter- 
ness. A  more  touching  instance  is  that  of  Berth^ier,  who,  con- 
templating his  child  singing  (a  high  misdemeanour  at  that  time 
in  Geneva),  exclaimed,  "  Go  to,  child,  thouknowest  more  good 
and  art  wiser  than  M  thejr  of  Geneva/' — ^'  Vaz,  mon  en&nt^ 
tu  s^aist  plus  de  bien  et  es  plus  sage  que  tons  ceulx  de  Genfeve/* 
The  words  were  overheard  and  reported,  and  the  father  was 
severely  punished. 

But  another  generation  sprang  up,  and  though  Catbolic 
traditions  and  regrets  still  lingered  in  many  families,  yet  they 
necessarily  tended  both  to  diminish  and  to  become  feeble; 
and  the  young  who  had  never  witnessed  anything  but  Pro- 
testantism, if  they  did  not  love  it,  were  at  least  familiar  with 
nothing  else.  The  actual  religious  and  political  state  of  their 
country  was  with  them,  a  fact  which  was^  accepted  as  such,  and 
by  habit  became  natural.  But  in  proportion  as  the  echoes  of 
Catholicism  wax  faint,  we  meet  with  a  growing  contempt  and 
indifference  to  religion  and  a  rebellion  against  moral  restraints. 
Condemned  to  abjure  a  faith  they  loved,  and  to  profess  ai^d 
practise  a  worship  they  hated  and  despised,  what  wonder  if 
impiety  and  immorality  took  root  and  flourished  amongst  this 
unhappy  population,  although,  as  the  contemporary  evidence 
of  the  historian  Gregorio  Leti  shows,  they  were  less  rife 
amongst  the  old  Genevese  population  than  amongst  the 
naturalized  foreigners.  The  licentiousness  of  Geneva  at  the 
middle  of  the  seventeeth  century  attained  the  most  incredible 
height,  and  its  streets  and  alleys  were  the  scenes  of  unimagina- 
ble and  unrecordable  horrors.  To  do  the  Consistory  justice, 
it  strove  with  a  hearty  and  even  a  savage  energy  for  a  time  to 
make  head  against  the  increasing  irreligion  and  unbelief,  but 
it  soon  tired  of  the  fruitless  struggle.  It  shut  its  eyes  and 
feigned  not  to  see ;  it  looked  upon  Catholicism  as  the  more 
dangerous  enemy.  The  Reform  thus  early  evidenced  its  spirit 
of  accommodation  with  the  negations  of  Christianity,  concen- 
trating all  its  vigour  on  a  truceless  war  with  the  CathoUo  Church. 
Against  the  frightful  licentiousness  prevalent  the  Consistory 
was  not  wanting  in  the  most  rigorous  measures ;  from  the  first 
the  Calvinistic  heresy  had  been  distinguished  by  the  puritanical 
strictness  and  even  whimsical  prudery  of  its  code,  and  from 
the  first  it  was  manifest  how  utterly  nugatory  were  its  laws 
for  guarding  purity  of  morals.  In  1673,  a  chamber  was 
established  for  the  reformation  of  manners,  but  the  task  ex- 
ceeded its  strength,  and  it  died  a  natural  death  within  a  few 
months. 

The  ancient  Genevese  race  did  not  become  so  thoroughly 
amalgamated  with  Protestantism  as  not  to  retain  throughout 
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the  seventeenth  centruy  a  certain  leaning  and  attraction 
towards  Catholicism.  Hence  the  constant  spiteful  and  almost 
ludicrous  terrors  of  the  Consistory ;  for  Geneva,  it  mast  be 
remembered,  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  CathoUc  villages 
and  towns.  The  borders  of  the  miniature  state  could  not  be 
fortified  with  bastions,  and  the  zeal  of  Catholic  priests  could 
defy  even  bastions  and  sentinels,  and  penetrate  into  the  citadel 
of  Calvin  itself,  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  Uttle  remnant  of 
Catholics,  nay,  to  exercise  a  certain  propagandism  within  its 
walls. 

Annecy,  too,  was  near,  and  its  bishops  still  claimed  spiritual 
rule  over  Geneva ;  for  years  a  succession  of  holy  men,  who  had 
drunk  deeply  of  the  spirit  of  the  great  S.  Francis,  and  in- 
herited largely  of  his  hearths  yeammg  towards  his  ravished 
flock,  occupied  that  see.  Then  the  missions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  frequent  entry  of  Capuchins  into  the  city,*  even 
the  passage  through  it  of  some  poor  sisters  of  the  Gex  mission, 
nay,  the  mere  distribution  of  alms  by  the  French  residents,  all 
furnished  occasions  of  spasmodic  fits  of  alarm  to  the  poor 
Consistory. 

Strange  to  say,  certain  sympathies  would  crop  up  amongst 
the  ministers  themselves,  adding  notably,  it  may  be  imagined, 
to  the  distressing  qualms  of  the  body,  and  this  movement 
becomes  considerable  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
We  find,  for  instance,  Michel  Leger  doubting  the  validity  of 
his  mission,  and  commending  the  deserters  among  his  flock 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  giving  as  his  reason  that  that  church 
holds  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Again,  Gamaliel  Vautier,  another  pastor,  ever  since  his  re- 
turn from  Paris  no  longer  denounces  the  Catholic  Church  as 
idolatrous  or  calls  the  Pope  Anti-Christ.  In  his  sermons  he 
confines  himself  to  preaching  reformation  of  morals  and  the 
practice  of  good  works,  and  ''  hopes  that  God  will  bring  him 
out  of  darkness.^'  Other  members  of  the  Genevese  clergy, 
occupying  professorial  chairs,  actually  venture  to  vindicate 
the  antiquity  of  Catholic  doctrines  and  practices,  while  Catholic 
books  are  privately  published,  and  crosses,  medals,  and  rosaries 
are  extensively  sold. 

But  worse  things  were  in  store,  for  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  to  see  a  permanent  blister  fixed  in  the  very  bosom  of 
the  city.  The  Catholic  kings  of  France  had  always  patronized 
the  little  Protestant  republic.  Political  motives  are  apt  to  override 

*  The  successors  of  S.  Francis  had  surrounded  Greneva  with  a  kind  of 
cordon  of  religious  houses,  chiefly  Capuchins.  The  Jesuits,  afterwards,  were 
established  in  the  vicinity. 
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every  other  consideration,  and  it  was  judged  to  be  the  interest 
of  France  to  support  the  independence  of  Geneva  against  the 
dukes  of  Savoy.  The  French  monarchs  had  long  had  a  charge 
cl'af aires  at  Geneva,  but  hitherto  this  functionary  had  been  a 
Genevese  citizen.  However,  on  the  death  of  the  then  minister, 
in  1679,  Louis  XIV.  manifested  his  intention  of  investing  one 
of  his  own  subjects  with  this  office,  and  of  giving  him  the 
public  title  of  resident  of  France,  with  a  suitable  salary.  It 
was  a  thunder-stroke  to  the  Genevese  authorities,  for  well 
they  knew  that  a  French  resident  must  have  the  free  exercise 
of  his  religion,  and  that  implied  a  chapel  and  the  celebration 
of  mass.  The  mass,  the  idolatrous  mass,  in  the  very  sanctuary 
of  Protestantism  !  The  mere  idea  sent  a  cold  shiver  through 
the  bones  of  the  Consistory,  or,  rather,  put  it  in  a  hot  fever 
of  apprehension.  But  the  Grand  Monarque  was  too  near  a 
neighbour,  and  too  powerful  a  patron,  to  offend ;  still,  endea- 
vours were  privately  used  to  engage  him  to  depart  from  his 
purpose,  but  Louis  was  immovable,  and  pretended  that  it  was 
an  honour  that  he  was  about  to  confer  on  the  little  republic  : 
it  must  needs  be  accepted  therefore,  although  it  ran  counter 
to  the  whole  system  of  repression  and  exclusion  rigidly 
enforced  up  to  that  day  against  Catholic  worship,  with  all  its 
appurtenances — indeed,  a  severe  law  had  but  just  been  passed 
against  the  sale  of  crucifixes,  crosses,  medals,  rosaries,  &c.,  as 
well  as  of  Catholic  books  of  devotion.  Henceforth  there  was 
to  be  a  leak  that  could  not  be  stopped,  or,  rather,  a  large  hole 
in  the  foi^tification  that  could  not  be  filled.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  remedy  the  evil  by  providing  for  the  resident's  atten- 
dance at  mass  in  some  neighbouring  parish.  The  Council  of 
State  offered  to  keep  a  handsome  coach  for  him,  and  a  liberal 
subscription  was  instantly  forthcoming  to  meet  the  expense. 
It  had  reached  a  sum  sufficient  to  realize  a  yearly  allowance  of 
2000  livres,  but  the  representative  of  France,  M.  de  Chauvigny, 
was  not  to  be  thus  baulked  of  a  purpose  which  was  probably 
the  main  object  of  his  mission.  He  is  said  to  have  acted  with 
a  want  of  moderation  and  discretion,  but  of  this  we  have 
scarcely  the  materials  now  for  forming  a  correct  judgment. 
M.  de  Chauvigny  had  received  the  king's  instructions,  and 
was  acting  by  the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of  Annecy,  and  in 
harmony  with  the  desire  of  the  surrounding  population  of 
Catholics.  He  knew  that  there  were  still  many  faithful  in 
Geneva,  and  that  unless  he  vindicated  his  right  to  make  his 
chapel  public,  liberty  of  attendance  would  certainly  be  denied 
them.  And,  in  fact,  the  next  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the 
government  was  to  limit  this  privilege  to  the  resident  and  his 
household ;  but  Louis's  envoy  carried  things  with  a  high  hand, 
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and  gave  the  authorities  to  understand  that  entrance  to  his 
chapel  was  to  be  free  to  all.  It  was  opened  on  the  30th 
November,  1679,  when  Geneva  once  more  beheld  mass  pub- 
licly celebrated.  From  that  day,  notwithstanding  all .  the 
efforts  and  the  multiplied  prohibitions  of  the  government, 
every  Sunday  and  feast-day . saw  the  congregation  increase; 
and,  the  hotel  of  the  resident  being  in  the  Grande  Rue,  the 
number  resorting  to  Catholic  worship  was  matter  of  notoriety. 
A  certain  display,  indeed,  appeared  rather  to  be  courted  than 
shunned;  and  when  it  was  announced  that  the  Bishop  of 
Annecy,  who  still  (as  wo  have  observed)  kept  the  title  of 
Bishop  of  Geneva,  was  coming  to  officiate,  partial  tumults 
began  to  occur,  and  acts  of  violence  were  committed.  But  the 
Genevese  rulers  knew  that  they  were  the  weaker  party,  and 
were  forced  to  condemn  those  with  whom  they  sympathized, 
and  to  extend  protection  to  what  they  dreaded  and  abhorred. 
They  obtained,  however,  after  a  time,  the  substitution  of  a 
more  conciliatory  resident.  Things  went  on  more  peaceably 
now,  but  not  the  less  favourably  for  Catholics,  although  pos- 
sibly, but  for  his  predecessor's  bold  assertion  of  a  position, 
M.  Du  Pro's  moderation  would  have  met  with  less  success.  As 
it  was,  the  change  was  so  welcome  that  he  was  received  with 
quite  a  public  ovation,  and  good  harmony  appeared  to  be 
established,  when  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  came 
to  retard,  for  a  time,  the  progress  of  the  cause  of  religion. 
The  Genevese  magistrates  would  willingly  have  given  a  hospi- 
table welcome  to  their  expatriated  co-religionists,  but  to  offend 
a  monarch  like  Louis,  then  at  the  height  of  his  power,  was  not 
to  be  thought  of.  The  passage  of  these  exiled  bands  through 
Geneva  must,  however,  have  reanimated,  by  the  spectacle  of 
their  misery,  all  the  fierce  enmity  of  Genevese  Protestantism. 
Nevertheless,  we  may  exaggerate  its  moral  effect.  The  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  while  it  inflamed  the  resentment 
of  the  "  Reformed,''  and  furnished  them  with  a  topic  which 
has  lasted  to  the  present  day,  was  not  received  by  them 
exactly  as  it  would  be  regarded  now.  Protestants,  while  eagerly 
claiming  toleration  for  themselves  and  their  doctrine,  had  not 
yet  erected  toleration  into  a  dogma.  How,  indeed,  could  ihey 
well  have  appealed  to  any  such  principle  at  Geneva,  where, 
in  the  very  same  year,  was  re-enacted  a  rigorous  law  against 
"  apostates,"  depriving  them  of  all  rights,  and  banishing  them 
from  the  city  under  pain  of  death  ? 

But  wo  must  pass  rapidly  on.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  court  of  Turin  had  its  resident  also  at 
Geneva,  and  the  resident,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  chapel. 
In  both  these  chapels  two  services  were  required  on  Sonaays 
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or  feast-days,  and  it  has  been  computed  from  satisfactory  data 
that  tho  Catholics  of  Geneva  at  that  period  numbered  from  1000 
to  1200.  • 

The  eighteenth  century  brought  with  it  a  still  further  de- 
generacy of  morals,  while  the  authority  of  the  pastors,  and  the 
censures  of  the  Consistory — in  short,  the  whole  theocratic  dis- 
cipline of  Calvin — had  now  fallen  into  complete  discredit ;  the 
philosophic  incredulity  of  the  times  had  penetrated  the  masses, 
and  the  body  of  the  pastors  were  still  more  deeply  corrupted 
by  the  an ti- Christian  theories  of  Voltaire,  D^Alembert,  and 
Rousseau.  The  laws  remained  as  before,  but  they  were  a 
dead  letter ;  the  shell  of  the  system  had  no  substance  within ; 
Christianity  had  been  utterly  eaten  out  of  it.  We  cannot  be 
surprised,  therefore,  if  ^89  and  '93  reacted  powerfully  on  a 
state  of  things  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  modem  ideas ;  and 
Geneva  had  neither  frontiers  nor  barriers  to  shut  out  the 
Revolution  when  it  burst  forth  in  France,  and  these  ideas 
became  invested  with  all  its  terrible  force.  Jacobin  clubs, 
democratic  constitutions,  proscriptions,  scaffolds — Geneva  had 
them  all,  and  followed  in  the  bloody  wake  of  France  for 
many  years.  It  was  plain  from  the  very  first  that  its  national 
independence  was  threatened.  The  Revolution,  which  always 
raises  the  banner  of  liberty  and  nationality,  very  soon  makes 
clear  decks  of  both.  It  had  prepared  the  way  for  invasion, 
and  on  the  15th  of  April,  1798,  the  incorporation  of  the 
Genevese  with  the  French  Republic  was  demanded  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  and  accomplished  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  remainder.  A  new  era  was  about  to  begin, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  present  threatening  aspect,  was,  in 
fact,  to  facilitate  the  restoration  of  Catholicism  in  Geneva.  It 
must  be  noted,  to  the  credit  of  the  kindness  of  the  Gene- 
vese, that,  during  the  terrors  of  the  Revolution,  the  exiled 
and  fugitive  priests  found  frequent  shelter  and  hospitality  in 
their  city;  and  although  the  government  took  occasional 
measures  against  them,  private  individuals  still  continued  to 
show  feelings  of  compassion  towards  the  French  clergy,  re- 
minding us  of  the  generous  sympathy  they  excited  at  the  same 
period  in  Protestant  England.  From  1792  to  1798  there  were 
constantly  priests  in  Geneva,  who,  doubtless,  often  offered 
privately  the  Adorable  Sacrifice.  It  is  now  that  the  remark- 
able character  comes  upon  the  stage  who  is  the  subject  of  the 
biography  before  us.  M.  Vuarin  sums  up  in  his  person,  as  it 
were,  the  restoration  of  Catholicism  at  Geneva.  Great  events 
commonly  gather  round  some  one  leading  individual,  from 
whom  they  receive  their  prime  movement,  or  in  whom  they 
come  to  centre;  but  M.  Vuarin  was  so  entirely  the  agent 
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employed  by  Divine  Providence  in  this  wonderful  work,  that 
his  life  is  its  history. 

Jean-Francois  Vuarin  was  bom  of  humble  parents,  in  the 
little  village  of  Collonges,  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Sal^ve.  The 
family  was  remarkable  for  its  patriarchal  manners  and  lively 
faith,  recalling  the  good  old  times ;  and  Jacques  Vuarin,  who 
appears  to  have  possessed,  along  with  moral  and  religious  ex- 
cellence, a  very  superior  mind,  and  Antoinette  Compagnon,  his 
wife,  a  truly  Christian  woman,  "  of  that  grave  ana  venerable 
type  which  Catholic  Savoy  can  still  exhibit,  though  it  becomes 
more  and  more  rare,"  were  esteemed  and  respected  by  all 
their  neighbours.  Jacques  Vuarin  valued  those  intellectual 
advantages  which  he  himself  had  not  possessed,  and  Uberally 
applied  his  modest  savings  to  give  his  four  sons  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  this  not  from  worldly  ambition,  but  chiefly  from  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  consecrate  one  or  'more  to  Grod's  special 
service.  Two  of  them  early  manifested  much  love  of  study, 
combined  with  great  piety  and  innocency  of  heart.  The  cui^, 
their  instructor,  judged  them  to  have  a  vocation  (realized  in  the 
case  of  both),  and  conceived  in  particular  a  high  opinion  of 
Jean-Francois,  the  younger  (bom  in  1769).  ''This  one,''  he 
said,  "  will  be  indeed  a  man.''  Under  the  petulance,  vivacity, 
and  even  occasional  violence  of  temper  which  the  child  dis- 
played, he  discerned  a  rich  moral  soil,  and  re-assured  the 
anxious  father,  whom  his  son's  impetuosity  somewhat  discon- 
certed. But  the  good  priest  pointed  out  that  the  boy  was 
recollected  at  church,  loved  prayer,  and,  above  all,  had  an 
intense  horror  of  every  kind  of  sin.  As  an  instance,  we  may 
mention  that  lie  prevailed  on  his  father  to  dismiss  a  servant 
who  habitually  swore,  and  never  rested  till  he  had  obtained 
this  satisfaction  to  the  outraged  honour  of  God.  This  trait, 
observes  his  biographer,  is  characteristic  of  the  future  curd  of 
Geneva. 

Jeau-Fran^ois  distinguished  himself  much  at  the  college  of 
Nantua,  to  which  his  parents  sent  him.  He  was  endowed 
with  those  qualities  of  quick  apprehension,  lively  imagination^ 
nnd  retentive  memory  which  are  sure,  when  combined  with 
persevering  application,  to  obtain  for  a  youth  a  high  place 
among  his  companions  in  study.  His  numerous  writings  in 
after  life,  composed  almost  all  of  them  cinrente  calamo  to 
sei've  a  present  purpose,  prove  that  he  had  received,  and  pro- 
fited by,  a  solid  grammatical  and  literary  education,  and  espe- 
cially that  he  had  been  well  trained  in  translation.  He  knew 
the  value  of  words,  and  never  lacked  them  to  express  his 
meaning  with  force  and  accuracy.  Every  vacation  he  returned 
to  the  paternal  roof  to  renew  his  intense  love  of  his  own  native 
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country,  there  where  it  is  best  acquired  in  its  purity,  a  home 
of  austere  and  fervent  traditional  piety.  The  whole  moral 
atmosphere  was  at  that  time  charged  with  infidehty.  The 
chateau  of  Femey  was  visible  from  Vuarin^s  humble  farm- 
house. Hermance  was  near,  and  the  fresh  souvenirs  of  Jean- 
Jacques  Rousseau,  who  worked  mischief  more  subtle,  profound, 
and  enduring  than  even  the  blaspheming  Voltaire,  made  the 
banks  of  the  lake  classic  ground  to  the  sophists  of  the  day 
and  their  infatuated  disciples.  Young  Vuarin  probably  never 
opened  their  works,  and  he  was  certainly  never  tainted  with  a 
corruption  which  m,ore  or  less  aflfected  the  rising  generation 
to  so  wide  an  extent. 

At  La  Roche  he  completed  his  study  of  belles  lettres ;  at 
Annecy  he  went  through  his  course  of  philosophy;  and 
withal  his  vocation  grew  and  strengthened,  and  his  piety 
increased  —  a  piety  deep  and  tender,  such  as  some  might 
judge  to  be  hardly  compatible  with  his  energetic  nature,  of 
which  action  rather  than  loving  meditation  might  have  seemed 
the  proper  element.  But  "  piety,^'  says  his  biographer,  ^^  had 
penetrated  all  the  fibres  of  his  heart,  and  was,  so  to  say, 
kneaded  with  his  very  vitals.^^  Annecy  was  at  that  time  a 
kind  of  oasis  in  the  desert,  thanks  to  the  admirable  fidehty  of 
its  clergy,  who  had  trodden  in  the  footsteps  of  its  great  saint  and 
bishop.  It  was  a  city  of  benediction  in  the  midst  of  a  plague- 
stricken  land.  The  young  aspirant  to  the  priesthood  must 
have  been  powerfully  impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  the  faithful 
population ;  and  still  more  must  the  retirement  and  recollec- 
tion of  the  seminary,  and  the  near  neighbourhood  of  the  relics 
of  S.  Francis,  have  afifected  him.  They  fostered  in  him  that 
interior  hfe  whence  the  priest  derives  all  his  force,  and  which 
is  the  secret  of  all  his  influence  over  others.  Here,  then,  M. 
Vuarin  had  leisure  to  take  long  draughts  of  that  ardent  love 
for  Christ  and  His  Church  which  were  to  be  the  one  absorbing 
passion  of  his  life.  So  remarkable  was  his  proficiency  in 
theology  that  he  was  advised  to  follow  the  Sorbonne  course, 
at  which  university  he  took  his  theological  degree.  But  the 
Revolution  had  now  broken  out,  and  Savoy  was  one  of  the 
first  lands  over  which  the  burning  lava  flowed.  By  the  aid  of 
a  phantom  of  popular  suffrage,  with  examples  of  which  we  have 
since  become  so  familiar.  Savoy  was,  in  1792,  united  to  France, 
under  the  appellation  of  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc. 
The  armies  of  the  Republic,  accompanied  by  the  commissa- 
ries of  the  bloody  Convention,  the  terror  at  once  of  the  French 
generals  and  of  the  (so-called)  enfranchised  populations, 
brought  with  them  the  notorious  Gr^goire,  the  intrusive  con- 
stitutional Bishop  of  Loir-et-Cher.      The  four  bishoprics  of 
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Savoy  were  in  1 793  declared  to  be  suppressed,  and  reduced  to 
one;  and  the  oath,  decreed  on  the  previous  10th  of  August, 
was  imposed  on  the  clergy,  who,  on  refusal,  became  subject  to 
the  penalties  by  which  it  was  enforced,  banishment,  and,  in 
case  of  return,  deportation  or  death.  The  chapter  of  Annecy, 
without  waiting  to  have  the  oath  proposed,  made,  with  sub- 
lime courage,  a  public  protest  against  the  innovations,  and  a 
solemn  profession  of  faith  and  attachment  to  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  Almost  the  entire  clergy  of  Geneva  followed  their 
example ;  how  inconsiderable  was  the  number  of  those  who 
accepted  an  oath  condemned  by  the  head  of  the  Church,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  632  of  the  secular  clergy  from 
the  diocese  of  Geneva  alone  sought  refuge  in  Piedmont. 

These  were  not  propitious  times  for  entering  the  priesthood, 
and  might  have  acted  as  a  discouragement  to  many.  The 
oath  regarded  priests  alone,  and  young  Vuarin  might  have 
retired  to  quiet  and  security  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  but 
his  decision  had  been  made  in  the  power  of  divine  grace,  and 
there  was  nothing  even  in  his  natural  disposition  to  incline 
him  to  shrink  from  danger  and  struggle.  Not  being  able  as 
yet  to  take  part  in  the  sacred  ministry,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  service  of  the  confessors  of  the  faith.  He  was  their  secre- 
tary, their  courier,  their  sentinel,  their  intermediary  with  the 
faithful.  It  would  form  an  interesting  episode  to  follow  him 
during  these  days  of  blood  and  terror,  now  as  a  simple  wayfarer, 
now  as  a  travelling  merchant ;  sometimes  even  throwing  over 
his  shoulders  the  official  cloak  of  a  government  agent,  or  don- 
ning the  military  costume  of  the  time.  He  himself  avers  that 
this  dress  was  as  good  to  him  as  a  passport.  Beholding  him 
with  a  large  cockade  on  his  hat,  and  mounted  on  a  mettlesome 
horse,  which  he  dextrously  managed,  no  one  dreiunod  of 
questioning  that  ho  was  playing  his  genuine  part  in  life.  His 
personal  appearance  and  bearing  completed  tne  illusion.  His 
limbs  formed  in  a  mould  of  manly  strength,  his  fine  striking 
countenance,  with  its  broad  forehead,  massive  and  smooth  as 
that  of  a  Grecian  statue,  surmounting  dark  brows,  which  veiled 
eyes  full  of  the  fire  of  energy,  and  remarkable  for  the  rapid 
glance  which  precedes  the  prompt  decision ;  but,  above  all, 
his  bold,  fearless  air,  and  manners  free  from  the  slightest 
shade  of  embarrassment,  not  only  sufficed  to  disarm  suspicion, 
but  carried  with  them  an  imposing  jiresUije  of  authority.  Thus 
one  day  coming  out  of  an  inn  in  the  Chablais,  accoutred  a  la 
miUfain',  ho  found  two  gmdarmes  at  the  door,  who  he  felt 
confident  were  in  search  of  him.  His  presence  of  mind  never 
forsook  him.  The  spii'ited  horse  he  rode  was  ready  at  the  door. 
''  Citizen,^'  he  said  to  one  of  the  soldiers,  '^  do  me  the  service 
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of  liolding  Iiis  rein  wliile  I  monnt^  he  is  as  vicious  as  the  devil. 
The  man  readily  complied^  the  Abb^  Yuarin  vaulted  into  the 
saddle^  and  was  off  at  a  gallop.  The  men  stood  gaping  ad- 
miringly after  the  brilliant  cavalier. till  he  was  out  of  flight, 
then,  remembering  their  commission,  they  turned  and  asked 
the  woman  of  the  inn  after  a  certain  calotin  named  Vuarin. 
"Why, -that  was  he,^'  she  replied,  '^  whom  you  just  now  so 
obligingly  assisted.^'  But  it  must  have  cost  M.  Vuarin  little 
to  personate  a  character  of  which  he  possessed  the  latent 
elements.  Had  he  not  been  the  '^  soldier  of  Christ,'^  he  might 
well  have  distinguished  himself  in  secular  warfare.  He  had, 
we  conceive,  innate  military  talents,  or  the  talents  which  go  to 
constitute  military  genius ;  nay  more,  he  had  the  stuff  in  him 
of  two  or  three  great  men,  as  the  world  judges  greatness,  and 
his  career  furnishes  proof  that  he  might  have  figured  with 
celebrity  as  a  diplomatist,  or  as  a  statesman,  or  as  a  man  of 
business,  and  won  earthly  prizes  and  praises,  had  not  his  whole 
ambition  been  turned  to  advance  God^s  glory.  Much  of  his 
heroism  and  greatness  was,  therefore,  unappreciable  by  the 
world,  which  has  no  eyes  for  the  greatness  of  any  one 
who  does  not  '^  seek  his  own  glory ; ''  yet  it  could  not  be 
altogether  hidden,  and  it  obtained  for  him  a  certain  respect 
even  from  his  Protestant  adversaries.  The  name  of  the  "  great 
curd,^^  habitually ,  given  to  him  at  Geneva,  ^attests  this  fact. 
Men  might  hate,  but  they  could  neither  ignore  nor. despise  one 
who. for  years  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  public  affairs,  and 
with  whom  they  had  themselves  often  unsuccessfully  measured 
strength.  ,  < 

After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  when  the  violence  of  .the' per- 
secution abated,  many  priests  re-entered  the  country,  where  a 
faithful  population  was  earnestly  entreating  their  return,  and 
promising  protection  and  concealment  j  and  M.  Vuarin's  office 
became  still  more  important.  He  was  the  right  hand  of  the 
vicars-general  in  those  days  of  trial  and  of  heroic  self-devo- 
tion, yet  he  found  time  also  for  study,  for  he  was  a  man  who 
always  knew  how  to  economize  time  by  turning  to  account  the 
brief  intervals  which  separate  one  employment  from  another  in 
a  busy  life.  In  1797  he  was  called  to  the  priesthood,  which  at 
that  period  placed  a  man  at  once  amongst  the  ranks  of  con- 
fessors and  candidates  for  martyrdom.  The  generous  soul  of 
M.  Vuarin  could  alike  appreciate  the  glory  and  accept  the  suf- 
ferings and  perils  of  the  honour  conferred  on  him.  He  was 
ordained  at  Fribourg  by  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne,  in  the  College 
of  S.  Michael,  in  a  chapel  known  as  that  of  Father  Canisius; 
and  from  that  chapel  he  came  forth  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
sainted  Jesuit,  and,  like  him,  possessed  with  a  firm  resolve  to 
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devote  his  life  '^  to  the  defence  of  the  altars  of  his  fJEtthers^  or 
to  the  raising  np  of  their  ruins/'  That  day  he  swore  to  serve  the 
Church  without  repose  by  the  entire  sacrifice  of  himself^  a  pled^ 
ho  faithfully  redeemed.  The  missionary  career  of  M.  Yuann 
and  of  his  apostoUc  companions  and  superiors^  particularly 
during  the  renewed  severe  persecution  which  broke  out  on  the 
18th  Fructidor^  but  three  months  after  his  ordination^  abounds 
with  interest.  The  feeble  Directory  which  ruled  France 
seemed  to  possess  energy  only  against  religion  and  its 
ministers.  Inheriting  all  the  hatred  of  the  infidel  philosophers 
and  of  the  bloody  Terrorists  against  Christianity^  it  beheld 
with  indignation  the  savage  laws  of  its  predecessors  in 
authority  falling  gradually  into  desuetude^  and  a  certain  spirit 
of  tolerance  gaining  ground.  "Weary  out  their  patience^ 
trouble  them  by  day,  disgust  them  by  night,  give  them  no 
respite/'  were  its  first  words  to  its  agents,  and  for  two  years 
the  experiment  was  made,  by  violence  where  possible^  by 
vexation  where  other  means  failed;  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Inexhaustible  as  its  source  is  the  patience  of  men  who  work 
for  God.  The  18th  Fructidor  (4th  September,  1797),  which 
»ecmed  to  throw  the  Revolution  back  into  its  old  track  of  nn- 
relenting  persecution,  invested  the  Directory  with  discretionary 
powers  to  deport  "  aU  such  as  appeared  likely  to  disturb  public 
tranquillity.''  It  is  very  clear  who  were  the  men  against 
whom  this  measure  was  aimed  ;  the  same  men  who  in  Apos- 
tolic days  were  accused  of  "  turning  the  world  upside  down.*' 
But  we  pass  on  from  times  worthy  in  themselves  of  special 
notice  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  the  great  work  of 
M.  Vuarin's  life. 

The  establishment  of  the  Consulate,  in  1800,  once  more 
allowed  the  Church  to  breathe,  and  even  to  enjoy  a  prospect 
of  better  things.  By  the  incorporation  of  Geneva  with  France, 
in  1 798,  the  nominal  Catholic  population  had  been  doubled. 
The  garrison,  the  administrators  of  government,  and  their 
officials,  were  Frenchmen  and  Catholics,  or  at  least  nothing 
else — men,  it  might  be,  tepid  or  indifferent,  but  who,  upon 
any  re-awaking  of  religious  principle  or  feeling,  had  the  faith 
and  recollections  of  their  childhood  to  fall  back  upon;  while 
even  the  most  careless  were  pledged,  as  Frenchmen,  to  uphold 
the  honour  of  their  country,  impHcated  in  any  aggression  of 
Calvinism  on  their  rights.  These  combined  circumstances 
made  it  possible  to  open  a  chapel  so  early  as  the  Christmas  of 
1 799.  The  first  priest  regularly  appointed  to  the  mission  was 
M.  Neyre,  one  of  that  small  band  who  had  never  trodden  the 
road  of  exile,  but  had  remained  to  console  and  assist  the 
faithful  during  the  days  of  terror.    He  was  a  man  in  whom  an 
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angelic  sweetness  was  united  witli  an  austere  resolve.  The 
people  adored  him,  and  used  to  follow  him  armed  for  his  pro- 
tection. He  was,  however,  arrested  with  M.  Joquet,  another 
young  priest,  in  1793;  but  was  enabled,  by  the  favour  of  one 
of  his  guards,  to  make  his  escape.  This  man  made  signs  to 
the  two  prisoners,  which  M.  Joquet  did  not  remark  or  did  not 
understand.  M.  Neyre  was  more  fortunate,  or  more  unfor- 
tunate, as  he  afterwards  judged.  Seizing  a  favourable  moment 
he  fled,  pursued  with  fictitious  zeal  by  his  friendly  guard, 
who  took  care  to  stumble  or  meet  with  some  impediment  when 
just  about  to  overtake  the  fugitive.  In  a  smothered  voice  he 
would  then  caU  out,  ''  Eight,''  ''  Left,''  ''  Here,"  ''  There," 
^^  Courage,  you  will  soon  be  safe."  M.  Neyre  ever  regretted 
that  he  did  not  remain  to  share  with  his  companion  the 
martyr's  crown ;  and  not  only  regretted,  but  even  reproached 
himself  for  availing  himself  of  the  means  of  escape,  and  in- 
flicted on  himself — ^he,  so  gentle  to  others — a  strange,  and, 
we  think,  unheard-of  mortification :  this  was,  to  arise  at  once 
if  roused  from  sleep,  whatever  might  be  the  cause,  and  not 
return  to  his  rest  that  night.  This  Kfe-long  penance  he  prac- 
tised to  the  end.  M.  Vuarin  was  given  him  as  a  colleague  in 
the  Geneva  mission.  To  the  latter  that  city  was  familiar ;  it 
had  been  his  head-quarters  and  centre  of  operations  during 
the  Revolution,  and  hither  he  now  repaired  with  an  invincible 
courage  and  with  a  strong  presentiment  that  it  was  to  be  the 
scene  of  his  Ufe's  labours. 

Courage  and  perseverance  were  needed.  The  first  difficulty 
was  to  procure  some  hole  or  comer  where  mass  could  be 
said;  but  as  fast  as  the  two  priests  hired  a  modest  apart- 
ment, they  were  sure  to  be  sent  to  the  rightabout  by  their 
landlords  on  discovering  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  intended 
to  be  applied,  or  from  experiencing  the  annoyance  to  which 
they  were  subjected  on  account  of  their  tenants.  Great  was 
the  consternation  of  the  Calvinists  on  that  memorable  Christ- 
mas, 1799,  when  the  Holy  Sacrifice  was  at  last  publicly  K)fiered, 
and  the  crowd  of  faithful  worshippers  could  not  find  room 
within  the  walls.  And  so  Cathohcism,  after  all,  was  not  dead 
in  the  city  of  Calvin  !  For  some  months  the  master  of  the 
house  stood  firm  against  the  reproaches  with  which  he  was 
assailed;  at  last,  alarmed  by  their  angry  pertinacity,  he 
requested  the  two  priests  to  seek  another  lodging.  In  their 
next  quarters  they  were  assaulted  by  a  furious  mob,  whom  the 
Protestant  fanatics  had  excited  against  them.  Bottles  and 
paving-stones  were  hurled  against  the  windows,  accompanied 
with  loud  threats  of  bursting  open  the  doors,  and  throwing  the 
priests  into  the  Bhine.     The  public  authorities  were  compelled 
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to  interfere  with  a  considerable  force  for  their  protection. 
The  most  slanderous  lies  had  been  circulated  by  the  provokers 
of  this  violence,  to  the  effect  that  these  priests,  insinuating 
themselves  into  families,  kidnapped  Httle  children  in  order  to 
educate  them  in  Catholicism,  or  purchased  them  from,  parents 
whose  indigence  laid  them  open  to  temptation.  To  make  the 
story  more  credible — and  what  cannot  be  made  credible  to  the 
credulous  ? — particular  details  were  confidently  added.  People 
even  knew  the  precise  sum  given  a  head  for  these  babes — ^four 
loiiis.  No  one  thought  of  asking  where  men,  proscribed  but 
yesterday  and  stripped  of  the  very  necessaries  of  life,  found 
this  load  of  louis-d'or.  Such  difficulties  are  trifles  to  popular 
prejudice,  which  craves  marvels,  and  to  which  absurdity  serves 
even  as  a  recommendation.  The  prefet,  M.  Bymar,  a  man 
indifferent  to  religion,  but  liberal  and  just,  seconded  a  judicial 
inquiry,  with  a  view  of  exploding  the  falsehood,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  attesting  that,  after  the  strictest  investigation,  it 
was  discovered  there  was  but  one  child  missing  in  Gteneva, 
who  evidently  had  met  with  some  accident.  The  propagators  of 
these  malicious  calumnies  were  even  threatened  with  punish- 
ment; but  privatelyM.Eymar  advised  the  priests  towithdrawfor 
a  brief  time.  They  complied  j  but  were  soon  at  work  again^  nn- 
discouraged  by  the  perpetual  change  of  lodging  to  which  they 
were  subjected.  At  their  sixth  post  they  were  able  to  main- 
tain their  ground,  and  reUgion  made  progress  in  spite  of  every 
opposition.  Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  faith  had  to  contend  even  to  win  a  footing  and  secure  a 
basis  for  its  operations  in  Geneva. 

By  the  Concordat  of  1802  the  old  diocese  of  S.  Francis  de 
Sales  was  swept  away,  and  became  merged,  along  with  Geneva, 
in  that  of  Chambdry.  By  the  law  of  the  18th  Germinal  (8th 
of  April)  it  was  decreed  to  establish  a  cure  at  Geneva,  and  a 
decent  place  of  worship  for  CathoUcs  was  the  necessary  com- 
plement of  the  legal  restoration  of  Catholicism.  M.  Vuarin 
had  lost  no  time  in  making  a  request  to  this  effect,  immediately 
on  the  promulgation  of  the  Concordat,  and  he  designated  the 
church  of  S.  Germain  as  a  suitable  building,  and  one  which 
the  Protestants  could  well  spare,  because  of  the  vicinity  of 
their  large  church  of  S.  Pierre.  M.  Vuarin  perfectly  knew 
that  the  request  would  not  be  conceded ;  but  he  trusted  to 
time,  to  pertinacity,  to  address,  and  to  the  vigour  of  an  un- 
dying resolution  for  the  attainment  of  his  purpose.  The  reader 
may  be  surprised  that  since  Geneva  was  now  annexed  to 
Franco,  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment of  matters  essential  to  the  proper  celebration  of  Divine 
worship ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  wily  repub- 
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licans  had  managed  to  obtain  certain  arrangements  at  the 
union  by  which  the  communal  property  should  continue  to 
belong  to  the  great  family  of  citizens^  with  full  power  to  dis- 
pose of  it  at  pleasure.  In  virtue  of  this  stipulation^  an 
'^  Economic  Society  V  and  a  "  Beneficent  Society ''  had  been 
instituted  for  its  administration.  Geneva  had  obtained  other 
exceptional  privileges,  and  preserved  much  of  her  ancient 
machinery  of  theocratic  government.  The  Consistory,  the 
Venerable  Company,  the  Academy,  and  other  Protestant 
bodies  had  been  allowed  to  subsist,  so  that,  while  losing  its 
political,  the  city  had  preserved  its  religious  institutions.  We 
cannot  but  accord' some  admiration  to  the  patriotic  determina- 
tion of  the  little  state  to  resist  absorption  by  their  powerftd 
neighbour,  and  to  cling  to  all  which  goes  most  strongly  to 
constitute  distinctive  nationahty ;  but,  possibly,  bigotry  acted 
as  powerfully  as  patriotism,  and  the  Genevese  were  quite  as 
much  afraid  of  becoming  Catholics  as  of  becoming  French- 
men. 

It  was  with  the  Economic  Society,  then,  that  M.  Vuarin  had 
to  fight  his  battle.  It  may  be  supposed  that  it  received  the 
request  with  a  very  bad  grace.  It  could  not  deny  that  CathoUcs 
were  entitled  to  a  place  of  worship,  but  it  vehemently  resisted 
the  cession  of  any  Protestant  church  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
amusing  to  follow  the  steps  of  this  negotiation,  and  all  the 
subterfuges  by  which  the  Economic  Society  sought  delay, 
and  endeavoured  to  put  the  Catholics  off*  with  some  arrange- 
ment which  might  leave  them  absolutely  in  the  shade.  It 
occurred  at  last  to  a  sage  member  of  that  body  to  suggest  their 
occupation  of  certain  underground  storehouses,  known  as  the 
Greniers  de  Eive.  "  Let  our  readers  figure  to  themselves  a 
vast  subterraneous  cellar,  a  kind  of  deep  dungeon,  divided 
into  four  compartments  by  three  rows  of  columns,  supporting 
a  low  or  damp  vaulted  roof,  blocked  up  on  the  left  side  by 
other  buildings,  and  having  an  opening  only  on  the  right  into 
two  parallel  streets,  firom  which  it  borrowed  through  a  door 
and  some  loop-holes  a  few  scanty  rays  of  Ught.     Such  was  the 

flace  which  the  ingenious  member  recollected  so  opportunely .'' 
t  was  a  happy  thought :  the  Society  at  once  seized  on  the  idea. 
It  would  form  quite  a  grand  basilica,  capable  of  containing 
2,500  persons.  It  wanted  light  certainly,  but  windows  could 
be  broken  into  the  side  streets.  True,  greater  part  of  the 
building  must  continue  to  be  obscure ;  day  could  not  penetrate 
the  profound  recesses,  or  find  its  way  round  the  heavy  pillars ; 
but  then  it  would  be  so  cool  in  summer,  and  so  warm  in 
winter  !  "  You  will  be  dehghtfuUy  comfortable  there  " 
(d^licieusement  bien),  said  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  project 
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to  M.  Vuariii.  But  M.  Vuarin  had  no  mind  to  return  to  the 
catacombs.  Notwithstanding  this  derisive  ofiFer,  the  Society 
was  prepared,  on  its  refusal,  to  have  allowed  the  Catholics  the 
use  of  the  Oratoire,  a  German  temple,  on  hire,  until  they 
could  build  a  church.  But  this  M.  Vuarin  recommended 
M.  de  Merinville,  the  Bishop  of  Chambdry,  with  whom  he  was 
in  constant  communication,  formally  to  decline.  A  provisional 
state,  which  could  not  in  decent  justice  be  acquiesced  in  for 
long,  was  far  better  than  acceptance  of  a  grant  which  was  in 
no  way  satisfactory.  The  advantages  of  a  patent  grievance 
are  manifest,  and  these  would  have  been  forfeited  by  ac- 
quiescing in  the  proposal.  The  Oratoire,  which  barely  held 
600  persons,  had  not  the  outward  appearance  of  a  church,  and 
was  by  situation  and  otherwise  very  inconvenient.  Nothing 
would  have  been  really  gained,  while  nothing  more  could  have 
been  extorted,  because  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  it  would 
have  been  urged,  had  been  adequately  considered.  The 
French  Ministre  clcs  Giilfes,  M.  Portalis,  who  had  at  first  shown 
himself  rather  cool  in  the  affair,  was  induced  at  last,  through 
the  influence  (as  it  would  appear)  of  Cardinal  Fesch,  to  bestow 
serious  attention  on  the  Bishop  of  Chamb^ry's  representations, 
aad  wrote  a  decided  letter  to  the  Economic  Society,  which 
brought  about  the  desired  cession  of  St.  Grermain,  qualified  as 
a  loan  for  five  years,  with  a  nominal  rent.*  St.  Germain  had  been 
the  first  church  given  up  to  the  Protestants  by  its  apostate 
cure,  Pierre  Vandel,  in  1535;  it  was  the  first  to  be  restored — 
naked  and  empty,  it  is  true,  of  all  the  requisites  of  Catholic 
worship,  but  which  the  piety  of  the  faithful  was  soon  to  supply. 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  while  seeking  at  a  stone- 
cutter's something  to  serve  for  a  holy- water  stoop,  a  large  one, 
in  the  fonn  of  a  marine  shell,  such  as  had  been  commonfy  used 
300  years  before,  was  found  thrown  by  in  the  comer  of  his  shop. 
It  was  taken  to  the  church,  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  precisely 
fitted  the  cavity  formerly  occupied  by  the  "bdnitier;''  or, 
rather,  no  wonder,  for  it  was  the  self-same  stoop  which  had 
filled  it  in  the  old  Catholic  days. 

The  first  cure  appointed  to  Geneva  was  M.  Lacoste,  a  priest 
of  much  merit,  singular  moderation,  and  possessed  with  a 
desire  to  live  at  peace  with  all.  M.  de  Merinville,  anxious  to 
avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  M.  Vuarin's  remarkable 
talents,   summoned   him   near    his  person,   where  ho  filled 

*  The  unwillingness  of  the  Society  to  undergo  any  expense  for  repair  led 
ultimately  to  an  indefinite  extension  of  the  cession,  the  Catholics  undertaking 
these  charges  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  use  :  their  possession  thus  became 
pennanent. 
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the  position  of  secrete^  to  the  diocese^  a  very  onerous  and 
responsible  charge.  He  acquitted  himself  aamirably,  and 
won  the  confidence,  esteem,  and  afifection  of  all  the  clergy. 
He  was  maintained  in  this  situation  by  Mgr.  de  Solle,  M.  de 
Merinville's  successor. 

M.  Lacoste  was  not  as  successful  in  his  office.  He  was  justly 
loved  and  respected  by  the  Catholics,  and  he  had  vainly  hoped 
to  conciliate  the  Protestants,  and  disarm  their  hostility.  Ho 
sought  intercourse  with  them,  and  in  return  he  met  with  much 
politeness  and  many  fair  words.  He  thought  he  had  gained 
his  point,  but  it  proved  to  be  an  illusion.  When  it  came  to 
acts  he  could  obtain  nothing.  All  his  requests  were  refused,  all 
his  projects  thwarted,  while  popular  intolerance  and  bigotry 
occasionally  exhibited  themselves  in  the  form  of  insult,  and 
even  violence.  M.  Lacoste  was  a  good  man,  but  his  character 
wanted  that  strength  and  energy  which  the  position  demanded. 
He  committed,  moreover,  the  error  of  believing  himself  not 
sufficiently  supported  by  his  bishop,  the  fact  being  that  he  had 
not  adequately  realized  that  the  cur^  of  Geneva  must,  in  many 
respects,  rely  on  himself,  that  he  had  a  difficult  post  to  defend, 
and  that  no  episcopal  support  could  avail  where  there  must  be 
a  daily  hand-to-hand  contest.  A  man  of  iron  was  wanted ; 
M.  Lacoste  was  not  such.  He  resigned,  and  M.  Vuarin  was 
appointed,  after  a  vacancy,  however,  of  nine  months,  not  from 
any  hesitation  on  Mgr.  de  Sellers  part,  but  from  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  the  approbation  of  the  Lnperial  Government,  to 
whom  men  of  M.  Vuarin's  stamp  were  not  very  acceptable. 
Add  to  which,  when  the  Genevan  aristocracy  heard  of  the 
proposed  nomination,  they  left  no  stone  unturned  to  defeat  it. 
They  had  had  a  taste  of  the  man  and  his  ways  in  the  St. 
Germain  affair ;  the  very  idea  of  his  return  was  sufficient  to 
make  them  regret  their  vexatious  proceedings  with  the 
debonnair  M.  Lacoste.  ''  Iwrerbo  ttu)  laxai>o  rete/^  said  M. 
Vuarin,  as  he  rose  from  the  episcopal  parting  benediction. 
To  his  successor  in  the  secretaryship,  at  taking  leave,  he 
uttered  these  prophetic  words,— ^' My  friend,  when  one  is 
named  cure  of  Geneva,  one  goes  to  remain  there  and  die 
there.''  It  was  in  March,  1806,  that  he  was  installed ;  it  was 
in  September,  1844,  that  he  expired,  never  having  laid  down 
his  arms  during  a  battle  of  forty  years,  including  his  previous 
missionary  labours. 

But  at  this  stage  we  must  pause,  and  defer  to  a  future 
opportxmiiy  our  sketch  of  the  great  work  accomplished  by 
M,  Vuarin,  in  what  may  be  called  the  restoration  of  Catho- 
licism at  Geneva. 
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I  HOLD  firmly  every  doctrine  defined  by  the  Chnrch  as 
"  of  faith^  and  am  therefore  as  fully  a  Catholic  as  any 
one  can  be.  Moreover,  before  I  submitted  to  the  Churchy  I 
had  understood  that  all  Catholics  admit  the  maxim^  -'in 
necessary  things,  unity;  in  doubtful  things,  liberty;  in  all 
things,  charity.^  I  have  therefore  extremely  strong  gronnd 
of  complaint.  For  whereas  all  tenets  undefined  by  the 
Church  are  emphatically  '  dubia,'  my  '  hberty '  in  their 
regard  is  seriously  hampered,  by  the  busy  intermeddling 
of  certain  Pontifical  Congregations,  for  which  no  one  claims 
infallibility.  Take  one  instance  out  of  a  thousand.  I  have 
full  right,  as  a  Catholic,  to  hold  that  the  Pope's  civil  prince- 
dom is  injurious  to  true  religion.  Yet  if  I  publish  this 
opinion,  my  book  is  put  on  the  Index ;  nay,  if  I  am  even 
known  to  hold  it,  I  am  regarded  by  my  brother  Catholics 
with  deep  suspicion  and  alienation.  Many  of  my  fnends 
assure  me  fm*thor,  and  I  suppose  correctly,  that  a  doctrinal 
decree  of  these  Congregations  imposes  on  me  an  obliga- 
tion of  silence;  though,  how  the  Church  can  be  defended 
for  silencing  that  which  at  last  may  turn  out  to  be  the  truth, 
no  one  has  attempted  to  explain.  These  tactics  will,  no 
doubt,  seriously  injure  the  cause  to  which  I  adhere;  yet 
ultimately  that  cause,  as  being  true,  will  prevail.  Whenever 
it  does  prevail — ^when  all  Catholics  have  come  to  embrace 
that  very  tenet  which  they  now  denounce  — the  Ghorch's 
command  of  silence  will  bo  tacitly  withdrawn  and  smuggled 
out  of  sight;  and  CathoUc  controversialists  will  be  eager 
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in  pointing  out,  that  no  one  ever  claimed  infallibility  for  the 
mere  decree  of  a  Congregation.  But  I  will  venture  to 
predict  that  neither  those  controversialists,  nor  yet  the 
"  ecclesiastical  authorities,  will  frankly  express  shame,  or  even 
regret,  for  that  most  unwarrantable  interference  with  Catholic 
liberty  of  which  the  latter  have  been  guilty;  and  which 
has  so  grievously  retarded  the  triumph  of  truth.  Or  rather, 
why  do  I  speak  of  the  future,  when  we  see  the  future  in 
the  past  and  present  ?  These  falUble  but  formidable  Con- 
gregations condemned  as  heretical  in  his  time  that  very 
^'  Galileo,  whom  the  Pope  himself  now  admits  to  have  taught 
truly.  The  Church  did  all  she  could  to  retain  men  in  the 
darkness  of  Geocentricism ;  and  at  this  very  day  seems  to 
'^  have  learned  no  wisdom  at  all,  from  the  disastrous  conse- 
"  quences  of  her  former  usurpation. 

'^  This  case  of  Galileo,  indeed,  cannot  be  too  constantly  kept 
'^  in  view,  as  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  various  ultramontane 
"  notions ;  notions  which  are  still  expressed  as  confidently  (I 
'^  may  say  as  shamelessly)  as  though  Galileo^s  condemnation 
^'  were  not  an  established  fact.  We  are  told,  forsooth,  that  a 
sound  and  loyal  Catholic  tries  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  Rome,  and  to  follow  every  indication  of  the  Churches 
mind.  Now  if  any  utterance  in  the  world  can  justly  be 
taken  as  an  exponent  of  the  Church's  mind,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  Rome,  it  is  the  solemn  decree  of  a  Pon- 
tifical Congregation,  sanctioned  and  approved  by  the  Pope 
himself.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  for  the  space  of  almost 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  every  sound  and  loyal  Catholic 
would  have  opposed,  on  theological  grounds,  all  scientific 
advocacy  of  the  earth's  motion.  A  good  Catholic  of  1865 
is  to  be  in  direct  theological  opposition  with  a  good  Catholic 
of  1616.  Then,  again.  Pope  Zachary  condemned  all  belief 
"  in  the  antipodes ;  and  an  ultramontane  therefore  of  the 
"  time  would  have  followed  him  in  his  absurdity." 

Those  who  have  been  at  all  familiar  with  the  Hmne  and 
Foreign  Review,  and  with  the  later  numbers  of  the  Ra/mblei', 
will  admit  that  we  have  here  accurately  expressed  a  line  of 
argument,  which  was  constantly  recurring  in  their  pages.  Nor 
must  we  imitate  the  proverbial  ostrich;  and  suppose  that, 
because  these  reviews  have  ceased  to  exist,  the  school  which 
animated  them  has  ceased  to  think.  There  is  no  inconsider- 
able number,  we  fear,  of  educated  Catholics,  both  here  and 
abroad,  who  more  or  less  fully  sympathize  with  the  view  of 
things  which  we  have  just  drawn  out ;  and  those  therefore  who 
believe  more  soundly,  must  not  shrink  from  encountering  it, 
unless  they  would  abandon  altogether  the  field  of  reasoning, 
VOL.  V. — NO.  X.  [New  Series.']  2  c 
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It  is  true^  no  doubt,  that  moral  faults — ^pride,  intellectoalism, 
worldliness — aro  greatly  at  the  root  of  all  this  disaffection^  in 
the  case  of  many  who  have  imbibed  the  poison ;  but  as  in  the 
more  extreme  case  of  heretics  a  similar  fact  does  not  abrogate 
the  obligation  of  controversy,  so  neither  in  the  instance  before 
us.  No  doubt  it  rarely  happens,  that  controversy  produces 
at  the  moment  any  sensible  effect ;  yet  in  the  long  run  it  tells 
and  has  its  weight.  Accordingly,  in  our  three  last  numbers, 
we  have  been  preparing  our  way  for  a  full  reply  to  this  line 
of  objection  ;*  and  wo  hope  in  our  present  article  satisfactorily 
to  conclude  our  argument. 

Now  firstly  and  chiefly,  the  foregoing  effusion  most  singularly 
omits  all  reference  to  what  is  really  the  one  critical  point.  It 
is  persistently  implied  by  these  unsound  Catholics,  that  there 
are  but  two  kinds  of  ecclesiastical  pronouncement  to  be  taken 
into  account :  on  the  one  hand  those  definitions  of  faith,  which 
every  Catholic  admits  to  be  infallible ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
those  congregational  decrees,  for  which  no  one  claims  that 
attribute.  But  the  fact  really  is,  that  the  whole  question  turns 
practically  on  a  class  of  declarations  which  is  intermediate 
between  the  two,  and  which  (of  late  years  at  least)  has  been 
far  larger  in  extent  than  cither.  We  refer  to  those  doctrinal 
instructions,  which  are  not  indeed  definitions  of  faith,  but 
which  nevertheless  are  put  forth,  not  by  Congregations,  but 
by  the  Pope  himself  as  Universal  Teacher ;  instructions  which 
condemn  every  contradictory  tenet,  not  as  heretical,  but  as 
deserving  some  lesser  theological  censure.  Now  the  various 
tenets  to  which  our  opponents  are  principally  wedded,  aro 
condemned,  not  primarily  by  the  Congregations,  but  by  the 
Pope  himself  thus  speaking  ex  cathcdrd.  That  doctrine,  e.</., 
on  his  civil  princedom,  which  good  Catholics  maintain,  has 
been  taught  by  him  in  several  of  these  utterances ;  and  the 
Syllabus  recites  them  all  for  om'  guidance.  Those  tenets 
again  which  claim  for  secular  science  entire  exemption  from 
ecclesiastical  control,  were  not  censured  by  a  Congregation, 
but  by  the  Frfilischammer  and  Munich  briefs.  Then  the 
condemnation  of  Hermes  and  of  Giinther,  which  have  closed 
to  Catholics  so  largo  a  number  of  philosophical  questions, 
proceeded  directly  from  Gregory  XVI.  and  Pius  IX.  respec- 
tivel}'.  If  such  Papal  pronouncements — accepted  as  they 
always  are  by  the  whole  Episcopate — were  not  infallible,  our 
mouth  would  be  closed;  we  should  find  it  impossible  to  deny, 
both  that  our  opponents  are  most  harshly  treated,  and  that 

*  No.   VII.   pp.  41  58;   No.   VIII.  pp.  443-449,   479-80;  No.   IX. 
pp.  121-132. 
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the  interests  of  truth  are  indefensibly  violated.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  we  have  argued  so  earnestly  in  recent  numbers, 
both  from  authority  and  from  theological  reason/that  these  pro- 
nouncements are  beyond  all  possible  question  infalUble ;  and 
that  no  Catholic  is  at  liberty,  under  pain  of  (materially  at 
least  committing)  mortal  sin,  to  doubt  their  truth.  Our 
arguments  are  before  the  world.  If  our  opponents  reply  to 
them,  we  will  carefully  consider  and  examine  every  such 
reply;  but  if  they  decUne  doing  so,  let  them  not  complain  (as 
they  are  somewhat  fond  of  complaining)  that  they  are  cen- 
sured but  not  answered. 

However  it  is  but  reasonable  to  admit  that  arguments  retain 
their  own  objective  force ;  and  are  not  refuted,  by  its  being 
shown  that  they  do  not  benefit  the  party  adducing  them. 
Moreover,  the  objections  to  Catholic  truth,  founded  on  Galileo's 
condemnation,  are  at  first  sight  so  plausible,  that  there  is  no 
anti-Catholic  reasoning  in  the  world  which  more  imperatively 
demands  an  answer.  ^^  How  could  it  be  legitimate  to  claim 
interior  assent  for  a  decision,  which  was  confessedly  fallible, 
and  which  in  fact,  as  all  the  world  now  admits,  was  grievously 
erroneous*?  "  ''  How  can  it  be  always  the  more  perfect  course 
to  follow  the  Church's  spirit  and  guidance  ?  since  those  who 
did-  so  in  the  seventeenth  century  rejected  as  heretical  that 
which  all  Catholics  now  admit  to  be  true."  In  the  second 
part  of  our  article  we  will  enter  fully  and  unreservedly  on  this 
case,'and  vindicate  everything  which  the  Roman  Congregations 
did.  We  may  therefore  reasonably  claim  from  our  readers, 
that  our  discussion  on  the  general  question — on  the  doctrinal 
decrees  of  a  Pontifical  Congregation — ^be  not  frustrated  from 
its  due  eflect  on  their  mind,  through  their  preconceived  im- 
pression on  this  particular  case  of  the  Florentine  astronomer. 

On  the  Pontifical  Congregations,  full  information  will  be 
found  in  that  work  of  Bouix's  which  we  have  named  at  the 
head  of  our  article ;  and  which  we  cannot  too  warmly  recom- 
mend to  those  interested  in  such  matters.  We  are  here, 
however,  only  concerned  with  two;  viz.,  those  of  the  Inqui- 
sition and  the  Index :  nor  even  with  these,  save  as  regards 
the  doctrinal  decrees  which  they  issue  from  time  to  time.* 
Does  any  theologian  claim  infallibility  for  these  ?  By 
infallibility  is  meant,  not  the  mere  fact  of  inerrancy,  but 
the  divine  promise  of  inerrability;  and  this  being  supposed, 
we  reply  that  infallibility   is   not  ascribed  to  these  decrees, 

♦  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  explain  that  a  "  doctrinal  **  decree  is  one, 
the  main  pniport  of  which  is  not  to  command  or  to  prohibit,  but  to  declare 
that  this  or  that  proposition  is  theologically  sound  or  erroneous. 
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merely  as  such,  even  by  their  most  earnest  upholders.  Bouix 
expresses  very  clearly  the  reason  for  such  non-ascription. 
Whatever  authority  these  Congregations  possess,  is  delegated 
to  them  by  the  Supreme  Pontitf ;  and  he  can  delegate  indeed 
his  jurisdiction,  but  not  his  infallibility  (p.  475). 

Under  these  circumstances  some  Catholics,  if  we  rightly 
understand  them,  have  maintained  that  every  doctrinal  decree 
of  either  Congregation  is  purely  disciplinary ;  that  it  is  not 
intended  by  the  Pope  to  have  any  other  effect,  than  to  forbid 
all  public  advocacy  of  the  censured  tenet ;  and  that  the  yielding 
to  it  interior  assent  is  neither  commanded  nor  even  conn- 
soiled.  But  such  an  opinion  cannot  be  maintained  for  a 
moment.  In  the  case  of  Galileo,  it  is  patent  on  the  sur- 
face that  interior  assent  was  required  both  by  Paul  V.  and 
by  Urban  VIII.  to  a  doctrinal  decree  of  the  Index.  But 
without  dwelling  on  one  particular  case,  consider  this  general 
fact: — It  is  a  constant  practice  with  the  Congregation  of 
the  Index  to  say  expressly  of  a  condemned  author,  where  it 
can  be  said  with  truth,  "  he  laudably  submitted  himself"  to 
the  condemnation;  and  it  is  well  known  by  all  acquainted 
with  facts,  that  the  mere  promise  of  silence  will  never  suffice 
to  obtain  this  eulogy.  It  is  '^laudable,''  therefore,  that  a 
Catliolic  writer,  when  condemned,  shall  assent  to  the  justice 
of  his  condemnation ;  and  far  more  certainly,  therefore,  must 
the  Holy  Father  account  it  laudable,  that  every  Catholic  sliall 
yield  interior  assent  to  a  formal  decree  on  doctrine,  which  the 
Congregation  may  put  forth  expressly  and  deUberately,  In- 
deed, it  is  certain  that  (at  all  events),  since  the  recent 
Encyclical  and  Syllabus,  no  Catholic  is  permitted  to  hold  the 
opinion  which  we  combat ;  for  the  recent  Encyclical  and  Sylla- 
bus make  it  absolutely  certain,  that  the  Munich  Brief  was  a 
dogmatic  decision  pronounced  ex  cathedra,  and  consequently 
infallible.     But  the  Munich  Brief  rules  as  follows  :— 


And  wc  also  persuade  ouraelves  that  these  men  did  not  intend  to  dedare 
that  that  perfect  adJiexion  towards  revealed  tntths  which  they  acknowledged  to 
be  altogether  necessary  for  obtaining  true  scientific  progress  and  for  oonfating 
error,  can  be  obtained,  if  faith  and  obedience  be  only  rendered  to  dogmata 
expressly  defined  by  the  Church.  For  even  if  the  question  were  concerning 
that  subjection  which  is  to  be  rendered  by  an  act  of  divine  £uth,  sach  sub- 
jection should  not  be  limited,  &c.  &c.  .  .  .  But  ...  the  men  of  this 
(Congress  should  admit  that  it  is  not  enough  for  Catholic  men  of  sdenoe  to 
receive  and  venerate  the  above-named  dogmata  of  the  Church  ;  but  that  it  is 
also  necessary  that  they  submit  themselves,  as  well  to  the  doctrinal  deeinont 
tchich  are  put  forth  by  tlie  Pontifical  Congregations,  as  also  to  those  heads  of 
doctrine,  &c. 
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Now  it  is  very  plain  that  tliroughout  this  passage  the  ques- 
tion is  not  of  '^respectful  silence/^  but  of  interior  assent.  It 
refers  at  starting  to  the  due  means  of  securing  '^  perfect  adhe- 
sion to  revealed  truths  ;^^  i.e.,  of  course,  true  and  interior 
adhesion  to  them.  Moreover,  the  Pope  claims  submission  in  one 
sentence  (1)  to  these  decrees,  and  (2)  to  those  heads  of  doc- 
trine recognized  as  absolutely  certain,  ''  by  the  common  and 
consistent  agreement  of  Catholics.^^  Now,  no  one  will  doubt 
that  the  "submissions^  claimed  for  the  latter  is  interior  assent ; 
hence  the  submission  claimed  for  the  former  is  interior  assent 
also. 

Here,  then,  we  are  in  direct  contact  with  the  central  diffi- 
culty of  the  question :  the  claim  of  interior  assent  to  fallible 
decrees.  Yet,  before  grappling  with  this  difficulty,  we  must 
enter  on  one  further  inquiry.  We  have  said  that  no  doctrinal 
pronouncement  of  a  Congregation  is  infallible  '^  merely  as 
such;ss  but  can  it  ever  happen  that  what,  in  form,  is  the  doc- 
trinal pronouncement  of  a  Congregation,  is  in  fact  an  utterance 
ex  cathedra  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff?  We  shall  approach  this 
necessary  inquiry  at  greater  advantage,  if  we  fii*st  com- 
plete in  one  particular  that  doctrine  which  we  have  been 
recently  advocating,  on  the  Pope^s  immediate  doctrinal  instruc- 
tions.    In  our  January  number  we  thus  expressed  ourselves  : — 

Let  us  suppose  the  Pope  to  put  out  some  declaration,  which,  whatever  its 
form,  is  intended  for  publication  (as  is  shown  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case),  with  the  purpose  of  inculcating  some  doctrine  on  the  whole  Church  as 
theologically  certain,  or  of  denouncing  some  tenet  to  the  whole  Church  as 
theologically  unsound.  ....  We  maintain  that  the  doctrine  so  incul- 
cated is  infallibly  true  ;  and  that  the  tenet  so  denounced  infallibly  merits  that 
particular  censure  which  has  been  expressed ;  and  that  the  contrary  opinion 
is  theologically  unsound  (p.  46). 

The  question  has  been  asked,  how,  in  the  case  of  any  given 
Papal  document,  we  can  bo  certain  that  such  is  its  purpose. 
Several  declarations,  for  which  we  claim  infallibility,  are  in 
form  addresses  to  some  individual  pastor ;  and  it  may  be  even 
said  that  in  a  later  passage  we  made  an  admission,  which 
throws  obscurity  over  the  whole  subject.  '^  The  Pope,^^  we 
said,  ^'may  give  some  doctrinal  decision  as  head  of  the 
Church,  and  yet  not  as  Universal  Teacher.  Some  individual 
may  ask  at  his  hands,  and  receive,  practical  direction  on  the 
doctrine  to  be  followed  in  a  pai'ticular  case,  while  yet  the  Pope 
has  no  thought  at  all  of  determining  the  question  for  the  whole 
Church  and  for  all  time^^  (p.  51).  How  can  we  possibly  tell, 
inquires  the  objector,  whether  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  or  of  Munich  is  intended  as  a  doctrinal  instruction  for 
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the  whole  Church,  or  merely  as  a  practical  direction  to  that 
particular  prelate  ?  The  question  demands  an  answer,  and  we 
had  purposely  reserved  our  answer  to  this  very  place. 

(1)  The  great  majority  of  these  infallible  declarations  are 
7iot  addressed  to  any  individual  pastor  or  section  of  the  Church  : 
they  are  contained  in  allocutions,  encyclicals,  or  other  apostolic 
letters,  which  have  not  oven  the  appearance  of  being  intended 
for  one  Catholic  rather  than  for  another.  In  none  of  these 
cases  does  the  difficulty  arise.  Whatever  doctrinal  declaration 
is  contained  in  any  one  of  these,  is  pronounced  ex  cathedra  and 
infallibly. 

(2)  We  must  suppose  that  the  inquirer  is  really  docile,  and 
desirous  of  imbibing  the  full  lesson  of  doctrine  which  the 
Church  dispenses.  Several  unsound  Catholics  seem  to  regard 
the  infallible  knowledge  of  truth,  not  as  an  inappreciable 
blessing,  but  as  an  almost  intolerable  burden.  For  such  men 
wo  are  not  writing.  If  they  choose  to  shut  their  eyes,  it  is 
their  own  fault  that  they  lose  their  way.  It  is  quite  impos- 
sible, in  their  state  of  mind,  that  they  can  hold  any  Catholic 
truth  Catholically,  because  their  state  of  mind  is  essentially 
anti-Catholic. 

•  (3)  The  Holy  Father  has  not  yet  (so  far  as  we  know)  expressly 
and  clearly  laid  down  any  universal  mark  of  distinction  be- 
tween those  letters,  addressed  in  form  to  individual  bishops, 
which  are,  and  which  are  not,  e,tr  cathedra.  There  will,  therefore, 
probably  bo  some  few,  of  which  it  is  really  uncertt^  whether 
they  are  actually  infallible  or  not.  We  see  no  kind  of  incon- 
venience in  this  admission.  Even  if  not  infallible,  they  possess 
the  very  highest  authority  short  of  infallibility ;  and  no  contem- 
porary CathoHc,  possessing  the  most  ordinary  humility,  will 
dream  of  dissenting  from  any  doctrine  which  they  teach.* 
On  this  head — for  it  is  practically  very  important — ^we  will 
repeat  some  remarks  made  in  our  January  number  :— 

Meanwhile  au  objection  has  been  ury^  against  our  whole  view,  which 
some  thinkers  regard  as  very  serious.  They  consider  that  "  the  gulf  is  in- 
Unite  which  separates  what  is  of  faith  from  w^hat  is  not  of  faith/'  and  allsgQ 
veiy  truly  that  our  tlieory  presents  Catholic  doctrine  in  a  most  diffiBrent 
aspect.  To  us,  their  objection  appears  as  unphilosophical  as  it  is  untheo* 
logical.  Is  it  the  case  in  secular  science  that  a  line  can  be  broadly  and 
sharply  drawn,  such  that  all  on  one  side  of  that  line  is  absolutely  obtain 
truth,  wliile  all  on  the  other  side  is  quite  open  and  undetermined  ?  Is  not 
the  opposite  fact  notorious  ?    Some  conclusions  aro  absolutely  established ; 


*  Our  meaning  in  this  word  "  contemporary''  will  appear  at  the  end  of  tfiis 
article. 
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others  nearly  so  ;  others,  again,  under  present  circumstances,  are  much  more 
probable  than  their  contradictories,  yet  by  no  means  sure  not  to  be  kfberwards 
disproved  ;  and  so,  along  a  kind  of  graduated  scale,  we  finally  arrive  at  those 
on  which,  as  yet,  one  side  is  not  more  probable  than  the  other.  So  in  theology. 
One  class  of  doctrines  unquestionably  demands  the  assent  of  divine  faith.  Of 
a  second  class,  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  are  infallibly  true,  and  probable 
that  they  are  an  actual  part  of  the  deposit.  A  third  class  are  beyond  all  doubt 
infallibly  true,  yet  with  no  pretensions  to  be  strictly  of  faith.  Of  a  fourth 
class,  it  is  more  or  less  probable  that  they  are  infallibly  true.  A  fifth  class 
are  almost  certainly  true,  though  not  infallibly  determined.  And  so  by 
degrees  we  arrive  at  those  on  which  every  well-instructed  Catholic  has  full 
liberty  to  take  one  side  or  the  other.  Thus  the  pursuit  of  theological  science 
becomes  one  sustained  discipline  of  intellectual  docility  ^  thus  the  student  is 
constantly  reminded  that  he  thinks  under  the  assiduous  superintendence  and 
direction  of  that  Holy  See,  whose  continuous  infallibility  is  the  abiding  light 
of  Catholic  doctrine. 

(4)  The  question,  in  regard  to  any  given  Papal  letter,  is 
simply  this.  Are  the  doctrinal  declarations  which  it  may  con- 
tain intended  as  authoritative  and  final  determinations  for  the 
\yhole  Church  ?  Or  are  they  intended,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
mere  practical  directions  to  the  individual  addressed,  as  to  the 
doctrine  which  he  is  to  follow  in  a  particular  case  ?  Now,  in 
the  large  majority  of  instances,  a  study  of  the  document  itself 
will  show  most  unmistakably  to  which  class  it  belongs.  We 
should  be  glad,  did  our  limits  permit,  to  examine  several 
in  this  respect ;  but  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  one  of  each 
kind. 

As  our  instance  of  the  former  class,  we  will  take  Pius  IX.'s 
letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  condemninff  Giinther : 
"  Eximiam  tuam,''  June  15,  1857.  We  now,  indeed,  know 
for  certain,  from  the  Syllabus,  that  Pius  IX.  did  intend  this 
as  an  infallible  instruction ;  but  we  must  maintain  that  even 
otherwise  its  internal  evidence  sufiBced  to  render  this  fact 
indubitable.  The  Holy  Father  begins  by  referring  to  "  the 
duty  of  his  apostoUc  ministry,^^  and  the  extreme  importance 
of  "preserving  entire  and  inviolate  the  deposit  of  faith ^* 
wherewith  he  is  entrusted.  When  he  heard,  therefore,  he  adds, 
that  many  propositions  of  Giinther  were  theologically  unsound, 
he  at  once  commanded  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  to 
examine  carefully  all  that  philosopher's  works,  and  report  to 
him  the  result.  This,  therefore,  the  Congregation  did;  it 
found  in  those  works  a  large  mass  of  error ;  and  put  forth  a 
decree  condenming  and  interdicting  them.  This  decree,  says 
the  Holy  Father,  "  sanctioned  as  it  was  by  our  authority,  and 
published  by  our  command,^'  was  sufficient  to  let  all  Gatholics 
know  that  Gunther's  doctrine  "  might   not  be  regarded  as 
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Bound/^  Certain  persons,  however,  the  Pontiff  implies^  fancied 
that  this  decree  did  not  carry  with  it  full  weight,  because  it 
did  not  note  any  definite  propositions  of  Giinther,  nor  express 
any  special  and  determinate  censure.  These  persons,  he 
declares,  are  quite  mistaken  in  thinking  so  lightly  of  the 
decree;  and  they  are  also  extremely  in  error  if  they  think 
there  were  no  definite  propositions  which  the  Congregation 
found  censurable.  Pius  IX.  then  proceeds  to  the  main  doc- 
trinal content  of  his  letter,  and  specifies  various  deplorable 
errors  advocated  by  Giinther.  Now  we  will  not  say  merely 
that  no  candid  person, — but  that  no  person,  however  unoandid, 
possessing  ordinary  common  sense,  —  would  account  this 
letter  as  merely  intended  for  giving  doctrinal  directions  to  a 
particular  bishop.  Its  purport  is  tins  :  that  all  Catholics  were 
bound  before  he  issued  it  to  repudiate  Giinther's  tenets ;  but 
that  as  some  difficulty  had  been  felt  from  the  non-enumeration 
of  special  ciTors,  such  enumeration  he  here  gives.  The  whole 
doctrinal  portion  of  the  letter  bears  on  this  one  question, 
wliat  all  Catholics  are  required  to  hold  and  to  reject. 

With  this  letter  let  us  contrast,  as  our  instance  of  the  other 
class.  Pope  Zachary^s  letter  to  St.  Boniface,  in  which  the  anti- 
podes are  mentioned.  At  the  end  of  our  article  we  will  show 
that  no  false  doctrine  at  all  is  upholden  in  this  letter;  but  it 
will  show  the  unscrupulous  carelessness  with  which  anti- 
catholic  controversy  is  often  carried  on,  if  wo  make  clear  how 
impossible  it  is,  with  the  least  show  of  plausibiUty,  to  represent 
this  letter  as  intended  to  teach  the  universal  Church  any 
matter  of  doctrine.  It  may  be  found  in  Baronius'  Annals^ 
A.D.  748  nn.  3—12. 

The  Pope  begins  by  saying  that  he  had  heard  from  (St.) 
Burchard  of  Boniface^s  great  trials  in  preaching  the  Gospel, 
and  that  he  earnestly  prays  God  to  give  him  grace  and  salva- 
tion. ^^  But  there  were  inserted,^'  he  adds,  '^  in  those  com- 
munications of  thine  various  particulars,  on  which  thou  didst 
desire  tlic  judgment  and  advii'O  and  consolation  of  the  Holy 
Sce,^^  Here  at  once  that  very  feature  is  conspicuously  present^ 
which  in  Pius  IX.^s  letter  just  considered  was  so  conspicuously 
absent :  the  Pope  is  giving  practical  directions  to  an  individual 
prelate  on  particular  cases.  Firstly,  he  refers  to  certain  false 
doctrines  on  the  sacrament  of  Baptism,  which  Boniface  had 
mentioned  (n.  4,  5) ;  and  next  to  certain  false  priests  who  had 
deluded  many  (n.  6).  He  exhorts  the  saint  to  courage  in  all 
his  trials,  and  entreats  him  to  encourage  the  rest  (n.  7).  He 
then  condemns  the  extraordinary  tenet,  maintained  by  Sampson 
a  Dutch  priest,  that  a  man  may  become  a  Christian  without 
Baptism,  by  the  laying  on  of  episcopal  hands  (n,  8).     He 
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praises  warmly  a  volume  written  by  Boniface  "  on  the  trutli  of 
the  CathoKc  faith  ^^  (n.  9).  He  declines  to  send  a  priest  to 
France  and  Gaul  representing  the  Holy  See,  being  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  Boniface  as  its  representative.  He  exhorts  him, 
however,  to  hold  provincial  councils  (n.  9).  He  refers  again 
to  Boniface's  book  (n.  10)  and  then  proceeds  to  the  case  of 
Virgil.*  This  man  had  fostered  enmity  between  Boniface  and 
Duke  Otho,  and  had  reported  himself  to  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Pope  successor  to  a  certain  deceased  bishop.  The 
Pope  assures  Boniface  that  this  report  is  totally  false  (n.  10). 
The  same  Virgil  had  been  denounced  by  Boniface,  in  the  letter 
to  which  this  is  an  answer,  as  holding  ^^  a  certain  perverse 
doctrine  against  God  and  his  soul,'' — the  doctrine,  viz.,  "  that 
there  exists  under  the  earth  another  world,  and  other  men, 
and  another  sun  and  moon."  The  Pope  enjoins  Boniface  to 
degrade  Virgil  from  the  priesthood  and  excommunicate  him,  if 
ho  be  convicted  of  this  opinion ;  and  promises  that  he  will 
himself  look  into  the  matter  (n.  11).  Indeed,  on  the  whole 
case,  not  of  Virgil  only,  but  of  another  priest,  Sidonius,  he 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  Boniface's  communication,  and 
says  he  has  already  written  to  them  with  severity.  He  exhorts 
Boniface,  at  the  same  time,  to  endure  such  men  with  gentle- 
ness and  patience  (n.  11).  Lastly,  he  entreats  the  saint  not 
to  resign  his  bishopric,  but  to  choose  a  worthy  coadjutor 
(n.  12). 

We  will  speak  at  the  end  of  our  article  on  Virgil's  view  of 
the  antipodes.  But  we  have  risked  wearying  our  readers  by 
giving  a  full  analysis  of  the  letter,  that  the  very  miscellaneous- 
ness  of  its  contents  might  be  seen  abundantly  to  evidence 
the  truth  of  our  conclusion.  This  is  the  question.  Was  Pope 
Zachary's  letter  "  intended  to  inculcate  some  doctrine  on  the 
whole  Church  as  theologically  certain  ?"  Or  was  it  intended 
to  convey  personal  guidance  and  exhortation  to  St.  Boniface  ? 
The  question  may  really  be  said  to  answer  itself. 

5.  We  are  inclined,  however,  to  think,  that  the  Pope  does 
give  a  general  test,  whereby  we  may  certainly  know  that  some 
letter,  addressed  to  an  individual  bishop,  is  intended  as  an  in- 
struction to  the  whole  Church  ex  cathedra.  We  speak  hero 
with  diffidence,  as  wo  are  not  aware  of  any  theologian  who  has 
treated  the  question  j  but  we  observe  that  in  the  recent  En- 


*  Some  writers  have  identified  this  unhappy  man  with  St  Virgil,  bishop 
of  Saltzborg ;  but  Pagi  earnestly  protests  against  this  opinion,  and  Perrone 
thinks  Pagi  most  certoinly  in  the  right.  Apart  from  the  historical  in(;^uiry, 
no  one,  we  think,  can  read  the  Pope's  letter,  and  believe  that  Virgil  ap- 
proached to  sanctity  ever  so  distantly. 
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cyclical  Pius  IX.  unites  all  the  apostolic  letters  from,  which  the 
Syllabus  is  compiled,  under  the  common  category  of  "  having 
been  imhlished  by  him/**  If  the  Pope  writes  to  a  bishop  for 
his  individual  instruction,  of  course  there  is  no  secret  in  the 
matter,  and  the  letter  becomes  universally  known ;  yet  its 
publication  takes  place  by  the  mere  force  of  circumstances. 
But  if  the  Pope  himself  commands  its  publication  and  promulga- 
tion, by  this  very  fact  he  seems  to  indicate,  that  the  letter  is 
not  intended  for  the  bishop  alone,  but  as  a  public  act  affecting 
the  whole  Church.  We  shall  see  immediately  that  this  view 
of  the  case  receives  great  light,  from  a  theological  opinion 
held  by  many  on  the  decrees  of  Pontifical  Congregations ;  while 
reciprocally,  if  it  bo  admitted,  it  will  tend  greatly  to  confii*m 
thiit  opinion. 

It  is  now  time  to  enter  on  a  distinct  but  kindred  inquii-y. 
We  have  just  seen  that  the  Pope's  letter  to  an  individual 
bishop,  is  often,  in  fact,  a  doctrinal  instruction  addressed  to 
the  whole  Church.  May  it  not  similarly  happen,  that  what  is 
in  form  the  doctrinal  decree  of  a  Congregation,  is  in  fact  a 
doctrinal  decree  promulgated  by  the  Pope  as  universal 
teacher  ?  AVe  must  maintain  that  under  particular  conditions 
this  is  the  fact.  Bouix  quotes  the  following  judgment  of  that 
very  eminent  and  learned  theologian  Zaccaria  (p.  472).  The 
italics  are  our  o^vn  : — 

Sometimes  these  deci'ees  arc  i^weiX  expi-es8ly  in  the  name  of  the  Pope 
uloue,  the  cardinals  of  the  congregationti  being  named  therein  only  as  ex- 
aminerSy  who  have  given  their  judgments  to  his  Holiness  ;  as  is  seen  in  the 
decrees  of  Alexander  VII.,  Innocent  XI.,  and  Alexander  VIII.  against 
certain  propositions.  At  other  times  decrees  arc  puhlislted  in  the  names  of 
the  cardinals,  but  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Pope,  and  by  his  special  order. 
Some  persons,  it  is  tnie,  will  have  it  that  in  these  two  cases  the  Pope  is  to  be 
considered  not  its  head  of  the  Church,  but  only  as  head  and  president  of  those 
congregations  ;  and  that,  consequently,  his  infallibility  does  not  inflow  into 
such  prohibitions  :  but  it  is  also  tnie,  that  the  greater  number  have  a  different 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  maintain,  u-ith  much  reason,  that  eveih  in  swh 
cases  the  Pope  acts  as  the  infallible  h^nd  of  the  Church,^  .... 

There  remain  those  prohibitions  of  the  congregations  which  are  issaed  with 
the  aijsent  of  the  Pope,  hd  not  bij  his  particular  command.  These  are  not 
strictly  [veramente]  infallible. 

Zaccaria  mentions  here  three  different  kinds  of  doctrinal 
decree  : — 1.  Those  which  issue  directly  from  the  Pope,  after 

*  ^^  Pluribus  in  vulgus  editis  Encyclicis,  &c.,  errores  damnavimiu.''  We 
wouM  submit  whether  the  more  natural  translation  of  this  would  not  be»  '^  fty 
publishing  Encyclicals,  &c.,  we  condemned,''  &c    But  it  is  immaterial  to  our 

argument. 
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having  consulted  certain  Congregations ;  2.  those  which  issue 
from  a  Congregation,  but  of  which  the  Pope  himself  has  com- 
manded the  publication ;  3.  those  which  issue  from  a  Congre- 
gation with  the  Pope's  assent^  but  which  are  not  published  by 
his  particular  command.  The  first  kind  does  not  here  concern 
us :  such  doctrinal  decrees  can  in  no  sense  be  called  those  "  of 
a  Pontifical  Congregation,^'  and  they  are  but  particular  in- 
stances of  that  far  larger  class  which  we  have  been  treating 
in  earlier  articles.  That  all  decrees  of  this  class  are  infaUible, 
we  have  maintained  in  those  articles  to  be  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  question.* 

Passing,  then,  to  the  two  kinds  of  decree  which  do  concern 
us,  it  is  Zaccaria's  doctrine,  that  decrees  of  a  Pontifical  Con- 
gregation, ivhich  are  ijuhlished  and  proinulgated  by  the  Pope's 
express  commandj  are,  in  fact,  his  instructions  ex  cathedra  and 
infallible.  This  doctrine,  it  seems  to  us,  has  received  very 
great  support  from  Pius  IX.'s  language  in  speaking  of  Giinther's 
condenmation.  "Which  decree''  [of  the  Index],  he  says, 
"sanctioned  by  our  authority,  and  published  by  our  command^ 
ought  plainly  to  suffice,  in  order,  that  the  whole  question  be 
judged  as  finally  decided  [penit^s  dirempta]  ;  and  that  all 
who  boast  of  the  CathoUc  profession  should  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly understand  that  complete  obedience  must  be  paid  to  it, 
and  that  the  doctrine  contained  in  Giinther's  books  may  not 
be  considered  sound  [sinceram  haberi  non  posse] ."  We  do 
not  see  how  the  words  ^^penitils  dirempta"  can  well  imply 
anything  less,  than  a  final  and  absolute  determination.  It  is 
so  necessary,  however,  for  the  main  purpose  of  our  article,  to 
make  clear  the  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  decree, 
that  at  the  risk  of  tediousness  we  will  set  down  one  or  two 
rudimental  truths  on  which  that  distinction  depends. 

The  Pope  exercises  two  different  functions,  not  to  speak  of 
more — (1)  that  of  the  Church's  Infallible  Teacher;  and  (2) 
that  of  her  Supreme  Governor.  The  former  he  can  in  no  sense 
delegate ;  but  of  the  latter  he  may  delegate  a  greater  or  less 
portion,  as  to  him  may  seem  good.  Moreover,  in  either  of 
these  characters  he  may  put  forth  a  doctrinal  decree ;  but  with 
a  somewhat  different  bearing.     If  he  put  it  forth  as  Universal 


*  We  do  not  undersUind  how  any  one  can  possibly  have  supposed  that 
decrees  addressed  to  the  whole  Church  by  the  Pope,  in  his  own  name,  are 
iflsued  by  him  merely  as  head  of  a  Congregation  ;  because  it  is  admitted  by 
every  Catholio  tiiat  if  the  episcopate  i^ere  to  such  decrees,  they  become 
the  utterance  of  the  Ecclesia  Docens.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  Zaccaria, 
by  EKMne  inadvertence,  applied  to  the  two  first  kind!s  what  he  only  meant  of 
mcHcond, 
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Teacher,  he  says,  in  eflTect,  *'I  teach  the  whole  Church  such  a 
doctrine  '/'  and  the  doctrine  is,  of  course,  known  thereby  to 
be  infallibly  true.  But  if  he  put  forth  a  general  doctrinal 
decree  as  Supreme  Governor,  he  says,  in  effect,  "I  shall 
govern  the  Church  on  the  principle  that  this  doctrine  is  true/' 
That  the  doctrine  so  recommended  has  an  extremely  strong 
claim  on  a  Catholic^s  interior  assent,  is  the  very  thesis  which 
we  are  presently  to  urge :  but  of  course  it  is  not  infallibly 
true ;  because  no  Papal  dicta  have  that  characteristic,  unless 
the  Pope  utters  them  in  his  capacity  of  Universal  Teacher. 

We  now  come  to  the  immediate  question.  Zaccaria's  doc- 
trine in  itself  is,  at  least,  very  plausible :  viz.,  that  if  some 
doctrinal  decree,  di'awn  up  by  a  Pontifical  Congregation^  is 
promulgated  and  published  by  the  Pope^s  express  order,  it  is 
infallibly  true ;  because  he  is  in  fact  (by  that  very  order), 
directly  addressing  the  Universal  Church  as  her  Teacher. 

But  whether  or  no  this  can  be  maintained  (which,  at  last, 
is  of  no  very  great  practical  moment),  the  latter  part  of 
Zaccaria's  opinion  is  most  indubitably  true :  viz.,  that  no  doc- 
trinal decree  of  a  Congregation  is  sanctioned  by  Papal  infalli- 
bility, unless  its  promulgation  is  made  expressly  by  Papal 
command.  For  such  a  decree  in  no  sense  comes  to  the  Church 
immediately  from  the  Pope ;  but  from  the  Congregation,  as 
his  delegate.  But  in  which  capacity  of  his  is  the  Congrega- 
tion his  delegate  ?  Exclusively,  as  we  have  seen,  in  his  capa- 
city of  Supreme  Governor.  Such  a  decree,  therefore,  is  put 
forth  by  the  Supreme  PontiflF  in  this  latter  capacity;  its 
doctrine  has,  no  doubt,  an  extremely  strong  claim  on  a  Catholic's 
interior  assent,  but  it  has  not  the  promise  of  infallibility. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  interior  assent  due  to  these 
respective  kinds  of  decree.  And  in  regard  to  those  which  are 
infallible,  of  course  the  case  is  plain.  Catholics  are  required 
to  yield  them  a  most  unreserved  interior  assent,  for  that  sim- 
ple reason.  The  whole  difficulty  turns  on  those  which  are 
confessedly  fallible.  And  here  the  reader  should  be  reminded, 
that  the  question  concerns  doctrinal  decrees  expressly  put 
forth,  and  nothing  else  whatever.  As  regards,  e.g.,  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Index,  Catholics  are  not  required  to  believe, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  any  particular  book  really  contains 
that  particular  tenet  which  the  Congregation  may  ascribe  to 
it ;  though  probably  there  never  was  a  tribunal,  whether  you 
consider  its  constitution  or  its  established  method  of  procedure, 
in  which  there  was  better  security  for  a  true  conclusion  being 
reached.*     But  all  this  is  apart  from  our  present  subject. 

*  The  ireekhj  Bcgister  of  April  29,  1865,  translates  an  admirable  defence 
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It  is  commonly  asked,  then,  how  interior  assent  can  be 
claimed  for  a  pronouncement  confessedly  fallible.  Of  course 
no  one  is  required,  or  even  permitted,  to  accept  such  pronounce- 
ment with  that  absolutely  unreserved  and  unquestioning 
assent,  which  is  due  to  infallibility.  But  take  such  an  illus- 
tration as  this.  I  have  never  studied  medicine  systematically ; 
but  I  am  fond  of  experimentalizing  in  a  quiet  way,  and  have 
come  to  an  opinion  that  a  certain  remedy  would  be  serviceable 
for  a  certain  disease.  I  publish  my  opinion,  with  its  grounds ; 
and  find  it  repudiated  by  every  one,  young  or  old,  who  has 
gone  through  a  medical  education.  All  combine  to  assure  me 
that  I  am  quite  mistaken,  and  that  my  reasoning  is  absurdly 
insufficient  to  establish  my  conclusion.  No  one  alleges  that 
God  has  endowed  the  medical  profession  with  infallibiUty ;  and 
yet  it  would  not  be  so  much  presumption  as  actual  insanity, 
so  soon  as  I  am  satisfied  that  they  have  really  pondered  what 
I  have  written,  if  I  hesitated  to  abandon  my  own  opinion  in 
deference  to  theirs ;  and  this,  though  I  were  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  their  reasoning,  or  could  see  no  force  in  it. 
You  cannot  possibly  allege,  then,  that  the  notion  is  in  itself 
absurd,  of  interior  assent  being  due  to  a  fallible  judgment. 
All  that  you  can  say  is,  that  it  is  not  legitimately  claimed  for 

of  the  Index,  published  at  Rome  by  Mgr.  Nardi,  in  answer  to  the  strictures 
of  M.  Rouland  in  the  French  Chamber.  Bouix  gives  the  following  quotation 
from  Zaccana,  on  which  we  shall  express  some  comment  at  the  end  of  our 
article. 

"And,  generally  speaking,  when  he  (Amauld)  says  that  there  may  have  been, 
or  that  there  may  be  m  future,  unjust  prohibitions  of  books  at  Eome  (though  not 
among  those  which  emanate  immediately  from  the  Pope  himself,  ex  cathedrd, 
or  from  the  Congregations  [published]  by  his  special  order,  and  with  his  special 
approbation,  for  the  entire  Church),  this  author  will  not  meet  with  much 
opposition  from  us  ;  because  into  such  judgments,  if  they  are  not  supported 
by  infallibility,  (although  coming  to  us  from  highly  respected  persons), 
through  the  fault  of  the  revisers,  or  through  the  mistaken  impression  of  some 
judge,  who  is  either  unfair,  or  prejudiced,  or  timid,  sometimes  obreption  or 
subreption  may  be  introduced ;  and  sometimes  that  *  summum  jus,*  which 
becomes  *  injuria.'  Prohibitions  are  not  different  in  their  nature  from  dis- 
pensations, which,  generally  speaking,  may  sometimes  be  imjust. 

"  But  in  the  first  place,  those  injustices  which  may  sometimes  corrupt  a 
decree  of  prohibition,  if  regarding  doctrine,  could  at  most,  I  think,  only  exist 
80  far  as  there  is  attributm  to  an  author  some  proposition  which  h^  really 
did-  not  mean  to  advance,  or  which  he  certainly  aid  not  mean  in  the  umound 
sense  which  the  censors  attributed  to  him.  But  1  do  not  believe  this  ever 
occurs  with  respect  to  doctrine,  al  least  if  it  be  theological  or  sacred  ;  for  I  am 
convinced  that  it  appertains  to  Providence  not  to  permit  thai  Borne,  even  apart 
from  cases  where  me  Pope  speaks  ex  cathedrd,  should  condemn  as  erroneous  a 
doctrine  which  is  not  so.  Experience  confirms  my  assertion  :  because  it  will 
be  found  that  since  the  Congregations  of  Cardinals  have  been  instituted, 
they  have  never,  in  any  book,  condemned  a  doctrine  which  did  not  deserve 
the  censure." 
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that  particular  ckss  of  fallible  judgments  wliicli  we  are  now 
consideriug.  Wo  maintain  that  it  is  legitimately  claimed  for 
them ;  and  on  this  alternative  issue  is  now  to  be  joined. 

AV"o  must  first,  however,  state  clearly  what  is  the  kind  and 
degree  of  interior  assent  for  which  we  contend.  So  mach  as 
this.  Supposing  some  preconceived  opinion  of  mine  is  con- 
demned by  a  Fontifical  Congregation :  I  should  at  once  abandon 
all  interior  belief  in  the  truth  of  that  opinion ;  I  should  take 
for  granted  the  correctness  of  the  decree ;  and  I  should  re- 
consider my  grounds  of  conviction,  with  the  full  expectation 
of  finding  myself  to  have  been  quite  in  the  wrong.  More 
than  this,  we  believe,  is  not  expectod ;  less  than  this,  we  are 
sure,  is  not  reasonable.  We  will  give  three  different  reasons 
for  our  conclusion,  either  of  which,  we  believe,  would  alone 
suflSce. 

(1)  We  have  argued  at  length,  in  several  recent  numbers, 
for  the  doctrinal  infallibility  of  an  extremely  large  ranee  of 
Papal  declarations,  which  are  not  definitions  of  faith ;  and  we 
have  admitted  throughout,  that  our  present  argument  entirely 
depends  on  the  truth  and  certainty  of  this  doctrine.  Now 
such  infallibility  being  assumed,  oven  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  Papal  documents  in  question  will  convince  any  man 
of  one  fact.  Whoever  heartily  accepts  them  as  infallible, — ^and 
has  applied  himself  to  studying  them  with  that  vigour  and 
intentness  which  alone  are  reasonable  on  that  hypothesis,— will 
have  his  mind  imbued  with  a  vast  body  of  infallible  truth,  to 
which  ordinary  Catholics  are  comparatively  strangers.  It 
further  follows  from  the  same  doctrine,  that  one  only  course  is 
reasonable,  in  the  case  of  any  Catholic  who  (as  the  Munich 
Brief  expresses  it)  ^'  applies  himself  to  the  speculative  sciences 
that  he  may  confer  new  benefits  on  the  Church  by  his 
writings.^^  He  should  study  most  carefully  all  those  infallible 
pronouncements,  which  bear  directly  or  indirectly  on  his 
theme ;  submit  his  iutelloct  most  unreservedly  to  these,  as 
being  guaranteed  to  be  true  by  God  Himself;  and  conduct  his 
whole  argument  with  constant  reference  to  their  teaching. 
Putting  aside  the  case  of  Gnlileo,  which  is  ^'  sui  generis  '*  and 
shall  be  separately  considered,  wo  entirely  disbelieve  that  any 
person  who  has  so  acted  has  ever  found  himself,  or  ever  will 
find  himself,  in  conflict  with  a  Congregational  decree.  The 
question  therefore  concerns  the  Catholic  writer,  who  has  not 
thus  studied  the  relevant  Pontifical  declarations.  Possibly  he 
may  not  think  these  infallible :  in  that  case,  here  is  the  whole 
root  of  the  mischief;  yet  we  admit  that,  while  holding  this 
unhappy  eiTor,  he  does  not  (so  far  as  we  can  see)  add  to  his 
fault  by  withholding  assent  from  a  mere  Congregational  decree. 
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There  remains  then  the  supposition,  that  he  admits  the  infal- 
libility of  this  Papal  teaching ;  that  he  knows,  or  easily  may 
know,  the  large  extent  of  ground  which  it  covers ;  and  that 
he  is  conscious  of  having  given  it  no  careful  study.  Well : 
a  body  of  men,  who  make  it  their  business  and  profession  to 
master  it  methodically,  and  who  from  position  and  association 
are  singularly  free  from  all  sinister  or  non-Papal  influence, 
decide  that  he  has  contravened  it.  It  would  surely  be  the 
extremity  of  unreason,  if  he  did  not  yield  to  such  a  decision 
that  full  measure  of  assent  which  we  have  claimed  for  it. 

(2)  Such  a  decree  further  claims  his  assent  on  a  totally 
different  ground,  as  being  the  exponent  of  Roman  tradition. 
^'In  which  [Roman  Church]  always  remains  the  infallible 
magisterium  of  the  faith,  and  in  which,  therefore.  Apostolic 
Tradition  has  always  been  preserved  '*  (Encyclical  '^  Nostis 
et  nobiscum").  ^^In  which  [Roman  Church]  alone  religion 
has  been  inviolably  preserved,  and  from  which  all  other 
Churches  must  borrow  the  tradition  of  faith  ^^  (Bull  ^^  Ineffa- 
bilis  '*).  So  authoritative  is  the  endemic  and  pervasive  tradi- 
tion of  the  Roman  Church.  Now  of  that  tradition,  the  various 
oflSciaJs  of  the  Pontifical  Congregations,  acting  as  they  always 
do  under  the  Pope^s  immediate  supervision  and  direction,  are 
the  special  depositaries  and  guardians.  Where  they  speak, 
the  voice  of  Rome  is  heard.* 

(3)  There  is  a  third  reason  for  our  conclusion,  more  directly 
supernatural  than  either  of  the  preceding  :  viz.,  God^s  special 
watchfulness  over  the  Churches  purity  of  doctrine.  Take  as 
an  instance,  aU  which  Catholics  of  our  day  remember  to  have 
occurred  on  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Pius  IX.  did  not 
address  the  Church  on  this  doctrine  as  Universal  Teacher, 
before  the  memorable  8th  of  December,  1854:  all  the  preli- 
minary proceedings  were  enjoined  by  him  in  his  character  of 
Ruler.  Yet  as  this  series  of  commands  had  a  special  reference 
to  purity  of  doctrine,  what  Catholic  doubts  that  they  were  the 

*  "  The  stren^h  and  authority  of  the  judgments  of  Roman  theologians 
are  derived  not  nx)m  (so  to  speak)  their  personal  learning  and  ability  ;  but 
chiefly  from  the  circumstance  that  those  judgments  may  most  justly  be 
regarded,  if  not  with  absolute  certainty,  yet  with  great  probability,  as  ex- 
pressing the  mind  and  sense  of  that  Church,  which  is  the  mother  and  mistress 
of  all  (Jhurches,  and  which  (according  to  the  condemnation  of  the  proposition 
of  Peter  of  Osma)  cannot  err.  *  Since  the  Roman  See  has  been  occupied 
by  all  S.  Peter's  successors,  and  by  them  alone,  on  this  ground  there  accrues 
to  this  Church  in  comparison  with  others,  even  without  reference  to  the 
reigning  Poniiff^  the  greatest  brilliancy  and  the  greatest  authority  ;  inasmuch 
as  it  retains  and  represents  that  pure  doctrine  wnich  it  has  received  from  the 
continued  series  of  Peter's  successors.' — Delahogue."  Murray,  de  Ecclesi4> 
d.  17,  n.  79. 
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very  special  concern  of  Divine  Providence  ?  What  Catholic 
doubts  that  from  the  moment  when  Pius  IX/s  active  prepa- 
rations for  a  definition  commenced,  a  moral  certainty  arose — 
different  in  kind  from  any  which  previously  existed — that  the 
doctrine  was  really  definable  as  of  faith,  and  contained  there- 
fore in  the  Apostolic  Deposit  ?  In  like  manner  the  doctrinal 
decree  of  a  Pontifical  Congregation,  sanctioned  by  the  Supreme 
Pontifi",  is  itself,  indeed,  put  forth  by  him  in  his  capacity,  not 
of  the  Churches  Teacher,  but  of  her  Ruler.  Yet  its  bearing  on 
doctrinal  purity  is  so  close  and  indissoluble,  that  we  may  well 
share  Zaccaria^s  confidence,*  and  believe  that  no  real  mistake 
will  ever  be  permitted. 

These  arguments,  we  really  think,  are  so  cogent,  that  no 
loyal  Catholic  would  have  felt  one  mementos  difficulty  in  the 
matter,  had  it  not  been  for  Galileo's  condemnation.  To  a 
consideration  of  this,  then,  we  now  proceed. 

On  the  matter  before  us,  there  are  two  altogether  separate 
inquiries  :  firstly,  the  legitimacy  and  due  effect  of  the  con- 
demning decrees  at  the  time  when  they  were  put  forth ;  and 
secondly,  their  legitimacy  and  due  effect  during  the  interval 
of  time  which  subsequently  elapsed,  yntil  their  suspension  by 
Benedict  XIV.  We  will  entirely  conclude  the  former  of  these 
inquiries,  before  we  enter  at  all  on  the  latter.  And  we  mnst 
make  two  preliminary  explanations  of  our  terminology.  (1) 
It  will  be  necessary,  for  purposes  of  convenience,  to  use  the 
word  ^^  science,^'  and  its  derivatives,  in  the  sense  which 
Englishmen  so  commonly  give  to  it ;  as  expressing  physical 
and  experimental  science  to  the  exclusion  of  theological  and 
metaphysical.  (2)  When  we  speak  of  a  theoiy  as  "  scienti- 
fically unlikely,^'  we  mean  that  the  scientific  grounds  for  its 
afiinnation  are  weaker  than  those  for  its  denial. 

Now  it  is  always  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to 
keep  the  question  of  principle  distinct  from  the  question  of 
fact.  Before  entering  therefore  on  the  history  of  Galileo's 
condemnation,  we  beg  our  readers*  attention  to  those  truths, 
theological  and  scientific,  which  will  enable  them  (as  we  con- 
sider) more  justly  to  appreciate  it.  We  begin  with  the  theo- 
logical. 

(1)  It  is  held  by  all  thoroughly  approved  theologians,  that 
Holy  Scripture  differs  from  all  other  books  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  throughout  the  Word  of  God ;  that  every  proposition 
which  it  contains  is  infallibly  true,  in  that  sense  m  which  God 
intended  it.     We  are  very  far  from  denying  that  this  doctrine, 

*  Sec  uote  at  p.  389. 
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particularly  in  the  present  day,  is  surrounded  with  great 
difficulties,  which  require  a  controversialist's  attentive  consi- 
deration. But  one  matter  must  be  treated  at  a  time :  and 
our  present  subject  is  not  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  but  the 
doctrinal  decrees  of  a  Pontifical  Congregation.  The  above- 
named  doctrine  then  on  Scripture  will  be  assumed  as  true  in 
every  part  of  the  following  discussion. 

(2)  The  Holy  Father  is  appointed  by  God  guardian  of  the 
Apostolic  Deposit ;  and  it  is  his  province,  therefore,  to  warn 
Catholics  against  opinions  and  modes  of  thought,  which  he 
may  judge  adverse  to  doctrinal  purity.  But  all  the  state- 
ments of  Scripture,  rightly  understood,  and  the  true  doctrine, 
moreover,  of  Scriptural  inspiration,  are  parts  of  the  Apostolic 
Deposit.  Hence,  it  is  his  province  to  warn  Catholics  against 
opinions  or  modes  of  thought,  which  may  tend  to  irreverence 
towards  the  Written  Word. 

(3)  Those  controversialists,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
who  censure  the  condemnation  of  Galileo,  are  in  the  habit  of 
assuming,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  Scripture 
texts,  which  were  the  ground  of  his  condemnation,  are  mani- 
festly irrelevant ;  that  they  merely  purport  to  describe 
phenomena  as  such;  and  that  in  their  simple  and  obvious 
sense,  they  would  not  be  otherwise  understood.  So,  among 
others,  speaks  Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  admirable  volume  on  Daniel. 
We  are  amazed  at  this  opinion.  It  may,  indeed,  be  perhaps 
truly  maintained  in  regard  to  Jos.  x.  12-14,  or  Isaiah  xxxviii. 
8,  which  tell  us  of  Josue's  miracle  and  Achaz's  sundial. 
Nay,  it  may  perhaps  be  truly  maintained  as  to  most,  or  even 
all,  of  those  texts  which  speak  of  the  sun's  motion.  But  con- 
sider the  following :  (Ps.  ciii.  5),  "  Thou  who  didst  found 
the  earth  on  its  stable  support  (super  stabilitatem  suam)  :  it 
shall  not  be  moved  for  ever,"  (Ps.  xcii.  1),  ^^He  hath  fixed  the 
earth  which  shall  not  be  moved,"  (Job  xxxviii.  4-6),  where 
God  Himself  speaks :  ^^  Where  wast  thou,''  asks  the  Creator, 
''  when  I  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth  ?  Upon  what  wei'e 
its  sujjports  established?"  (super  quo  bases  iUius  stabilit89  sunt  ?) 
Texts  altogether  similar  are  Ps.  xvii.  16;  Ixxxi.  5;  xcv. 
10;  cxxxv.  6;  Prov.  iii.  19;  viii.  29.  We  entreat  our 
readers    to    study    successively   these    various    texts.*       It 

*  We  have  cited  them  from  a  collection  put  together  by  the  unhappy 
Passaglia,  during  the  days  of  his  orthodoxy,  in  an  admirable  note  on  Faure^s 
edition  of  St.  Augustine's  "Enchiridion,  p.  46.  A  still  more  copious 
assemblage  of  texts  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  "  motion  of  the  earth,** 
named  at  the  head  of  our  article.  (EccL  L  4),  "  But  the  earth  standeth  for  ever,** 
viewed  in  its  context,  appears  to  us  far  less  strong  than  those  which  we  have 
chosen  ;  though  greater  stress  was  perhaps  laid  on  it  by  cotemporary  anti- 
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is  most  unfair  to  speak,  as  Dr.  Pusey  speaks^  of  "  the  mis- 
takes of  theologians/^  in  the  intei*pretation  of  these  texts. 
Surely,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Copemioan  theory,  no  one 
wlio  believes  in  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  would  have 
thought  of  doubting  that  in  them  God  expressly  declares  the 
earth^s  immobility.  If  any  one  hesitates  at  this  statement 
on  first  reading  them,  ho  must  be  convinced,  if  he  will  put 
into  words  his  own  version  of  their  meaning.  Take  e.g.  the 
first :  Ps.  ciii.  5 :  ^^  Thou  who  didst  found  the  earth  on  its 
stable  support ;  it  shall  not  be  moved  for  ever.''  This  means, 
as  we  are  now  aware,  ^^  Thou  who  didst  place  the  earth 
in  its  orbit;  it  shall  not  cease  from  steadily  revolving 
therein  :''  but  who  will  say  that  this  is  a  sense  in  the  slightest 
degree  ol)vious  ?  *  And  the  same  test  may  be  applied  with 
equal  efficacy  to  every  text  we  have  named. 

(4)  No  inconvenience,  however,  arises,  nor  is  there  any 
iiTcverence  towards  God's  Written  Word,  though  this  or  that 
text  be  understood  in  a  very  unobvious  sense,  if  that  sense 
be  affixed  in  deference  to  some  definite,  tangible,  objective 
I'ule,  the  reasonableness  of  which  is  sufficiently  established. 
It  is,  indeed,  somewhat  remarkable,  that  perhaps  the  strongest 
instance  producible  of  this,  is  altogether  independent  of 
science  and  its  discoveries.  The  Agnoetas  were  condemned 
jis  heretics,  for  holding  that  om*  Blessed  Lord,  in  His 
human  natui'e,  knew  not  ^^  the  day  and  hour  "  of  divine  judg- 
ment.f  The  Church,  therefore,  imperatively  requires  her 
children  to  understand  Mark  xiii.  82  in  some  very  un- 
obvious sense.  But  is  there  anything  in  this  either  unrea- 
sonable or  irreverent  ?  God  surely  has  the  right  to  interpret 
His  own  Word;  for  you  would  not  deny  this  right  to  an 
ordinary  mortal.  Indeed,  Catholics  always  maintain  very  truly 
against  Protestants,  that  in  several  cases  most  serious  error 
would  be  introduced,  if  Scripture  were  understood  in  some 
obvious  sense,  contmriwise  to  the  Church's  exposition.  Now 
the  certainty  of  a  scientific  demonstration,  though  of  a  lower 


Coponiicans  than  on  any  otlier.  It  should  be  observed,  as  will  presently 
appear,  that  no  ecclesiastical  authorities  cited  any  particular  text ;  tney  speak 
generally  of  contrariety  to  Scripture. 

*  We  caiuiot  give  the  Copemican  interpretation  a  better  advantage,  than 
by  iiuoting  from  Berthier's  note  on  the  verse.  **  This  globe  is  placed  on  its  own 
foundations ;  and  imvwvable  in  this  sense,  that  all  its  jmrts  are  maintained 
[in  their  mutual  relations]  notwithstanding  the  particular  movements  which 
take  place  on  its  suiface  and  in  hn  bosom.  .  .  .  Although  our  globe  baa  two 
movements,  the  diurnal  and  aimiml,  it  subsists  with  all  its  pwrts  without  de- 
flecting from  the  path  which  the  Creator  has  assigned  to  it"  Not  an  obvious 
paraphrase  surely  ! 

+  See  PetaWus  de  Incaruatione,  1.  xi.  c.  i.  nn.  4,  15. 
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order  than  the  certainty  of  faith,  still  is  absolute ;  and  the 
demonstration,  therefore,  of  Copernicanism,  should  be  reason- 
ably taken  as  God's  authoritative  explanation  of  His  own 
language. 

(5)  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  private  individual  may 
ascribe  to  any  text  of  Scripture  any  unobvious  sense  he 
pleases — not  in  deference  to  some  definite,  tangible,  objective 
rule,  proved  to  be  reasonable — ^but  according  to  his  individual 
bias  and  caprice,  the  same  result  would  practically  follow  as 
from  an  actual  denial  of  inspiration.  We  shall  see  imme- 
diately that  in  GaUleo's  time  Copernicanism  was  '^scientifically 
unlikely.^'  If  on  the  strength  of  a  theory  scientifically 
unlikely,  men  we  at  liberty  to  contradict  Scriptural  texts 
as  understood  in  that  sense,  which  is  both  the  only  obvious 
xme  and  also  the  only  one  hitherto  heard  of  in  the  Church, — what 
single  text  is  safe?  What  is  the  difierence  of  result  between 
openly  denying  the  authority  of  Scripture  in  general,  and 
exphoning  away  every  text  one  dislikes  in  particular  ?  Such 
conduct  is  a  very  grave  ofience  against  faith ;  and  it  is  the 
Holy  Father's  duty  to  put  it  down  with  a  strong  hand. 

(6)  ^'  The  prevailing  opinion  in  the  Catholic  Church  as  to 
what  Scripture  says  on  matters ''  appertaining  to  faith  and 
morals,  "  cannot  be  false,  for  it  embodies  the  teaching  of  the 
authorized  exponent  of  Scripture.  But  it  has  never  been 
denied,  that  the  common  opinion  of  what  is  asserted  in  Scrip- 
ture on  other  points, — such  as  belong,  e.g.,  to  the  physical 
history  of  the  universe — may  be  mistaken,  and  may  be  cor- 
rected and  improved  from  time  to  time,  by  the  progress  of 
science,  and  the  discoveries  of  history.''  * 

(7)  The  providence  of  Grod  will,  of  course,  secure  that  no  Papal 
decision,  claiming  infallibiUty,  contains  false  doctrine.  Now, 
Paul  V.  undoubtedly  united  with  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index,  in  solenmly  declaring  that  Copernicanism  is  contrary  to 
Scripture.  But  we  shall  presently  see  it  to  be  beyond  the 
possibility  of  question,  that  this  was  issued  as  a  doctrinal 
decree  of  the  Congregation,  and  not  as  the  Holy  Father's 
infallible  teaching. 

(8)  Even  before  this  decree,  every  Catholic  was  under  the 
obligation  of  interiorly  dissenting  from  Copernicanism.  This 
is  evident  from  what  has  been  said.  He  was  under  the  obli- 
gation of  not  disbelieving  various  texts  of  Scripture,  in  their 
one  obvious  sense,  in  the  one  sense  hitherto  universally 
received,  when  he  had  no  warrant  for  such  disbeUef,  except 
a  theory  which  even  scientifically  was  unlikely.     The  Cpngre- 

*  "  Dublin  Review"  for  October,  1863,  p.  627. 
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gational  decree  added  to  the  obligation  in  two  ways.  It 
emphatically  and  urgently  impressed  on  his  mind  the  obliga- 
tioiL  which  otherwise  existed ;  and^  secondly^  from  that  time 
forward,  the  recognition  of  such  obligation  no  longer  depended 
on  his  own  personal  judgment,  but  on  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
See  and  of  its  most  trusted  advisers.  Althongh  he  well 
knew  that  this  judgment,  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  given, 
was  not  strictly  infallible,  yet  he  also  knew  that  on  a  matter  of 
Scriptural  exposition  these  authorities  were  immeasurably  more 
likely  to  be  right  than  a  private  individual. 

(9)  But  scientific  truth  cannot  really  be  opposed  to  theo- 
logical; and  the  Church  could  not  rightly  issue  any  command, 
which  should  prevent  a  full  and  searching  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  the  Copemican  hypothesis. 

In  addition  to  these  theological  principles,  there  are  three 
scientific  statements  to  which  we  beg  the  reader's  attention.* 

(1)  It  is  the  business  of  a  scientific  man  to  pursue  truth  by 
scientific  methods.  One  very  chief  scientific  method  is  the 
invention  of  "  hypotheses.^'  No  one,  indeed,  has  a  right  to 
regard  these  hypotheses,  while  remaining  merely  such^  as  true 
or  probable ;  yet  they  are  most  serviceable  to  science.  It  is 
found  that  some  imagined  property  of  nature,  if  it  were  but 
true,  would  account  for  a  variety  of  phenomena,  between  which 
no  bond  of  connection  has  hitherto  been  discovered ;  or  that 
some  imagined  physical  law  would  be  a  far  simpler  explanation 
of  certain  multitudinous  facts,  than  any  hitherto  known.  It 
would  be  monstrous  to  infer  at  once,  merely  from  this,  that  the 
imagined  property  or  law  probably  exists ;  yet  the  discovery 
is  a  most  important  service  to  science,  as  a  clue  to  the  ascer- 
tainment of  fresh  truths.  When  Copernicus  found  that  his 
hypothesis  afforded  a  far  simpler  explanation  than  any  hitherto 
devised,  for  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  he  had  every 
reason  to  rejoice  in  his  invention,  as  being  not  improbably  the 
herald  of  some  eventful  and  critical  era  in  astronomical  inves- 
tigation. But  if,  without  any  positive  proof,  he  regarded  Ins 
hypothesis  as  a  probable  truth,  he  was  no  less  gravely  cen- 
surable on  scientific  grounds  than  on  theological. 

(2)  We  insist  on  the  proposition,  that  simplicity  is  no 
proof  of  truth.  A  certain  hypothesis  explains  varioos  phe- 
nomena far  more  simply  than  they  had  hitherto  been  ex- 
plained.    This  ai-gument,  under  the  most  favourable  curcum- 


^  It  is  more  straightforward  and  satisfactory  to  state  at  onoe,  that  the  pre- 
sent writer  has  no  knowledge  of  physical  science,  which  can  wanraDt  him  in 
expressing  any  opinion  of  his  own  on  such  matters.  He  has  taken,  howefWi 
the  best  means  in  his  power  to  insure  scientific  accuracy. 
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stances^  can  never  by  possibility  amount  to  a  proof  that  the 
hypothesis  is  true.  There  is  no  imaginable  link  between 
premiss  and  conclusion,  except  by  subsuming  the  further 
premiss,  that  God  always  acts  by  the  most  simple  means ;  but 
this  premiss  not  only  has  never  been  proved,  but  is  pretty 
obviously  false.* 

But  in  Copernicus^,  or  even  Galileo^s  time,  this  argument 
hardly  furnished  a  presumption,  much  less  did  it  establish  a 
likelihood.  The  argument  from  simplicity  may  be  thus  stated 
at  its  greatest  advantage.  Let  it  be  granted  that  some  hypo- 
thesis, very  far  simpler  than  any  hitherto  devised  on  the  same 
object  matter,  accounts  for  all  the  phenomena  now  known ;  let 
us  further  suppose  that,  by  assuming  it  freely  and  energetically 
during  a  series  of  years,  men  find  that  it  would  account  for  a 
constantly  increasing  number  of  phenomena,  between  which  no 
connection  has  hitherto  been  observed;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  through  all  this  time  it  has  landed  the  inquirer  in  no 
conclusion  antagonistic  to  known  facts.  We  will  not  deny  that 
from  such  circumstances  there  ensues  a  considerable  scientific 
likelihood  of  its  truth.  But  in  Galileo's  time  there  was  no  such 
reason  whatever  for  counting  the  simplicity  of  Copemicanism 
as  a  reason  for  its  truth.  From  the  time,  indeed,  of  Copernicus 
to  that  of  Galileo  himself,  it  did  not  account  even  for  known 
phenomena :  on  the  contrary,  the  fact  that  a  stone  when 
thrown  up  falls  down  on  the  spot  from  which  it  is  thrown, 
covM  be  explained  on  the  old  system,  but  could  not  be  ex- 
plained on  the  new.f  Galileo  invented  a  mechanical  doctrine 
which  solved  this  paa:^icular  difiiculty ;  and  let  us  grant,  for 
argument's  sake  (which  is  not  entirely  true,  as  we  shall  see), 
that  from  his  time  the  theory  (so  to  speak)  started  fair ; 
that   it   comprehended  all  the   known    facts.      It   was   pos- 

*  "  We  know  well  that  nature  in  many  of  its  operations  works  hy  means 
of  a  complexity  so  extreme  as  to  be  almost  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  our 
investigations. 

"  The  Sabean  theory  [i.e.,  the  theory  of  a  non-omnipotent  creator]  is  the 
only  one  by  which  the  assertion  that  nature  works  by  the  simplest  means 
can  be  m/ide  consistent  toith  known  fact.  Even  so,  it  remains  wholly  unprovedJ* 
— Mill  on  Hamilton,  c.  24. 

f  "  The  strength  of  the  anti-Copemicans  lay  in  this,  their  unanswerable 
argument  of  the  throwing  up  a  stone.  Both  parties  believed  that  the  stone 
of  itself  would  not  follow  tne  motion  of  the  earth  ;  at  least,  such  was  the 
opinion  until  the  Galilean  philosophy  was  fully  received" — " Motion  of  the 
:&rth,"  p.  458. 

"  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  wit  of  man  could  not  imagine  how,  if  the 
earth  moved,  a  stone  thrown  directly  upwards  would  tumble  down  upon  the 
spot  it  was  thrown  from.  .  .  .  The  aavocates  of  the  earth's  motion,  before 
the  time  of  Galileo,  never  even  couceived  "  the  law  which  explains  this  ;  "  and 
of  coarse,  never  proved  it.^ — De  Morgan,  "  Ante-Galileans,"  p.  22. 
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siblo^  no  doubt^  that  subsequent  years  would  carry  it  through 
the  brilliant  and  triumphant  career^  on  which  we  can  now  look 
back :  but  there  was  then  really  no  ground  for  even  surmising 
this ;  there  was  no  ground  for  even  surmising^  that  it  might 
not  lead  legitimately  to  one  or  to  a  thousand  conclusions^  which 
should  be  contradictory  of  undeniable  phenomena.  For  cen- 
turies the  rival  theory  had  been  found  consistent  with  every 
new  ascertained  phenomenon.  In  Galileo's  time  Copemicanism 
was  in  this  respect  just  entering  on  its  trial. 

It  seems  to  us^  indeed^  that  in  Galileo's  time  the  Copemican 
argument,  founded  on  the  simplicity  of  that  theory,  was  much 
on  a  par  with  the  anti- Copemican  argument  founded  on  the 
evidence  of  men's  senses.  Both  arguments  professedly  appeal 
to  the  reason,  while  really  they  appeal  merely  to  the  imagina- 
tion. "  Can  we  fanc}^/'  asked  the  Copemicans,  "  that  God 
lias  not  acted  on  a  scheme  so  impressive  and  so  beautiful  as 
ours  ?  "  ^^  Can  we  fancy/'  reply  their  opponents,  '^  that  this 
earth  is  constantly  in  motion,  which  wc  feel  to  be  the  stablest 
of  all  things  ?  that  our  senses  are  given  to  deceive  us  ?  that 
during  great  part  of  our  lives  we  cling  to  the  earth  with  our 
head  downwards  ?  "  The  reply  to  both  arguments  is  the  same. 
On  such  questions  we  have  no  means  whatever  of  auguring 
what  God  is  likely  to  do :  it  is  a  matter  for  evidence,  as  to 
what  He  has  in  fact  done. 

(3)  So  valueless  in  Galileo's  time  was  the  mere  argument 
from  simplicity.  Before  his  time,  indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  Copcrnican  theory  was  a  mere  guess,  a  mere 
conjecture.  Listen  to  the  chief  arguments  cited  on  both  sides, 
before  Galileo's  discovery  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  We  quote 
from  Do  Morgan's  "  Motion  of  the  Earth,"  using  the  letter  C, 
for  the  Copemican  argument,  and  the  letter  P.  for  the 
Ptolomaist  opposed  to  them. 

C.  coutcncled  genendly  for  the  greater  simplicity  of  their  system  and  tbe 
iiKTcdibility  of  the  cnoniioiw  velocity  which  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stsrs 
must  liavo  if  the  Ptoleiiuwc  hypothesis  were  true  :  to  which  it  was  answered : 
P.  That  God  doeth  wonders  without  number.  0.  That  the  earth  tPOuM  eomtipi 
and  imtnfy  without  motion,  whereas  the  heavens  are  incorraptible.  P.  That 
wind  would  ^ive  sufficient  motion.  C.  That  tite  most  movabh  part  of  man  U 
uHiknieath,  since  he  walks  witli  his  feet ;  whence  the  most  unworthy  part  of 
the  universe,  the  eartli,  should  be  movable.  P.  [in  addition  to  a  good  aivwer.] 
That  if  the  earth  moves,  the  head  of  a  man  moves  farther  than  his  feet 
C.  That  rest  is  nobler  than  motion,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  belong  to  the 
sun,  the  nobler  body.  P.  That  for  the  same  reason  the  moon  and  all  the 
planets  ought  to  rest.  C.  That  the  lamp  of  the  world  ought  to  he  in  A4 
centre,  P.  That  a  lamp  is  frequently  hung  up  from  a  roof  to  enlighten  tbe 
floor.— P.  47. 
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And  such  were  the  arguments,  of  which  it  has  been  gravely 
contended  that  they  would  justify  Catholics  in  disbelieving  the 
obvious  and  traditional  sense  of  God's  Written  Word !  No 
doubt  Galileo  considerably  improved  the  scientific  aspect  of  his 
cause  j  but  what  was  it  even  in  his  time  ?  It  is  thus  summed 
tip  in  an  extremely  able  and  fair  paper  in  the  Rambler ,  which 
we  have  named  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  writer  quotes 
Delambre  as  his  authority ; — 

The  Ptolemaic  theory  had  sufficed  for  centuries  to  explain  and  to  account 
for  all  the  observed  motions  of  the  planets  as  logically  and  as  precisely  as  the 
Copemican  theory  does  now  ;  and  it  was  during  all  this  time  found  capable 
of  taking  in  and  preserving  all  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  world.  Such 
being  the  state  of  the  case  ....  a  new  system  suddenly  makes  its  appear- 
ance, and  claims  to  supersede  the  old  ;  and  on  what  grounds  ?  Because  it 
accounted  for  phenomena  in  a  more  simple  way  than  the  old  theory.  But 
then  the  old  theory  did  account  for  phenomena,  however  complex  it  might 
have  been ;  and  simplicity  is  not  always  an  infallihU  test  of  truth.  Again,  it 
was  in  analogy  with  the  newly-discovered  system  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  and 
accounted  for  the  moonlike  phases  of  yenus  which  the  telescope  revealed. 
And  these  three  points  constituted  about  the  whole  proof  which  Galileo  could 
bring  forward.  His  other  arguments,  from  the  tides  and  magnetism  of  the 
earth,  are  all  moonshine.  The  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation  was  then 
unknown  ;  and  the  periods  of  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  appeared  quite 
as  disconnected  and  random  as  did  the  cycles  and  epicycles  of  the  old  theory 
Newton  first  explained  the  one  law  on  which  the  revolutions  depended ; 
before  his  time  there  wa>s  nothing  to  make  the  Copemican  system  more  platcsibh 
and  reasonable  than  the  Ptolemaic  theory.  The  modem  demonstrations  of  tlie 
annual  motion  of  the  earthy — namely,  the  micrometrical  observations  on  the 
discs  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  and  especially  the  great  discovery  of 
the  aberration  of  light,  by  which  that  motion  is  made  evident  to  the  senses, — 
MW«  then  unknown :  and  as  to  the  diurnal  motion,  it  was  unproved  till 
Richer's  voyage  to  Cayenne,  where  he  was  obliged  to  shorten  his  pendulum. 
And  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  months  that  an  experiment  has  been  devised 
by  which  this  motion  may  be  exhibited  to  the  senses,  namely,  by  the  apparent 
revolution  of  the  plane  of  the  vibration  of  a  pendulum  fixed  over  a  horizontal 
table.  Before  these  demonstrations^  there  was  no  soUd  reason  to  indv>ce  men  to 
didfelieve  the  evidence  of  their  senses.  The  most  decided  Copemicans  were  reduced 
to  msre  probabilities,  and  were  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to  preaching  up 
the  simplicity  of  the  Copemican  system,  as  compared  with  the  absurd  com- 
plexity of  that  of  Ptolemy.*  It  is  now  generally  taken  for  granted  that  the 
Copemican  theory  is  self-evident.  So  far  from  that  being  the  case,  we  may 
safely  affirm,  that  up  to  Galileo's  time  the  balance  of  proof  was  infawmr  of 
the  M  system ;  that  is,  the  old  system  was  at  that  time  the  piobable  one,  and 
Copenucm'  theory  the  improbable  one  (pp.  15, 16). 


*  Delambre,  Astron,  Mod.  Discours  pr^L 
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But  fairly  and  temperately  as  this  writer  expresses  himself^ 
it  would  seem  nevertheless  that  he  states  Gdileo^s  scientific 
status  at  somewhat  greater  advantage  than  truth  will  wammt. 
M.  Artaud^  in  the  volume  named  at  the  head  of  this  article 
(pp.  306 — 321)^  draws  attention  to  a  paper  contributed  by 
M.  L^on  Desdouits^  a  CathoUc  savant^  to  the  Univers  Oa» 
thoUque  of  March,  1841.  The  gravity  of  the  air,  M.  Des- 
douits  reminds  his  reader,  was  first  discovered  by  Torricelli 
after  Galileo^s  death.  The  Florentine  philosopher,  therefore, 
from  ignorance  of  this  fundamental  truth,  was  in  an  inex- 
tricable difficulty.  To  say  that  the  earth  is  whirled  through 
the  terrestrial  air,  was  plainly  inconsistent  with  phenomena ; 
while  yet  he  could  give  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  earth  carries  the  air  with  it  in  its  revolution.  He  was 
unable,  therefore,  to  complete  a  theory  of  his  own,  which  he 
could  oven  reconcile  with  known  facts ;  and  since  his  oppo- 
nents had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  so  reconciling  theirs,  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  hypothesis,  in  its  then  incom- 
plete state,  was  '^  scientifically  unlikely  ^' — i,  e.,  that  there 
were  stronger  grounds  for  rejecting  than  for  accepting  it.* 

Lastly,  we  should  not  fail  to  point  out,  that  the  particular 
argument  on  which  he  laid  by  far  his  greatest  stress,  is  ad- 
mitted by  every  one  nowadays  to  have  been  absolutely 
valueless  and  irrelevant.  We  allude  to  that  which  he  at- 
tempted to  draw,  from  the  flux  and  reflux  of  tides.  His  own 
confidence  therefore  in  the  scientific  strength  of  his  position, 
is  no  kind  of  argument  for  its  real  strength. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  history  of  the  case.  Dr.  Madden's 
volume,  named  at  the  head  of  our  article,  will  be  found  a  very 
valuable  and  interesting  repertory  of  facts,  though  we  regret 
to  find  ourselves  not  unfrequently  difiering  from  his  judgment 
of  them.f  For  ourselves,  we  shall  consider  them  only  so  far 
as  they  bear  on  the  theology  of  the  matter. 


*  How  gretU  a  difficulty  in  Galileo's  way  was  the  one  here  stated,  is  a 
question  which  we  leave  to  the  judgment  of  our  scientific  readers.  A  Pro- 
testant gentleman  of  great  scientific  eminence,  whom  we  have  oonsulted, 
considers  that  M.  Desdouits  has  gr^tly  overstated  its  magnitude.  Apart 
from  gravitation  of  the  air,  he  says,  there  ia  its  adhesion  to  solidB,  and  a 
kind  of  friction  against  itself.  All  this  would  tend  to  produce  C^leo's  phe- 
nomenon, though  of  course  inadequate,  without  adding  gravitation,  for  the 
required  result 

t  If  among  any  Protestants  there  still  lingers  the  belief  that  Galileo  wae 
tortured  or  otherwise  cruelly  treated^  we  may  refer  him  to  Dr.  Madden's 
work  for  the  most  complete  refutation  of  such  calumnies.  He  has  done 
excellent  service,  both  in  this  respect,  and  generally  by  his  copious  nanatkm 
of  facts. 
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Firstly,  since  so  much  has  been  said  about  the  Churches  un- 
equal treatment  of  Copernicus  and  Gralileo,  let  us  speak  of  the 
former.  We  have  seen  that  if  Copernicus  merely  published 
his  theory  as  a  most  serviceable  hypothesis,  he  deserved  ex- 
tremely great  scientific  praise  and  no  kind  of  theological  cen- 
sure ;  but  that  if  he  advocated  it  as  a  probable  truth,  he  was 
both  scientifically  and  theologically  condemnable.  Now  which 
of  these  was  the  case  ?   Let  us  begin  with  Prof.  De  Morgan : — 

When  the  work  of  Copernicus  appeared  in  1543  ...  it  was  neglected  as 
a  purely  speculative  trial  of  a  strange  and  impossible  hypothesis.  In  1566 
Ramus  simply  reproaches  Copernicus  with  the  gigantic  character  of  his  hypo- 
thesis, and  says  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  taken  one  nearer  to  th€ 
truth :  in  a  manner  which  implies  that  he  thought  both  were  agreed  as  to  what 
the  truth  really  vxis. — "  Motion  of  the  Earth  "  p.  454. 

Indeed  it  is  perfectly  certain,  and  admitted  by  all,  that  in  his 
preface  he  declared  himself  to  advocate  it  as  a  pure  hypothesis, 
'^  which  fulfilled  the  objects  of  submitting  the  orbits  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  more  conveniently  to  calculation,  but  which 
need  not  necessarily  be  true  ii07*  even  prohahle,^'  [Rambler ^ 
p.  4.)  It  is  said  that  this  prefa<je  was  not  written  by  himself; 
but  as  no  one  doubts  that  he  sanctioned  its  insertion,  such  a 
fact  is  immaterial.  It  is  alleged  again,  and  indeed  cannot  be 
denied,  that  there  are  some  few  passages  in  his  work,  which  in 
their  more  natural  sense  speak  of  his  theory  as  probably  true ; 
but  much  stronger  evidence  must  be  adduced  than  we  have 
seen,  before  we  will  admit  that  a  grave  ecclesiastic  prefaced 
the  great  work  of  his  life  by  a  deliberate  falsehood  on  the 
very  fundamental  thesis  which  he  proposed  to  maintain.*  A 
fact  mentioned  by  Prof.  De  Morgan  both  confirms  our  scepti- 
cism, and  generally  illustrates  our  argument.  He  says  that, 
with  one  single  exception  (Digges)  all  the  admirers  of  Coper- 
nicus during  the  sixteenth  century — i,  e.,  up  to  the  time  of 
Galileo — represent  him  as  really  holding  what  his  preface  de- 
clares. (^^  Ante-Galileans,^' p.  7,  note.)  Digges  alone  of  them 
denied  that  Copernicus  meant  his  assertions  '^  only  as  mathe- 
matical principles  feigned,  not  as  philosophical  truly  averred/' 
But  we  will  not  pursue  this  enquiry  further.  Since  Copernicus 
in  his  preface  explained  himself  as  he  did, — and  since  there  was 
evidently  nothing  stated  prominently  in  his  work  to  force  a 
difierent  interpretation  on  the  reader's  mind, — no  further  de- 
fence is  needed  for  the  inactivity  of  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

*  It  is  wonderful  how  ready  sometimes  are  the  votaries  of  physical  science 
to  invest  their  heroes  with  moral  &ultiness,  for  the  sake  of  extolling  their 
sdeDtific  perspicaci^.  A  much  stronger  instance  will  presently  appear  in 
the  instance  of  Galileo. 
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Even  as  to  Galileo,  it  is  plain  enough  that  he  never  openly 
expressed  a  decided  belief  in  Copemicanism;*  though  there 
were  very  great  suspicions  of  his  intending  to  convey  this 
opinion  without  expressing  it.  One  strong  corroboration  of 
this  suspicion  was,  that  he  applied  himself  to  the  task  of 
harmonizing  it  with  the  Scriptures ;  which,  of  course,  was  an  un- 
meaning procedure,  if  he  treated  it  as  a  mere  scientific  hypo- 
thesis. And  generally  a  movement  seemed  setting  in,  headed 
by  Galileo,  towards  the  advocacy  of  Copemicanism  as  really 
true.t  The  Church,  as  in  duty  bound,  applied  herself  to  check 
the  growing  mischief.  Both  the  Congregations  of  which  our 
present  article  speaks — that  of  the  Inquisition  and  that  of  the 
Index — were  called  into  action,  but  in  somewhat  different 
ways.  The  Inquisition  took  merely  discipUnary  measures; 
and  the  Index,  indeed,  took  disciplinary  measures,  but  it  also 
issued  a  doctrinal  decree.  It  would  seem  that  the  Holy  Father 
commissioned  the  Inquisition  to  pursue  the  matter  according 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  that  tribunal,  while  he  chose  the  other 
Congregation  as  the  mouthpiece  of  his  own  doctrinal  deliver- 
ance. It  is  only  this  latter  declaration  which  strictly  concerns 
lis ;  but  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  if  we  take  all  the  various 
facts  in  order. 

Early,  then,  in  1G16  the  Inquisition,  by  the  Pope's  com- 
mand, referred  the  matter  to  its  theological  qualifiers  ]  i.e., 
to  certain  theologians,  whose  business  it  was  to  give  a  theo- 
logical opinion  on  such  questions  as  the  Congregation  might 
refer  to  them.     Their  response  is  well  known : — 

That  the  sun  is  in  the  centre  of  the  world  and  immovable  by  local  motion, 
is  absurd,  philosophically  false,  and  formally  heretical,  because  it  is  expressly 
contrary  to  the  Holy  Scripture. 

That  the  ciirth  is  not  the  centre  of  the  world,  nor  immovable,  but  that  it 
moves,  and  also  with  a  diurnal  motion,  is  also  absurd,  philosopliically  felse, 
and,  theologically  considered,  at  least  erroneous  in  ikith. 

This  response  received  no  special  approval  from  the  Holy 
Father,  and  we  are  at  liberty  therefore  to  form  our  own  opinion 
on  its  merits.  We  would  express,  indeed,  with  great  diffidence 
the  criticism  which  we  would  suggest ;  and  the  theologians 
had  probably  many  arguments  before  them  with  which  we  are 
unacquainted.    But  we  are  unable  to  see  why  a  severer  censure 


*  A  sinfi^ilar  mistake  has  been  made  by  the  Bcmbler  writer  on  this 
head,  to  wmch  we  shaU  presently  refer. 

t  This  fact,  it  wiR  be  presently  seen,  is  stated  by  the  Index  in  its  ditd- 
plinaiy  decree. 
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should  be  expressed  on  the  former  than  on  the  latter  proposi- 
tion. It  seems  to  us^  as  we  have  abeady  said^  that  the  Coper- 
nican  explanation  of  those  texts  which  seem  to  aflSrm  the  earth^s 
immobility,  is  far  more  unobvious  than  of  those  which  seem  to 
affirm  the  sun's  motion.  The  question,  however,  is  compara- 
tively unimportant.  That  the  theologians,  under  then  circum- 
stances, were  perfectly  right  in  condemning  Copemicanism  as 
theologically  unsound,  does  not  to  our  mind  admit  of  question. 

On  February  25,  1616,  a  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office, 
held  in  Paul  V.*s  presence,  and  acting  therefore  by  his 
express  sanction,  founded  on  this  response  its  practical  resolve. 
In  obedience  to  such  resolve,  on  the  following  day  Cardinal 
Bellarmine,  having  summoned  Galileo  to  appear,  addressed  to 
him  a  mild  admonition;  and  the  acting  commissary  of  tho 
Holy  Office,  in  the  presence  of  notary  and  witnesses,  com- 
manded him  altogether  to  avoid  "the  said  false  opinion ;''* 
and  announced  to  him  that  thenceforth  he  would  not  be  allowed 
to  defend  or  teach  it  in  any  manner,  i.e.,  even  as  an  hypothesis, 
either  by  word  or  writing,  nor  to  treat  of  it  at  all.  To  this 
Galileo  promised  obedience,  and  was  at  once  dismissed. 

Next  comes  the  disciplinary  decree  of  the  Index,  also  issued 
with  the  Pope's  sanction,  and  dated  March  5,  1616.  We 
copy  this  from  the  Ramhler  article  : — 

Since  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  holy  Congregation,  that  the 
false  Pythagorean  doctrine,  altogether  opposed  to  the  divine  Scripture,  of  the 
mobility  of  the  earth  and  immobility  of  the  sun,  as  taught  by  Copernicus  in 
his  book  De  Revolutionibusy  and  by  Diego  k  Stunica  in  his  commentary  on 
Job,  is  being  promu^ted  and  accepted  by  many,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  printed 
letter  of  F.  Foscarini,  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  the  said  doctrine  is 
consonant  to  truth,  and  n>ot  opposed  to  holy  Scripture : — therefore,  lest  this 
opinion  insinuate  itdelf  farther,  to  the  damage  of  Catholic  truth,  this  Con- 
gregation  has  decreed  that  the  said  books  of  Copernicus  and  a  Stunica  be 
suspended  till  they  are  corrected,  and  that  the  book  of  Foscarini,  and  all 
others  teaching  the  same  thing,  be  prohibited. 

The  gravamen  of  the  charge,  it  will  be  seen,  is  that  Coper- 
nicanism  is  advocated,  not  merely  as  a  serviceable  hypothesis, 
but  as  ^^ consonant  to  truth,  and  not  opposed  to  holy  Scripture. ^^ 
Nor  does  the  decree,  we  think,  decide  the  personal  question, 
whether  Copernicus  really  intended  to  suggest  the  truth  of  his 
the<M*y.      It  need  only  mean  that  his  work  contains  certain 

*  "  Ut  omnino  desisteres  a  dicta  falsa  opinione,"  says  the  decree  of  1633, 
in  recounting  the  past  history  of  the  case.  The  word  **  desisteres  ^  and  others 
raidkr  to  it  ne^  not  necessarily  imply  that  Galileo  had  actually  pro- 
fmsd  "  the  said  Mse  opinion  f  and  the  facts  presently  mentioned  in  the 
text  wiU  showytiiatthey  wen  not  intended  to  imply  this  allegation  as  being 
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passages  which^  taken  in  their  objective  sense^  imply  tihat  asser- 
tion. ^^  Cardinal  Gaetani  was ''  at  once  ''employect''  to  make  the 
necessary  corrections  in  Copemicus^s  work,  "  and  he  carefully 
changed  every  dogmatic  assertion  '^  of  the  theory,  ''  or  any 
conclusion  from  it^  into  a  merely  hypothetical  statement;  after 
which  the  work  was  allowed/^*  Professor  De  Morgan  adds 
(^^Ante-Galileans/*  p.  6),  that  ''the  alterations  were  very  fevo 
in  numher :  and  though  confessedly  disposed  to  caned  the 
whole  of  chapter  eight,  as  treating  of  the  truth  of  the  motion 
of  the  earth,  they  (the  Congregation)  were  nevertheless  able 
to  allow  it  to  stand,  because  the  author  seemed  to  be  speaking 
problematically;  whence  they  only  imposed  a  few  verbal 
alterations/*  t 

Lastly,  comes  the  doctrinal  decree  of  the  Index,  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  issued  simultaneously  with  its  disciplinary 
decree.  Of  this,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  fullest  extant  account 
is  to  bo  found  in  Bellarmine^s  letter  to  Galileo.  We  copy  this 
from  Dr.  Madden^s  translation  (p.  121),  with  only  one  obvious 
alteration  at  the  end. 

We,  Robert  Bellanuin,  having  learned  that  the  Signor  Galileo-Galilei  has 
been  subjected  to  false  imputations,  and  that  he  has  been  reproached  with 
havinfr  made  before  us  abjuration  of  his  errors,  and  that  by  our  order  certain 
penances  were  imposed  on  him,  declare  conformably  with  truth  that  the  said 
Galileo,  neither  before  us  nor  before  any  other  person  whosoever  in  Rome, 
nor  in  any  other  place  that  wo  are  aware  of,  made  any  sort  of  retractation  in 
relation  to  any  of  his  opinions,  or  of  his  ideas — that  no  punishment  or  penance 
was  inflicted  on  him ;  but  that  a  communication  was  made  to  him  of  a 
declaration  of  his  Holiness,  our  sovereign,  which  declaration  vxu  pramuU 
gated  by  Hie  Sacred  Gongre{fation  of  the  Lidex,  from  the  tenor  of  which  it 
results  that  '^  the  doctrine  attributed  to  Copernicus  as  to  the  pretended 
movement  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  and  as  to  the  place  which  the  sun  occu- 
pies in  the  centre  of  the  world  without  moving  from  its  rising  to  its 
setting,  is  opposed  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  consequently  may  not  he 
defended  nor  hcld^  In  faith  of  which  we  have  written  and  signed  the 
l^resent  proprid  manu,  the  26th  of  May,  1616,  as  here  below. 

Robert  Cardinal  Bbllarmik.]: 


*  Ii<imbler,  p.  6. 

t  Tliis  decree  makes  evident,  what  Ls  otherwise  admitted  by  all ;  viz.,  that 
the  prohibition  imposed  on  Galileo  against  teaching  the  theoiy  even  as  an 
hypothesis,  was  n  personal  penalty  inflicted  on  him,  and  extended  to  none 
else. 

i  From  this  letter  the  BamhUr  writer  deduces  (p.  5^  his  sinffular  opinion — 
an  opinion  on  which  he  bases  much  of  his  argument — ^that  Galueo  at  Uus  time 
was  not  required  to  withhold  interior  assent  from  Copemicanism,  bat  onlr 
not  to  teach  it.  But  firstly,  such  an  interpretation  of  the  letter  iB  intrinai* 
cally  self-contradictoiy  :  it  represents  Bellarmine  as  telling  Gkdileo  that  the 
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Here,  then,  is  a  doctrinal  decree  of  the  Index,  sanctioned 
by  the  Pope,  that  the  new  theory  "  is  contrary  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  may  therefore  neither  be  defended  nor  held/' 
It  will  be  seen,  indeed,  that  this  decree  is  a  good  deal  more 
reserved,  than  the  response  of  the  Inquisition  qualifiers ;  yet 
that  its  purport  is  very  clear  and  unmistakeable.  We  have 
already  argued,  that  it  was  the  one  true  doctrinal  decision 
under  then  circumstances,  and  that  interior  assent  was  due 
to  it  from  all  Catholics.  The  only  remaining  question  is  (a 
most  vital  one,  however)  whether  it  were  intended  as  an 
infallible  pronouncement  ex  cathedra.  The  theological  inves- 
tigations with  which  we  commenced  this  article,  leave  no 
possible  doubt  on  the  true  answer.  The  whole  question,  as 
we  have  seen,  turns  on  one  single  issue  :  whether  the  publi- 
cation of  this  decree  were  or  were  not  expressly  and  formally 
commanded  by  the  Holy  Father  himself.  Care  is  taken  that 
its  very  forpi  shall  exclude  the  possibility  of  two  opinions  on 
the  matter.  The  '^  declaration  of  his  Holiness ''  was  "  pro- 
mulgated '' — not  by  his  Holiness,  but — "  by  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation of  the  Index.''  And  it  is  truly  remarkable  that 
Zaccaria,  who  is  so  express  in  laying  down  that  no  declaration 
of  this  kind  involves  the  Pope's  infallibility,  cannot  be  sus- 

Sected  of  devising  his  doctrine  for  a  solution  of  the  Galileo 
iflSculty;  because  (as  we  shall  presently  see)  he  was  himself 
an  anti-Copemican. 

There  is  in  fact  but  one  objection  on  this  head  which  can 
possibly  be  made.  It  may  be  asked  whether  contemporary 
Catholics,  at  all  events,  did  not  consider  the  judgment  to  be 
ex  cathedra  and  infallible.  And  it  happens  fortunately  (which 
might  easily  have  been  otherwise)  that  materials  are  extant 
enabling  us  most  unanswerably  to  prove  the  reverse.  If  one 
theologian  were  more  prominent  than  another  in  his  opposition 

Pope  has  declared  Copeniicanism  to  be  a  tenet "  which  may  not  be  held  or 
defended,**  and  at  the  same  time  permitting  Gralileo  to  "  hold  **  it,  though  not 
to  "defend**  it.  Then,  secondly,  on  the  preceding  28th  of  February — i.e., 
a  very  few  days  before— Bellarmine,  in  obedience  to  the  Holy  Office,  had 
enjoined  Galileo  to  **  depart**  (recederes)  from  that  false  doctrine,  to  "desert" 
it  (desereres),  to  " desist**  (desisteres)  from  it.  He  certainly,  therefore,  could 
not  on  the  present  occasion  have  permitted  him  to  hold  it.  Thirdly,  and 
most  importantly  of  all,  Galileo  adduced  this  letter  of  Bellamiine*s  for  his 
defence  before  the  Inquisition  in  1633  ;  whereas  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
(as  will  be  seen  in  the  text)  than  that  his  defence  at  that  period  was  a  denial 
of  his  having  ever  accepted  Copemicamsm  as  a  truth.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  Galileo  sought  and  obtained  Bellarmine's  certificate,  for  a  reason  just 


hypoth( 
of  Bellanmne*s  certificate,  quoted  by  Dr.  Madden  (p.  121). 
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to  Galileo,  it  was  Bcllarmine :  yet  his  words  are  recorded  by 
P.  Gi-assi,  also  an  opponent  of  Galileo's,  to  the  following 
effect : — "  When  a  demonstration  shall  be  found  to  establish 
the  earth\s  motion,  it  will  be  proper  to  interpret  the  Holy 
Scriptures  otherwise  than  they  have  hitherto  been,  in  those 
passages  where  mention  is  made  of  the  movement  of  the 
heavens  and  the  stability  of  the  earth."  *  Arain,  a  passage 
is  extremely  noteworthy  which  is  cited  by  the  jaambler  writer 
(p.  9)  from  "  Fromond  of  Louvain,  a  contemporary  of  G-alileo 
himself,  and  a  groat  opponent  of  the  new  theory '^ : — 

In  a  chapter  of  his  Anti-Ari^tarchm,  entitled,  "  Whether  the  opinion  of 
Copcniicus  is  now  to  be  esteemed  lieretlcal,^  after  citing  authoritiM  on 
the  aftirniative  side,  he  says  :  ^*  But  it  seems  that  seyeral  learned  Catholics  in 
Itiily,  France,  Genuany,  and  Belgium  care  very  little  for  these  authorities, 
grounding  themselves  on  the  persuasion  that  the  authority  of  the  Oardinals 
in  defining  matters  of  faith  is  not  the  highest,  nor  co-extensive  with  that 
of  the  Pope.  Moreover,  they  have  a  very  plausible  way  of  explaining  the 
passages  of  Scripture  which  make  against  them.  But  these  arguments  do 
not  make  them  sufficiently  secure,  because  the  Congregation  acts  with  full 
Papal  authority  ;  and,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  bull  of  erection  in  1588,  (he 
Cong^regation  of  the  Index  always  suhmiU  its  decisions  to  (he  Pope^  &y 
whom  they  are  examimd  and  ratified,  and  from  whom  they  receive  their  autho- 
rity. According  to  this  rule,  the  decree  in  question  must  have  been 
examined  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  by  whom,  therefore^  the  (heory  is 
denmuu'4id  as  false,  repugnant  to  ScnjHure,  and  Jiereticdl,  Thus  a  severe 
man  would  judge.  But,"  proceeds  Fromond,  "  when  I  consider  how  circnm- 
spect  and  slow  Poi)es  usually  are  in  defining  matters  of  &ith  ex  eathedrd^ 
and  tJmt  thnj  always  issiic  these  decrees  in  (Imr  own,  not  in  other  person^ 
names,  I  tliiuk  tLit  the  censure  nmst  be  somewhat  softened,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Oongregation  of  the  Index  must  be  supposed  not  equal,  but 
next  to  tliat  of  the  Pope.  So  I  would  not  yet  dare  to  condemn  the  Coper- 
nicjins  of  open  heresy,  vnkss  I  were  to  see  another  more  expren  decree 
emanate  from  the  Ifead  of  the  Church  himself  Nevertheless,  the  Ooper- 
iiiciin  opinion  is  at  least  rash,  and  h:\s  one  foot  within  the  limits  of  heresy, 
utth.^A  the  Ifoly  See  dttermine  otherwise*- 

Fromond,  then,  we  see,  draws  the  very  distinction  which 
wo  are  now  advocating  on  Zaccaria's  authority :  he  decided 
that  this  declaration  could  not  be  cv  rathmhd,  because  Popes 
'^  always  issue  such  decrees  in  their  own,  and  not  in  other 
persons'  names."  Then  Professor  De  Morgan  quotes  Biocioli 
(born  in  1598),  "one  of  the  strongest  theological  opponents  of 
the  earth's  motion,"  as  follows  ("Ante- Galileans,"  p.  24)  : — 


RamhUr,  p.  13. 
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Since  no  definition  of  this  matter  has  as  yet  issued  frcmi  the  Supreme 
Pontiff,  nor  from  any  Council  directed  and  approved  by  him,  it  is  not  yet 
of  faith  that  the  sun  moves  and  the  earth  stands  still  by  force  of  the  decree 
of  the  Congregation ;  but  at  most  and  alone  by  the  force  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  to  those  to  whom  it  is  morally  evident  that  God  has  revealed  it 
Nevertheless  Catholics  are  boimd  in  prudence  and  obedience,  at  least  so  far 
as  not  to  teach  the  contrary. 

The  Professor  adds,  that  not  only  was  Riccioli  permitted  by 
the  censorship  so  to  publish,  but  that  ''many  others  who 
went  before  him^^  had  received  the  same  permission.  We 
regard,  therefore,  our  point  as  proved,  and  pass  on  to  the 
further  history  of  these  transactions. 

It  is  often  taken  for  granted  by  Galileo^s  admirers,  that 
throughout  he  interiorly  accepted  Copemicanism  as  undoubt- 
edly true.  They  represent  him,  therefore,  in  fact,  as  one 
of  the  most  mendacious  and  cowardly  poltroons  who  ever 
appeared  in  public  life  ;  and  we  would  fain,  if  possible, 
"  deliver  him  from  his  friends. ^^  That  he  was  greatly  attachea 
to  the  theory;  earnestly  desired  the  Church's  permission  to 
believe  it ;  and  would  at  once  have  heartily  and  delightedly 
believed  it,  could  he  have  obtained  this  permission ; — ^is  clear 
lenough :  but  to  our  mind  it  is  by  no  means  clear,  that  he  was 
prepared  deliberately  to  accept  it  in  defiance  of  her  authority. 
The  certificate  which  he  sought  and  obtained  from  Bellarmin 
is  one  strong  argument  for  our  conclusion;  and  M.  Chasles 
(Madden,  p.  121)  quotes  the  following  from  his  private  letter 
to  a  friend : — ''  None  in  the  world,''  he  writes,  ''  can  call  in 
question  my  exemplary  piety,  and  my  implicit  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  the  Church."  Lastly,  nothing  can  be  more 
express  than  his  statement  to  the  Holy  Office  in  1633. 

Gralileo  being  placed  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition, 
he  was  asked  if  he  held  or  holds,  and  since  when  he  held,  the  opinion 
of  Copernicus.  To  that  he  replied:  "Formerly,  that  is  to  say,  before 
the  decision  come  to  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Index,  and  be- 
fore any  injunction  was  communicated  to  me  in  relation  to  the  subject,  I 
remained  indifferent,  and  I  held  the  two  opinions  of  Ptolemy  and  Copernicus 
as  disputable,  because  both  one  and  the  other  could  be  true  in  point  of  fact — 
in  naturcL  But  since  the  decision  above-mentioned  hiis  been  established  by 
the  prudence  of  superior  authorities,  all  ambiguity  hfis  ceased  in  my  mind  ; 
and  I  have  held,  as  I  now  hold,  for  very  certain  and  indubitably,  the 
opinion  of  Ptolemy — that  is  to  say,  the  immobility  of  the  earth  and  the 
mobility  of  the  sun.    (Madden,  p.  102.)* 

^  Galileo's  language  before  the  decrees  of  1616  seems  to  have  been  quite 
in  accordance  wiui  this  statement ;  for  towards  the  end  of  1615  he  sponta- 
neously applied  to  the  Holy  Office  to  learn  "  what  he  should  believe  on  the 
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At  all  events,  it  is  not  less  than  monstrous  to  say,  that  on 
this  latter  occasion  the  Holy  Office  required  him  to  retract  an 
opinion  which  he  had  hitherto  avowed ;  they  did  but  require 
him  to  confirtn  by  oath  that  statement  of  his  interior  disbelief 
in  Copemicanism,  since  its  condemnation  in  1616,  on  which 
he  had  stood  throughout  as  on  his  one  sole  ground  of 
defence. 

As  to  this  process  of  1633,  by  far  our  simplest  course  will 
be  to  publish  the  decree  with  which  it  terminated,  and  also 
Galileo^s  abjuration.  This  decree  is  the  most  trustworthy 
authority  for  the  facts  of  1616;  and  our  readers,  by  perusing 
it,  will  be  the  better  able  to  judge  whether  we  have  fairly 
grappled  with  the  facts  of  the  whole  case.  We  will  draw 
special  attention  to  a  few  passages  by  itaUcs.  The  translation 
is  founded  on  Dr.  Madden's  (pp.  107 — 113),  but  we  have 
made  various  changes  to  bring  it  (as  we  thmk)  into  nearer 
accordance  with  the  Latin,  which  he  has  also  published  (pp. 
189—194). 

SENTENCE   OF  THE   INQUISITION. 

Since  you,  Gralileo,  the  son  of  the  late  Vincent  Galileo,  a  Florentine,  and 
seventy  years  of  age,  were  denounced  to  this  Holy  Office,  because  you  held 
as  true  the  false  doctrine  maintained  by  many — ^namely,  that  the  sun  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  world  and  immovable,  and  tiiat  the  earth  moves  also  with  a 
diurnal  motion ;  because  you  had  certain  disciples  to  whom  you  taught  the  same 
doctrine  ;  because  you  kept  up  a  correspondence  on  the  same  with  seveiHl 
German  mathematicians  ;  because  you  published  certain  letters  on  the  solar 
spots,  in  which  you  explained  the  same  doctrine  as  true ;  also,  because  yon 
replied  to  certain  objections  against  you,  token  from  sacred  Scripture, 
by  glossing  the  same  Scripture  according  to  your  own  interpretation  of  it. 

Moreover,  since  a  certain  writing  in  the  form  of  an  epi^te  was  shown 
which  appeared  to  have  been  written  by  you  to  a  disciple  of  yours,  and  in  it 
you  had  followed  the  hypothesis  of  Copernicus,  containing  certain  propo- 
sitions against  the  true  sense  and  authority  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. — ^Tbia 
holy  tribunal,  being  desirous,  therefore,  of  obviating  the  inconveniences  and  pre- 
judices which  were  arising  and  prevailing,  to  the  iiyury  of  the  Sacred  Fidth, — 
by  the  orders  of  our  lord  the  Pope  and  of  the  most  eminent  cardinals  of  this 
supreme  and  universal  Inquisition,  by  the  qualifiers  of  theology  two 
propositions  were  qualified,  concerning  the  stability  of  the  sun  and  thtf 
motion  of  the  earth,  as  follows : — 


Copemican  system."  This  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  a  letter  from  hini  to 
Renieri,  in  an  early  number  of  this  Review  (July  1838,  p.  94).  The  article 
to  which  we  refer,  expresses  or  implies  more  than  one  proposition,  with  which 
the  present  writer  cannot  concur  ;  out  it  contains  a  large  number  dT  interestiiiff 
and  pertinent  facts,  and  its  perusal  will  throw  (we  think)  much  addition&l 
light  on  the  general  argument  of  our  present  article.  Dr.  Madden  (p.  6) 
attributes  its  authorship  to  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper. 
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1.  That  the  sun  is  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  immovable  by  local 
motion,  is  absurd,  philosophically  false,  and  formally  heretical,  because  it  is 
expressly  contraiy  to  the  Holy  Scriptiire. 

2.  That  the  earth  is  not  the  centre  of  the  world  nor  immovable,  but  that 
it  moves,  and  also  with  a  diurnal  motion,  is  also  absurd,  philosophically 
false,  and,  theologically  considered,  at  least  erroneous  in  faitL 

But  when  it  pleased  us  in  the  meantime  to  proceed  mildly  against  you,  it 
was  decreed  in  the  Holy  Congregation  held  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Father,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1616,  that  Cardinal  Bellarmin  should 
enjoin  you  to  keep  aloof  (recederes)  altogether  from  the  aforesaid  false  doctrine, 
and  that,  in  the  event  of  your  refusing,  the  commissary  of  the'Holy  Office 
should  order  you  to  abandon  the  said  doctrine,  and  that  you  should  neither 
teach  it  to  others  nor  defend  it,  nor  treat  of  it ;  and  that  if  you  did  not 
acquiesce  in  this  command  you  should  be  thrown  into  prison ;  and  in  ex- 
ecution of  this  decree,  on  the  following  day,  in  the  above-mentioned  place,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Cardinal  Bellarmin,  you  were  mildly  admonished  by  him, 
and  commanded  by  the  commissary  of  the  Holy  Office,  before  a  notary  and 
witnesses,  that  you  should  wholly  avoid  the  said  false  opinion,  and  that  in 
future  you  would  not  be  permitted  either  to  defend  it  nor  in  any  way  teach 
it,  either  orally  or  in  your  writings  :  and  when  you  promised  obedience,  you 
were  discharged. 

And  in  order  that  so  pernicious  a  doctrine  should  be  taken  wholly  away,  and 
no  longer  allowed  to  spread,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Catholic  truth,  a 
decree  emanated  fr(mi  the  Sacred  College  of  Hie  Index  in  which  the  books 
were  prohibited  which  treat  of  doctrine  of  this  kind,  and  that  doctrine  was 
declared  false  by  ity  and  altogether  contrary  to  the  sacred  and  divine  Scrip- 
tures. And  as  finally  this  book  appeared,  published  in  Florence  last  year, 
the  title  of  which  showed  that  you  were  author  of  it,  which  title  was 
"  Diahgo  di  Gcdileo-GalUei  ddle  Due  Mammi  Sistemi  del  Mondo  ToUmaico 
e  Copemicano : "  and  when,  at  the  same  time,  the  Sacred  Congregation  knew 
that  through  the  publication  of  that  book,  every  day  more  and  more  the  false 
opinion  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  the  stability  of  the  sun  was  dis- 
seminated, the  said  book  was  diligently  examined ;  and  in  it  was  clearly 
found  a  transgression  of  the  said  precept,  which  had  been  intimated  to  you  : 
and  that  you  in  the  same  book  defended  the  said  prohibited  opinion  already 
condemned,  and  declared  to  you  as  having  incurred  condemnation.  For  as 
,  much  as  in  the  said  book  you  tried  to  make  it  appear,  by  various  circumlocutory 
phrases,  that  you  leave  that  opinion  as  undecided  by  you  and  expressly  as 
probable  ;  which  likewise  is  a  most  grave  error, — since  that  opinion  can  in  tig 
manner  be  probable  which  lias  already  been  declared  and  defined  as  contrary  to 
Scripture,  Therefore,  by  our  order,  you  were  cited  to  this  Holy  Office,  and 
on  your  examination  on  oath,  you  have  acknowledged  the  said  book  as  written 
and  printed  by  you.  It  has  been  also  confessed  by  you  that,  about  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  after  the  order  before  referred  to  was  issued,  you  had  begun 
to  write  the  said  book ;  also,  that  you  asked  for  license  to  publish  it — not, 
however,  communicating  to  those  from  whom  you  gained  that  permission, 
the  prohibitory  injunction  thai  you  should  not  hold,  defend,  or  teach  in  any 
manner  thai  doctrine, 
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It  has  been  likewiBc  confessed  by  you,  that  in  several  parts  of  the  said  book 
the  composition  of  the  work  was  such  that  a  reader  might  think  the  argu- 
ments put  forward  on  the  false  side  to  be  so  worded  as  by  their  strength  they 
niight  rather  convince  the  intellect  than  bo  easily  refuted — excusing  yourself 
tliatyou  had  fallen  into  an  error,  Us  you  said,  quit^  foreign  to  your  itUeiUionSf 
from  writing  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  on  account  of  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  every  one  to  take  pleasure  in  the  subtleties  of  his  own  mind,  and 
in  showing  his  acuteness  over  that  of  others — in  discovering  ingenious  argu- 
ments even  for  propositions  that  are  fiilse.  And  when  it  was  intimated  to  you 
that  the  fitting  time  had  come  for  your  defence,  you  produced  a  certificate  in 
the  handwriting  of  Cardinal  Bellarmin,  addressed  to  you,  as  you  state  ;  pro- 
cured, as  you  say,  by  you,  that  it  might  d^end  you  from  the  calumnia  ofyoiir 
encmieSf*w1io  had  reporteil  thai  you  had  been  called  on  to  make  an  abjunUionand 
had  been  p7inished  by  the  Holy  Office — in  which  certificate  it  is  said  that  you 
had  not  abjured,  had  not  been  punished ;  but  only  that  a  declaration  made 
by  the  Holy  Father,  and  promulgated  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the 
Index,  had  been  communicated  to  you,  in  which  it  was  decreed  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  the  stability  of  the  sun  was  contrary  to 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  therefore  might  not  be  defended  nor  held. 

Wherefore,  as  here  there  is  no  mention  made  of  two  particular  artides  of 
the  said  precept — that  is  to  say,  that  "  you  should  not  teach  **  and  "  in  any 
maimer  " — it  is  to  be  believed  that  in  the  course  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  years 
those  things  passed  out  of  your  memory,  and  that,  on  account  of  the  same 
forgetfulncss,  you  were  silent  about  that  precept  when  you  solicited  a  licenae 
for  publishing  the  said  work  of  yours.  And  this  was  not  urged  by  you  to 
excuse  your  error,  but,  that  it  might  be  ascribed,  rather  to  a  vainrglorious 
amhition  than  to  mxilice.  But  this  very  certificate  produced  by  you  in  your 
defence  rather  aggravates  the  charge  against  you  :  since  in  it  it  is  declared 
that  the  said  opinion  is  contrary  to  Scripture ;  and  nevertheless  you  darad  to 
treat  of  it,  to  defend  it,  and  even  to  argue  in  favour  of  its  probability. 
Neither  does  that  permission  [to  publish]  help  you,  so  artfully  and  craftily  won 
by  you,  since  you  did  not  make  known  the  prohibition  that  had  been  imposed 
on  you.  But  as  it  appeared  to  us  that  you  did  not  speak  the  entire  truth 
with  respect  to  your  intention,  we  indicated  that  it  was  necessary  to  proceed 
to  a  rigorous  examination  of  you,  in  which  (without  purging  youisdf  from 
the  other  things  which  were  confessed  by  you,  which  were  pressed  against 
you  with  respect  to  your  intention)  you  answered  catholically.  Which  things, 
therefore,  having  duly  considered,  and  having  examined  into  the  merits  of  your 
cause,  together  with  the  above-mentioned  confessions  and  excuses  of  yonn, 
and  whatever  other  matters  should  be  rightly  seen  and  considered|  we  come  to 
the  following  definitive  sentence  against  you  : — 

Invoking,  therefore,  the  name  of  the  most  holy  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
that  of  His  most  glorious  Mother,  always  Virghi,  Mary,  by  this,  our  definitive 
sentonue,  which  sitting  in  council,  and  by  the  advice  of  the  Reverend  MtiteiB 
of  Theology,  and  of  our  doctors  of  laws,  we  publish  in  these  written  doeo- 
ments  concerning  this  ctuise,  and  the  causes  in  controversy  between  His 
Magnificence  Carolus  Sincerus,  doctor  of  both  laws.  Fiscal  Procurator  of  tlte 
Holy  Office,  on  one  part,  and  you,  the  accused  Galileo-Galilei|  of  the  ottier. 
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«  k  i  •  we  saj)  judge)  and  declare,  that  you  ihe  above-named  Galileo^  mi 
aecount  of  those  things,  prored  in  the  documents  of  this  process,  and  which 
have  been  confessed  bj  you  as  above-stated,  have  refidered  yourself  to  this 
Holy  Office  vehemently  suspected  of  heresy — that  is,  that  you  believed  and 
held  that  doctrine  which  is  felse  and  contrary  to  the  sacred  Scriptures — 
viddicety  that  the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  orbit  of  the  World;  and  that  it 
inoves  not  &om  east  to  west,  and  that  the  earth  moves  and  is  not  the  centre 
(^  the  world ;  and  that  an  opinion  can  be  held  and  drfended  as  prcbahlCf  after 
U  has  been  declared  and  defmed  as  contrary  to  the  scured  Scriptures,  And 
consequently  that  you  have  incurred  all  the  censures  and  penalties^  by  the 
sacred  canons  and  other  general  constitutions  and  particular  statutes  pro- 
mulgated against  delinquents  of  this  kind,  from  which  it  is  our  pleasure  that 
you  should  be  absolved — provided  first,  that  with  a  sincere  heart  and  faith 
not  feigned,  before  us  you  abjure,  curse,  and  detest  the  above-mentioned 
errors  and  heresies,  and  every  other  heresy  and  error,  contrary  to  the  Catholic 
and  Apostolic  Roman  Church,  by  that  formula  which  is  presented  to  you. 
But  lest  this  grave  fault  of  yours,  and  pernicious  error  and  transgression, 
should  remain  unpunished  altogether,  and  for  the  time  to  come  that  by  more 
diution  you  should  keep  clear  of  them,  and  should  be  an  example  to  others 
that  they  should  abstain  from  this  sort  of  offences,  we  decree  that  by  public 
edict  the  "  Book  of  the  Dialogues  of  Galileo-CJalilei"  be  prohibited — but  you 
we  condemn  to  the  formal  prison  of  the  Holy  Office  during  our  pleasure. 
And  as  a  salutary  penance  we  prescribe  that,  for  three  years  to  come,  you 
should  recite  once  a  week  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  reserving  to  our- 
selves the  power  of  moderating,  commuting,  or  taking  away  altogether  or  in 
part  the  above-mentioned  penalties  and  penances. 

ABJURATION  OP  GALILEO. 

Ii  Galileo-Gralilei,  son  of  the  late  Florentine,  Vincent  Galileo,  seventy 
years  of  age,  appearing  personally  on  trial  before  this  tribunal,  and  on  my 
knees  before  you,  most  eminent  and  reverend  Lord  Cardinals,  Inquisitors- 
(Jeneral  of  the  Universal  Christian  Republic  into  matters  against  heretical 
pravity,  having  before  my  eyes  the  Holy  Gospels  which  I  have  in  my  hands, 
I  swear  that  I  always  have  believed,  and  now  believe,  and  with  the  help  of 
God  I  will  always  believe  henceforward,  all  that  which  the  Holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Roman  Church  holds,  preaches,  and  teaches.  But  because  by  this 
Holy  Ofiice,  subsequently  to  its  being  enjoined  on  me  juridically  that  I  should 
abandon  that  false  opinion  which  holds  that  the  sun  is  the  centre  and  im- 
movable— that  I  must  not  hold,  defend,  or  teach  in  any  manner,  or  by  any 
writing  whatsoever  the  said  forbidden  doctrine,  which  is  repugnant  to  the 
sacred  Scfiptures-r-I  wrote,  and  caused  to  be  printed,  a  book  in  which  I 
treat  of  the  same  condemned  doctrine,  and  adduce  arguments  with  great 
efficacy  in  favour  of  it,  not  producing  any  solution  of  them — therefore  I  am 
judged  vehemently  suspected  of  heresy — that  is  to  say,  that  I  had 
held  and  believed  that  the  sun  was  the  centre  of  the  world  and  immovable, 
and  that  the  earth  was  not  the  centre  and  is  moved.  Therefore  I,  desiring 
ie  remove  from  the  minds  of  your  Eminences  and  of  all  Christian  Catholics 
^18  v^ement  suspicion  agiiinst  me,  legitimately  conceived,  with  a  sincere 
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heart  and  faitli  not  feigned,  I  abjure,  curse,  and  abhor  the  aboTe-named 
errors  and  heresies,  and  generally  every  other  error  and  sect  contrary  to  the 
above-mentioned  Holy  Church :  and  I  swear  never  more  in  future  to  say  or 
assert  orally  or  in  writing  aught  which  can  bring  a  similar  suspicion  on  me  ; 
but  if  I  shall  know  any  heretic  or  person  suspected  of  heresy,  I  will  denounce 
him  to  this  Holy  Office,  or  the  inquisitors  or  ordinary  of  the  place  in  which  I 
may  be.  I  swear,  moreover,  and  promise  to  fulfil  and  observe  entirely  all 
penances  adjoined  me,  or  which  may  be  imposed  on  me.  But  if  it  should 
happen  that  I  act  in  opposition  to  my  promises,  protestations,  and  oaths 
(which  Grod  forbid),  I  subject  myself  to  all  penalties  and  punishmrats  which, 
by  the  sacred  canons  and  other  general  constitutions  and  particular  provisions  * 
enacted  and  promulgated  against  delinquencies  of  this  kind.  So  help  me 
€^  and  the  Holy  Grospels  on  which  my  hands  are  laid. 

I  Oalileo-Galilei  above-mentioned,  have  abjured,  sworn,  promised,  and 
engaged  as  above,  and  in  faith  of  these  obligations  I  have  signed  the 
present  autograph  of  my  abjuration,  and  repeated  the  same  word  by  word.* 

As  to  this  decree  of  1633^  the  following  circumstances  are 
obsdrvable.  (1)  The  Holy  Office  acted^  of  coarse^  in  virtue 
of  a  jurisdiction  derived  from  the  Pope;  but  there  is  no 
reference  to  his  special  approval,  as  there  was  in  1616.  (2) 
Copemicanism  is  treated  as  a  heresy,  on  the  simple  ground 
that  every  express  statement  of  Scripture  contains  an  imme- 
diate revelation  from  God;  and  that  its  contradictory  is, 
therefore,  heretical.  (3)  So  far  as  the  cardinals  rest  on  any 
ecclesiastical  pronouncement,  it  is  not  on  the  response  of  their 
own  qualifiers  in  1616,  but  on  the  declaration  of  the  Index 
sanctioned  by  Paul  V.  (4)  There  is  nothing,  however, 
to  imply  (but  quite  the  contrary)  that  they  rege^rded  this 
decree  as  the  Pope's  judgment,  ex  catltsd/ra.  They  ascribe 
that  decree,  in  fact,  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  and 
not  to  the  Pope.  Yet  (5)  a  certain  considerable  authority  is 
claimed  for  it.  '^In  no  way,''  say  the  cardinals,  *'can  an 
opinion  be  probable,  afler  it  has  been  declared  and  defined  as 
contrary  to  the  Scriptures.^ 


a 


We  have  been  hitherto  speaking  on  the  effect  of  these 
decrees  in  regard  to  cotemporary  Catholics.  We  are  now  to 
speak  of  their  legitimate  bearing  during  that  interval  which 
elapsed,  between  Galileo's  death  and  their  suspension  by 
Benedict  XIV.  This  seems  to  us,  in  fact,  the  only  even 
apparent  difficulty  of  the  question;  so  transparently  reason- 
able and  legitimate  was  the  course  taken  by  ecclesiastical 
authority  in  the  earlier  period.      On  this  new  part  of  our 

*  No  one,  we  suppose,  now  credits  the  absurd  romance  about  Galilao 
rising  from  Ms  knees  and  saying,  ^*  E  pur  si  muove."— (See  Madden,  p.  lldi) 
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subject  we  speak  with  much  diffidence^  as  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  Catholic  who  has  hitherto  treated  it ;  but  the  general 
principles  of  theology  seem  to  us  fully  sufficient  for  giving  us 
a  clue  through  the  labyrinth. 

We  must  commence  by  a  certain  definition  of  terms.  The 
word  ''probable/'  in  particular,  must  be  excluded  from  our 
discussion ;  because,  otherwise,  incurable  confusion  would 
arise,  between  its  theological  sense  on  the  one  hand,  and  its 
sense  so  deeply  rooted  in  popular  English  on  the  other  hand. 
When  an  EngUshman  calls  a  proposition  "  probable, ''  he 
always  moians,  we  think,  that  it  is  more  probable  than  its 
contradictory.^  But  this  in  theolo^  would  be  "  magis  pro- 
babilis ; "  a  proposition  is  ''  probabilis ''  which  rests  on  solid 
grounds,  even  though  its  contradictory  may  rest  on  grounds 
still  more  solid.  We  may  distinguish,  then,  four  different 
stages  of  a  scientific  proposition.  (1)  It  may  be  a  "mere 
hypothesis,'^  as  Oopemicanism  was  in  the  time  of  Copernicus. 
(2)  It  may  be  a  ''grounded  hypothesis,''  i.e.,  it  may  have 
solid  arguments  in  its  favour,  though  as  yet  the  opposite 
arguments  are  still  more  solid.  Such  was  Oopemicanism  in 
the  time  of  Galileo.  (3)  It  may  be  a  "likely  hypothesis," 
i.e.,  the  arguments  in  its  favour  may  outweigh  those  on  the 
opposite  side  without  being  actually  conclusive.  (4)  It  may 
be  an  established  and  demonstrated  truth. 

It  is  important  to  illustrate  this,  by  the  particular  case 
before  us.  During  the  period  which  we  are  to  discuss,  the 
Copemican  theory  became  scientifically  more  and  more  likely, 
till  at  length  actual  proof  was  obtained.  Such  proof  was  first 
given  to  the  world  in  1687,  when  Newton  showed  in  the  "  Prin- 
cipia"  that  Hadley's  observation  of  1676,  in  regard  to  short- 
ening the  pendulum,  proved  the  earth's  diurnal  motion.  No 
proof  of  its  orbital  motion  was  published  before  1727,  when 
Bradley  gave  to  the  world  his  discovery  on  the  aberration  of 
light.  A  considerable  period  commonly  elapses  before  such 
proofs  become  generally  known,  and  still  more  before  they 
become  generally  accepted  :  yet  it  is  certainly  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise, that,  even  so  late  as  1755,  we  find  F.  Faure  calling  on 
those  who  are  "Copemicans  and  Newtonians  from  mere 
hearsay,"  "  to  bring  forward  at  least,  if  they  can,  any  demon- 
stration drawn  from  astronomical  observations,  which  observa- 
tiona  are  not  explained  by  either  hypothesis.  For  this  fact,"  he 
adds, — i.e.,  that  the  observations  are  explainable  on  either 
hypothesis, — "  is  confessed  by  the  mathematicians  themselves, 

as  many  of  them  as  are  ingenuous,  and  of  good  faith."* 

— I —      -  _    -      ■_u_     ^ 

•  «  Enchiridion,''  p.  47. 
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Farther^  a  proposition  may  be  seientificcdly  likely,  witHout 
being  actually  so.  To  take  a  most  extreme  case,  it  ia 
imaginable  in  the  abstract,  that  a  proposition  may  be  Mten^t/i- 
cully  "likely  "  in  an  extremely  high  degree,  ana  yet  actually 
not  even  "  grounded/^  How  can  this  be  ?  liere  may  be  some 
declaration  of  Scripture  or  the  Church  so  peremptory  and 
unmistakeablo,  as  to  out-balance  any  amount  of  aoientifio 
likelihood ;  and  to  engender  absolute  certainty,  that  of  saoh 
proposition,  there  will  never  be  discovered  a  scientiBc  proof. 
Wo  are  far  from  meaning  that  such  a  case  haa  ever  existed, 
but  it  is  imaginable  in  the  abstract.  AVhen  Galileo  was  required 
to  deny  that  his  theory  was  '^  probabilis,''  he  was  not  required 
to  deny  that  it  was  scleiUifically  "  grounded,''  but  only  that  it 
was  actually  so.  This  is  most  plain  :  because  the  ecoleaiastical 
objection  was  its  contrariety  to  Scripture. 

Now  a  Catholic  of  this  intervening  period  had  no  con- 
cern with  the  Inquisitional  decrees,  either  of  1616  or  of 
1 633 :  these  were  pui*ely  personal  to  Galileo.  Neither  (still 
less)  had  he  any  concern  with  the  theological  response 
of  the  qualifiers  in  1616  ;  for  this  was  not  a  congrega* 
tional  decree  at  all.  The  two  which  concerned  him,  were 
firstly  the  disciplinary,  and  secondly,  the  doctrinal  decree, 
issued  by  the  Index  in  1616.  So  far  as  the  former  affected 
him,  it  was  only  in  his  liberty  of  action ;  but  so  far  as  the 
latter,  it  affected  also  his  liberty  of  thought.  Now,  there  was 
a  very  important  difforonce  of  circumstance  between  these 
respective  decrees.  The  former  continuing  as  it  did  in  force 
to  the  time  of  Benedict  XIV.,  must  be  considered  for  all 
practical  purposes  to  have  been  re-enacted  by  every  auooeuive 
intermediate  Pontiff;  but  the  latter  was  never  repeated  at  all. 
And  since  it  is  the  freedom  of  science  for  which  our  opponents 
are  especially  jealous,  and  which  they  especially  represent 
outraged  by  these  decrees,  we  wiU  begin  by  considering 
legitimate  effect  on  the  action  and  thought  of  a  scientific 
who  should  be  duly  obedient  to  the  Church. 

Firstly,  thon,  us  to  the  disciplinary  decree.  He  waa  not 
permitted  to  express  himself,  as  though  Copernicanism  were  an 
actualhj  ''  grounded  ^'  hypothesis.  But  he  waa  permitted  and 
encouraged  to  use  the  hypothesis  most  actively,  as  his  ehie  to 
fresh  scientific  results ;  and  to  treat  with  most  ample  jnatiee 
the  scientific  arguments  for  and  against.  He  waa  ftiHy 
permitted  to  maintain  that  Copemicanism  waa  scieniifieaUj/ 
^Mikely^'  in  the  highest  possible  degree;  but  he  waa  not 
(we  imagine)  at  libei'ty  to  teach  expressly,  that  it  had  reoenred 
absolute  and  irrefragable  scientific  proof.  Wo  must  maintain 
that  in  all  this  his  liberty  aa  a  man  of  science  waa  not  re- 
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strained  in  any  appreciable  degree.  To  say  that  Copcrnioanism 
was  aciually  '^  grounded^^^  was  to  say  that  the  declarations 
of  Scripture  and  the  authority  of  the  Congregation's  doctrinal 
decree  was  not  sufficient  to  override  his  scientific  arguments. 
But  to  enter  on  this  question  at  all — ^to  approach  it  ever  so 
distantly — was  to  abandon  his  character  of  scientific  man, 
and  assume  that  of  theologian.  His  only  scientific  restriction 
was,  that  he  might  not  represent  the  theory  as  having  received 
absolute  Boientitio  proof;  and  considering  the  above-mentioned 
circumstances,  the  hardship  of  this  was  not  very  great.  He 
might  earnestly  maintain  that  such  and  such  a  phenomenon 
was  not  explicable  on  the  anti-Oopemioan  hypothesis ;  but  he> 
was  not  aUowed  in  words  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the 
Oopemican  hypothesis  was  scientifically  demonstrated  as  true. 
He  was  not  commanded  or  desired  to  keep  back  one  single 
scientific  argument  which  told  in  its  favour ;  he  was  not  pro- 
hibited nor  discouraged  from  exhibiting  the  force  of  that 
argument  in  the  strongest  possible  light.  If  it  be  said  that 
at  all  events  no  adcaiitage  was  gained  by  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  him,  we  shall  reply  to  that  objection  in  its  proper 
place. 

Next  for  the  doctrinal  decree.  To  simplify  our  statement, 
we  will  make  the  grotesque  supposition  that  one  single  man 
of  science — ^an  excellent  Catholic — ^lived  and  pursued  scientific 
studies  through  the  whole  period.  He  has  the  deepest 
deference  both  for  the  obvious  and  traditional  sense  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  also  for  the  doctrinal  decree  in  question ;  and  ho 
enters  therefore  on  his  investigation  with  the  fullest  expecta- 
tion, nay,  he  considers  it  almost  a  matter  of  course,  that 
Copemicanism  will  be  sooner  or  later  disproved.  Still  it  is 
his  duty  to  fix  his  eye  carefully  on  every  vestige  of  sci- 
entific argument,  on  one  side  no  less  than  on  the  other ; 
and  he  thus  finds  to  his  amazement,  as  years  go  on,  that 
the  scientific  presumptions  in  its  favour  are  rapidly  accumu- 
lating, while  no  fresh  difficulty  is  discovered.  This  circum- 
stance compels  him  to  ask  himself,  what  is  the  theological 
weight  in  the  opposite  scale.  He  has  well  known  from  the 
first  that  the  decree  was  no  infallible  pronouncement; 
and,  again,  he  is  either  himself  aware,  or  learns  from  theo- 
logians, that  there  is  more  than  one  text  in  Scripture  (we 
gave  a  very  strong  instance  in  p.  394)  which  the  Church  has 
always  understood  in  some  more  or  less  unobvious  sense. 
He  also  learns  from  them  the  Catholic  principle  which  we 
have  already  stated  (p.  895) ;  viz.,  that  the  received  and  tra- 
ditional tense  of  Scripture  on  scientific  or  historical  matters^ 
ia  far  less  authoritative  than  on  matters  of  faith  and  morals. 
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Gradually^  therefore^  he  comes  more  and  more  to  think  that 
Copemicanism  may  very  possibly  turn  out  to  be  true.  Yet, 
however  great  its  scientific  likebhood — ^while  remaining  mere 
likelihood — we  think  he  will  shrink  {rom  forming  a  decided 
and  confident  opinion  of  its  truth,  until  the  Churcn  gives  him 
some  sanction  for  such  opinion.  It  is  her  office,  not  his,  to 
determine  the  sense  of  Scripture.  We  fully  admit,  however, 
that,  supposing  him  cognizant  of  an  absolute  scientific  demon- 
stration, there  is  no  further  room  for  doubt ;  since  that  cannot 
be  theologically  false  which,  by  a  rigorous  scientific  demon- 
stration, is  established  as  true.  Here,  however,  we  would 
draw  a  distinction.  Those  who  are  actually  capable  of  appre- 
ciating this  scientific  demonstration,  should  of  course  interiorly 
accept  the  truth  of  Copemicanism.  But  the  mass  of  men  are 
quite  difierently  circumstanced ;  they  must  still  choose  between 
one  authority  and  another ;  and  we  think  they  will  act  more 
perfectly,  if  they  abstain  from  any  absolute  acceptance  of  the 
new  theory,  till  they  have  obtained  some  guidance  from  the 
Church. 

This  wiU  be  our  best  place  for  inserting  the  well-known  pro- 
testation of  Newton's  Catholic  editors,  in  1741.  It  is  prefixed 
to  the  third  book  of  the  "  Pi-incipia '' : — 

Newton  in  this  book  assumes  the  hypothesis  of  the  motion  of  the  earth 
and  the  author*s  proposition  could  not  be  explained  except  upon  thft  same 
hypothesis.    Hence  we  have  been  compelled  to  act  a  part  (alienam  ooacti 
suuius  geroTC  personam) ;  but  we  declare  that  we  obey  the  decreeo  that  have 
been  made  by  the  Supreme  Pontif]^  against  the  motion  of  the  earth. 

The  obvious  meaning  of  the  protestation  we  take  to  be 
this :  "  Had  we  been  writing  a  scientific  treatise  of  our  own, 
wo  should  have  adduced  indeed  all  the  scientific  arguments  we 
know  in  favour  of  Copemicanism,  but  we  should  have  deferred 
to  the  disciplinary  decree  now  in  force,  by  abstaining  from  all 
language  which  might  imply  its  actual  truth.  Newton,  how- 
ever, of  course,  expresses  himself  quite  differently ;  and  sinoe 
we  are  but  his  commentators,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  avoid 
expressing  ourselves  as  he  does  :  but  we  hereby  protest  that  we 
have  had  no  intention  of  publicly  uttering  any  opinion  what- 
ever, on  the  actual  truth  of  Newton^s  theory .^^ 

Just  as  scientific  men  will  be  always  disposed  to  give  scien- 
tific reasons  a  very  undue  preference  over  theological,  so  will 
theologians  be  ever  disposed  to  give  theological  reasons  a 
somewhat  undue  preference  over  scientific.  Both  classes  are 
naturally  far  more  struck  by  that  particular  kind  of  ttrgameat, 
with  which  their  habits  render  them  familiar.    We  cannot  be 
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surprised^  then^  at  Passaglia^s  statement^  that  when  Faure  wrote 
his  work  (in  1755)  the  theological  schools  were  commonly 
averse  to  the  Oopemican  hypothesis.  It  will  be  more  satis- 
factory, however,  if  we  consider  in  the  case  of  theologians, 
what  we  have  already  considered  in  the  case  of  astronomers, 
viz. :  the  legitimate  effect  on  them  of  the  two  decrees. 

As  to  the  doctrinal  decree,  its  legitimate  effect  on  both  classes 
of  men  seems  to  us  much  the  same.  Bat  the  disciplinary  decree 
limited  the  free  speech  of  theologians  immeasurablymore  than  of 
astronomei's.  The  latter,  as  we  have  seen,  were  free  to  express 
the  scientific  likelihood  of  Copemicanism,  as  strongly  as  ever 
they  pleased;  but  however  much  disposed  a  theologian 
might  have  been  to  think,  at  some  given  time,  that  the 
scientific  arguments  for  its  truth  reasonably  outweighed  the 
theological  arguments  for  its  falsehood,  he  was  prevented  from 
pubhcly  stating  that  opinion.  Of  course  he  might  freely 
express  it  in  private  conversation  with  other  theologians,  or 
might  communicate  it  to  the  Holy  Father ;  and,  indeed,  it  must 
have  been  some  such  pressure  of  theological  opinion  which  led 
Benedict  XIV.  to  suspend  the  decree. 

It  will  be  asked,  what  was  its  advantage  at  last  ?  Of  course 
we  are  here  to  assume  the  Churches  teaching :  viz.,  that  books, 
theologically  unsound,  should  be  carefully  kept  from  those 
Catholics  who  are  not  specially  qualified  to  read  them  without 
injury ;  and  that  liberty  of  the  press  ^'  can  never  sufficiently 
be  execrated  and  detested.^^*  Now,  in  Galileo's  time,  all  books 
which  advocated  the  truth  of  Copemicanism  were  theologi- 
cally unsound.  And  a  most  important  service  was  done  by 
preserving  the  Catholic  flock  free  from  the  plague ;  free  from 
a  most  false,  proud,  irreverent,  and  dangerous  principle  of 
Scriptural  interpretation. 

But  should  the  decree  have  continued  so  long  in  force  ?  On 
such  matters  of  mere  prudence,  no  one  maintains  that  the  Church 
is  infallible;  and  looking  back  from  our  present  vantage-ground, 
we  should  be  inchned  to  submit,  that  the  supreme  authorities 
would  have  acted  wisely  in  suspending  it  some  forty  or  fifty  years 
sooner  than  they  did.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  detail,  not  of  prin- 
ciple. Our  general  notion  is  this.  The  following,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  may  be  called  the  two  opposite  poles  of  re- 
levant doctrine.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  neither  inconvenience 
nor  irreverence  in  ascribing  to  the  purely  physical  statement  of 
Scripture  a  new  and  unobvious  sense,  if  that  sense  be  affixed 
in   deference   to   an  absolute  and  irrefragable   scientific  de- 

*  Encyclical,  '^Miiari  708."  See  our  comment  on  this  passage  in  our 
January  number,  p.  67. 
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inonsti*ation ;  yct^  on  the  other  hand^  to  do  this  on  the 
strength  of  a  theory  which  scientifically  is  not  even  Hkely^  is 
unsound^  censurable^  and  most  dangerous.  If  it  be  askecT^  as 
a  question  of  doctrine,  at  what  precise  point  the  lino  is  to  be 
drawn — what  is  the  degree  of  scientific  Ukelihood  which  would 
legitimize  a  chango  of  Scripture  interpretation  —  we  frankly 
answer  that  we  know  not  the  definite  answer ;  but  if  it  be  asked, 
as  a  matter  of  discipline,  what  practical  course  was  desirablo 
under  circumstances,  it  was  plainly  (we  think)  the  wise  course 
to  continue  the  disciplinary  decree  as  long  as  possible.  Who 
were  injui^ed  by  its  continuance  ?  Not  scientiBc  men ;  for  they 
had  full  liberty  to  bring  forward  every  scientific  argument  they 
could  wish:  not  theologians;  for  the  great  majority  of  thorn 
disbelieved  Copcmicanism  altogether :  not  the  mass  of  unculti- 
vated Catholics;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  they  had  any 
power  of  judging  rightly  on  the  question.  Further,  without 
censuring  any  who  acted  difierently,  we  would  strongly  maintain 
that  those  took  the  more  perfect  course,  who  withheld  all  interior 
assent  from  a  theory  apparently  so  un  scriptural,  until  they 
were  cognisant  of  some  rigorous  scientific  proof.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  danger  of  removing  the  prohibition  was  most  serious. 
For  what  would  the  Church  declare  by  such  removal  ?  That 
an  important  series  of  Scripture  texts  might  be  lawfully  under- 
stood in  a  sense  most  opposite  to  their  obvious  and  their  tradi- 
tional acceptations ;  in  a  sense  which  had  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  unsound.  Now  the  multitude  of  men,  whether  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  are  very  unfitted  for  drawing  nice  and  accurate  dis- 
tinctions ;  they  could  not  be  expected  to  discriminate  between 
one  class  of  texts  and  another,  or  readily  to  understand  how 
change  of  circumstances  could  justify  the  Church  in  revolntion- 
iziug  her  practical  guidance  on  a  somewhat  important  qnestion. 
So  violent  a  shock  to  received  ideas  and  to  traditional  religion, 
was  not  unlikely  to  issue  in  consequences  so  serious,  that 
authorities  were  bound  to  delay  their  act  until  the  latest 
possible  moment.  When  a  complete  scientific  proof  of  the 
now  theory  was  propounded,  and  was  accepted  by  seientifio 
men, — then,  and  not  till  then,  came  the  appropriate  time  for 
action.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tho  suspension  was  delayed 
somewhat  longer:  *'Pope  Benedict  XIV.  suspended  the 
decrees;  and  in  1818  Pope  Pius  VII.  repealed  them  in  fiiU 
consistory.'^  * 

"But  can  it  be  denied  that    the  Church's   acts   of  1616 
seriously  retarded  the  triumph  of  Copcmicanism  ?  "    Let  ub,  for 

*  Barnhkr,  p.  23.    In  1744  GaliWu  famous  dialogue  was  pahUthod  oitire 
at  Padua,  **  with  the  usual  approbations." — (Artaud,  p.  807.) 
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argnment's  sake^  admit  it^  and  what  follows  ?  The  aots  in  ques- 
tion were  put  forth  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  a  method  of  in- 
terpreting Scripture,  which  was  most  unsound  and  unspeakably 
dangerous )  viz.,  the  departingfromits  obvious  and  its  traditional 
sense,  on  the  strength  of  a  scientifically  unlikely  theory.  We 
must  be  excused  for  thinking,  that  true  principles  of  Scriptural 
interpretation  are  immeasurably  a  more  precious  possession, 
even  than  scientific  truth. 

But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  Church  did  retard 
the  progress  of  scientific  truth.  What  retarded  it  was  the 
oiroumstanoe,  that  God  has  thought  fit  to  express  many  texts 
of  Scripture  in  words  which  have  every  appearance  of  denying 
the  earth's  motion.  But  it  is  God  who  did  this,  not  the 
Church ;  and,  moreover,  since  He  thought  fit  so  to  act  as  to 
retard  the  progress  of  scientific  truth,  it  would  be  little  to  her 
discredit,  even  if  it  were  true  that  she  had  followed  His  example. 

At  least,  however,  "  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  history 
before  us  is  a  significant  warning  against  ultramontanism. 
It  was  precisely  those  who  most  earnestly  laboured  to  be 
in  harmony  with  the  Church's  mind  and  the  spirit  of 
Borne,  who  were  slowest  in  accepting  the  newly  discovered 
truth,''  We  should  be  very  sorry,  if  the  latter  fact  could 
with  truth  be  denied.  God  has  put  forth  certain  utterances, 
which  have  every  appearance  of  declaring  the  earth's  immo- 
bility. The  course  of  all  others  most  consistent  both  with 
reverence  and  with  reason,  was  to  abstain  from  interpreting 
these  passages  in  an  unobvious  sense,  until  some  irrefragable 
scientific  proof  of  Oopemicanism  were  given.  This  was 
evidently  the  animating  principle  of  what  the  Church  did ; 
and  this,  therefore,  was  the  lesson  learned  by  those  who 
most  assiduously  studied  her  spirit. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  objected  against  this  whole  series  of 
ecclesiastical  events— we  are  quoting  the  very  words  of  an 
eminent  anti-Catholic  philosopher — that  '^  it  necessarily  tells 
much  against  the  claims  of  those  who  should  be  at  least  among 
the  wisest  of  men,  if  they  used  their  authority  against  what 
the  result  proved  to  be  the  real  direction  of  truth  and  pro- 
gress.'^ Certainly,  it  would  tell  against  those  claims,  if  the 
Ohnreh  had  ever  professed  to  enjoy  any  special  privilege  of 
discerning  ^^  truth  "  in  the  purely  physical  and  material  order. 
But  the  reverse  is  notorious ;  she  claims  authority,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  over  those  things  alone  which  appertain,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  the  region  of  faith  and  morals.  We  are  far 
from  meaning  by  this,  that  her  sphere  is  narrow  or  confined ; 
CH\  ik^  oontr^jy,  those  things  which  bear  indirectly  on  &ith  and 
morals  are  enormously  numerous.    We  are  still  further  from 
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sympathizing  with  those  unsound  Catholics,  who  will  question 
this  or  that  ecclesiastical  decision,  on  the  ground  of  its  dealing 
with  matters  external  to  the  spiritual  order  :  for  it  is  a  first 
principle  of  Catholicism  that  the  Church,  by  the  very  fact  of 
pronouncing  a  decision,  pronounces  also  that  the  decision  is 
within  her  province.  Still,  what  the  Church  has  testified  of 
herself  in  every  age,  would  lead  us  as  little  to  expect  fix>m  her 
any  superhuman  sagacity  on  the  earth's  motion,  as  on  the 
electric  telegraph,  or  on  the  properties  of  gas. 

But,  at  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  paradox,  we  must 
soberly  maintain,  that  in  no  part  of  her  history  has  she  more 
conspicuously  displayed  her  divine  gifts,  or  exhibited  in  her 
conduct  more  unmistakable  marks  of  an  overruling  Providence, 
than  in  her  whole  treatment  of  the  theological  questions  which 
concerned  Galileo.  The  great  principle  on  which  she  then 
proceeded,  she  maintains  no  less  firmly  in  the  nineteenth 
century  than  she  did  in  the  sixteenth ;  viz.,  that  it  is  nnsonnd 
and  censurable  to  contradict  the  obvious  and  traditional  sense 
of  Scripture,  on  the  strength  of  a  theory  scientifically  nnlikely. 
^lliat  which  has  changed  in  the  interval  is  no  theological 
principle,  but  only  a  scientific  fact;  the  fact,  namely,  that 
Copernicanism  is  now  not  scientifically  imlikely,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  scientifically  established  truth.  Then,  amidst  what 
pitfalls  she  was  walking  throughout  the  whole  of  Galileo's 
career  !  a  single  false  step  and  all  was  lost.*  We  will  men- 
tion two  circumstances  in  particular.  Consider  how  anti- 
Catholic  a  position  the  Copernican  party  was  assuming;  con- 
sider, on  the  other  hand,  how  confident  were  the  Pope  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities  that  its  tenet  was  condemned  by 
Scripture.  How  truly  remarkable,  that  no  adverse  deoisioii 
was  put  forth,  for  which  any  one  could  even  claim  iiifaUibilitv ! 
that  the  Pope  formally  promulgated  his  decree  by  means  of  the 
Congregation,  instead  of  himself  ordering  its  promulgation ! 
Then,  again,  earnestly  desirous  as  they  were  to  crush  the 
"  anti-Scriptural ''  error,  and  firmly  as  they  were  persuaded 
that  it  was  philosophically  baseless  no  less  than  theologically 
unsound,  surely  the  one  natural  thing  for  them  to  do,  was  to 
prohibit  Catholics  from  publishing  any  scientific  argument  in 
its  behalf.  Yet,  in  the  very  height  of  their  anti-Copemican 
zeal,  they  were  withholdeu  from  this  indefensible  measure;  and 
they  allowed  consistently  throughout  the  fullest  and  freest 
scientific  discussion  of  the  theory.  Who  can  fail  to  see  in  all 
this  the  Finger  of  God  ? 

*  Humanly  speaking,  of  course.    We  are  arguing  that  God  in&Dibilty  pee* 
served  her  from  any  such  false  step. 
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Some  lynx-eyed  critic  may^  indeed,  think  to  catch  them 
tripping;  and  may  point  out  that  they  exceeded  their  province, 
by  condemning  Copemicanism  philosophically  as  well  as  theo- 
logically. But  this  very  criticism  draws  attention  to  another 
argument  in  our  favour.  For  who  made  this  mistake  ?  Firstly, 
the  theological  qualifiers  of  the  Inquisition ;  learned  and  accom- 
plished men  no  doubt,  but  of  whom  no  one  has  ever  alleged 
that  they  were  instructors  of  the  Church.  Secondly,  to  some 
extent,  perhaps,  the  two  Congregations  in  the  prea/tnble  to  their 
disciplinary  decrees;  and  here  again  it  is  notorious  that  the 
preaml)le  even  of  a  doctrinal  decree  is  never  understood  as 
authoritatively  teaching  doctrine.  What,  then, was  the  doctrinal 
guide  of  cotemporary  Catholics,  alone  recognized  as  such  ? 
Undoubtedly  and  notoriously  that  doctrinal  decree,  which  the 
Congregation  of  the  Index  promulgated  under  Paul  V.'s  sanc- 
tion. But  this  decree  totally  avoids  the  dan&rerous  and  untheo- 
logical  confbsion;  and  condemns  the  new  theory  on  no  other 
ground  than  that  of  its  contrariety  to  Scripture. 

We  aore  now  then  in  a  position  to  draw  out  somewhat  more 
accurately  the  doctrine  wmch  we  sketched  in  a  former  article,* 
on  those  doctrinal  dicta  of  Popes  which  are  not  definitions  of 
faith.  We  would  premise,  as  we  stated  in  that  article  (p.  44), 
that  we  use  the  word  "  doctrine  '^  and  its  derivatives  to  include 
not  merely  that  which  is  "  directly  ^'  doctrinal — i.e.,  which  is 
actually  part  of  the  Apostolic  Deposit — but  that  also  which  is 
"indirectly"  doctrinal;  i.e.,  which  is  intimately  bound  up  and 
connected  with  the  former.  A  very  large  number  of  philo- 
sophical truths,  of  politico-religious  truths,  of  dogmatical  facts, 
are  all  included  under  the  head  of  '^  doctrine.'^  We  next 
entreat  our  reader  to  peruse  the  remarks  which  he  will  find  in 
pp.  51  and  52  of  that  article.  And  we  will  thus  complete  what 
we  have  there  stated ;  recapitulating  for  that  purpose  much 
which  has  been  urged  in  the  article  now  drawing  to  an  end. 

Three  different  species  may  be  considered  of  those  Papal 
doctrinal  dicta,  which  are  not  definitions  of  faith.  The  first 
includes  all  those  which  are  pronounced  ex  cathedra,  and  are 
therefore  infaUible.  This  species  is  subdivided  into  two 
different  classes.  The  former  class  consists  of  those  which  are 
expressed  directly  by  the  Pope,  in  his  capacity  of  Universal 
Teacher.  Most  of  these  are  in  the  form  of  allocutions,  ency- 
clicals, and  the  like ;  and  bear  their  own  evidence  of  being 
intended  for  the  whole  Church.  Some,  however,  are  in  form 
addressed  to  individual  pastors,  or  portions  of  the  Church ; 

•         — -^ —  ' 

*  January,  1865,  art.  3. 
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and  it  may  not  be  always  absolutely  certain  which  of  tiiese 
are  ex  cathedm.  Most  commonly^  however,  tiieir  contents 
will  inako  this  sufficiently  clear :  moreover,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Pope  suppUes  some  test  of  this  distinction ;  and  that 
all  are  ex  cathedra,  of  which  he  himself  commands  the  publica- 
tion. Thosc^  then,  make  up  the  former  class,  included  in  the  first 
species ;  while  the  latter  class  comprises  those  doctrinal  decrees 
of  Papal  congregations,  which  are  promulgated  by  the  Pope's 
express  command.  This  whole  species  then-*HSontaining  the 
two  above-named  classes — ^is  infallible  by  divine  promise ;  and 
every  Catholic,  therefore,  is  bound  to  accept  the  whole  of 
them  with  most  unreserved  and  absolute  intenor  assenti 

The  second  species  consists  of  "  obiter  dicta;''  of  Scriptural, 
theological,  philosophical  arguments ;  preambles  to  a  decree; 
and  the  like.  '^  Many  statements,  even  doctrinal  statements, 
may  bo  introduced,  not  as  authoritative  determinatdons,  but 
in  the  way  of  argument  and  illustration.^'*  In  these,  the  Holy 
Father  is  not  professing  to  give  any  doctrinal  guidance  at  all; 
and  tliero  is  no  difficulty  whatever,  therefore,  in  admitting 
that  tlicy  may  be  more  or  less  mistaken. 

The  third  species  holds  an  intermediate  place  between  the 
two  jBrst.  The  dicta  which  it  includes  are  not  expressed 
ex  cathedra,  and  therefore  are  not  infaUible ;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  intended  as  direct  inculcations  of  Catholic  and 
obligatory  doctrine.  This  species,  like  the  first,  is  subdivided 
into  two  classes.  The  former  class  includes  doctrinal  state- 
ments put  forth  by  the  Pope  himself,  but  not  as  Universal 
Teacher ;  put  foiih  in  pastoral  addresses  to  this  or  that  indi- 
vidual or  church,  with  the  view  of  preserving  purity  of  fiuth 
or  expelling  doctiinal  error.  In  the  latter  class,  we  place 
those  doctrinal  decrees  of  Pontifical  Congregations,  which  are 
not  promulgated  by  the  Pope's  express  command.  It  will  be 
clear  to  every  one,  we  think,  that  both  these  classes  stand  in 
the  same  category ;  but  as  more  is  said  by  theologians  of  the 
latter  class  than  of  the  former,  we  will  consider  it  first. 

Of  those  congregational  decrees,  then,  Zaccaria  saySj  as  We 
have  already  seen  (see  note  to  p.  389)  that  ''it  appertains  to 
Providence  not  to  permit  that  Eome,  even  apart  from  Caaes 
whore  the  Pope  speaks  rx  cathedra,  should  condemn  aa  erro- 
neous a  doctrine  which  is  not  so."  Bouix  understands  him  to 
mean  by  this,  that  they  are  in  some  sense  infallible :  but,  as 
we  have  said,  the  word  ''  infallible  "  surely  implies,  not  the 
mere  fact  of  inerrancy,  but  the  divine  promise  of  inerrability ; 

*  See  this  question  admirably  handled  in  Dr.  Murray's  "  De  EcdesiAy''  d 
17,  n.  262—270. 
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and  this  Zacoaria's  words  do  not  claim  for  these  decreeSi  At 
the  same  time^  even  in  his  own  sense^  no  Catholio  of  the 
present  day  can  precisely  accept  his  remarks^  because  of  this 
very  case  of  Galileo.  Zaccaria  himself  was  no  doubt  a  hearty 
anti-Copernican,  and  had,  therefore^  no  difficulty  in  the 
matter;  but  all  Catholics  at  this  day  are  Copemicans  iEis  a 
matter  of  course.  Yet,  with  a  very  little  change^  we  think 
that  his  remark  may  stand,  and  that  it  conveys  a  very 
important  truth.  We  would  say  this,  then^  in  regard  to  the 
doctrinal  decrees  of  a  Pontifical  Congregation :  there  is  no 
promise  of  their  inerrability;  yet  we  may  humbly  hope  and 
expect  that  God  will  at  no  period  permit  them  to  err  in  the 
doctrinal  guidance  which  they  give,  regard  being  had  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  time.  Most  certainly  we  must  maintain 
that  the  decree  against  Galileo  is  no  exception  to  this  state- 
ment :  on  the  contrary,  it  afforded  true  doctrinal  guidance  to 
contemporary  Catholics  j  and  was,  in  fact,  the  one  legitimate 
application  of  Catholio  principle,  to  the  circumstances  With 
which  it  dealt. 

Zaccaria^s  reason  for  his  statement,  as  we  have  seen,  is  his 
persuasion  of  God^s  special  watchfulness  over  the  doctrinal 
purity  of  Rome.  We  have  already  (p.  391-2)  drawn  out  two 
arguments,  which  were  possibly  both  of  them  in  his  mind 
when  he  expressed  his  judgment.  And  it  is  plain  that  the 
same  arguments  hold,  not  merely  of  these  Congi'egational 
decrees,  but  (with  still  greater  force)  of  those  doctrinal  instruc- 
tions, which  the  Pope  authoritatively  addresses  to  a  single 
church  or  to  an  individual  Catholic.  Our  general  doctrine, 
therefore,  is  this.  By  fully  submitting  ourselves  to  the  Pope^s 
doctrinal  guidance,  even  in  cases  where  that  guidance  is  not 
strictly  ex  cathedra,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  we 
shall  assuredly  be  led  aright ;  that  we  shall  be  led  to  that 
doctrine  which,  under  the  circumstances  contemplated  by  him, 
is  alone  true. 

Let  us  apply  this  doctrine  to  another  instance,  which  has 
come  before  us  in  this  article ;  viz.,  Pope  Zachary^s  condemna- 
tion of  Virgil.  You  may  sometimes  hear  Protestants  speak  of 
the  latter  as  deserving  high  scientific  praise,  for  his  belief  in 
Antipodean  men.  This  shows  the  blinding  force  of  prejudice. 
Suppose  he  did  believe  the  existence  of  such  men,  it  could 
only  have  been  by  the  merest  guess ;  he  had  access  to  no  scien- 
tific proof  of  it  whatever.  Surely  it  is  the  excellence  of  a  scien- 
tific man,  as  such,  that  he  proportions  the  strength  of  his  con- 
viction to  the  strength  of  his  reasons,  and  not  that  he  jumps  to 
n,  conclusion  by  guesswork.  Yet  the  same  writers  will  moralise 
over  the  ^^  darkness,"  the  ^^  narrow-mindedness/'  of  S.  Boni- 
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face  or  Pope  Zachary.  Certainly  these  holy  persons  did  not 
know  of  ^tipodean  men ;  but  neither  did  Socrates^  Plato^  or 
Aristotle :  were  the  latter  therefore  narrow-minded  and  in 
the  dark  ?  Protestants,  however,  are  commonly  far  more  in- 
dulgent to  a  godless  pagan  than  to  a  Catholic  Saint. 

Now  to  the  question.  Virgil  held  ''that  nnder  the 
earth  is  another  world,  and  other  men,  and  another  sun  and 
moon,'^  Why  did  the  Pope  and  S.  Boniface  consider  that  this 
implied  some  grievous  error?  Perrone*  gives  the  obvious 
reason ;  that,  since  no  one  at  that  time  dreamed  of  any  possible 
communication  between  two  opposite  surfaces  of  the  earth, 
Virgil  quite  certainly  held  that  there  were  men  on  this  earth 
not  descended  from  Adam.  Under  those  circumstances,  there- 
fore,— in  the  then  state  of  physical  knowledge, — any  doctrine 
whatever  of  Antipodean  men  implied  theological  unsoundness. 
And  since,  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  article,  we  showed  that 
there  is  no  pretence  for  representing  Pope  Zachary's  letter  as 
an  instruction  ex  catlwclrd,  in  strict  necessity  no  more  need  be 
said  on  the  matter. 

We  fully  admit,  of  course,  or  rather  maintain,  that  Divine 
Providence  will  never  permit  the  Pope  to  issue  any  declaration 
as  Universal  Teacher,  condenming  a  scientific  tenet  which  may 
afterwards  turn  out  to  be  true.  But  really,  so  far  as  its  con- 
demnation of  Virgil  goes,  there  is  no  reason  why  Zachaiy's 
letter  might  not  have  been  ex  cathedra.  "That  under  the 
earth  is  another  sun  and  moon  " !  A  modem  man  of  science 
would  be  as  much  aghast  at  such  a  notion  (though  on  veiy 
different  grounds)  as  was  S.  Boniface  himself.f 

Our  practical  conclusion  is  this.  For  doctrinal  guidance- 
using  that  word  in  its  largest  legitimate  sense — let  us  ever  fix 
our  eyes  steadfastly  on  the  Holy  See,  let  us  ever  listen  eagerly 
and  with  docility  to  the  voice  of  Rome.  Peter  lives  and  teaches 
in  his  successors.  He  teaches,  not  only  when  they  lift  up  their 
voice  to  address  the  Universal  Church,  but  when  they  im- 
part Apostolie  Truth  to  individuals  who  seek  it  at  their  hands. 
Nay  ho  teaches  by  their  very  acts  of  government;  by  the 
doctrinal  principles  on  which  they  rule  the  Church.  "As 
Borne  acts  by  her  strong  words,  so  also  she  speaks  by  her 
strong  acts.'^  { 

*  De  Deo  Creatore,  n.  289. 

t  The  Rambler  says  (p.  20),  we  know  not  on  what  grounds,  that  the 
Pope  misunderstood  Virgirs  meaning.  At  all  events  the  met  woiud  be  icre- 
levant ;  for  that  tenet  which  he  condemned — whether  Yiigil's  or  no — ^is 
beyond  question  extravagantly  false.  A  recent  Catholic  writer  (the  "  OKtholie 
Layman^  on  University  Education)  has  given  a  note  (p.  46)  to  the  cue  of 
Virgil ;  but  in  the  text  we  have  implicitly  answered  his  remarks. 

t  Abb^  Morel 
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The  particalar  instance  of  Gralileo  has  been  (especially  of 
late)  confidently,  and  with  an  air  of  triumph,  held  up  before 
public  attention,  as  a  palmary  and  conclusive  refutation  of  these 
*^  exaggerated  pretensions/^  We  have  not  chosen  then  our 
own  battle-ground;  we  have  advanced  to  the  attack  of  that 
fortress,  .which  the  enemy  values  as  his  chief  stronghold.  It 
must  be  for  others  to  decide,  whether  our  attack  has  on  the 
whole  been  unsuccessful. 


Art.  v.— the  formation  OF  CHRISTENDOM. 

The  Formation  of  Christendom,    Part  First.    By  T.  W.  Allies,    London  : 
Longmans.  • 

IT  is  somewhat  paradoxical,  but  strictly  true,  to  say  that 
the  greatest  and  most  important  revolution  which  ever 
took  place  upon  earth  is  that  to  which  least  attention  has 
hitherto  been  paid,  and  concerning  which  least  is  known, — 
the  substitution  of  "  Christendom  '^  for  the  heathen  world. 
Before  our  own  day  no  historian,  no  philosopher  of  modem 
times  has  felt  any  interest  in  this  vast  theme,  and  what- 
ever information  with  regard  to  it  is  attainable  must  be 
sought  in  the  fragmentary  remains  of  ancient  writers,  or  in 
works  very  recently  published  on  the  Continent.  In  the 
volume  before  us  Mr.  Allies  has  taken  ground  not  yet 
occupied  by  any  English  author.  He  has  availed  him- 
self of  two  works — Dollinger^s  ^^  Christenthum  und  Kirche  '^ 
and  Champagny^s  Histories, — and  he  acknowledges  in  the 
most  liberal  and  loyal  manner  his  obHgation  to  them;  but, 
in  the  main,  he  has  been  left  to  find  his  way  for  him- 
self, and  no  man  could  well  be  more  highly  qualified  for 
the  task,  whether  by  the  gifts  of  nature  or  by  the  acquire- 
ments of  many  years.  We  infer  from  the  work  itself,  that 
his  attention  was  immediately  turned  to  the  subject  by  his 
appointment  as  Professor  of  the  "  Philosophy  of  History  '^ 
in  the  Catholic  University  of  Dublin,  under  the  rector- 
ship of  Dr.  Newman.  The  duties  of  his  post  obhged  him  to 
weigh  the  question,  '^  what  is  the  philosophy  of  history  ?'^  and 
the  inaugural  lecture  with  which  the  volume  before  us  com- 
mences, although  it  gives  no  formal  definition  of  the  phrase 
(which  is  to  be  regretted),  supplies  abundant  considerations  by 
the  aid  of  which  we  may  arrive  at  it.  History,  in  its  origin,  was 
VOL.  V. — ^NO.  X.  [Neiv  Series.']  2  r 
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far  more  akin  to  poetry  than  to  philosophy,  and  even  when  it 
passes  into  prose  it  is  in  the  half-legendary  form,  which 
makes  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  and  of  the  annalists  of  the 
middle  ages  so  charming  to  all  readers.  They  are  ballads 
without  metre.  Next  came  that  stylo  of  which  Thacydides  is 
the  model,  and  which  Mr.  Allies  calls  '^  political  history.^' 
^^  Its  limit  is  the  nation,  and  it  deals  with  all  that  interests  the 
nation."  "  Great,  indeed,  is  the  charm  where  the  writer  can 
describe  with  the  pencil  of  a  poet  and  analyze  with  the  mental 
grasp  of  a  philosopher.  Such  is  the  double  merit  of  Thucy- 
dides.  And  so  it  has  happened  that  the  deepest  students  of 
human  nature  have  searched  for  two  thousand  years  the 
records  of  a  war,  wherein  the  territory  of  the  chief  belligerents 
was  not  larger  than  a  modem  English  or  Irish  county.  What 
should  we  say  if  a  quan-el  between  Kent  and  Essex,  between 
Cork  and  Kerry,  had  kept  the  world  at  gaze  ever  since.  Yet 
Attica  and  Laconia  were  no  larger.^' 

And  yet  it  needed  something  more  than  t^rritorialgreat- 
ness  in  the  states  of  which  he  wrote  to  enable  even  Tnncy- 
didcs  himself  to  realize  the  idea  of  a  philosophical  history. 
For  the  five  hundred  years  which  followed  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  brought  to  maturity  the  greatest  empire  wnich 
has  ever  existed  among  men,  and  although,  at  the  close 
of  that  period,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  thoughtful  of 
writers  devoted  himself  especially  to  its  history,  yet,  says 
our  author,  "  I  do  not  know  that  in  reading  the  pages 
of  Polybius,  of  Livy,  or  even  of  Tacitus,  we  are  conscious 
of  a  wider  gi\asp  of  thought,  a  more  enlarged  experience 
of  political  interests,  a  higher  idea  of  man,  and  of  all  that 
concerns  his  personal  and  public  life,  than  in  those  of  Thucy- 
dides."  Great,  indeed,  was  the  genius  of  those  ancient 
historians,  magnificent  were  the  two  languages  which  they 
made  their  instruments, — ^languages  *'  very  different  in  their 
capacity,  but  both  of  them  superior  in  originality,  beauty,  and 
exj^rcssiveness  to  any  which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  modem 
nations.  It  may  be  that  the  marbles  of  Pentelicus  and 
Carrara  insure  good  sculptors."  '^  In  the  narrative — ^that  is 
the  poetic  and  pictorial  jmrt  of  history — they  have  equal 
merit.  Their  history  is  a  drama  in  which  the  actors  and  the 
events  speak  for  themselves.  What  was  wanting  was  the 
bearing  of  events  on  each  other,  the  apprehension  of  great  first 
principles — the  generalization  of  fiicts.^'  And  this  no  mere 
lapse  of  time  could  give.  It  is  wanting  in  the  works  of  the 
greatest  ancient  masters.  It  is  found  in  modems,  in  all  other 
respects  immeasurably  their  inferiors.  ^^  What,  then,  had  hap- 
pened in  the  interval  ?  "    Christianity  had  happened^-Cfans- 
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tendom  had  been  formed.  "  There  was  a  voice  in  the  world 
greater,  more  potent,  thrilling,  and  universal,  than  the  last  cry 
of  the  old  society,  Givis  sum  Romanus,  and  this  voice  was  Sum 
Christianus,  From  the  time  of  the  great  sacrifice  it  was 
impossible  to  sever  the  history  of  man^s  temporal  destiny 
from  that  of  his  eternal ;  and  when  the  virtue  of  that  sacri- 
fice had  thoroughly  leavened  the  nations,  history  is  found  to 
assume  a  larger  basis,  to  have  lost  its  partial  and  national 
cast,  to  have  grown  with  the  growth  of  man,  and  to  demand 
for  its  completeness  a  perfect  alliance  with  philosophy." 

Thus,  then,  the  '^philosophy  of  history"  is  the  comparison 
and  arrangement  of  its  great  events,  by  one  whose  mind  is 
stored  with  the  facts  which  it  records,  and  who  at  the 
same  time  possesses  the  great  first  principles  which  qualify 
him  to  judge  of  it.  We  may,  therefore,  lay  it  down  as  an 
absolute  rule,  that  without  Christianity  no  really  philosophical 
history  could  have  been  written. 

Not  unnaturally,  then,  the  first  example  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  history  was  given  by  a  man  whose  mind,  if 
not  the  greatest  ever  informed  by  Christianity,  was  at  least 
among  a  very  few  in  the  first  class,  was  moreover  so 
thoroughly  penetrated  by  Christian  principles,  that  to  review 
the  events  of  the  world  in  any  other  aspect,  or  through  any 
other  medium,  would  have  been  to  him  as  impossible  as  to 
examine  in  detail  without  the  light  of  the  sun  the  expanse  of 

Elains  and  hills,  rivers  and  forests,  which  lay  under  him  as 
e  stood  on  some  predominant  mountain-peak.  God  the 
Almighty  Creator — God  incarnate,  who  had  once  lived  and 
suffered  on  earth,  and  now  reigned  on  high  until  He  should 
put  all  enemies  under  His  feet,  and  who  was  coming  again  to 
judge  the  world  which  He  had  redeemed — the  Church  founded 
by  Him  to  enlighten  and  govern  all  generations  throughout 
all  nations,  and  in  which  dwelt  the  infallible  guidance  of 
God  the  floly  Ghost — the  evil  spirits,  powerless  against  the 
Divine  presence  in  the  Church,  but  irresistible  by  mere  human 
power — the  saints,  no  longer  seen  by  man,  but  whose  inter- 
cession influenced  and  moulded  all  the  events  of  his  life, — all 
these  were  ever  before  the  mind  of  S.  Augustine,  not  merely 
as  articles  of  faith  which  he  confessed,  but  as  practical  reaUties. 
To  trace  the  events  of  the  world  without  continually  referring 
to  all  these,  would  have  been  to  him  not  merely  irreligious, 
but  as  unreal,  unmeaning,  and  fallacious  as  it  would  be  to  a 
natural  philosopher  of  our  own  day  to  investigate  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  material  world  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  attraction  of  the  earth  and  the  resistance  of  the  air.  This 
should  be  noticed,  because  we  have  all  met  men  who,  while 

2  p  2 
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professing  to  believe  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  thinffs,  would 
consider  it  bad  taste  to  introduce  such  considerations  into 
any  practical  affair.  They  are,  in  shoi^t,  part  of  that  very 
rcmai'kable  phenomenon,  the  "  Sunday  religion  *'  of  a  respect- 
able English  gentleman,  which  he  holds  as  an  inseparable  part 
of  his  respectability,  but  which  is  well  understood  to  have  no 
bearing  at  all  upon  the  business  of  the  week.  Living  as  S. 
Augustine  did  at  the  crisis  at  which  the  civilization  of  the 
ancient  world  was  finally  breaking  up,  his  eye  was  cast  back 
in  review  over  the  whole  gorgeous  line  of  ancient  history, 
which  swept  by  him  like  a  Roman  tnumph.  Egypt,  Assyria, 
Greece,  Rome,  each  had  its  day :  the  last  and  greatest  of 
them  all  he  saw  tottering  to  its  fall.  But  far  more  important 
than  this  comprehensive  survey,  which  the  circumstances  of 
his  times  made  natural  to  so  great  an  intellect,  was  his 
possession  of  fixed  and  certain  principles,  the  truth  of  which 
he  know  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  and  which  were 
wide  enough  to  solve  every  question  which  the  history  of  the 
world  brought  before  him.  Great  men  there  had  been  before 
him,  but  the  deeper  their  thoughts  the  more  had  they  found 
that  the  world  itself  and  their  own  position  in  it  were  but  a 
hopeless  enigma  without  an  answer,  a  cypher  without  a  key. 
A  flood  of  light  had  been  poured  upon  the  piercing  mental 
eye  of  S.  Augustine  when  the  waters  of  baptism  fell  from 
the  hand  of  the  holy  Ambrose  upon  his  outward  frame.  Every 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  history  glowed  before  him,  as  when 
from  behind  a  cloud  which  covers  all  the  earth,  the  light  of  the 
sun  falls  concentrated  upon  some  mountain-peak;  and  the 
man  who  reverences  and  ponders  as  divine  that  inspired  his- 
tory has  learned  to  read  the  inner  meaning  of  the  whole  history 
of  the  world  as  no  one  else  can.  In  every  age,  no  doubt. 
Almighty  God  rules  and  directs  in  justice  and  mercy  the 
world  which  He  has  created ;  but  in  general  He  hides  Himself 
behind  an  impenetrable  veil.  ^'  Clouds  and  darkness  are 
round  about  Him,  justice  and  judgment  the  establishment 
of  His  throne.^^  To  many  an  ordinary  spectator,  the  world 
seems  only  the  theatre  of  man^s  labour  and  suffering.  He 
passes  through  it  as  he  might  through  one  of  the  arsenals  of 
ancient  Greece  or  Rome,  where  indeed  great  works  were 
wrought,  but  where  the  hand  of  the  workman  was  always  as 
visible  as  the  result  produced.  A  more  thoughtful  man 
might  see  proofs  of  some  unknown  power,  just  as  in  an  arsenal 
of  our  day,  works,  compared  to  w^hich  the  fabled  labours  of 
giants  and  cyclops  were  as  child's  play,  are  hourly  performed 
by  the  stroke  of  huge  hammers  welding  vast  masses  of  glowing 
metal,  while  nothing  is  seen  to  cause  or  explain  their  motion. 
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All  this  18  understood  "by  one  wlio  has  once  been  allowed  to 
see  at  work  the  engine  itself  which  sets  all  in  motion.  So 
does  the  Old  Testament  history  unveil  to  the  eye  of  faith 
the  hidden  causes,  not  only  of  the  Jewish  history,  but  of  the 
great  events  of  secular  history.  All  that  seemed  before  only 
results  without  cause,  is  seen  to  be  fully  accounted  for ;  not  that 
we  can  always  understand  the  ends  which  the  Almighty  worker 
designs  to  accomplish,  or  the  means  by  which  He  is  accom- 
plishing them,  but  everywhere  faith  sees  the  operation  of 
Almighty  power  directed  by  infinite  wisdom  and  love,  and, 
while  able  to  understand  much,  it  is  willing  to  await  in 
reverent  adoration  the  development  of  that  which  as  yet  is 
beyond  its  comprehension.  It  sees  that  the  history  of  other 
nations  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
not  so  much  by  the  character  of  the  events  which  it  records  (for 
the  extraordinary  manifestations  of  Divine  power  were  chiefly 
confined  to  a  few  special  periods),  as  to  the  principle  and 
spirit  in  which  it  has  been  written,  and  that  secular  history 
viewed  by  eyes  supematurally  enlightened  assumes  cne  same 
appearance. 

In  fact  it  is  not  difficult  to  write  a  history  of  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon  and  their  successors  down  to  the  fall  of  the 
Hebrew  monarchy,  which  sounds  very  much  like  that  of  any 
other  Oriental  kingdom.  The  thing  has  been  done  of  late 
years,  both  in  Germany  and  in  England.  It  was  by  this  that 
Dean  Milman,  many  years  ago,  so  greatly  shocked  the  more 
religious  portion  of  English  readers.  Nor  were  they  shocked 
without  cause ;  for  his  was  a  history  of  the  Jews,  from  which, 
as  far  as  possible.  Almighty  God  was  left  out,  while  the 
characteristic  of  the  inspired  narrative  is,  that  it  is  a  record 
not  so  much  of  the  doings  of  men  as  of  the  great  acts  of  God 
by  man  and  among  men.  Only  Dean  Milman  was  more  con- 
sistent than  those  who  condemned  him.  He  was  right  in  per- 
ceiving that  the  greater  part  of  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  not 
materially  difierent  from  that  of  other  nations.  But  ho  wont 
on  to  infer  that,  therefore,  we  may  leave  God  out  of  sight  in 
judging  of  Jewish  history,  as  we  do  in  that  of  other  nations, 
instead  of  learning  from  the  example  of  the  Jews  that  in  every 
age  God  is  as  certainly  working  among  every  nation.  That 
by  which  he  ofiended  religious  Protestants  was  the  application 
of  their  own  ordinary  principles  to  the  one  history  in  which 
they  had  been  taught  from  childhood  to  see  and  acknowledge 
witii  exceptional  reverence  the  working  of  Almighty  God  in 
the  afeirs  of  the  world. 

This  it  is  which  gives  its  peculiar  character  to  many  of  the 
chronicles  of  the  middle  ages.     It  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
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that  the  writers  see  no  broad  distinction  between  the  history  of 
the  nations  and  times  of  which  they  are  writing  and  that  of 
the  ancient  people  of  God.  And  hence  in  their  annals  we 
have  far  more  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  than  was  possible  to  any  ancient  author.  For 
with  all  their  ignorance  of  physical  causes,  which  led  them 
into  many  mistakes,  their  main  principles  were  both  true  and 
vitally  important,  and  were  wholly  unknown  to  Thucydides 
and  Tacitus.  But  the  circumstances  of  their  times  made  it  im- 
possible that  they  should  survey  the  extensive  range  of  facts 
which  lies  before  a  modern  historian.  In  many  instances  also 
they  were  led  by  the  imperfect  state  of  physical  science  to 
attribute  to  a  supernatural  interference  of  God  in  the  world 
things  which  wo  are  now  able  to  refer  to  natui'al  causes.  That 
(lod  has  before  now  interfered  with  the  course  of  nature  which 
He  has  established  in  the  world,  and  may  whenever  He  pleases 
so  interfere  again,  these  were  to  them  first  principles.  And 
so  far  they  reasoned  truly  and  justly,  although  their  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  other  branches  of  human  knowledge  some- 
times lod  them  to  apply  amiss  their  true  principle.  Their 
minds  were  so  much  accustomed  to  dwell  upon  the  thought  of 
God,  and  upon  His  acts  in  the  world,  that  they  were  always 
prepared  to  see  and  hear  Him  everywhere,  and  in  every  event. 
When  they  heard  of  any  event  supposed  to  be  supernatural,  they 
might  be  awestruck  and  impressed,  but  could  not  bo  said  to 
be  surprised ;  and  hence,  no  doubt,  they  sometimes  accepted 
as  supernatural,  events  which,  if  examined  by  a  shrewd  man  who 
starts  with  the  first  principle  that  nothing  supernatural  can  really 
have  taken  place,  could  have  been  otherwise  explained.  Be- 
sides, their  comparative  unacquaintance  with  physical  science 
led  them  into  errors  in  accounting  for  and  even  in  observing 
those  which  they  themselves  did  not  imagine  to  be  super- 
natural. But  their  first  principles  were  true.  And  the  modem 
who  assumes,  whether  explicitly  or  implicitly,  that  the  course 
of  the  world  is  modified  and  governed  only  by  the  passions 
and  deeds  of  man  is  in  his  first  principles  fundamentally 
wrong.  They  fell  into  accidental  error;  he  cannot  be  more 
than  accidentally  right. 
Our  autlior  says  : — 

In  the  luiddlo  agen,  and  notably  in  the  thirteenth  century,  there  were 
minds  whicli  have  left  us  inipcrLshuble  inemoiiiils  of  themselves,  and  whidi 
would  have  taken  the  largest  and  most  philosophical  view  of  histoiy  bad  tlie 
materials  existed  ready  to  their  hand.  C'Onceive,  for  instance,  a  histocy  from 
the  luminous  mind  of  S.  Thomas  with  the  stores  of  modem  knowledge  at  his 
command.  But  the  invention  of  printing,  one  of  the  turning-points  of  the 
human  race,  was  first  to  take  place,  and  then  on  that  soil  of  the  mjddls  agps. 
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so  long  prepared  and  fertilized  by  so  patient  a  toil,  a  mighty  harvest  was  to 
spring  up.  Among  the  first  fruits  of  labours  so  often  depreciated  by  those 
who  have  profited  by  them,  and  in  the  land  of  children  who  despise  their 
sires,  we  find  the  proper  alliance  of  philosophy  with  history.  Then  at  length 
the  province  of  the  historian  is  seen  to  consist,  not  merely  in  the  just,  accurate, 
and  lively  narrative  of  facts,  but  in  the  exhibition  of  cause  and  effect. 
"What  do  we  now  expect  in  history  ?"  says  M.  de  Barante,  and  he  replies, 
"  Solid  instruction  and  complete  knowledge  of  things  ;  moral  lessons,  political 
counsels  ;  comparison  with  the  present,  and  the  general  knowledge  of  facts." 
Even  in  the  age  of  Tacitus,  the  most  philosophic  of  ancient  historians,  no 
individual  ability  could  secure  all  such  powers  (p.  12). 

Thus  philosophical  history  is  one  of  the  results  of  Chris- 
tianity, Professor  Max  MiUler  makes  a  similar  remark  with 
regard  to  his  own  favourite  study  of  ethnology.  Before 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  he  says,  no  man,  not  even  the  greatest 
minds,  ever  thought  of  tracing  the  genealogy  of  nations  by 
their  languages,  because  they  did  not  know  the  unity  of  the 
human  race.  The  unity  of  mankind  is  naturally  connected  in 
the  order  of  ideas  with  the  unity  of  God.  Those  who  wor- 
shipped many  gods,  and  believed  that  each  race  and  nation  had 
its  own  tutelary  divinity,  not  unnaturally  regarded  each  nation 
as  a  separate  race.  So  far  was  this  feeling  carried  by  the 
most  civilized  races  of  the  old  world,  that  they  thought  it  a 
profanation  that  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  one  race  should  be 
offered  by  a  priest  not  sprung  from  that  race.  The  most  mode- 
rate and  popular  of  the  Roman  patricians  rejected  the  demand 
of  the  plehs  to  be  admitted  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state, 
not  as  politically  dangerous,  but  as  profane.  The  Roman 
consul,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  was  the  priest  of  the  Capitoline 
Jove,  to  whom,  on  certain  solemn  occasions,  he  had  to  offer 
sacrifice.  It  would  be  a  pollution  that  a  plebeian,  not  sprung 
from  any  of  the  tribes  of  Romulus,  should  presume  to  offer 
that  sacrifice.  In  fact,  the  consulship  would  hardly  have  been 
thrown  open  to  the  jplebs  until  the  long-continued  habit  of  inter- 
marriage had  welded  the  two  portions  of  the  Roman  people  so 
completely  into  one  that  the  plebeian  began,  at  last,  to  be 
regarded  as  of  the  same  blood  with  the  Furii,  the  Comelii,  and 
the  Julii.  The  first  measure  by  which  the  tribunes  commenced 
their  attack  upon  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  great  houses 
was  wisely  chosen;  it  was  the  Canuleianlaw,by  which  marriages 
between  the  two  orders  were  made  legal  and  valid.  Before 
that,  patricians  and  plebeians  were  two  nations  living  in  one  city, 
and,  according  to  the  universal  opinion  of  the  ancient  world, 
this  impUed  that  they  had  different  gods,  different  priests,  a 
different  ritual,  and  different  temples.  But  the  day  of  Pentecost 
blended  all  nations  into  a  new  unity — the  unity  of  the  body  of 
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Christ ;  and  its  first  efiect  was,  that  the  preachers  of  the  new 
law  proclaimed  everywhere,  that  ''God  had  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men,  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth." 
The  professor  points  out  what  curiously  completes  the  analogy 
between  the  two  cases,  that  while  Christianity,  by  collecting 
into  one  church  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  by  teaching 
their  original  unity,  naturally  suggested  the  idea  that  all  their 
different  languages  had  some  common  origin,  any  satisfactory 
investigation  of  the  subject  was  long  delayed  by  the  unfounded 
notion  that  the  Hebrew  must  needs  be  the  root  from  which 
they  all  sprung.  Thus,  in  both  cases,  the  germ  of  studies,  whoso 
development  was  delayed  for  ages  by  the  imperfection  of 
human  knowledge,  appears  to  have  been  contained  in  the 
revelation  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

It  is  important  to  bring  these  considerations  into  prominence, 
because  the  knowledge  wbich  would  never  have  existed  without 
Christianity,  is,  in  many  cases,  retained  by  men  who  forget  or 
deny  the  faith  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  it.  ^  Our  author 
draws  comparison  between  Tacitus  and  Gibbon  (page  14). 

The  world  of  thought  in  which  we  live,  is,  after  all,  formed  by  Christianity. 
Modem  Europe  is  a  relic  of  Christendoin,  the  virtue  of  which  is  not  gone  out 
of  it.  Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  III.  have  ruled  over  generations  which  hare 
ignored  them ;  have  given  breadth  to  minds  which  condemned  their  benefactors 
as  guilty  of  narrow  priestcraft,  and  derided  the  work  of  those  benefactors  as 
nn  exploded  theory.  Let  us  take  an  example  in  what  is,  morally,  perhaps  the 
worst  and  most  shocking  ^x^riod  of  the  last  three  centuries, — the  thirty  years 
preceding  the  gre^t  French  revolution.  We  shall  see  tliat  at  this  time  even 
minds  which  had  rejected,  with  all  the  firmness  of  a  rejirobate  will,  the  re- 
generating influence  of  Cliristianity,  could  not  emancipate  themselves  iiom 
the  virtue  of  the  atmosphere  which  they  had  breathed.  They  are  im- 
measurably greater  than  they  would  have  been  in  pagan  times,  by  the  force  of 
that  faith  which  they  misrepresented  and  repudiated.  To  prove  the  truth  of 
my  words,  compare  for  a  moment  the  great  artist  who  drew  Tiberius  and 
Domitian  and  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  flrst  century,  with  him  who  wrote  of 
its  decline  and  fall  in  the  second  and  succeeding  centuries.  How  far  wider 
a  grasp  of  thought,  how  far  more  manifold  an  experience,  combined  with 
philosophic  purposes,  in  Gibbon  than  in  Tacitus.  He  has  a  standard  within 
him  by  which  he  can  measure  the  nations  as  they  come  in  long  procession 
before  him.  In  that  vast  and  wondrous  drama  of  the  Antouines  and  Constan- 
tine,  Athanasius  and  Leo,  Justinian  and  Charlemagne,  Mahomet,  Zen^iis 
Khan,  and  Timour,  Jerusalem  and  Mecca,  Rome  and  Constantinople,  what 
stores  of  thought  are  laid  up — ^what  a  train  of  philosophic  induction  exhibited  ! 
How  much  larger  is  this  world  become  than  that  which  trembled  at  GaBsar ! 
The  very  apostate  profits  by  the  light  which  has  shone  on  Thabor,  and  the  blood 
which  has  flowed  on  Calvary.  He  is  a  greater  historian  than  his  heathen  pie- 
decessor,  because  he  lives  in  a  society  to  which  the  God  whom  he  hai  abaa- 
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doned  has  disclosed  the  depth  of  its  being,  the  laws  of  its  course,  the  importance 
of  its  present,  the  price  of  its  futurity. 

A  very  little  thought  will  show  that,  constituted  as  man^s 
nature  is,  this  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  Man  differs 
from  the  inferior  animals  in  that  he  is  richly  endowed  with 
faculties  which,  until  they  have  been  developed  by  education, 
he  can  never  use,  and  appreciates  and  embraces  truths,  when 
they  have  been  set  before  him,  which  he  could  never  have 
discovered  unassisted.  This  is  the  most  obvious  distinction 
between  reason  and  instinct.  The  caterpillar,  hatched  from  an 
egg  dropped  by  a  parent  whom  it  never  saw,  knows  at  once 
what  food  and  what  habits  are  necessary  for  its  new  life. 
Weeks  pass  away,  and  its  first  skin  begins  to  die :  but  (as  if  it 
had  been  fully  instructed  in  what  has  to  be  done)  it  draws  its 
body  out  of  it  as  from  a  glove,  and  comes  forth  in  a  new  one. 
A  few  weeks  later  it  forsakes  the  food  which  has  hitherto  been 
necessary  for  its  life,  and  buries  itself  in  the  earth,  which  up  to 
that  very  day  would  have  been  certain  death.  There  a  mysterious 
change  passes  upon  it,  and  it  lies  as  if  dead  till  the  time  for 
another  change  approaches.  It  then  gradually  works  its  way 
to  the  surface,  and  comes  out  a  butterfly  or  a  moth.  It  is  now 
indifferent  to  the  plants,  which  in  its  former  state  were  neces- 
sary to  its  existence ;  but  yet  it  chooses  those  plants  on  which 
to  deposit  its  eggs.  We  are  so  apt  to  delude  ourselves  with 
the  notion  that  we  understand  everything  to  which  we  give  a 
name,  that  ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hundred  seem  to  think 
they  account  for  this  marvellous  power  of  the  inferior  animals 
to  act  exactly  right  under  circumstances  so  strangely  changed, 
by  calling  it  "  instinct.^^  But,  in  truth,  why  or  how  the 
creature  does  what  it  does,  we  no  more  know  when  we  have 
called  it ''  instinct,^^  than  we  did  before.  All  we  can  suppose  is 
that  as  the  Creator  has  left  none  of  His  creatures  destitute  of 
the  kind  and  degree  of  knowledge  necessary  to  enable  it 
to  discharge  its  appointed  oflSce  in  creation,  the  appetites 
and  desires  of  the  insect  are  modified  from  time  to  time  in 
the  different  stages  of  its  existence,  so  that  they  impel  it 
exactly  to  the  course  necessary  for  it  to  take,  with  much  greater 
certainty  than  if  it  understood  what  the  result  was  to  be. 
How  different  is  the  case  of  man.  Not  only  is  he  a  free 
agent,  and  therefore  to  be  guided  by  reason,  not  by  mere 
propensity,  but  neither  reason  nor  speech,  nor  indeed  life  it- 
self, could  be  preserved  or  made  of  any  use  except  by  means 
of  training  and  education  received  from  others.  A  man  left  to 
shift  for  himself  like  the  animal  whose  changes  we  have  been 
tracing,  would  die  at  each  state  of  his  existence  for  want  of 
some  one  to  teach  him  what  must  be  done  for  his  preservation. 
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This  same  training  is  equally  necessary  for  his  physical,  intel- 
lectual^ and  moral  and  spiritual  life.  But  he  is  bo  constituted 
that  the  different  things  needful  for  him  to  know  for  each  of 
these  purposes  approve  themselves  to  him  as  soon  as  they 
are  presented  to  his  mind  from  without ;  and  the  things  which 
thus  approve  themselves,  although  he  could  never  have  dis- 
covered them,  we  truly  call  natural  to  man,  because  no  external 
teaching  would  have  made  him  capable  of  learning  them  unless 
the  faculty  had  been  as  much  a  part  of  his  original  constitution 
as  the  unreasoning  desires  which  wo  call  instinct  are  part  of 
the  constitution  of  brutes.  And  therefore,  when  once  developed 
by  education,  they  remain  a  part  of  the  man,  even  when  he 
casts  away  from  liiui  those  teachers  by  whom  they  were  deve- 
loped. Nero  would  never  have  learnt  the  use  of  speech  if  he 
had  not  cauglit  it  from  his  mother  j  yet  when  ho  used  it  to 
order  her  murder  he  did  not  lose  what  she  had  taught  him, 
because  it  was  a  part  of  his  nature.  And  so  of  higher  powers, 
tlie  result  of  a  superior  training.  Principles  which  men  would 
never  have  known  without  Christian  training,  are  retained 
when  Christianity  itself  is  rejected,  because  they  are  part  of 
the  spiritual  endowment  given  to  man  by  his  Creator,  although 
without  training  he  would  never  have  been  able  to  develop 
them.  His  rejection  of  Christianity  results  from  an  evil  will. 
The  parts  of  Christian  teaching  against  which  that  will  does 
not  rebel,  he  calls  and  believes  to  be  the  lessons  of  his  natural 
reason,  although  the  experience  of  tho  greatest  and  wisest 
heathen  shows  that  his  unassisted  natural  faculties  never  would 
have  discovered  them. 

Nor  is  this  true  only  of  individuals.  Nations  trained  for 
many  generations  in  Christian  faith  have  before  now  fallen 
away  from  Christianity.  But  it  does  not  seem  that  they  are 
able  to  reduce  themselves  to  the  level  of  heathen  nations  in 
their  moral  standard,  their  perception  and  appreciation  of  good 
and  evil,  justice  and  wi'ong,  or  of  the  nature  and  destinies  of 
the  human  race.  In  some  respects  they  are  morally  much 
worse  than  heathen.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  in  these 
points  they  can  sink  so  low,  because  their  nature,  fallen  though 
it  be,  approves  and  accepts  some  of  the  truths  taught  it  by 
Christianity.  Hence,  in  order  to  judge  what  man  can  or  can- 
not do  without  the  revelation  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  we  mast 
examine  him  in  nations  to  which  the  faith  has  never  been  given, 
rather  than  in  those  which  have  rejected  it.  Unhappily,  there 
are  at  this  moment  parts  of  Europe  in  which  the  belief  in 
the  supernatural  seems  wanting.  An  intelligent  correspon- 
dent of  the  2^hncs  a  year  ago  described  such  a  state  of  things 
as  existing  in  parts  of  Northern  Gei^nany  and  Scandinf^vi^. 
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The  popalation  believes  nothing,  and  practises  no  religion. 
Public  worship  is  deserted,  not  because  the  people  have 
devised  any  new  heresy  of  their  own  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  man  should  approach  God,  but  because  they  have 
ceased  to  trouble  themselves  about  the  matter  at  all. 
Lutheranism  is  dead  and  gone ;  but  nothing  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  it.  The  intelligent  Protestant  writer  was  sur- 
prised  to  find  a  population  thus  wholly  without  religion 
orderly  and  well-behaved,  hard-working,  and  by  no  means 
forgetful  of  social  duties.  The  phenomenon  is,  no  doubt, 
remarkable  j  but  it  is  by  no  means  without  example.  Many 
parishes  (we  fear  considerable  districts)  in  France  are  substan- 
tially in  the  same  state.  The  peasantry  are  sober,  industrious, 
and  orderly,  to  a  degree  unknown  in  England.  They  reap 
the  temporal  fruits  of  these  good  qualities  in  a  general  pros- 
perity equally  unknown  here.  They  are  saving  to  a  degree 
almost  incredible,  so  that  it  is  a  matter  of  ordinary  experience 
that  a  peasant  who  began  life  ^vith  nothing  except  his  bodily 
strength,  leaves  behind  him  several  hundreds,  not  unfrequently 
some  thousands  of  pounds  sterling.  But  in  this  same  district 
whole  villages  are  so  absolutely  without  religion,  that,  although 
there  is  not  one  person  for  many  miles  who  calls  himself  a 
Protestant,  the  churches  are  almost  absolutely  deserted,  and 
the  cures  (generally  good  and  zealous  men)  are  reduced  almost 
to  inactivity  by  absolute  despair.  Some  give  themselves  up 
to  prayer,  seeing  nothing  else  that  they  can  do ;  some  will  say 
that  they  are  not  wholly  without  encouragement,  because,  after 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  labour,  they  have  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing four  or  five  persons  to  seek  the  benefit  of  the  sacraments 
out  of  a  population  of  as  many  hundreds,  among  whom  when 
they  came  there  was  not  one  such  person  to  be  found.* 


*  It  should  be  observed  that  the  morality  said  to  exist  in  those  parts 
of  France  which  have  so  nearly  lost  the  faith  is  not  Catholic  morality  ; 
in  fact  the  population  in  those  districts  is  decreasing,  and  that  Mt  is 
universally  admitted)  from  immorality.  It  should  also  be  rememocrcd 
that  there  is  a  most  marked  contrast  between  these  districts  and  those 
Lutheran  districts  of  which  the  Times  spoke  ;  in  the  latter,  Lutheranism 
has  died  out  of  itself.  In  the  worst  districts  of  France,  the  Catholic 
religion  has  not  died  out,  but  has  been  displaced  by  a  systematic  infidel  edu- 
cation inflicted  on  the  people  by  a  godless  govenmient.  Lastly,  even  where 
things  are  the  worst,  there  are  a  iQ^  m  each  generation  who,  in  the 
midst  of  a  godless  population,  turn  out  saints,  really  worthy  of  that  name. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  mission  is  preached  in  any  village  without  some  such 
being  rescued  from  the  corrupt  mass  around  them.  Nothing,  in  fact,  can  more 
strongly  mark  the  contrast  oetween  the  Catholic  religion  and  Lutheranism. 
The  subject  is  fiur  too  large  to  be  discussed  here,  but  we  have  suggested  these 
CODsiiieTations  to  avoid  misconceptions  of  our  meaning. 
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Appalling  as  is  this  state  of  things^  the  natural  virtues  (such 
as  they  are)  of  populations  which  have  thus  lost  faith  are 
themselves  the  remains  of  Christianity.  History  gives  us  no 
trace  of  any  people  in  such  a  state  except  those  who  have 
once  been  Christians.  For  instance,  iu  all  others^  however 
civilized,  slavery  has  boon  established  both  by  law  and  prac- 
tice ;  no  one  of  them  has  been  without  divorce ;  infanticide 
has  been  allowed  and  practised.  Nowhere  has  the  unity  of 
man's  nature  been  acknowledged,  and,  what  follows  from  that, 
the  duties  owing  to  him  as  man,  not  merely  as  fellow  countiy- 
man.  And  hence,  nowhere  has  there  existed  what  we  call  tne 
law  of  nations,  a  rule  which  limits  the  conduct  of  men,  not 
only  towards  those  of  other  nations,  but,  what  is  much  more, 
towards  those  with  whom  they  are  in  a  state  of  war,  or  whom 
they  have  conquered.  In  the  most  civilized  times  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  no  rights  were  recognized  iu  such  foreigners. 
All  these  things  are  the  legitimate  progeny  of  Christianity,  and 
of  Christianity  alone,  although  they  are  now  accepted  as  natural 
principles  by  nations  by  whom,  but  for  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
they  would  never  have  been  heard  of. 

We  have  enlarged  upon  this  point  because,  not  only  in  what 
he  says  of  Gibbon,  but  in  many  parts  of  his  subsequent  chap- 
ters, Mr.  Allies  attributes  to  the  influence  of  Christianity 
things  which  a  superficial  observer  may  attribute  rather  to 
some  generfil  progress  in  the  world  towards  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion. We  shall  see  instances  of  this  as  we  proceed.  We  are 
satisfied  that  the  objection  is  utterly  unfounded.  We  see  no 
reason  to  believe  that  without  Christianity  any  higher  or  better 
civilization  than  that  of  Rome  under  Augustus  and  Athens 
under  Pericles  would  ever  have  been  attained.  That  those 
who  lived  under  that  state,  so  far  from  expecting  any  ''  pro- 
gress,''  believed  that  the  world  was  getting  worse  and  worse, 
and  that  there  remained  no  hope  of  improvement,  nor  any 
principles  from  which  it  could  possibly  arise,  is  most  certain. 
Nor  do  we  believe  that  those  who  thus  judged  of  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  world  were  mistaken,  although  by  a  stupen- 
dous interference  of  the  Creator  with  the  course  of  nature,  an 
improvement  actually  took  place. 

The  philosophy  of  history  then  sifts  and  arranges  the  fSMsts 
which  it  records,  and  judges  of  them  by  fixed  and  eternal 
principle  of  right  and  wrong,  drawing  from  the  past  lessons 
of  wisdom  and  virtue  for  the  future.  It  will  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection,  as  the  range  of  facts  in- 
vestigated becomes  wider,  and  as  the  principles  by  which  they 
are  judged  are  more  absolutely  true,  and  applied  more  correctlYj 
more  practically,   and   more    universally.     Hence,  it  womd 
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never  have  existed  without  Christianity,  and  although  in  Chris- 
tian nations  it  is  found  in  men  partially  or  wholly  unworthy  of 
the  Christian  name,  but  who  retain  many  ideas  and  pri^iciples 
derived  from  Christianity  alone,  yet  even  in  them  it  is  exercised 
imperfectly  in  proportion  as  they  are  less  and  less  Christian. 
Mr.  AUies  thus  compares  Tacitus  and  S.  Augustine — 

The  atmosphere  of  Tacitus  and  the  lurid  glare  of  his  Rome  compared  with 
S.  Augustine's  world,  are  like  the  shades  in  which  Achilles  deplored  the  loss 
of  life  contrasted  with  a  landscape  bathed  in  the  morning  light  of  a  southern 
sun.  Yet  how  much  more  of  material  misery  was  there  in  the  time  of  S. 
Augustine  than  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  !  In  spite  of  the  excesses  in  which  the 
emperors  might  indulge  within  the  walls  of  their  palace  or  of  Rome,  the  fair 
fabric  of  civilization  filled  the  whole  Roman  world,  the  great  Empire  was  in 
peace,  and  its  multitude  of  nations  were  brethren.  Countries  which  now 
form  great  kingdoms  of  themselves,  were  then  tranquil  members  of  one  body 
politic.  Men  could  travel  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  Syria,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Greece,  round  to  Italy  again,  and  find  a  rich  smiling  land  covered 
by  prosperous  cities,  enjoying  the  same  laws  and  institutions,  and  possessed 
in  peace  by  its  children.  In  S.  Augustine's  time  all  had  been  changed  ;  on 
many  of  these  coasts  a  ruthless,  uncivilized,  unbelieving,  or  misbelieving 
enemy  had  descended.  Through  the  whole  Empire  there  was  a  feeling  of 
insecurity,  a  cry  of  helplessness,  and  a  trembling  at  what  was  to  come.  Yet 
in  the  pages  of  the  two  writers,  the  contrast  is  in  the  inverse  ratio.  In  the 
Pagan,  everything  seems  borne  on  by  an  iron  fate,  which  tramples  upon  the 
free  will  of  man,  and  overwhelms  the  virtuous  before  the  wicked.  In  the 
Christian,  order  shines  in  the  midst  of  destruction,  and  mercy  dispenses  the 
severest  humiliations.  It  was  the  symbol  of  the  coming  age.  And  so  that 
great  picture  of  the  Doctor,  Saint,  and  Philosopher,  laid  hold  of  the  minds 
of  men  during  those  centuries  of  violence  which  followed,  and  in  which 
peace  and  justice,  so  far  from  embracing  each  other,  seemed  to  have  deserted 
the  earth.  And  in  modem  times  a  great  genius  has  seized  upon  it,  and 
developed  it  in  the  discourse  on  Universal  History.  Bossuet  is  worthy  to 
receive  the  torch  from  S.  Augustine.  Scarcely  could  a  more  majestic  voice, 
or  a  more  philosophic  spirit  set  forth  the  double  succession  of  empire  and 
of  religion,  or  exhibit  the  tissue  wrought  by  Divine  Providence,  human  free 
will,  and  the  permitted  power  of  evil. 

After  this  estimate  of  S.  Augustine^  he  speaks  of — 

A  living  author, — at  once  statesman,  orator,  philosopher,  and  historian  of 
the  highest  rank,  who  has  given  us,  on  a  less  extensive  scale,  a  philosophy 
of  history  in  its  most  finished  and  amiable  form.  The  very  attempt  on  the 
part  of  M.  Guizot  to  draw  out  a  picture  of  civilization  during  fourteen  hundred 
years,  and  to  depict,  amongst  that  immense  and  ever-changing  period,  the 
course  of  society  in  so  many  countries,  indicates  no  ordinary  power  ;  and  the 
partial  fulfilment  of  the  design  may  be  said  to  have  elevated  the  philosophy 
of  history  into  a  science.  In  this  work  may  be  found  the  most  important 
rules  of  the  science  accurately  stated ;  but  the  work  itself  is  the  best  example 
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of  philosophic  method  and  artistic  execution,  united  to  illiutrate  a  complex 
suhjcct.  A  careful  study  of  original  authorities,  a  patient  induction  of  fieicts, 
a  cautious  generalization,  the  philosophic  eye  to  detect  analogies,  the 
pa  interns  power  to  group  results,  and,  above  all,  a  unity  of  conception  which 
no  multiplicity  of  details  can  embarrass  ;  these  are  some  of  the  main  qualifi- 
cations for  a  philosophy  of  history  which  I  should  deduce  from  these  works. 
Yet,  while  the  action  of  Providence  and  tliat  of  human  free  will  are  carefdlly 
and  beautifully  brought  out,  while  both  may  be  said  to  be  points  of  predilec- 
tion with  the  nuthor,  he  has  not  alluded,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  the  great  evil 
spirit  and  his  personal  operation.  Strong  as  he  is,  he  has  been  apparently  too 
weak  to  boar  the  scoff  of  mo<lem  infidelity — "  he  believes  in  the  Devil" — 
unless,  indeed,  the  cause  of  this  lies  deeper,  and  belongs  to  his  philosophy ; 
for  if  there  be  one  subject  out  of  which  eclecticism  can  pick  nothing  to  its 
taste,  it  would  be  the  permitted  operation  of  the  great  Mien  spirit.  Nor  will 
the  warmest  admiration  of  his  genius  be  mistaken  for  a  concurrence  in  all  his 
judgments.  I  presume  not  to  say  how  far  such  an  author  is  sometimes,  in 
spite  of  himself,  unjust,  from  the  point  of  view  at  which  he  draws  hia 
picture.  Whether,  and  how  far,  he  be  an  eclectic  philosopher,  let  othen 
decide.  It  would  be  grievous  to  feel  it  true  of  such  a  mind ;  for  it  is  the 
original  sin  of  that  pliilosophy  to  make  the  imiverse  rotate  round  itBel£ 
Qrcat  Ls  its  complacency  in  its  own  conclusions,  but  there  nms  through 
them  one  mistake — to  fancy  itself  in  the  place  of  Grod  (p.  31). 

Those  who  have  ever  made  the  attempt  to  analyze  in  a  few 
lines  the  genius  of  a  great  writer  will  best  be  able  to  estimate 
the  combination  of  keen  intellect,  patient  thought^  and  scm- 
pnlons  candour  in  this  criticism.  We  must  not  deny  oarselyes 
one  more  quotation  : — 

S.  Augustine,  Bossuet,  Guizot,  Babuez,  Schlegel:  I  have  taken  these 
names  not  to  oxhjiust  but  to  illustmt<»  the  subject  Here  we  have  the 
ancient  and  the  modem  society,  Afiica  nnd  France,  Spain  and  Germany,  and 
the  Christian  mind  in  each,  thrown  upon  the  facts  of  history.  They  point 
out,  I  think,  sufliciontly  a  conmion  result.  But  amid  the  founders  of  a  new 
science  who  shall  represent  our  own  country  ?  Can  I  hesitate,  or  can  I 
venture,  in  this  place  and  company  [  i.  e.  before  the  Catholic  University  of 
Dublin,  in  the  chair  of  which  this  lecture  was  delivered]  to  mention  the  hand 
which  hns  directed  the  scattered  niys  of  light  from  so  many  sources  on  the 
wil<l  children  of  Centml  Asia,  and  produced  the  Turk  before  us  in  his  im- 
tameable  ferocity — the  outcast  of  the  human  race,  before  whom  earth  hoself 
ceases  to  be  a  mother — by  whom  man's  blood  has  ever  been  shed  like  water, 
woman's  honour  counted  as  the  vilest  of  tilings,  nature's  most  sacred  laws 
publicly  and  avowedly  outraged, — has  produced  him  before  us  for  the 
abhorrence  of  mankind,  the  infamy  of  nations  1  To  sketch  the  intrinuc 
character  of  barbarism  and  civilization,  and  out  of  common  historical  details, 
travel,  and  observation  to  show  the  ineffaceable  stamp  of  race  and  tribe, 
reproducing  itself  through  the  long  series  of  ages,  surely  expresses  the  idea 
which  we  mean  by  the  philosophy  of  history  (p.  33). 
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We  have  given  a  disproportionate  space  to  this  inangnral 
lecture,  both  for  its  intrinsic  importance  and  because  it  gives 
a  shadow  of  the  whole  plan  of  Mr.  Allies^s  work,  both 
that  part  which  lies  before  us  and  that  which  remains  to  be 
published ;  for  the  volume  before  us  is  ''  only  a  portion,  perhaps 
about  a  fourth,  of  the  author^s  design/'  In  the  six  lectures 
which  it  contains,  he  gives  us  an  estimate,  first,  of  the  physical 
and  political  condition  of  the  Roman  empire  in  its  palmy  days  ; 
then,  of  the  force  by  which  it  pleased  God  to  constitute 
the  new  creation  in  the  midst  of  it.  In  the  last  four  lectures 
he  compares  the  vital  principles  of  these  two  vast  social 
organizations— the  heathen  and  the  Christian,— first  in  a  re- 
presentative  man  of  each  class,  then  in  the  efiects  produced 
upon  society  at  large  by  the  influence  of  each ;  then  in  the 
primary  relation  of  man  to  woman  in  marriage;  and,  lastly, 
in  the  virginal  state ;  although  under  this  last  head  there  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  a  comparison,  as  heathen  society  has 
simply  nothing  to  set  against  that  wonderful  creation  of 
Christianity, — holy  virginity. 

We  know  not  where  we  have  met  any  painting  of  the 
Roman  empire  so  striking  as  that  contained  in  the  first  lecture. 
Of  the  multitude  of  Englishmen  who  read  more  or  less  of 
the  classical  Latin  authors,  a  very  small  proportion  have  ever 
paid  any  attention  to  the  Roman  empire,  as  it  is  displayed 
by  Tacitus  and  Juvenal.  This  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
grace  and  eloquence  of  Livy  and  Cicero,  much  rather 
than  of  any  strong  preference  for  republican  institutions. 
Indeed  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  vast  influ- 
ence which  Roman  republicanism  exercises  in  France  com- 
pared with  England.  Nor  is  it  diflScult  to  account  for  this. 
France,  except  to  a  limited  degree  under  the  monarchy  of  July, 
has  never  enjoyed  constitutional  liberty.  The  Frenchman, 
therefore,  who  dreams  of  liberty  at  all,  places  his  dreamland  in  a 
Roman  republic.  Boys  who  in  England  would  rant  about  John 
Hampden  are  found  in  France  ranting  about  Junius  Brutus. 
For  what  the  Englishman  means  when  he  talks  about  liberty 
is  '^English  liberty,^'  the  Frenchman  means  the  Roman 
repubUc.  So  much  has  this  been  the  case,  that  even  in 
America  the  war  of  independence  began,  not  in  any  aspiration 
after  a  republic,  but  for  the  rights  of  English  subjects.  The 
sword  had  been  drawn  for  a  year  before  the  colonies  claimed 
independence,  and  very  shortly  before,  Washington  had  de- 
clared that  ^^  there  was  no  thought  of  separation,  only  of 
English  liberty .''  What  proves  that  these  were  not  mere 
words  was,  that  even  after  independence  had  been  achieved, 
the  leaders,  who  met  in  congress,  agreed  almost  to  a  man  in 
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expressing  their  preference  for  "  an  English  conBtitntion/'  if 
circumstances  had  placed  it  within  their  reach.  All  the  world 
knows  that  Franco  became  a  republic  chiefly  because  Borne  in 
her  palmy  days  had  been  so  called;  nay^  to  this  hour  all  the  terms 
adopted  by  the  revolutionary  party  have  been  borrowed  from 
classical  times.  Such  was  the  term  "  Citizen,''  so  appropriate  to 
a  people  whose  boast  was  that  they  were  free  of  a  city  which  had 
conquered  the  worlds  so  absurd  as  denoting  the  members  of  a 
great  nation  in  which  not  oven  centuries  of  extreme  centraliza- 
tion have  prevented  political  rights  from  being  exercised  by 
each  man  in  his  own  province.  Such,  again,  was  that  inunda- 
tion of  pagan  names  which  the  revolutionary  times  substituted 
for  those  of  the  saints,  and  which  are  still  characteristic  of 
France, — Camille,  Emile,  Antonine,  and  eren  Brute  and  Ti- 
moleon.  This  we  take  to  be  one  great  reason  why  many  sen- 
sible persons  in  France  are  so  greatly  afraid  of  classical  studies 
in  schools  and  colleges.  They  say  that  they  turn  the  heads  of 
boys,  especially  French  boys.  It  is  highly  characterisctic  of 
the  man,  that  the  officers  of  the  House  of  Commons^  who 
made  forcible  entry  into  the  house  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
when  he  was  committed  by  order  of  the  House,  found  him 
reading  with  his  little  son,  not  Plutarch's  life  of  Brutus  or 
Cato,  as  would  assuredly  have  been  the  case  with  a  French- 
man, but  "  Magna  Charta."  He  was  not  less  theatrical^  but 
he  was  a  thoroughly  English  actor. 

And  yet  we  strongly  suspect  that  out  of  a  hundred  boys  who 
leave  a  classical  school  more  than  ninety  beheve  that  Boman 
history  ends  with  Augustus.  The  university  no  doubt  gives  a 
somewhat  more  extended  view.  But  even  there  Tacitus  is 
usually  about  the  limit.  We  wonder  how  far  this  feeling  was 
carried  before  Gibbon  published  the  "  Decline  and  Fall." 

Hence  we  especially  value  the  wonderful  picture  of  the 
Empire  painted  by  our  author. 

It  was  in  fact  a  federation  of  ciWlized  states  under  an  ab- 
solute monarch  :  the  muncipal  liberties  were  left  so  entire,  that 
Niebuhr  mentions  Italian  cities  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eome  itself,  which  retained  all  through  the  times 
of  the  Empire  and  the  middle  ages,  down  to  the  wars  of  the 
French  revolution,  the  same  municipal  institutions  under  which 
Eome  had  found  them .  They  were  swept  away  by  that  faithful 
lover  of  despotism.  Napoleon  I.,  to  make  way  for  the  uniform 
system  of  a  prefet  and  souspri^fet  in  each  district.  It  is  more 
important  to  bear  this  in  mind  because,  as  the  revolutionists 
aped  the  manners  and  names  of  the  Boman  Bepublic  without 
understanding  them,  the  imperialists  of  France  are  apt  to 
assume  that  they  faithfully  represent  the  Boman  Empire.    Now 
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the  one  striking  cliaracteristic  of  the  French  Empire  is  that  it 
raises  yearly  100,000  military  conscripts,  besides  the  naval  con- 
scription, the  police  and  the  very  firemen,  all  of  whom  are  care- 
fully drilled  as  soldiers.     How  was  it  under  Augustus  ? 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  adequately  what  a  spectator  called  "  the  immense 
majesty  of  the  Roman  peace "  (Pliny,  Nai.  JSisty  xxviL  1).  Where  now  in 
Europe,  impatient  and  uneasy,  a  group  of  half-friendly  nations  jealously 
watches  each  other's  progress  and  power,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  province 
threatens  a  general  war,  Rome  maintained,  from  generation  to  generation, 
in  tranquil  sway,  an  empire  of  which  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  and  North 
Africa,  Switzerland,  and  the  greater  part  of  Austria,  Turkey  in  Europe,  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  formed  but  single  limbs,  members  of  her  mighty  body. 
Her  roads,  which  spread  like  a  network  over  this  immense  territory,  from 
their  common  centre,  the  golden  milestone  of  the  Forum,  under  the  palace  of  her 
emperors,  did  but  express  the  unity  of  that  spirit  with  which  she  ruled  the 
earth  her  subject,  levelling  the  moimtains  and  filling  up  the  valleys  for  the 
march  of  her  armies,  the  caravans  of  her  merchandise,  and  the  even  sweep 
of  her  legislation.  A  moderate  fleet  of  6,000  sailors  at  Misenum,  and  another 
at  Ravenna,  a  flotilla  at  Forum  Julii,  and  another  in  the  Black  Sea,  of  half  that 
force,  preserved  the  whole  Mediterranean  from  piracy;  and  every  nation  bor- 
dering on  its  shores  could  freely  interchange  the  productions  of  their  industry. 
Two  smaller  armaments  of  twenty-four  vessels  each  on  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube  secured  the  Empire  from  northern  incursion.  In  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
a  force  of  twenty-five  legions  and  fourteen  cohorts,  making  171,600  men, 
with  about  an  equal  number  of  auxiliary  troops,  that  is,  in  all,  an  army  of 
340,000,  sufficed  not  so  much  to  preserve  internal  order,  which  rested  upon 
other  and  surer  ground,  but  to  guard  the  frontiers  of  a  vast  population, 
amounting,  as  is  calculated,  to  120,000,000,  and  inhabiting  the  veiy  fairest 
regions  of^the  earth,  of  which  the  great  Mediterranean  Sea  was  a  sort  of  central 
and  domestic  lake.  But  this  army  itself,  thus  moderate  in  number,  was  not, 
as  a  rule,  stationed  in  cities,  but  in  fixed  quarters  on  the  frontiers,  as  a  guard 
against  external  foes.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  whole  interior  of  Gaul  possessed 
a  garrison  of  but  1,200  men, — that  Gaul  which,  in  the  year  1860,  in  a  time 
of  peace,  thought  necessary  for  internal  tranquillity  and  external  rank  and 
security  to  have  626,000  men  in  arms.*  Again,  Asia  Minor  had  no  military 
force;  that  most  beautiful  region  of  the  eartii  teemed  with  princely  cities,  en- 
joying the  civilization  of  a  thousand  years,  and  all  the  treasures  of  art  and 
industry,  in  undisturbed  repose.  And  within  its  unquestioned  boundaries, 
the  spirit,  moreover,  of  Roman  rule  was  far  other  than  that  of  a  military 
despotism,  or  of  a  bureaucracy  and  a  police  pressing  with  ever  watchful 
suspicion  on  every  spring  of  civil  life.  The  principle  of  its  govenmient  was 
not  that  no  population  could  be  faithfrU  which  was  not  kept  in  leading-strings, 


*  Surely  the  author  should  have  added  the  Belgian  army  (fixed  by  the  laws 
of  1853  at  100,000),  and  that  part  of  the  Prussian,  &c.,  which  is  raised  west 
of  the  Rhine,  in  comparing  the  military  force  of  ancient  Gaul  with  that  of 
the  same  district  in  our  day. 
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but  rather  to  leave  cities  mid  corporations  to  manage  their  own  affairs  them- 
selves.  Thus  its  march  was  firm  and  strong,  but  for  this  very  reason  devoid 
alike  of  fickleness  and  haste. 

It  might  have  been  added,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  army 
which  guarded  each  portion  was  composed  of  the  natives  of 
the  country  in  which  they  were  stationed.  Roman  citizens 
they  wore  no  doubt,  but  citizens  of  provincial  extraction^  and 
posted  to  guard  on  behalf  of  Rome  the  very  country  which  their 
fathers,  sometimes  but  a  very  few  generations  back,  had  de- 
fended against  her.*  This  is  a  policy  the  generosity  of  which 
France  dares  not,  at  this  day  imitate,  even  in  her  oldest  pro- 
vinces. To  say  nothing  of  the  British  army  in  Ireland,  the 
Breton  conscripts  are  still  sent  to  servo  at  Lyons  and  Paris. 

The  extracts  we  have  given,  will  doubtless  lead  every  reader 
to  study  for  himself  Mr.  Allies^s  descriptions  of  Rome,  and  the 
life  of  the  Thermce,  and  of  the  Colonies,  everpvhere  repro- 
ducing the  life  of  Rome.  Eveiy  page  breathes  with  the  matured 
thought  of  a  mind  of  remarkable  natural  acuteness,  and 
stored  witli  refined  scholarship.  There  is  nothing  of  beauty 
or  majesty  in  that  magnificent  old  world  which  ho  does  not 
seem  to  have  witnessed  and  mused  over. 

It  is  hardly  jiossible  to  realize  all  this  greatness  without 
being  tempted  to  repine  in  the  remembrance  whither  it  was  all 
hastening — that  the  peace  of  the  Roman  world  was  but  "  the 
torrent^s  smoothness  ere  it  dash  below  j"  its  magnificence  only 
the  feast  of  Baltassar  in  that  last  night  of  the  splendour  of 
Babylon,  when  the  Modes  and  Persians  were  already  under 
her  walls,  and  the  river  had  been  turned  away  from  its 
course  through  her  quays,  and  a  way  left  open  for  the  rush  of 
the  destroyer  into  her  streets  and  palaces.  Already  the  mys- 
terious impulse  had  been  given  which,  durinff  so  many  centuries, 
drove  down  horde  after  horde  of  barbarians  from  the  wild 
North-East,  to  overflow  the  favoured  lands  that  surrounded 
the  Mediterranean.  In  the  early  days  of  Roman  history  the 
Gauls  had  rushed  on,  sweeping  away  those  earlier  races 
whoso  remains  we  are  now  exploring  in  the  shallows  of  the 
Swiss  lakes,  and  whose  descendants  arc  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  Basques,  and  in  some  of  those  degraded  castes  which, 
in  spite  of  the  welding  power  of  the  Church,  left  pro- 
scribed remnants  in  France  and  elsewhere,  until  the  great 
revolution.  That  mighty  wave  burst  upon  the  rock  of  the  Capitol, 
threatened  for  a  moment  utterly  to  overwhelm  it,  and  then 
fell  broken  at  its  feet.     But  it  is  not  by  repelling  one  wave. 


*  Chanipagny,  Rome  and  Judea. 
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however  formidable,  that  a  rising  tide  is  turned  back.  In  the  day 
of  Rome's  utmost  power  her  very  foundations  were  shaken  by 
the  torrent  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones.  They,  too,  were 
broken  against  the  steel-clad  legions  of  Marius,  and  fell  off  like 
spray  on  the  earth.  But  the  tide  was  still  advancing.  What 
need  to  trace  its  successive  inroads  ?  Every  reader  of  Gibbon 
remembers  how  the  time  came  at  last,  when  the  very  site  where 
Home  had  stood  had  been  so  often  swept  by  it,  that 
of  all  its  greatness,  there  remained  nothing  more  than  the 
sea  leaves  of  some  castle  of  shingles  and  sand,  after  a  few 
waves  have  passed  over  it. 

Quenched  is  the  golden  statue^s  ray ; 
The  breath  of  Heaven  hath  swept  away 
What  toiling  earth  hath  piled ; 
Scattering  wise  heart  and  crafty  hand, 
As  breezes  strew  on  ocean*s  strand 
The  fabrics  of  a  child ! 

There  even  came  a  time  when  for  many  weeks  the  very 
rains  of  ancient  Rome  were  absolutely  deserted,  and  trodden 
neither  by  man  nor  beast.  No  wonder  that  the  world  stood  by 
afar  off,  weeping  and  mourning  over  the  utter  destruction  of 
all  that  the  earth  had  ever  known  of  greatness  and  glory. 
So  the  sentence  had  been  passed,  in  the  day  of  her  greatest 
glory,  by  the  prophetic  voice  of  the  angel,  who  cried  with  a 
strong  voice, — 

"  Fallen — fallen,  is  Babylon  the  great,  and  is  become  the 
habitation  of  devils  and  the  hold  of  every  unclean  spirit, 
and  of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird.  And  the  kings  of  the 
earth  shall  weep  and  bewail  themselves  over  her,  when  they 
shall  see  the  smoke  of  the  burning ;  standing  afar  off  for  fear 
of  her  torments,  saying,  Alas  !  alas  !  that  great  city  Babylon, 
that  mighty  city  ;  for  in  one  hour  is  thy  judgment  come.  And 
the  merchants  of  the  earth  shall  weep  and  mourn  over  her, 
and  shall  stand  afar  off  from  her  for  fear  of  her  torments, 
weeping  and  mourning,  and  saying,  Alas !  alas !  that  great 
city  which  was  clothed  in  fine  linen,  and  purple,  and  scarlet, 
and  was  gilt  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  and  pearls.  For 
in  one  hour  are  so  great  riches  come  to  nought.^^ — (Apoca- 
lypse, chap,  xviii.). 

It  was  not  the  ruin  of  one  city,  however  glorious,  but  the 
sweeping  away  of  all  the  accumulated  glories  of  the  civilization 
of  the  whole  civilized  world,  during  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  All  had  been  embodied  in  Imperial  Rome.  In  the  words 
of  our  author, — 

The  empire  of  Augustus  inherited  the  whole  civilization  of  the  ancient 
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world.  Whatever  political  or  social  knowledge,  whatever  moral  or  intellectual 
truth,  whatever  useful  or  elegant  arts,  "  the  enterprising  race  of  Japhet  *'  had 
acquired,  preserved,  and  accumulated  in  the  long  course  of  centuries  since  the 
beginning  of  history,  had  descended  without  a  break  to  Rome,  with  the 
dominion  of  all  the  countries  washed  by  the  Mediterranean.  For  her  the 
wisdom  of  Egypt  and  of  all  the  East  had  been  stored  up.  For  her  Pythagoras 
and  Thales,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  and  all  the  schools  besides  of  Grecian 
philosophy  suggested  by  these  names,  had  thought  For  her  Zoroaster,  as 
well  as  Solon  and  Lycurgus,  legislated.  For  her  Alexander  conquered,  the 
races  which  he  subdued  forming  but  a  portion  of  her  empire.  Every  city,  in 
the  ears  of  whose  youth  the  poems  of  Homer  were  finniliftr  as  household 
words,  owned  her  sway.  The  magistrates,  from  the  Northern  Sea  to  the  con- 
fines of  Arabia,  issued  their  decrees  in  the  language  of  empire — ^the  Latin 
tongue  ;  while,  as  men  of  letters,  they  spoke  and  wrote  in  Greek.  For  her 
Carthage  had  risen,  foimded  colonies,  discovered  distant  coasts,  set  up  a  world- 
wide trade,  and  then  fallen,  leaving  her  the  empire  of  Africa  and  the  West, 
with  the  lessons  of  a  long  experience.  Not  only  so,  but  likewise  Spain,  Gaul, 
and  all  the  frontier  provinces,  from  the  Alps  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube, 
spent  in  her  service  their  strength  and  skill ;  supplied  her  armies  with  their 
bravest  youths  ;  gave  to  her  senate  and  her  knights  their  choicest  minds.  The 
vigour  of  new  and  the  culture  of  long-polished  races  were  alike  employed  in 
the  vast  fabric  of  her  power.  Every  science  and  art,  all  human  experience 
and  discovery,  had  poured  their  treasure  in  one  stream  into  the  bosom  of  that 
society,  which,  after  forty-four  years  of  imdisputed  rule,  Augustus  had  con- 
solidated into  a  new  system  of  government,  and  bequeathed  to  the  charge  of 
Tiberius  (p.  41). 

No  wonder  the  ancient  world  had  assured  itself  that^  as 
nothing  greater,  nothing  wiser,  nothing  more  glorious  than 
Rome  could  ever  arise  upon  earth,  so  its  greatness,  wisdom, 
and  glory  could  never  be  superseded.  It  was  "the  eternal 
city.^'  It  was  "  for  ever  to  give  laws  to  the  world."  The 
contemporary  poets  could  imagine  no  stronger  expression  of  an 
eternity,  than  that  of  a  duration  while  Rome  itself  should  last. 
Yet  was  it  at  that  very  time  that  the  eyes  of  a  fisherman  of  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias  were  opened  to  see  the  angel  *' coming  down 
from  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory ,'^  from  whose  mighty 
cry  over  the  fall  of  Babylon  we  have  already  quoted  some  words. 
No  wonder,  when  the  time  came  that  his  prophecy  was  folfiUedj 
the  world  stood  by  weeping  and  mourning,  not  over  the  fSeJl  of 
a  single  city  (such  as  Scipio  Africanus  had  forecast  as  he 
watched  the  smoke  of  old  Carthage  rising  up  to  heaven), 
but  over  the  ruin  of  the  civilization  of  the  whole  world.  No 
wonder  that,  even  in  our  own  age,  those  whose  hearts  have  so  &r 
sunk  back  to  the  level  of  heathenism  as  to  value  only  material 
prosperity  and  worldly  greatness,  still  re-echo  the  ciy, — : 
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Alas  !  the  eternal  city,  and  alas  ! 

The  trebly  hundred  triumphs,  and  the  day 

When  Brutus  made  the  dagger's  edge  surpass 

The  conqueror's  sword  in  bearing  fame  away. 

Alas  !  for  earth,  for  never  shall  we  see 

That  brightness  in  her  eye  she  wore  when  Rome  was  free. 

But  the  voice  of  divine  wisdom  was  far  diflTerent :- — ^^  Eejoice 
over  her,  thou  heaven,  and  ye  holy  apostles  and  prophets,  for 
God  hath  judged  your  judgment  upon  her.  And  a  mighty 
angel  took  up  a  stone,  as  it  were  a  great  millstone,  and  cast 
it  into  the  sea,  saying,  ^With  such  violence  as  this  shall 
Babylon,  that  great  city,  be  thrown  down,  and  shall  be  found 
no  more  at  all :  and  the  voice  of  harpers,  and  of  musicians, 
and  of  them  that  jday  on  the  pipe  and  on  the  trumpet 
shall  no  more  be  heard  at  all  in  thee ;  and  no  craftsman,  of 
any  art  whatsoever,  shall  be  found  any  more  at  all  in  thee ; 
and  the  sound  of  the  mill  shall  be  heard  no  more  at  all  in 
thee  :  and  the  light  of  the  lamp  shall  shine  no  more  in  thee ; 
and  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  shall  be  heard 
no  more  at  all  in  thee ;  for  thy  merchants  were  the  great 
men  of  the  earth,  for  all  nations  have  been  deceived  by  thine 
enchantments.^  And  in  her  was  found  the  blood  of  prophets, 
and  of  saints,  and  of  all  that  were  slain  upon  the  earth/' 

Thus  total,  according  to  the  prophecy,  was  to  be  the 
destruction  of  the  wealth,  civilization,  greatness,  and  glory  of 
the  ancient  heathen  world,  gathered  together  in  Rome,  that 
in  the  utter  sweeping  away  of  that  one  city  all  might  perish 
together.  How  folly  the  words  were  accompUshed  we  know 
by  the  lamentation  of  the  whole  world  over  Babylon,  the 
echoes  of  which  still  ring  in  our  ears.  But  to  us  Christians 
it  rather  belongs  to  weigh  the  words  which  follow  without 
any  break  in  the  sacred  text  (although  the  division  of  the 
chapters  leads  many  readers  to  overlook  the  close  connec- 
tion). "After  these  things  I  heard,  as  it  were,  the  voice  of 
much  people  in  heaven,  saying,  'Alleluia.  Salvisition,  and  glory, 
and  power  is  to  our  God.  For  just  and  true  are  His  judgments, 
who  hath  judged  the  great  harlot  which  corrupted  the  earth  with 
her  fornications,  and  He  hath  avenged  the  blood  of  His 
servants  at  her  hands.'  And  again  they  said,  '  AUelulia.  And 
her  smoke  ascendeth  for  ever  and  ever.''  Here  is  the 
answer  to  that  cry  of  the  angel,  "  Rejoice  over  her,  thou 
heaven,  and  ye  holy  apostles  and  prophets." 

Were  any  comment  needed  upon  such  prophecies — any 
explanation  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  a  civilization  so  great, 
so  ancient,  so  widely  extended,  and  so  refined, — anything  to 
reconcile  us  to  the  utter  destruction  of  so  much  that  was  fair 
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and  mighty^  we  may  find  it  in  the  latter  lialf  of  the  lectnre 
before  us.  Not  that  our  author  is  insensible  to  the  marvellous 
beauty  of  that  glow  with  which  classical  literature  causes  the 
figures  of  those  days  to  shine  before  us.  That  would  be  im- 
possible for  a  man  of  his  studies.     He  says — 

Is  not  the  very  language   of  Cicero  and  Virgil   an  expression  of   this 

lordly,  yet  peaceful  nile ;  this  even,  undisturbed  majesty,  which  holds  the 

world  together  like  the  regularity  of  the  seasons,  like  the  alternations  of 

light  and  darkness,  like  the  all-pervading  warmth  of  the  sun  ?    If  every 

language  reflects  the  character  of  the  race   which  speaks   it,   surely  we 

discern  in  the  very  strain  of  Virgil  the  closing  of  the  gates  of  war,  the 

settling  of  the  nations  down  to  the  arts  of  peace,  the  reign  of  law  and  order, 

the  amity  and  concord  of  races,  the  weak  protected,  the  strong  ruled  ;  in  a 

word,  • 

^^  Romanos  rerum  dominos,  gentemque  togatam.*' 

Neither,  need  it  hardly  bo  said,  has  he  set  the  hideous  pollu- 
tions of  that  civilization  fully  before  us  :  that  is  rendered 
impossible  by  its  very  hideousness.  Let  those  who  recoil 
from  the  horrors  of  what  he  has  said — but  a  faint  outline  of 
the  miserable  truth,  though  traced  with  singular  artistic  form 
and  beauty — bear  in  mind  the  while  the  words  of  the  inspired 
prophecy,  "  All  nations  have  drunk  of  the  wine  of  her  forni- 
cation, and  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  committed  fornication 
with  her " — "  Her  sins  have  reached  unto  heaven,  and  the 
Lord  shall  reward  her  iniquities^^ — ^^  In  her  was  found  the  blood 
of  prophets,  and  saints,  and  of  all  that  were  slain  upon  the 
earth.''  The  crimes,  as  well  as  the  civilization  of  a  thousand 
years,  were  accumulated  at  Rome,  and  both  were  swept  away 
together  by  that  overwhelming  flood  of  fierce  barbarians. 
Little  were  it  worthy  of  Christians  to  mourn  over  a  civilisation 
into  whose  very  heartstrings  such  unutterable  pollution  was  in- 
tertwined ;  especially  as  it  was  removed,  not  like  Babylon  of  old, 
to  leave  behind  it  nothing  but  desolation,  but  to  make  room  for 
that  kingdom  of  God  which  was  to  be  enthroned  upon  its 
ruins ;  for  such  was  the  purpose  of  God,  that  the  very  centre  of 
Christendom,  the  very  seat  of  the  throne  of  Christ  upon  earth, 
on  which  He  would  visibly  sit  in  the  person  of  his  Yicar,  was 
there  to  bo  established,  whence  the  throne  of  the  CaBsara  and 
the  golden  house  of  Nero  had  been  swept  away  in  headlong 
ruin.  "I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  for  the  first 
heaven  and  the  first  earth  was  gone.  And  I  heard  a  great 
voice  from  the  throne  saying,  '  Behold  the  tabernacle  of  Qtod 
with  men,  and  He  will  dwell  with  them.  And  they  shall  be 
His  people,  and  God  Himself  shall  be  their  God.  And  God 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes/ ''  "  And  He  that  sat  on 
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the  tlirone  said,  '  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new/ ''  The  full 
accomplishment  of  these  words  we  expect,  in  faith  and  hope, 
when  ''  death  shall  be  no  more,  nor  mourning,  nor  crying,  nor 
sorrow  shall  be  any  more ;  for  the  former  things  are  passed 
away  f^  yet,  surely,  whatever  more  glorious  accomplishment 
is  yet  to  come,  it  were  blindness  not  to  see  how  far  they  are 
already  fulfilled  in  the  substitution  of  Christendom  for  the 
civilized  pagan  world — the  setting  up  the  throne  of  the  Vicar 
of  Christ  upon  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Ca9sars. 

First  among  the  causes  of  that  hideous  accumulated  mixture 
of  blood  and  filth  in  which  heathen  civilization  was  drowned, 
Mr.  Allies  most  justly  places  the  institution  of  slavery  as  it  was 
at  Rome,  because  by  this  the  springs  of  human  life  were 
tainted.  It  is  certain  that  during  all  the  long  years  of  the 
duration  of  the  Roman  empire,  there  was  among  its  heathen 
population  no  one  human  being  who  lived  beyond  the  earliest 
childhood,  who  was  not  polluted,  and  whose  very  soul  was  not 
scarred  and  branded  by  the  marks  of  that  hideous  moral 
pestilence.  We  say  ''  its  heathen  population,^'  because  great 
as  must  have  been  the  evil  it  wrought  upon  ordinary  Christians, 
we  doubt  not  that  there  were  those  who  gathered  honey  out 
of  corruption,  and  whose  justice,  charity,  and  purity  came 
out  from  that  furnace  of  temptation  with  a  brightness  which 
nothing  but  the  most  fiery  trial  could  have  given  to  them. 
From  slavery  the  whole  of  Roman  society  received  its  form. 
Our  author  most  truly  says,  ^^  The  spirit  of  slavery  is  never 
limited  to  the  slave ;  it  saturates  the  atmosphere  which  the 
freeman  bre^hes  together  with  the  slave,  passes  into  his 
nature,  and  corrupts  it.''  This  miserable  truth  can  never  be 
too  often  impressed  upon  men,  because  unhappily,  there  are 
still  advocates  of  slavery  who  think  that  they  apologise  for  it 
if  they  can  prove,  as  they  think,  that  the  slave  is  happy.  As 
well  might  they  argue  that  the  introduction  of  the  plague  into 
London  would  be  no  calamity,  if  the  man  who  brought  it  in  upon 
him  entered  the  city  dancing  and  shouting.  In  ancient  Italy 
slaves  replaced  the  hardy  rustics,  that "  prisca  gens  mortaUum," 
who,  though  doubtless  far  less  virtuous  than  they  appeared  in 
the  fevered  dreams  of  men  sick  of  the  vices  of  Rome  in  the 
last  days  of  the  republic,  were  still  among  the  best  specimens 
of  heathen  life.-  Wherever  slavery  extends,  labour  becomes  dis- 
honourable as  the  badge  of  servitude,  a  few  masters  languish 
in  bloated  luxury,  but  the  nation  itself  grows  constantly  poorer, 
as  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of  its  population  has  to  be 
maintained  in  indolence.  At  Rome  slaves  were  the  only 
domestic  servants,  and  after  a  time  the  only  manufacturers. 
And,  yet,  even  this  is  nothing  compared  to  the  evils  of  a  state 
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of  society  in  which  the  great  majority  of  women  as  well  as  of 
men  are  the  absolute  property  of  their  masters.  Horrible  as 
was  this  state  of  things^  it  offered  so  many  gratifications  to  the 
corrupt  natures  of  those  whose  hands  held  the  power  of  the 
worlds  and  without  whose  conseiit  it  could  not  be  abolished^ 
that  it  would  have  seemed  to  any  one  who  had  ever  witnessed 
the  life  of  a  wealthy  Roman  noble^  no  less  than  madness  to 
imagine  that  any  man  would  ever  willingly  surrender  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact^  so  far  was  this  state  of  society  from 
holding  out  any  hope  of  its  own  amendment^  whether  sudden 
or  gradual,  that,  as  our  author  remarks — 

Of  all  the  minds  which  have  left  a  record  of  themselves,  from  Cicero  to 
Tacitus^^there  is  not  one  who  does  not  look  upon  the  world's  course  as  a  rapid 
descent.  They  feel  an  immense  moral  corruption  breaking  in  on  all  sides, 
which  wealth,  convenience  of  life,  and  prosperity  only  enhance.  They  have  no 
hope  for  humanity,  for  they  have  no  faith  in  it,  nor  in  any  power  encom- 
^Hissing  and  directing  it. 

Faithless  and  hopeless  they  were  i  but  whatever  this  world 
could  give  they  had  in  abundance : — 

In  the  time  of  heathenism  the  world  of  sense  which  surrounded  man  flat- 
tered and  caressed  all  his  natural  powers,  and  solicited  an  answer  from  them ; 
and  in  return  he  flung  himself  greedily  upon  that  world,  and  tried  to  exhaust 
its  treasures.  Glory,  wealth,  and  pleasure  intoxicated  his  heart  with  their 
dreams  ;  he  crowned  himself  with  the  earth's  flowers,  and  drank  in  the  air^s 
perfume ;  and  in  one  object  or  another,  in  one  after  another,  he  sought 
enjoyment  and  satisfaction.  The  world  had  nothing  more  to  give  him  ;  nor 
wUl  the  latest  growth  of  civilization  surpass  the  profusion  with  which  the 
earth  poured  forth  its  gifts  to  those  who  consented  to  seek  on  the  earth 
alone  their  home  and  their  reward  ;  though,  indeed,  they  were  the  few,  to 
whom  the  many  were  sacrificed.  The  Roman  noble,  with  the  pleasures  of  a 
vanquished  world  at  his  feet,  with  men  and  women  from  the  fiurest  climes 
of  the  earth  to  do  his  bidding — men  who,  though  slaves,  had  learnt  all  the 
arts  and  letters  of  Greece,  and  were  ready  to  use  them  for  the  benefit  of  tJieir 
lords  ;  and  women,  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  of  their  sex,  who 
were  yet  the  property  of  these  same  lords — the  Roman  noble,  as  to  material 
and  even  intellectual  enjoyment,  stood  on  a  vantage-ground  which  never 
again  man  can  hope  to  occupy,  however — 

"  Through  the  ages  au  increasing  purpose  runs. 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen'd  with  the  process  of  the  suns.'' 

Ca*sar  and  Pompey,  Lucullus  and  Hortensius,  and  the  fellows  of  their 
order,  were  orators,  statesmen,  jurists  and  legislators,  generals,  men  of 
literature,  and  luxurious  nobles  at  the  same  time  ;  and  they  were  this  beoacue 
they  could  use  the  minds  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  others  at  their  pletsme. 
Not  in  this  direction  was  an  advance  possible  (p.  169). 
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Our  author  draws  with  great  skill  and  vigour  a  picture  of 
the  moral  society  of  the  heathen  world,  and  of  the  beliefs 
upon  which  the  practice  of  the  heathen  rested.  >  Into  these  we 
have  no  room  to  follow  him.  At  the  end  of  this  lecture  he 
shows  what  sights  they  were  which  met  the  eyes  of  a  stranger 
coming  from  the  East  in  the  days  of  Nero, — an  execution  in 
which  four  hundred  men,  women,  and  children  were  marched 
through  the  streets  of  Rome  to  the  cross,  because  their  master 
had  been  killed  by  one  of  his  slaves.  In  all  such  cases  the 
Roman  law  required  that  every  slave  in  the  house,  however 
innocent,  however  young  or  however  old — man,  woman,  or 
child — should  be  put  to  death.  Thence  the  stranger  passed 
to  a  scene  of  debauchery  such  as  the  world  had  never  imagined, 
in  the  gardens  close  to  the  Pantheon.     This  stranger, — 

Why  has  he  come  to  Rome,  and  what  is  he  doing  there  ?  Poor,  unknown, 
a  foreigner  in  dress,  language,  and  demeanour,  he  is  come  from  a  distant 
province,  small  in  extent,  but  the  most  despised  and  the  most  disliked  of 
Rome's  hundred  provinces,  to  found  in  Rome  itself  a  society,  and  one,  too, 
far  more  extensive  than  this  great  Roman  Empire,  since  it  is  to  embrace  all 
nations ;  far  more  lasting,  since  it  is  to  endure  for  ever.  He  is  come  to  found 
a  society,  by  means  of  which,  all  that  he  sees  around  him,  from  the  Emperor 
to  the  slave,  shall  be  changed  (p.  101). 

What  madness  can  have  inspired  such  a  hope,  or  what 
miracle,  real  or  simulated,  could  fulfil  it  ?  And  that,  not  in  the 
golden  age  of  pastoral  simplicity,  in  which  men  looked  for 
wonders  with  an  uncritical  eye,  but  *^  amid  the  dregs  of 
Romulus,^'  when  all  the  world  seemed  to  have  fallen  together 
into  the  "  sere  and  yellow  leaf.'^ 

He  has  two  things  within  him,  for  want  of  which  society  was  perishing  and 
man  unhappy  :  a  certain  knowledge  of  Grod  as  the  Creator,  Ruler,  Judge,  and 
Rewarder  of  men  ;  and  of  man's  soul  made  after  the  image  and  likeness  of  this 
Grod.  This  God  he  has  seen,  touched,  and  handled  upon  earth  ;  has  been  an 
eyewitness  of  His  majesty,  has  received  His  message,  and  bears  His  com- 
mission. But  whence  had  this  despised  foreigner  received  the  double  know- 
ledge of  Grod  and  of  the  soul,  so  miserably  lost  (as  we  have  seen)  to  this 
brilliant  Roman  civilization  ? 

In  the  latter  years  of  Augustus,  when  the  foundations  of  the  imperial  rule 
had  been  laid,  and  the  structure  mainly  raised  by  his  practical  wisdom,  there 
had  dwelt  a  poor  family  in  a  small  town  of  evil  repute,  not  far  from  the  lake 
of  the  remote  province  where  this  fisherman  plied  his  trade.  It  consisted  of 
an  elderly  man,  a  youthful  wife,  and  one  young  child.  The  man  gained  his 
livelihood  as  a  carpenter,  and  the  child  worked  with  him.  Complete  obscurity 
rested  upon  this  household  till  the  child  grew  to  the  age  of  thirty  years 
(p.  104). 

Then  follows  in  few  words,  the  history  of  His  life,  death. 
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and  resun*ectioii.  These  things  the  fisherman  had  seen,  and  in 
this  was  the  power  which  was  to  substitute  a  new  life  for 
the  corrupt  civilization  of  a  world. 

The  details  of  the  comparison  which  follows  we  may  leave 
to  be  considered  when  the  work  is  continued.  They  are 
drawn  out  with  great  spirit,  thoughtfulness,  and  artistic  beauty. 
For  the  comparison  of  the  two  systems  in  an  individual  Mr.  Allies 
selects  on  the  one  side  Cicero,  on  the  other  S.  Augustine.  An 
able  reviewer  has  maintained  that  ^^  Marcus  Aurelius  was  the 
person  to  compare  with  S.  Augustine.*^  Mr.  Allies  has  given 
his  reasons  for  not  selecting  either  Marcus  Aurelius  or  Epictetus 
in  the  defective  religious  system  of  both.  There  were,  however, 
other  grounds  which  seem  to  us  even  stronger.  To  test  what 
heathenism  can  do,  it  was  necessary  that  the  example  selected 
should,  as  a  chemist  would  say,  present  not  "a  trace '*  of 
any  other  influence.  Now  this  was  impossible  in  the  days 
of  Epictetus  or  Aurelius.  Christianity  had  then  been  taught 
<ind  professed  publicly  and  without  restraint  for  many  years, 
with  only  occasional  bursts  of  persecution  since  Nero  first 
declared  war  upon  it.  Its  theology,  indeed,  was  fully  known 
only  to  the  faithful,  but  its  moral  code  was  publicly  professed. 
The  Cbnstian  teachers  came  before  the  people  as  pliilosophors. 
It  is  absolutely  certain  that  all  the  groat  StoicS;  and  especially 
the  emperor,  must  often  and  often  have  heard  of  the  great  moral 
and  religious  principles  laid  down  by  the  Christian  teachers, 
however  imperfect  was  his  knowledge  of  their  reUgious  prac- 
tices. But  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  that  men 
are  driven,  whether  they  will  or  no,  to  approve  and  admit 
these  great  principles  when  they  are  only  publicly  stated  and 
maintained,  although  certain  not  to  have  discovered  them  by 
their  unassisted  reason.  We  cannot,  therefore,  but  regard 
the  religious  and  moral  maxims  of  the  later  Stoics  as  an  imper- 
fect reflection  of  the  full  light  of  Christianity,  like  the  moon- 
light illuminating  without  warming,  but  still  taking  such  hold 
of  the  minds  which  have  once  embraced  them,  that  they  could 
never  be  forgotten.  The  life  and  practice  of  the  imperial  philo- 
sopher, we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  was,  for  a  man  without 
the  faith  and  the  sacraments,  wonderfully  high.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  depreciate  it,  for  whatever  there  was  in  it  that  was  really 
good  we  know  resulted  from  that  grace  which  is  given  even 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Church.  But  our  knowledge  of 
details  is  most  meagre,  while  Cicero  we  know  probably  more 
familiarly  than  any  great  man  in  whose  intimacy  we  have  not 
lived.  The  thoughts  and  speculations  which  approved  them- 
selves to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  these  we 
know,  and  in  many  respects  they  are  wonderful.     Of  his  life  we 
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know  little  more  than  he  chose  publicly  to  exhibit  to  his  sub- 
jects. The  failings  of  Cicero  were  petty  and  degrading;  but  if 
he  had  been  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  Caesars,  and  if 
we  had  possessed  no  more  exact  details  of  his  life  than  we  do  of 
the  life  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  we  much  doubt  whether  we  should 
have  been  aware  of  them.  Merivale  says, — ^'  The  high  stan- 
dard by  which  we  claim  to  judge  him  is  in  itself  the  fullest 
acknowledgment  of  his  transcendent  merits ;  for,  undoubtedly, 
had  he  not  placed  himself  on  a  higher  level  than  the  statesmen 
and  sages  of  his  day,  we  should  pass  over  many  of  his  weak- 
nesses in  silence,  and  allow  his  pretensions  to  our  regard  to 
pass  almost  unchallenged.  But  we  demand  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom  and  virtue  in  one  who 
sought  to  approve  himself  as  the  greatest  of  their  teachers." 
He  was  condemned  indeed  by  his  heathen  countrymen,  but 
their  censure  was  rather  of  his  greatness  than  his  goodness, 
and  they  would  probably  have  been  even  more  severe  had 
he  attained  what  he  did  not  even  aim  at, — Christian  humility. 

Considering  these  things,  and  especially  that  Cicero  belonged 
almost  to  the  last  generation,  which  was  wholly  uninfluenced 
by  the  reflected  light  of  Christianity,  and  in  which,  therefore, 
we  can  to  a  considerable  degree  measure  the  real  efiects  of 
heathen  philosophy,  we  venture  to  think  that  Mr.  Allies  has 
judged  well  in  comparing  him  as  the  model  heathen  with 
S.  Augustine  as  the  model  Christian.  The  comparison  is 
drawn  with  a  masterly  hand. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  incline  to  think  that  the  two 
last  lectures  are  of  the  greatest  practical  value  especially  at 
the  present  crisis.  The  salt  by  which  Christianity  acts  upon 
the  world  seems  to  be  martyrdom  and  holy  virginity.  Both  of 
them  have  been  always  in  operation  since  the  days  of  John 
the  Baptist.  But  there  are  periods  of  comparative  stillness  in 
which  martyrdom  is  hardly  seen,  or  at  least  only  at  the  out- 
posts of  the  Christian  host.  At  such  times,  it  is  by  holy 
virginity  that  the  Church  acts  most  directly  and  moat  power- 
fully upon  the  world.  This  was  the  case  in  the  Roman 
(Dmpire  as  soon  as  persecution  relaxed. 

Our  author  says — 

A  great  Christian  writer  [S.  Chrysostome]  who  stood  between  the  old 
pagan  world  and  the  new  society,  which  was  taking'its  place,  and  who  was 
equally  familiar  with  both,  made,  near  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
following  observation  :  "  The  Greeks  had  some  few  men,  though  it  was  but 
few,  among  them,  who,  by  the  force  of  philosophy,  came  to  despise  riches  ; 
and  some,  too,  who  could  control  the  irascible  part  of  man  ;  but  the  flower 
of  virginity  was  nowhere  to  be  found  among  them.  Here  they  always  gave 
precedence  to  us,  confessing  that  to  succeed  in  such  a  thing  was  to  be 
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superior  to  nature  and  more  than  man.  Hence  their  profound  admiration 
for  the  whole  Christian  people.  The  Christian  host  derived  its  chief  hutre 
from  this  portion  of  its  ranks."  And,  again,  he  notes  the  existence,  in  his 
time,  of  three  different  sentiments  respecting  this  institation.  ^  The  Jews," 
he  says,  "  turn  witli  abhorrence  from  the  beauty  of  vii^ginity ;  which,  indeed, 
is  no  wonder,  since  they  treated  with  dishonour  the  very  Son  of  the  Virgin 
Himself.  The  Greeks,  however,  admire  it,  and  look  up  to  it  with  astonish- 
ment, but  the  Church  of  God  alone  cultivates  if  After  fifteen  hundred 
years  we  find  tlie  said  sentiments  in  three  great  classes  of  the  worid.  The 
pagan  nations,  among  whom  Catholic  missionaries  go  forth,  reproduce  the 
admiration  of  Greek  and  Latin  pagans;  they  reverence  that  which  they 
liavc  not  strength  to  follow,  and  are  often  drawn  by  its  exhibition  into  the 
fold  But  there  are  nations  who  likewise  reproduce  the  Jewish  abhorrence  of 
the  virginal  life.  And  as  the  Jews  worshipped  the  unity  of  the  godhead, 
like  the  Christians,  and  so  seemed  to  be  far  nearer  to  them  than  pagan 
idolaters,  and  yet  turned  with  loathing  from  this  product  of  Christian  life, 
HO  those  nations  might  seem  from  the  large  portions  of  Christian  doctrine 
which  they  still  hold,  to  be  nearer  to  Christianity  than  the  Hindoo  and  the 
Chinese ;  and  yet  their  contempt  and  dislike  for  the  virginal  life  and  its  wonder- 
ful institutions  seems  to  tell  another  tale.  But  now,  as  fifteen  hundred  yean 
ago,  whether  those  outside  admire  or  abhor,  the  Church  alone  cultivate  the 
virginal  life.  Nom',  as  then,  it  is  her  glory  and  her  strength,  the  mark  of 
her  Lord,  and  the  standard  of  His  power,  the  most  special  sign  of  His  pre- 
sence and  operation.  "  If,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  you  take  away  its 
scemline^  and  its  continuity  of  devotion,  you  cut  the  veiy  sinews  of  the 
virguial  estate;  so  when  it  is  possessed  together  with  the  best  conduct 
of  life,  you  have  in  it  the  root  and  support  of  all  good  things  :  just  as  a  moat 
fruitful  soil  nurtures  a  root,  so  a  good  conduct  bears  the  fimits  of  yiiginlty. 
Or,  to  speak  witli  greater  truth,  the  cmcified  life  is  at  once  both  its  root  and 
its  fruit  (p.  382). 

We  must  conclude  by  expressing  our  deliberate  conviction 
that  no  study  can  be  more  important  at  the  present  day  than 
that  of  the  change  from  heathen  civilization  to  Christendonij 
the  means  by  which  it  was  brought  about^  and  the  effects 
which  it  produced.  For  in  our  day,  most  eminently,  the  Pro- 
testant falling  away  is  producing  its  fruits  in  restoring 
throughout  all  Europe  more  and  more  of  the  special  charac- 
teristics of  heathen  society.  We  have  not  room  at  present  to 
offer  any  proofs  of  this,  but  we  would  beg  every  reader  to 
observe  for  himself,  and  we  are  confident  that  his  experience 
will  confirm  what  we  say.  Nor  is  it  only  Catholics  that  are 
aware  of  this  tendency.  A  thoughtful  writer  in  the  Saturday 
Iteviiyiv,  six  months  back,  devoted  a  whole  article  to  trace 
the  points  of  resemblance  between  an  educated  Enflrliah  P)ro- 
testant  of  our  day  and  a  heathen  of  cultivated  mind.  Those 
who  feel  disposed  at  once  to  regard  the  idea  as  an  insult 
are   probably  judging   of  heathen  civilization  by  Nero  and 
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Domitian.  Mr.  AUies^s  book  will  at  least  dispel  this  delu- 
sion. In  fact,  it  is  only  too  obvious  that  there  is,  even  in  our 
own  day,  no  want  of  plausibility  in  what  is,  at  the  bottom, 
only  revived  heathenism ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  remark- 
able resemblance,  nothing  could  be  more  strictly  practical  at 
the  present  moment  than  any  studies  which  show  us  the  old 
heathen  civilization  as  it  really  was,  in  its  attractive  as  well 
as  its  repulsive  qualities. 


Art.  VI.— the  IRISH  LAND  QUESTION. 

Report. — Tenure  and  Improvement  of  Land  (Ireland)  Act,    Ordered  by  the 
House  of  Conunons  to  be  printed,  23  June,  1865. 

''INHERE  is  an  ignoble  hypocrisy  in  the  way  that  English 
JL  statesmen  and  pubHcists  now  condescend  to  certain  argu- 
ments, when  the  laws  which  concern  the  relations  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  with  their  landlords,  and  the  obUgations  of  the 
State  in  their  regard,  are  considered.  The  temper  in  which 
Irish  religious  questions  are  discussed  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, bad  enough;  but  on  this  particular  subject  the  govern- 
ing classes  appear  to  lose  all  specific  gravity  of  common 
sense  and  moiul  dignity.     Certainly,  there  is  no  very  high 

{lubUc  opinion  anywhere  upon  the  subject  at  present;  the 
rish  people  seem  almost  to  have  resigned  hope  of  any  remedy 
except  emigration.  But  we  can  fancy  an  historian,  who  may, 
in  future,  have  to  deal  with  events  affecting  the  conduct  of 
the  empire  in  the  present  age  and  during  the  next  century, 
especially  in  its  relations  with  its  colonies  and  with  America, 
reading  with  curiously  incredulous  eyes,  for  example,  the 
transactions  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
last  session  on  the  condition  of  the  Irish  tenantry :  and  we 
can  imagine  the  way  he  will  criticise  the  peculiar  animus 
which  was  manifested  in  the  course  of  its  proceedings  by  such 
men  as  Mr.  Cardwell,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  {longo  intervallo,  of 
course,)  Sir  Robert  Peel.  And  why?  Because  these  gentle- 
men, at  all  events,  know  perfectly  well  that  the  committee 
was  merely  a  mechanism  for  shuffling  aside  the  consideration 
of  a  great  question  of  state  and  of  law,  and  a  question  of  a  very 
high  order  of  administration — ^not  at  aU  capable  of  being  settled 
on  the  shallow  premises  put  forward  in  the  organs  which,  from 
sympathy  or  connection  of  one  kind  or  other,  advocate  the 
cause  of  the  landlords — a  question,  moreover,  of  which  the 
true  policy  and  political  economy  are  now  actually  ignored  by 
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Parliament.  Mr.  CardwelPs  character,  as  a  statesman,  is  of  a 
kind  at  once  crude  and  efifete.  No  personage  of  his  time  has 
got  so  much  reputation  for  so  little  capacity ;  but  there  is 
something  absolutely  pitiable  in  the  contomphition  of  his 
conduct  in  connection  with  this  particular  committee.  He  is 
the  minister  who  has  conducted  and  carried  through  Parlia- 
ment an  Act  to  redress  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  over- 
whelming grievances  of  modem  times — a  question  to  be  coin- 
pared,  in  its  admitted  weight  upon  the  general  conscience  of 
mankind,  mth  the  emancipation  of  the  West  Indian  negroes, 
or  the  settlement  of  the  Russian  serfs.  His  measure  has 
]-)roved  so  utterly  inadequate  and  inoperative  that,  after  several 
years,  it  is  found,  by  Parliamentary  return,  that  it  has  not 
been  called  into  action  by  the  class  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
supposed  to  be  intended,  in  even  one  single  instance.  There- 
upon Mr.  Cardwoll  is  eager  to  worry  the  principal  witnesses 
who  appear  before  the  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  operation 
of  this  Act,  into  some  sort  of  admission,  that  it  was  only  because 
he  proposed  to  give  the  tenant  for  his  improvements,  made 
with  the  landlord's  consent,  an  annuity  at  the  rate  of  seven 
pounds  ten  shillings  •pry  rcntum,  instead  of  a  fixed  money 
payment  at  the  termination  of  his  tenure,  that  the  Act  failed 
to  establish  for  its  author  an  enduring  fame,  and  to  pacify 
a  troubled  people.  Nevertheless,  he  votes  against  this  very 
proposition  in  Committe.  One  can  fancy  what  Sir  Robert 
l^eel  would  feel,  if  he  had  lived  to  witness  such  a  spectacle  ! 

The  night  before  that  lamented  statesman  met  with  the 
accident  tliat  caused  his  death,  he  walked  homewards  from 
tlie  House  of  Commons  with  one  of  his  favourite  disciples. 
He  had  sjDoken  his  last  speech  in  the  Pacifico  debate.  His 
mind  was  very  anxious.  He  said,  "  It  is  impossible  this 
ministry  can  hold  office  for  many  months.  I  must,  despite 
myself,  bo  Premier  again  very  soon.  I  wonder  how  people 
will  take  my  j^olicy.  I  mean  to  bring  in  sweeping  measures 
in  regard  to  Ireland.^'  "  What !  to  abolish  the  Established 
Church  V  asked  his  companion.  "  Certainly  not  !'*  replied 
Sir  Robert;  ^^  no  one  cares  very  much  about  the  settlements 
of  the  Church  in  Ireland  at  i)resent.  It  is  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Coui-t  that  must  be  enlarged.  Some  way  must  be 
found,  at  whatever  cost,  of  fastening  the  people  to  the  glebe ; 
the  system  of  wholesale  evictions  must^be  put  an  end  to." 

A  certain  colour  for  the  strong  opinions  with  which  this 
anecdote  credits  Sir  Robert  Peel,  may  assuredly  be  found  in 
his  Parliamentary  speeches  on  Irish  affairs  during  the  previous . 
three  years — and  especially  when  cases  of  wholesale  eviction 
were    brought    under   the    consideration  of  the   House  of 
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Commons.  On  one  of  these  occasions  *  he  said,  "  That  these 
ejectments  were  illegal  is  expressly  stated  in  the  report  of 
Major  McKie  to  the  Commissioners.  I  know,  however,  that 
the  law  is  powerless  in  procuring  redress  in  such  cases ;  but  I 
know  also  that  the  mere  statement  of  the  facts  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  accompanied  with  the  expression  of  such  feelings 
as  can  alone  be  excited,  when  such  facts  are  narrated  to  us, 
will  not  be  without  its  influence.^^  Again,  in  speaking  of  the 
Kjlrush  Evictions,t  he  said,  "  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  think 
the  records  of  any  country,  civil  or  barbarous,  present  materials 
for  such  a  picture  as  is  set  forth  in  the  statement  of  Captain 
Kennedy  ...  I  do  not  know  whether  the  law  can  provide 
a  remedy,  but  the  mention  of  such  facts  may  have  some  efiect  in 
checking  these  evictions,  moro  especially  if  it  is  known  that 
the  recitals  are  heard  with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  abhor- 
rence by  the  House  of  Commons.^^  The  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  followers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  particular,  seem  to  have 
since  become  singularly  callous  to  such  recitals.  But  there 
remains  evidence  in  several  of  the  great  statesman's  speeches 
that  to  the  last  his  mind  was  labouring  to  find  that  legal 
remedy  against  the  abused  powers  of  the  landlord,  the  ab- 
sence of  which  he  so  earnestly  deplored.  In  his  very  able 
speech  on  the  Rate  in  Aid  Bill,  his  scheme  of  Irish  policy  is 
vaguely  outhned.  Apparently  it  was  his  wish  to  appoint  a 
commission  with  very  extraordinary  powers  to  deal  with  all 
the  problems  affecting  the  social  condition  of  Ireland.  They 
should  be  authorized  to  assist  and  direct  emigration,  to  give 
loans  for  draining  and  the  general  improvement  of  property, 
to  establish  agricultural  and  manufacturing  schools,  to  make 
roads  and  railroads,  to  erect  piers  for  the  fisheries,  but,  above 
all,  to  take  the  estates  of  certain  encumbered  proprietors  abso- 
lutely into  their  hands,  and  to  divide  them  into  small  peasant 
properties.  "  If  you  consent,^'  he  said,  ^^  to  take  the  course 
which  I  earnestly  recommend,  if  you  invite  new  capitalists 
to  undertake  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  do  not  permit  the 
transfer  of  estates  from  one  insolvent  proprietor  to  another;  if 
you  do,  you  will  do  no  good ;  but  enable  small  proprietors  to 
cultivate  their  own  vegetables,  to  live  upon  the  produce  of 
their  farms,  and  to  write  to  their  friends  that  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  which  has  such  prospects  as  Connaught 
.  .  .  I  make  these  suggestions,  especially  as  regards  the 
transfer  of  property,  with  the  utmost  hesitation,  being  an 
unprofessional  man.  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  necessity  of 
a  remedy,  and  the  difficulty  of  providing  it ;  but  if  you  are  as 
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convinced  of  the  evil  as  I  am^  then  I  trast  that  you  who  have 
the  command  of  the  best  advice,  will  not  be  deterred  from 
applying  a  remedy  by  any  legal  technical  difficulties/'  In 
conclusion,  he  spoke  of  the  deep  discontent  of  the  Irish 
people  with  the  Government.  "  Between  you  and  them,''  he 
said,  sadly,  ^^  there  exist  no  great  national  sympathies."  The 
present  panic  of  Fenianism  shows  how  Uttle  they  have  growTi 
up  since.  ^^  Peace  may  not  always  be  preserved,"  he  conti- 
nued. ''You  may  have  formidable  combinations  directed 
against  you.  We  cannot  conceal  firom  ourselves— experience 
shows  it — that  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  is  the  weak  part  of 
our  empire."  And,  lo !  we  live  to  see  the  Channel  Fleet  sent 
to  the  coast  of  Connaught  by  Sir  Robert  the  Second  to  guard 
against  an  expedition,  like  that  which  Greneral  Graribaldi  led  to 
Sicily  five  years  ago.  Not  a  single  one  of  the  measures  which 
Peel  advised  with  such  solem;iity  has  been  ever  introduced ; 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  last  Parliament,  a  leading  Peelite, 
Mr.  Cardwell,  informed  the  Irish  people,  through  flie  House 
of  Commons,  that  on  the  great  question  of  the  tenure  of  land 
her  Majesty's  Government  were  determined  to  make  no  con- 
cession whatsoever  to  them. 

It  is  quite  evident,  we  submit,  from  these  passages,  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  regard  the  system  of  lemded  property 
settled  in  Ireland  as  having  any  very  sacred  character  that 
should  dispense  it  from  being  dealt  with  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  even  in  a  rather  extra-legal  manner,  if 
necessary.  There  is  nothing  here  about  ''  tenant  right  being 
landlord  wrong."  On  the  contrary,  if  we  may  extract  its  obvious 
sense  from  the  language.  Sir  Robert  Peel  rather  contemplated 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  place  the  tenant  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  landlord — compensating  the  latter  for  his  interest,  of 
course :  and  not  merely  this,  but  by  a  grand  series  of  national 
impi*ovements,  and  a  largo  expenditure  of  public  money, 
making  the  position  as  easy  to  the  new  peasant  proprietor  as 
possible.  The  particular  method  which  he  seems  to  have 
leant  to  was  the  formation  of  companies,  aided  by  the  State, 
to  purchase  and  divide  the  lands.  Such  a  company  was 
attempted  two  years  after  by  Mr.  Gavan  Dufiy,  but  perished 
under  the  mah'gnant  influence  of  the  connection,  wluch  was 
then  led  by  Mr.  John  Sadleir.  Some  such  project  is  still  the 
natural  road  to  areal  and  effectual  settlementof  the  landquestion. 
Notwithstanding  the  rapid  extravasation  of  the  population  by 
emigration — ^notwithstanding  the  large  substitution  of  grazing 
for  cottier  farms,  something  approaching  to  the  character  of 
a  revolution  is  necessary  to  adjust  satisfactorily  the  conditions 
of  land  tenure  in  Ireland.      The  statesman  who  attempts  it 
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may  live  to  be  regarded,  however  maligned  at  the  time,  as 
a  benefactor  to  the  empire  not  less  great  than  Stein  and  Har- 
denberg  proved  to  Prussia. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  is  not  the  only  minister  of  that  time  who 
contemplated  a  policy  that  would  now  be  called  communistic 
in  regard  to  Irish  landed  property.  There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  Lord  Clarendon  was  anxious  to  signalize  his 
administration  by  an  act  for  which  the  landlord  press  would 
have  had  to  go  back  for  a  precedent  to  the  commission  of  titles 
of  Strafford.  Certain  it  is  that,  during  the  most  anxious  period 
of  his  viceroyalty,  he  engaged  in  correspondence  with  a 
Prussian  statesman  of  eminence,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
how  far  the  principles  of  the  great  property  revolution  wrought 
by  Stein  and  Hardenberg  could  be  applied  to  Ireland;  and 
that  his  serious  conviction  then  was  that  Irish  society  could 
only  be  settled  on  a  wholesome  basis  by  an  absolute,  or  at  least 
a  very  considerable  re-distribution  of  landed  property.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  after  his  recall  from  Ireland  he  should  have 
completely  abandoned  all  thought  of  a  country  in  the  conduct 
of  whose  affairs  he  had  had  such  a  trying  and  considerable 
experience.  It  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  constitutional 
government  that  its  rapid  alternations  of  power,  and  the 
changes  of  function  which  they  bring  to  statesmen  of  a  certain 
position,  afford  to  them  an  excuse  for  shuffling  out  of  their 
best  grounded  convictions.  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  certainly 
have  carried  through  a  striking  and  comprehensive  Irish  policy 
had  he  lived.  It  will  not  be  to  the  credit  of  Lord  Clarendon's 
position  in  history  that,  having  certain  very  clear  and  strong 
convictions  on  the  subject,  his  lips  have  been  absolutely  sealed 
on  Irish  affairs  ever  since  he  left  the  Castle. 

The  Committee  of  last  session — its  whole  constitution,  animus, 
method  of  procedure,  and  result — remind  us  of  the  leg  of 
mutton  characterised  by  Dr.  Johnson  as  ill-bred,  ill-fed,  ill- 
cooked,  and  ill-carved.  It  was  ill-constituted.  Being  so,  it 
proceeded  to  deliberate  with  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
majority  of  its  members  were  evidently  disposed  to  resist  the 
reception,  or  to  minimize  the  effect  of  whatever  evidence  ran 
contrary  to  their  ideas.  It  declined  to  report  even  the  general 
conclusions  upon  which  all  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
it  were  agreed;  nor  did  it  give  any  reason  of  its  own  for 
ignoring  the  weight  of  so  much  respectable  testimony.  Seldom 
has  a  conunittee  of  Parliament,  appointed  to  investigate  a 
great  grievance,  so  scandalously  shirked  its  duty.  The  pretext 
of  those  who  led  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  in  this 
direction  would  be',  we  suppose,  that  the  Irish  land  question  is, 
in  reality,  not  a  great  grievance,  but  only  a  great  nuisance. 
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Instead  of  that  horror  and  indignation  with  which  Sir  Robert 
Poel  regarded  the  eviction  of  the  tenantry — ^instead  of  that 
desire  to  do  justice  between  the  stronger  and  the  weaker  class^ 
which  led  him  to  urge  that  the  technical  limit  of  the  law  should 
not  trammel  the  conscience  of  a  statesman  dealing  with  this 
case  of  high  imperial  policy — ^wliat  do  we  find  in  the  minds  of 
men  who  might  be  supposed  to  share  his  convictions  and 
sentiments  ?  We  must  say  that  the  apparent  animus  of  such 
members  of  the  Committee  as  Lord  Naas^  Lord  Claud  Hamilton^ 
and  Mr.  Gteorge,  representatives  of  the  Irish  landlord  interest 
as  they  openly  are,  contrasts  favourably  with  that  of  Mr.  Lowe, 
Mr.  Cardwell,  and  the  present  Sir  Robert  Peel,  gentlemen  who 
might  be  expected  to  view  the  subject  as  an  affair  of  State 
and  policy,  and  a  question  of  political  economy  of  the  first 
class.  The  advantages  of  a  good  law  regulating  the  relations 
of  man  with  man  on  any  great  social  question  where  there  are 
conflicting  interests,  are  so  great  that  the  danger,  generaUy 
speaking,  is  of  its  sense  being  strained  by  the  pressure  of  those 
who  seek  to  benefit  by  it.  But  when  a  law  pretends  to  deal 
with  such  interests,  and  can  find  not  one  single  individual  who 
can  see  the  possibility  of  any  benefit  to  himself  in  its  pro- 
visions, it  is  obvious  that  the  law  is  condemned  in  the  most 
complete  way  that  a  law  can  be  condemned,  and  that  the 
legislator  is  bound  to  take  shame  to  himself  for  the  same. 
Mr.  Cardwell,  however,  throughout  the  whole  proceedings  of 
the  Committee,  seemed  to  be  only  beset  by  the  idea  that  he 
ought  to  endeavour  to  elicit  from  the  witnesses  some  admission 
that,  though  the  law  had  not  succeeded,  yet  it  ought  to  have 
succeeded ;  nay,  that,  perhaps,  with  some  slight  amendment 
of  detail,  it  even  yet  might  be  made  to  succeed.  As  for  its 
leading  principles,  he  took  care,  in  a  very  solemn  manner^  to 
inform  Parliament  and  the  Irish  people  that  these  were,  in  a 
sense,  sacred.  Happily,  the  Irish  people  do  not  seem  to  have 
attached  any  undue  importance  to  the  announcement.  If, 
indeed,  it  were  to  be  generally  treated  by  them  as  the  final 
censure  of  the  hopes  which  they  have  been  led  to  entertain  on 
this  subject  for  many  years  by  greater  statesmen  than  Mr. 
Cardwell,  there  is  not  a  farmer  in  three  provinces  of  Ireland 
who  would  not  be  ready  to  join  the  Fenians. 

Mr.  Lowers  services  on  such  a  Committee  might  have  been 
of  inestimable  value  if  ho  had  devoted  the  considerable  faonl- 
ties  of  his  mind,  and  especially  its  acute  penetrative  power 
of  examination,  to  elicit  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  to  apply- 
to  them  proper  principles  of  legislation  and  political  economy. 
But  Mr.  Lowe,  beyond  all  the  other  members,  showed  a 
certain    unaccountable    propensity  to  that    ugly  process   of 
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''evisceration^'  of  the  witnesses,  which  Mr.  Roebuck  sug- 
gested as  the  duty  of  the  Committee.  His  mind  in  the  matter 
was  as  shallow  as  an  article  in  the  Times — the  one  English 
journal  which  has  never  shown  even  common  intelligence  or  a 
regard  for  decency  of  feeling  in  dealing  with  this  question — 
and  his  manner  was  hardly  less  insolent  and  overbearing 
than  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

It  is  not  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  characterize  the  temper 
and  the  capacity  of  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
in  dealing  with  any  important  Irish  interest.  How  much 
longer  whatever  public  spirit  remains  in  the  country  will 
tolerate  such  an  administration  at  the  Castle,  we  are  loath  to 
predict.  Evety  one  is  lost  in  amazement  at  this  moment  at 
the  semi-deUrious  display  of  energy  with  which  he  has  brought 
^over  the  Channel  Fleet  and  a  bevy  of  gun-boats,  a  score  of 
regiments  and  a  park  of  artillery,  set  the  whole  police  force  of 
the  country  in  motion,  despatched  special  trains,  stopped  the 
electric  telegraph,  and  suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  all  of  his 
own  will  and  pleasure,  in  order  to  arrest  a  few  dozen  of 
Fenians — shop  boys,  lawyers*  clerks,  linen-drapers,  tailors, 
hodmen,  printers*  devils.  Last  year  our  amazement  was  that 
Orangemen  and  Ribbonmen  should  be  shooting  each  other  for 
the  space  of  a  week  or  ten  days  in  the  town  of  Belfast,  all  the 
places  of  business  that  were  not  closed  gutted  by  the  mobs, 
and  the  hospitals  crammed  with  wounded  men  and  women, 
while  there  was  no  more  sign  of  the  existence  of  a  government 
in  the  country  than  there  might  be  if  a  civil  war  broke  out  in 
a  backwoods*  city  of  shanties.  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  Castle  is 
as  much  a  measure  of  the  wretched  condition  of  public  opinion 
in  Ireland  as  a  bailiff  in  charge  of  a  house  is  a  sign  of  the 
state  of  family  affairs.  As  to  his  conduct  on  this  Committee, 
however,  one  illustration  will  do  the  reader  good.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  examining  Mr.  Dillon,  a  barrister  of  twenty-five  years* 
standing,  an  alderman  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  at  present 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  this 
is  the  style  in  which  he  begins : — 

You  are,  I  think,  an  alderman  of  the  City  of  Dublin  ? 

Yes. 

I  admire  the  spirit  in  which  you  advocate  your  views.  You  differ  from 
Judge  Longfield,  you  differ  from  Lord  Dufferin,  and  you  hare  said  to  gentle- 
men who  have  already  asked  you  questions  that  you  disregard  any  practical 
knowledge  of  farming,  that  you  do  not  go  to  agricultural  meetings,  nor  invite 
the  opinion  of  landlords  or  tenants,  but  judge  from  your  own  scope  ? 

Not  exactly  that ;  I  laid,  on  the  contrary,  that  I  thought  these  meetings 
would  afford  a  very  good  opportunity  of  acquiring  useful  information  en  the 
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subject ;  but  that  there  were  other  sources  as  well,  and  that  on  the  whole  I 
found  it  more  convenient  to  derive  my  information  from  those  other  aonioes. 

One  is  amazed  at  the  mildness  of  Mr.  Dillon's  answer.  Of 
course  there  is  not  a  particle  of  foundation  in  his  direct 
examination  for  the  version  of  his  views  so  insolently  pnt  for- 
ward by  the  Chief  Secretary.  On  the  contrary,  on  every 
occasion  when  he  was  asked  how  far  his  views  agreed  witn 
those  of  Judge  Longfield  and  Lord  Dufferin,  Mr.  DiUon  eagerly 
spoke  of  their  authority  as  of  the  highest.  On  one  point  only 
did  he  differ  from  Judge  Longfield^  and  that  is  with  regard  to 
certain  powers  proposed  to  bo  given  to  County  Courts^  and 
this  is  the  way  in  which  he  expressed  his  difference  : — 

I  do  differ  from  Judge  Longfield  with  the  greatest  respect  for  his  judgment, 
but  still,  without  any  doubt  on  my  own  mind. 

In  the  same  way^  when  he  was  asked  by  Lord  Claud  Hamilton 
'^  whether  those  who  managed  property,  and  spent  large  sums 
on  the  improvement  of  property,  are  not  the  best  judges  in 
this  matter,^'  which  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  land- 
lords ought  to  be  let  alone  to  legislate  for  themselves  and  their 
tenantry,  Mr.  Dillon  answered : — 

The  management  of  land  is  one  subject,  and  legislation  about  land-tenure 
is  another.  There  are  persons  who  have  applied  their  attention  to  matters  of 
legislation  relating  to  land,  who  have  never  cultivated  land  or  managed  it  in 
any  way ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  men  of  great  intelligence^  who 
have  been  all  their  lives  engaged  in  tilling  land,  and  in  the  management  of 
land,  but  who  have  never  thought  about  legislating  on  the  subject. 

The  whole  temper  of  such  an  answer  is,  we  need  hardly  say, 
absolutely  remote  from  the  construction  put  upon  it  by  the 
Chief  Secretary.  But  after  all,  there  is  little  use  in  complaining 
of  the  insolence,  or  sounding  the  shallowness  of  Sir  Bobert 
Peel. 

It  is  time  that  we  should  proceed  to  examine  the  evidence  laid 
before  the  Committee.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  to  "  evis- 
cerate '^  it,  in  which  the  majority  of  the  Committee  participated, 
it  is  very  weighty,  and  considering  the  different  positions  and 
circumstances  of  the  witnesses,  wonderfully  well  connected. 
There  were  only  six  witnesses  in  all  examined,  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  Ireland  six  of  higher  authority  in  point  of 
personal  character,  or  of  more  ample  and  varied  opportunity 
of  experience  in  the  different  phases  of  this  most  difficmt 
question.  Judge  Longfield,  who  was  the  first  witness  taken, 
was  Judge  of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  from  the  date  of 
its  formation,  until  its  powers  were  transferred  to  the  present 
Landed  Estates  Court,  over  which  he  still  presides — ^tlutt  ia  to 
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say^  he  has  had  fifteen  years'  experience  in  the  position  of 
gravest  responsibility  and  largest  opportunities  of  information 
from  every  side  of  the  question  in  that  tribunal,  whose  express 
duty  it  has  been  to  direct  what  amounted  to  a  partial  revo- 
lution in  Irish  property.  He  told  the  Committee  in  evidence, 
that  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  millions  worth  of  Irish  estates 
had  passed  through  the  two  Courts  during  the  period  of  his 
connexion  with  them ;  and  no  one  has  ever  hitherto  dreamed  of 
alleging  that  the  Court  used  its  very  considerable  and  excep- 
tional powers  otherwise  than  most  wisely  and  effectually.  It 
is  extraordinary  to  find  a  man  of  Mr.  Lowe's  character  and 
talents,  when  he  comes  to  examine  a  witness  of  such  cha- 
racter, actually  treating  him  as  if  he  were  an  advocate  of 
Communism.    Here  is  a  fragment  from  the  evidence : — 

So  far  as  you  strip  a  man  of  his  proprietary  rights  and  remit  them  to  some 
other  person,  so  far  you  are  acting  upon  the  principle  of  appropriation  or  con- 
jBscation  ? — I  am  not  particular  about  names. 

Of  course  it  is  a  question  of  degree  between  that  and  taking  his  whole 
estate  ? — Of  course  it  is  a  question  of  degree  between  a  man  walking  by  me  in 
the  street,  and  simply  brushing  against  me,  or  knocking  me  down ;  but 
difference  in  degree  is  often  everything. 

So  that  you  would  make  a  law  to  authorize  people  to  brush  against  you  in 
the  street  ? — No,  but  if  the  want  of  that  permission  stopped  up  the  street,  I 
would  let  it  be  done. 

It  is  humiliating  to  contemplate  a  man  of  Mr.  Lowe's 
powers  treating  a  question  of  this  kind  in  a  way  so  finicking 
and  narrow.  When  it  comes  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  turn,  we  are 
not  at  all  surprised  that  he  should  call  in  question  the  Judge's 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  Irish  property  on  the  score  of 
his  not  being  a  landlords  Afber  making  quite  sure  of  this,  he 
comes  down  with  all  the  air  of  one  who  is  making  a  conclusive 
point  in  the  following  question : — 

In  fact,  your  knowledge  of  land  in  Ireland  is  derived  solely  from  the  fact 
of  your  being  Judge  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court  ?--Chiefly,  but  not  solely. 

The  question  is  about  as  sensible  as  if,  in  a  committee  on 
the  Rinderpest,  some  honourable  gentleman  were  to  try  to 
shake  the  authority  of  a  foreign  medical  witness  by  saying, — 
"  In  fact,  then,  your  knowledge  of  the  Russian  cattle  plague 
is  derived  solely  from  the  fact  of  your  having  been  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  Veterinary  Department  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  the  steppes  which  originate  this  disease,  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  ?" 

Lord  Dufferin,  the  second  witness  examined,  was  a  hardly 
less  important  authority  than   Judge  Longfield  on  a  most 
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interesting  department  of  this  inquiry.  He  is  an  extensive 
proprietor  in  that  district  of  the  north  of  Irelandj  where  the 
custom  of  the  Ulster  tenant  right  most  absolutelj  prevails. 
Ho  has  had  a  very  extensive  practical  experience  of  its 
operation^  and  ho  has  also  made  it  a  sabject  of  study  in  an 
economic  point  of  view.  His  evidence  is  the  more  valuable 
and  interesting  that  in  theory  he  decidedly  disapproveB  of  the 
Custom,  and  wishes  the  Ulster  tenantry  would  rather  see 
their  interest  in  a  system  of  leases  for  a  considerable  term  of 
years,  with  a  right  to  be  compensated  for  unexhausted  im- 
provements, the  value  of  which  should  be  settled  by  an  o£Bcial 
arbitrator  at  the  end  of  the  term.  No  evidence  can  for  this 
very  reason  bo  more  powerful  than  his  lordship's  in  regard  to 
the  sense  of  security  and  independence  which  the  use  of  this 
famous  agricultural  custom  generates. 

Wo  have  already  spoken  of  Mr.  Dillon,  the  third  witness 
examined,  who  has  since  been  elected  to  a  seat  in  Parliament 
for  the  county  of  Tipperary.  Mr.  Dillon's  political  career, 
wliicli  now  enters  upon  a  very  important  and  critical  phase^ 
dates  back  to  the  period  when  the  Young  Ireland  party  was 
formed  during  the  Eepeal  agitation.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
contributors  to  the  Nation.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  Repeal  Association,  from  which  he  seceded 
with  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  in  1846.  Not  remarkable  for  that 
rapid,  militant,  and  brilliant  eloquence  which  belonged  to  so 
many  of  his  associates,  the  early  gravity  of  his  character  and 
the  solidity  of  his  judgment  gave  him  great  weight  in  their 
councils.  A  large  reward  was  offered  for  his  apprehension 
in  1848,  but  he  succeeded  in  escaping  to  America,  wheace  he 
returned  about  the  same  time  that  an  amnesty  was  extended 
to  his  associates,  who  had  been  transported  to  Tasmania.  He 
has  since  taken  a  gradually  increasing  part  in  Irish  public 
affairs,  and  in  particular  may  be  said  to  have  assumed  the 
chief  responsibihty  of  conducting  tho  new  National  Association 
formed  at  the  commencement  of  this  year  with  the  sanction  of 
so  many  of  the  Irish  Prelates.  Mr.  Dillon  may,  therefore,  in  a 
sense  be  regarded  as  representing  the  political  aspect  of  the 
question,  and  the  views  with  which  it  is  agitated  by  the 
more  moderate  and  influential  portion  of  the  popular  party 
in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Dillon  was  followed  by  Mr.  McCarthy  Downing,*  solicitor 
of  very  extensive  practice  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  who  has  for 
many  years  resided  in  a  district  in  which  the  visitation  of  the 
famine  almost  disintegrated  society — tho  district  of  Skibbe- 
reen — and  who  had  tho  most  ample  and  close  opportunitiea  of 
observing  the  great  changes  which  throughout  that  part  of  tiie 
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country  followed  through  sweeping  evictions  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  action  of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  on  the 
other.  He,  too,  has  been  an  active  politician  for  the  last 
fiflbeen  years,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  foundation  and 
agitation  of  the  Tenant  League. 

The  Bishop  of  Cloyne  was  the  next  witness  examined.  No 
better  exponent  coidd  have  been  selected  of  the  general 
opinions,  experience,  and  sentiments  of  the  Irish  prelacy  and 
clergy  upon  this  question.  A  public  character  of  blameless 
consistency,  integrity,  and  independence,  talents  of  a  very  high 
order,  cultivated  as  well  by  study  as  by  travel,  a  natural  eleva- 
tion and  eloquence  of  language,  have,  apart  from  his  exemplary 
character  as  a  bishop,  given  to  Dr.  Keane  a  wide-spread  and 
well-estabhshed  influence  in  Ireland.  If  the  Committee  were 
an»ous  to  hear  what  was  the  general  sentiment  of  so  influ- 
ential a  portion  of  the  body  politic  of  the  country,  they  could 
not  have  heard  it  through  a  more  valuable  organ ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  must  be  said  that  there  was  no  evidence  laid  before 
them  which  on  the  whole  they  heard  with  so  much  attention 
and  respect.  After  having  stated,  early  in  his  examination,  that 
he  had  lived  for  nearly  fifteen  years  in  France,  had  travelled 
through  Italy  once,  and  through  Belgium  twice,  and  had  fre- 
quently visited  England,  when  his  lordship  went  on  to  say, 
''  To  those  who  are  living  constantly  in  Ireland  and  who  never 
leave  the  country  the  sense  may  not  be  so  painful,  but  going 
from  any  country  on  the  Continent  that  I  have  visited  and 
crossing  over  from  England,  as  soon  as  I  arrive  in  Ireland  I 
am  struck  by  witnessing  more  indications  of  misery  in  one 
small  town  there  of  4,000  or  5,000  souls  than  I  could  see 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  England,  France,  and 
Belgium  together '' — ^the  evident  sincerity  and  actuality  of  the 
words  forcibly  impressed  every  person  who  was  present. 

Mr.  Edward  Curling  was  the  last  witness  produced  by  the 
promoters  of  the  inquiry.  Mr.  Curling  is  one  of  the  most 
j^tepsive  land-agents  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  He  manages 
in  that  capacity  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Devon,  the  estate 
of  the  Earl  of  Dunraven,  and  the  Locke  estate.  On  the 
Devon  estate  alone,  of  which  he  has  had  the  charge  for 
the  last  seventeen  years,  there  are  eleven  hundred  tenants, 
and  during  that  period  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  evict 
one  of  them.  Nor  is  Mr.  Curling's  experience  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  landed  estates  confined  to  Ireland.  For  sixteen 
years  before  he  went  to  Ireland  he  was  agent  of  an  exten- 
sive estate  in  Suffolk,  and  previously  he  had  been  director 
of  a  colony  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  Cepha- 
lonia;  and,  in  early  life,  he  had  &rmed  a  property  of  600 
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acres  in  Van  Diemen^s  Land.  A  more  varied  and  aathentic 
experience  of  its  kind  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceivo^ 
for  it  provided  the  most  ample  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
English  system  of  tenure  and  improvement  with  that  which 
prevails  in  Ireland^  and  the  system  of  managing  land  in 
countries  where  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  does  not 
obtain  with  both.  As  the  result  of  actual  practical  expe- 
rience in  the  daily  administration  of  those  relations,  none  of 
the  evidence  tendered  to  it  was  entitled  to  more  attention 
from  the  Committee. 

But  the  majority  of  the  Committee,  when  they  came  to  draw 
up  their  report,  simply  paid  no  attention  whatsoever  to  the 
evidence.  It  is  apparent,  as  we  have  already  remarkedj  that 
throughout  they  viewed  its  tendency  with  unfriendly  eyes. 
Several  of  the  members  addressed  themselves  to  their  task 
with  the  evident  object  of  reducing  the  amount  of  information 
which  the  various  witnesses  were  prepared  to  give  to  a 
minimum ;  and,  in  the  very  form  in  which  it  was  elicited,  the 
members  representing  the  Grovemment  generally  sought  to 
disparage  it  as  much  as  possible.  The  report  is  in  these 
terms : — 

The  Select  Comiuittee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Act 
23  &  24  Vict.,  c.  153,  on  the  Tenure  and  Improyement  of  Land  in  Ireland, 
have  considered  the  matters  to  them  referred,  and  have  agreed  to  the  follow- 
ing report : — 

That  the  Committee  having  examined  several  witnesses  on  the  recommendar 
tion  of  the  promoters  of  the  inquiry,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  principle  of  the 
Act  of  1860,  embodied  in  the  38th  and  40th  sections,  namely,  that  compensa- 
tion to  tenants  should  only  be  secured  upon  the  improvements  made  with 
the  consent  of  the  landlord,  should  be  maintained. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  several  modifications  of  the  proviBioiis 
of  the  Act  may  be  advantageously  made  without  infringement  of  this  principle; 
and,  amongst  others,  that  in  the  clauses  providing  compensation  for  improve- 
ments made  by  tenants,  the  payment  of  a  lump  siim  of  money  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  annuity  provided  by  the  Act,  and  that  the  duration  of  the 
compensating  period  in  certain  cases  should  be  altered ;  and  they  have 
agreed  to  report  to  the  House  the  evidence  taken. 

Never  surely  did  a  Parliamentary  Committee  utter  a  more 
extraordinary  Report.  They  were  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  operation  of  the  Act  23  &  24  Vict.,  c.  153.  Why  not  report 
the  fact  that  the  Act,  having  been  for  five  years  in  existence^  had 
not  ever  once  come  into  operation  at  ail  ?  Why  not  report 
that  every  witness  who  came  before  them — judge^  landlordi 
barrister,  solicitor,  bishop,  land  agent — absolute^  i^reed  that 
it  was  inoperative  because  it  was  inadequate  ?    Ti!n&  Committee 
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recommend  that ''  the  principle  that  compensation  should  only 
be  secured  upon  improvements  made  with  the  consent  of  the 
landlord"  should  be  maintained.  The  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
evidence  which  they  received.  Why  not  state  to  the  House 
such  general  conclusions  as  all  the  witnesses  examined  are 
agreed  upon,  instead  of  flinging  the  evidence  in  a  heap  on 
the  table,  with  a  report  which  is  neither  a  report  on  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  nor  a  report  on  any  of  the  actual 
results  of  the  inquiry  ? 

There  were  a  number  of  propositions  upon  which  all  the 
witnesses  were  agreed,  and  which  were  established,  we  submit, 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  upon  which  it  was  not  less  than 
the  duty  of  the  Committee  to  have  informed  Parliament.  It 
was  agreed,  for  example,  that  the  agriculture  of  Ireland  is  at 
present  in  a  very  backward  condition,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
no  adequate  capital  is  expended  in  permanent  improve- 
ments on  the  land,  either  by  landlord  or  tenant;  more- 
over, that,  as  a  rule,  whatever  improvements  are  made  in 
Ireland  are  made  by  the  tenant,  and  that  their  value  is  also, 
as  a  rule,  confiscated  by  the  landlord,  whenever  he  is  pleased 
to  terminate  the  tenancy,  which  also,  as  a  rule,  is  tenancy  at 
will.  Let  us  take  the  points  of  this  proposition,  and  the  evi- 
dence bearing  upon  them.     Judge  Longfield  says  : — 

The  agriculture  of  Ireland  is  in  a  very  backward  state  in  most  places.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  county  in  Ireland,  no  very  large  district,  not  requiring  improv&- 
ment  ....  There  is  no  adequate  capital  expended  on  permanent  improve- 
menty  whether  by  landlord  or  tenant.  ....  As  a  rule,  it  is  the  tenants  in 
Ireland  who  improve  the  land.  ....  It  is  on  the  tenants  we  have  to  rely 
for  improvements To  my  own  knowledge,  they  make  those  improve- 
ments very  frequently  with  a  great  feeling  of  discontent,  even  while  they 
are  making  them.  ....  The  cause  of  this  discontent  is  the  feeling  that  after 
a  certain  period,  the  whole  value  of  those  improvements  will  go  to  a  man 

who  has  contributed  nothing  to  them,  to  the  landlord Compensation, 

generally  speaking,  is  scarcely  thought  of;   the  landlord  could  not  do  it 

mostly Except  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  it  is  never  asked  for ;  I  never 

knew  it  asked  for.  ....  The  majority  of  tenants  in  Ireland  now  hold  as 
tenants  from  year  to  year  ;  the  number  of  leases  are  diminishing,  I  may  say, 
daily. 

On  the  same  points  Lord  Dufferin  gives  evidence  : — 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  agriculture  in  Ireland  is  in  a  backward  con- 
dition. ....  I  think  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  Ireland  that  I  have  ever 
seen  that  does  not  want  improvement  ....  As  a  rule,  we  rely  in  the  north 

of  Ireland  upon  the  tenants  for  improvements As  a  general  rule,  in 

all  parts  of  Ireland,  I  believe  that  to  be  the  case. 
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As  Lord  Dafferin's  examination  chiefly  related  to  tlie  state 
of  the  tenantry  of  Ulster^  admittedly  the  most  prosperous  in 
Ireland^  and  to  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  castom  of 
tenant-right^  we  find  no  evidence  npon  his  part  as  to  the 
practice  of  compensating  the  improvements  made  by  the 
tenants  in  other  provinces.  He  says^  however,  that  he  is 
afraid  the  practice  of  giving  notice  to  quit  to  all  the  tenants 
prevails  on  some  estates,  and  that  it  is  a  practice  which  cannot 
be  too  much  condemned. 

Mr.  Dillon's  evidence  is  to  the  same  effect : — 

I  think  progress  in  Irish  agriculture  is  veiy  slow,  and  its  condition  veiy 

backward This  is  very  much  due  to  insecurity  of  tenure.  ....  That 

is  to  say,  to  the  absence  of  leases,  and  to  the  absence  of  any  rule  of  law  or 
custom  securintr  to  the  tenants  compensation  for  any  iiuprovements  they 

make The  landlords,  as  a  cLiss,  do  not  improve.  ....  ImproremenU 

have  not  been  generally  made  in  the  country  to  an  adequate  extent  .... 
I  think  improvements  in  Ireland  have  gone  on  imperceptibly  by  the  labours 
of  the  tenants,  acting  generally  under  that  sense  of  security  with  which 
ordinary  hmdlonls  inspire  their  tenants.  That  is  the  usual  way  in  which 
improvements  have  been  made  in  Ireland,  not  under  any  specific  contract  at 
nlL  .  .  .  .  I  think  that  the  legal  stiitus  of  the  Irish  tenant  is  at  present  in 
itself  excq}tional ;  I  think  there  is  not  a  country  in  Europe  where  the 
occupier  of  Lnid  has  not  a  larger  amount  of  protection  than  the  Irish  occupier. 
....  I  would  say,  in  fact,  that  there  is  no  occupier  in  any  country,  with 
whose  kws  I  have  any  acquaintance,  who  has  less  motives  for  improving  the 
land  than  the  Irish  tenant. 

On  the  same  points  IVfr.  MacCarthy  Downing's  evidence 
was  as  follows : — 

Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  state  in  those  portions  of  the  country 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  ....  I  attribute  that  principally,  if  not 
entirely,  to  the  relations  existing  between  landlord  and  tenant.  ....  The 
principal  cause  of  emigration  is  the  want  of  security  to  the  tenant  for  any 
improvements  that  he  nmy  make  ;  he  does  not  and  will  not  invest  his  money 
upon  the  soil  where  he  is  but  tenant  from  year  to  year.  ....  A  man  irho  is 
but  a  yearly  tenant  will  not  expend  upon  the  land  his  capital  and  labour 
to  the  same  extent  as  he  would  if  he  had  a  certainty  that  the  improvements 
he  might  make  upon  that  land  would  be,  at  all  events  to  some  extent,  his 

own As  a  rule  (in  Cork  county),  they  are  tenants  from  year  to  year. 

....  Leases  are  very  much  the  exception They  have  undoahtedly 

decreased  very  much Since  the  last  day  of  last  April,  I  saw  myself 

twelve  or  fourteen  houses  unroofed,  and  the  whole  of  the  population  tazned 
out  on  the  roadside ;  their  ancestors,  as  I  understood,  had  been  on  that  load 
for  upwards  of  a  himdred  years ;  the  property  was  sold  in  the  Snoomhevoi 
Estates  Court,  the  lease  fell  in  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  on  the  Ist  at  Hi^y 
the  whole  of  the  iK)pulation  was  turned  out,  and  the  houses  unrooiBd. 
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The  Bishop  of  Cloyne^s  evidence  on  the  same  points  was  as 
follows : — 

I  am  very  sony  to  say  that  the  state  of  agriculture  in  Ireland  is  veiy 
backward  indeed ;  and  I  do  not  see  the  slightest  chance  of  an  improyement 
in  it  on  what  may  be  called  a  large  national  scale,  unless  more  encouragement 
be  given  to  the  improving  tenant  than  he  is  now  able  to  command.  .... 
During  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  I  believe  there  is  no  one  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  Ireland  who  would  not  say  that  all  the  improvements  that 
were  made  were  made  by  the  tenant.  We  have  it  on  record ;  you  have  it 
in  the  speeches  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  others,  that  all  the  improvements, 

as  a  rule,  are  made  by  the  tenant,  and  not  by  the  landlord I  never 

heard  anyone,  whether  landlord,  agent,  clergyman,  or  tenant,  discuss  the 
question,  who  did  not  say  that  the  agricultural  produce  of  Ireland  might  be 
increased  either  to  as  high  a  figure  as  it  now  yields,  or  to  two-thirds,  three- 
fifths,  a  fourth,  or  (that  was  the  very  lowest  calculation  that  I  ever  heard  any 

one  give  in)  one-fifth I  do  not  expect  that  the  improvement  which  is 

required  for  Ireland  can  ever  be  brought  about  by  any  other  class  except  by 
tenants  who  have  capital  enough  of  that  kind  to  effect  the  whole  work. .... 

The  tenant-at-will  who  makes  improvements  has  no  security  whatever 

It  is  a  downright  impossibility  that  the  landlords  can  make  improvements  to 

the  extent  to  which  they  are  just  now  necessary Comparatively,  very 

few  tenants  in  Ireland  have  leases The  landlords  up  to  the  present 

date  have  had  the  benefit  of  making  no  compensation,  and  whatever  improve- 
ments are  made,  they  have  had  exclusively  the  advantage  of  them 

I  firmly  believe,  without  any  exaggeration  at  all,  that  at  this  moment  there  is 
ground  for  as  much  useful  and  remunerative  employment  as  would  employ 
all  the  idle  hands  that  there  are  in  Ireland  and  nmny  more,  and  that  that  useful 
employment  could  raise  from  the  soil  several  millions  annually  of  which  the 
country  is  now  deprived  ;  and  that  if  that  sum  were  raised  annually,  it 
would  reproduce  itself ;  it  would  ensure  rent  for  the  landlord,  comfort  to  the 
tenant,  employment  for  the  shopkeepers,  and,  I  may  say,  impart  a  stimulating 
and  healthy  influence  to  the  prosperity  of  all  classes. 

In  fine,  we  take  Mr.  Curling's  evidence : — 

In  England,  ail  pepuan^nt  improvements  are  effected  by  the  landlord. .... 

In  Ireland  it  is  not  so They  are  made  generally  by  the  tenant 

The  stat€  of  things  is  entirely  opposite  in  the  two  countries I  consider 

this  would  justify  an  exceptional  legislation  for  Ireland I  think  a 

tenant  Is  a  fool  to  expend  his  money  without  security  (by  a  lease  or  extended 
period  of  compensation) I  think,  generally  speaking,  the  improve- 
ments in  that  way  are  effected  by  the  tenant Generally  speaking,  if 

such  improvements  werie  not  effected  by  the  tenant,  they  would  not  be 

effected  at  all On  the  Pevon  estate,  the  mountain  land  was  reclaimed 

exclusively  by  the  tenant  ....  It  would  be  no  use  my  advising  the  land- 
lord (to  undertake  such  improvements),  because  I  know  he  has  not  the  means 
of  doing  it  ...  .  These  improvements  were  chiefly  done  by  tenants-at-wilL 
Leases  have  only  been  in  operation  (on  the  estate)  since  1858 There 
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is  nothing  in  the  state  of  the  law  to  prevent  Lord  Devon,  if  he  thooc^t  fit^ 
from  raising  the  rents  upon  the  tenants  who  have  improved,  and  evictiiig 
them  if  they  did  not  pay. 

On  the  utter  uselessness  of  the  Act  of  Mr.  Cardwell  all  the 
witnesses  were  agreed.  Mr.  Curling  said  that^  so  far  as  his 
knowledge  went,  it  had  been  a  dead-letter.  He  had  already 
predicted  its  failure  in  letters  which  he  published  in  1860j 
and  he  had  not  known  of  a  single  case  in  which  it  had  been 
availed  of.  The  Bishop  of  Cloyne  declared  that  it  had  not 
offered  any  inducement  to  tenants  to  improve,  and  ''there 
could  not  be  a  better  proof  of  that  than  the  fact  that  nothing 
has  been  done  under  the  Act.''  Mr,  McCarthy  Downinffi 
in  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  it  had  practically 
operated  in  the  districts  with  which  he  was  acquainted^  said  :— 
"  It  has  not  worked  at  all,  and  I  told  the  Attomey-Gleneral 
for  Ireland  (now  Baron  Deasy),  when  the  Bill  was  broaght 
in,  that,  in  my  opinion,  he  would  not  have  one  single  case 
under  it  in  the  great  county  of  Cork."  Mr.  Dillon,  said  ^— 
"  The  Bill  has  practically  been  inefficient  ...  It  has  done 
no  practical  good  to  Ireland.''  Lord  Dufferin  said : — "  The 
Act  has  been  inoperative,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  case  of 
any  tenant  upon  my  estate ;  of  course  beyond  that  I  could  not 
say,  but  I  believe  that  it  has  remained  quite  inoperative 
.  .  .  I  do  not  believe  that  the  giving  compensation  nnder 
the  form  established  in  the  Act  would  be  any  indacement 
to  a  tenant  to  invest  his  capital."  Judge  Longfield,  when 
asked  whether  to  his  knowledge  any  one  had  acted  upon  it, 
answered, — "I  believe  not  any  one."  Certain  powers  with 
regard  to  leasing  had  been  reserved  to  his  Court.  In  the 
course  of  five  years  they  had  only  been  raised  in  two 
cases. 

Again,  on  the  point  that  landlords  ought  not  to  have  the 
right  of  distraining  for  rent,  but  should  stand  in  the  same 
position  as  other  creditors,  all  the  witnesses  who  were  exa- 
mined to  that  effect,  and  especially  Judge  Longfieldj  expressed 
the  most  emphatic  opinion. 

We  separate  these  conclusions  upon  which  witnesses  of 
such  various  rank  and  character  and  of  such  indisputable 
authority  and  integrity  were  agreed,  from  the  mass  of  evi- 
dence in  detail  which  they  gave  of  their  own  personal  ex- 
perience, or  of  their  own  peculiar  views;  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Committee,  which  having  been 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Act  0^1860^ 
refused  to  report  such  conclusions  to  ParUament^  anrebatted 
as  they  were  by  an  atom  of  contrary  evidencOj  shamefiilly 
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Ignored  its  duty.  In  examining  the  minutes  of  the  Committee 
to  see  how  the  report  was  arrived  at,  we  find,  as  we  might 
have  expected,  that  it  was  by  a  combination  of  the  Irish 
landlords  upon  the  Committee  and  the  members  representing 
the  Government.  But  what  we  should  not  expect  to  find,  and 
what  we  do  nevertheless  find,  both  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  and  in  its  minutes,  is,  that  the  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Government  were  far  more  offensively  and  deter- 
minedly hostile  to  the  people  of  Ireland  than  even  those  who 
represented  their  landlords.  There  is  no  comparison  between 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Naas,  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  and  Mr. 
George  throughout,  and  that  of  Mr.  Cardwell,  Mr.  Lowe,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  draft  of  the  report  actually  adopted 
is  that  proposed  by  Lord  Naas.  It  is  bad  enough,  but  on 
the  whole  it  is  rather  better  than  that  suggested  by  Mr, 
Lowe : — 

Your  Committee,  while  fully  recognizing  the  moral  duty  which  binds  a 
landlord  to  make  reasonable  compensation  for  imexhausted  improvements  to 
an  outgoing  tenant,  is  of  opinion  that  any  attempt  to  enforce  this  duty  by 
law  would  exceed  the  legitimate  limits  of  legislation,  would  impair  the 
security  of  property,  would  sow  discord  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and 
prove  ultimately  most  injurious  to  the  weaker  party — the  tenant  himself. 

It  is  useless  to  argue  that  such  a  report  would  have  been 
completely  contrary  to  the  evidence.  That  is  a  secondary 
question.  The  wonder  is  how  a  man  of  Mr.  Lowe's  admitted 
abilities,  range  of  information,  and  pretensions  as  a  politician, 
could  advance  a  series  of  propositions  so  preposterous — con- 
trary to  the  admitted  principles  and  practice  of  legislation  in 
every  civilized  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  contrary  to  more 
than  one  Act  of  Parliament,  and  to  the  opinions  of  eminent 
statesmen,  contrary  to  the  accepted  doctrines  of  political 
economy,  contrary  to  all  the  lamentable  experience  which  the 
history  of  Ireland  affords,  and  in  its  last  clause  contrary  to 
common  sense  itself.  But  our  view  of  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Lowe,  Mr.  Cardwell,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  be  incomplete, 
if  we  did  not  notice  the  last  amendment  which  was  added  to 
the  report.  It  was  Mr.  George  who  suggested  that,  at  all 
events,  the  Committee  should  recommend  the  substitution  of 
payment  by  a  bulk  sum  for  Mr.  Cardwell's  absurd  and  abortive 
system  of  annuities.  Lord  Naas  at  once  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ment, which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  three ;  but  of  the 
six  gentlemen  who  voted  against  it,  three  were  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  Mr.  Cardwell ;  and  the  other  three  were 
Sir  Edward  Grogan,  Lord  Dunkellin,  and  Mr.  Hunt.  There 
was  a  bitter  significance  in  Judge  Longfield's  reply  to  a  ques- 
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tion  as  to  whether  much  good  might  be  done  bj  the  Com- 
mittee. ^^  That  depends/^  said  the  learned  jndge,  "  on  the 
report  of  the  Committee ;  and  on  whether  the  report  will  be 
acted  upon/'  We  are  now  aware  that  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  bad  enough ;  but  bad  as  it  is^  we  see  £rom  the  last 
vote  of  the  members  of  tho  government  connected  with  it, 
what  chance  there  is  of  its  being  acted  upon. 

The  truth  is^  there  are  only  two  honest  alternatives  before 
those  who  have  on  their  consciences  the  responsibilily  of 
advising  the  public  conduct  of  the  Irish  people.  Either  they 
must  take  higher  ground  in  the  argument  of  this  case,  and 
compel  the  attention  of  ministers  and  Parliament  to  it  by 
every  constitutional  process  capable  of  employment — or  else 
advise  the  people  to  abandon  their  country  and  go  where  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  live  according  to  the  ordinary  conditionB 
of  manhood.  Being,  as  they  are,  an  exclusively  agricultural 
people,  if  it  bo  impossible  for  them  at  home  to  acquire  any 
property  in  tho  results  of  their  peculiar  industry ;  if  in  relation 
to  their  landlords,  they  can  only  remain  in  a  condition  which, 
now  that  negro  slavery  and  Russian  serfdom  have  been  abolished, 
is  the  lowest  actually  existing  in  any  civilised  society;  if 
Parliament  absolutely  will  not  remedy  this  state  of  things  at 
all,  then,  in  the  name  of  the  law,  let  the  country  be  emptied 
of  men  and  filled  with  cattle.  In  America  or  Australia  an 
Irish  farmer  can  become  a  landed  proprietor  for  half  the 
expenditure  of  sweat  and  money  that  it  costs  him  merely  to 
offer  a  temptation  to  his  landlord's  rapacity  at  home.  Bat  it 
is  because  we  doubt  whether  the  true  policy  and  political 
economy  of  this  case  has  ever  been  fairly  brought  before 
Parliament  that,  in  going  over  the  evidence  laid  before-  this 
Committee,  we  have  taken  pains  to  extract  what  may  appear 
to  many  of  our  readers  to  be  only  the  leading  truisms  of  this 
unhappy  case.  All  the  witnesses  were  agreed  to  the  fact,  and 
it  is  notorious,  that  all  the  agricultural  improvements  liave 
been  made  by  the  tenants,  and  that  hardly  any  are  made  by 
the  landlords,  and  that  any  such  improvements  that  are  being 
made,  or  may  be  made  for  the  future,  will  be  made  by  the 
teuants — that  millions  of  property  have  thus  been  added  to  the 
value  of  the  country,  but  that  it  is  utterly  unsecured  by  law, 
nay,  systematically  appropriated  with  the  protection  of  die 
law.  Now  this  tquestion,  as  a  question  of  political  econoiny, 
has  hitherto  been  argued  on  a  very  shallow  ground,  on  the 
ground,  to  wit,  that  the  claim  of  the  tenant  amounted  to  an 
interference  with  the  right  of  contract.  There  is  a  higher 
ground,  however,  that  is  to  say,  the  question  of  what  power 
the  State  has  of  eminent  domain,  or  of  guardianship  as  to  the 
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use  of  the  right  of  property  by  the  landlord.  We  do  not 
commit  ourselves  to  a  positive  opinion  upon  a  question  the 
discussion  of  which  has  been  evaded  by  many  of  the  first 
authorities  on  the  science  of  political  economy.  But  let  us 
simply  place,  before  closing  this  article,  alongside  of  the  evidence 
which  we  have  just  summarised,  the  deKberate  opinion  of 
certainly  the  highest  authority  upon  political  economy  that  has 
arisen  in  England  since  Adam  Smith — we  mean  the  honourable 
member  for  Westminster,  Mr.  Stuart  Mill,  whose  powerful  sup- 
port the  advocates  of  the  tenant^s  cause  in  Parliament  will 
doubtless  endeavour  to  enlist  when  their  case  is  introduced  next 
session.  In  his  chapter  on  "  Property  in  Land,^^  then,  Mr,  Mill 
says : — 

WhenevtVy  in  any  country^  the  proprietor,  generally  speaking,  ceases  to  be 
the  improver,  political  economy  has  nothing  to  say  in  defence  of  landed 
property  as  there  established.  In  no  sound  theory  of  private  property  was 
it  ever  contemplated  that  the  proprietor  of  land  should  be  merely  a  sinecurist 
quartered  on  it.  In  Great  Britain  the  landed  proprietor  is  not  unfrtqnently 
an  improver.    But  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  is  generally  so 

Landed  property  in  England  is  thus  veiy  far  from  completely  fulfilling  the 
conditions  which  render  its  existence  economically  justifiable.  But  if  in- 
sufficiently realized  even  in  England,  in  Ireland  those  conditions  are  not  com- 
plied with  at  alL  With  individual  exceptions  (some  of  them  very  honourable 
ones))  the  owners  of  Irish  estates  do  nothing  for  the  land  but  drain  it  of  its 
produce.  What  has  been  epigrammatically  said  in  the  discussions  on  "  pe- 
culiar burthens  ^  is  literaUy  true  when  applied  to  them  ;  that  the  greatest 
"  burthen  on  land "  is  the  landlords.  Ketuming  nothing  to  the  soil,  they 
consume  its  whole  produce,  minus  the  potatoes  strictly  necessary  to  keep  the 
inhabitants  from  dying  of  famine ;  and  when  they  have  any  purpose  of 
improvement,  the  preparatory  step  usually  consists  in  not  leaving  even  this 
pittance,  but  turning  out  the  people  to  beggary  if  not  to  starvation.  H^hen 
landed  property  has  placed  itself  upon  this  footing  it  ceases  to  he  defensible, 
and  the  time  has  come  for  vnaJcing  some  new  arrangement  of  the  matter. 

When  the  "  sacredness  of  property  "  is  talked  of,  it  should  always  be  re- 
membered, that  any  such  sacredness  does  not  belong  in  the  same  degree  to 
landed  property.  No  man  made  the  land.  It  is  the  original  inheritance  of 
the  whole  species.  Its  appropriation  is  wholly  a  question  of  general  expe- 
diency. When  private  property  in  land  is  not  expedient,  it  is  imjust.  It  is 
no  hardship  to  any  one,  to  be  excluded  from  what  others  have  produced  :  they 
were  not  bound  to  produce  it  for  his  use,  and  he  loses  nothing  by  not  sharing 
in  what  otherwise  would  not  have  existed  at  all.  But  it  is  some  hardship  to 
be  bom  into  the  world  and  to  find  all  nature's  gifts  previously  engrossed,  and 
no  place  left  for  the  new-comer.  To  reconcile  people  to  this,  after  they  have 
once  admitted  into  their  minds  the  idea  that  any  moral  rights  belong  to  them 
as  human  beings,  it  will  always  be  necessary  to  convince  them  that  the  exclu- 
sive appropriation  is  good  for  mankind  on  the  whole,  themselves  included. 
But  this  is  what  no  sane  human  being  could  be  persuaded  of,  if  the  relatkm 
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between  the  kndowner  and  the  cultivator  were  the  same  ereiywhere  as  it 
has  been  in  Ireland. 

Landed  property  is  felt  even  by  those  most  tenacious  of  its  rights,  to  be  a 
different  thing  from  other  property  ;  and  where  the  bulk  of  the  community 
have  been  disinherited  of  their  share  of  it,  and  it  has  become  the  exclusive 
attribute  of  a  small  nunority,  men  have  generally  tried  to  reconcile  it,  at  least 
in  theory,  to  their  sense  of  justice,  by  endeavouring  to  attach  duties  to  it, 
and  erecting  it  into  a  sort  of  magistracy,  either  moral  or  legal    But  if 
the  state  is  at  liberty  to  treat  the  possessors  of  land  as  public  functionaries, 
it  is  only  going  one  step  further  to  say,  that  it  is  at  liberty  to  discard  them. 
Hie  claim  of  the  landowners  to  the  land  is  altogether  gubordinaU  to  the  general 
policy  of  the  state.    The  priyiciple  of  property  gives  them  no  right  to  the  2am/, 
but  only  a  right  to  compensation  for  whaiever  portion  of  (heir  iniered  in  the 
laml  ii  may  he  the  policy  of  the  state  to  deprive  them  of    To  that,  their  claim 
is  indefeasible.    It  is  due  to  landowners,  and  to  owners  of  any  property 
whatever,  recognized  as  such  by  the  state,  that  they  should  not  be  dis- 
possessed of  it  without  receiving  its  pecuniary  value,  or  an  annual  income 
equal  to  what  they  derived  from  it.    This  is  due  on  the  general  principles 
on  which  property  rests.    If  the  land  was  bought  with  the  produce  of  the 
labour  and  al^tinence  of  themselves  or  their  ancestors,  compensation  is  due  to 
them  on  that  ground ;   even  if  otherwise,  it  is  still  due  on  the  ground  of 
prescription.    Nor  can  it  ever  be  necessary  for  accompUshing  an  object  by 
which  the  community  altogether  will  gain,  that  a  particular  portion  of  the 
conrniuiiity  should  be  immolated.     When  the  property  is  of  a  Idnd  to 
which  peculiar  affections  attach  themselves,  the  compensation  ought  to 
exceed  a  bare  pecuniary  equivalent    But  subject  to  this  proviso,  the  state 
is  at  liberty  to  deal  with  landed  property  as  the  general  interests  of  the 
community  may  require,  even  to  the  extent,  if  it  so  happen,  of  doing  with 
the  whole,  what  is  done  with  a  part  whenever  a  bill  is  passed  for  a  ndlroad 
or  a  new  street.      Tlie  community  has  too  much  at  stake  in  the  proper 
cultivation  of  the  land  and  in  the  conditions  annexed  to  the  occupancy  of  it, 
to  leave  these  things  to  the  discretion  of  a  class  of  persons  called  landlords, 
when  they  have  shown  themselves  unfit  for    the  trust    The  legislature, 
which  if  it  pleased  might  convert  the  whole  body  of  landlords  into  fund- 
holders  or  pensioners,  might,  a  fortiori,  commute  the  average  receipts  of 
Irish  landowners  into  a  fixed  rent-charge,  and  raise  the  tenants  into  pro- 
prietors ;  supposing  always  that  the  full  market  value  of  the  land  was 
tendered  to  the  landlords,  in  case  they  preferred  that  to  accepting  the  con- 
ditions proposed. 

There  will  be  another  place  for  discussing  the  various  modes  of  landed 
property  and  tenure,  and  the  advantages  and  inconveniences  of  each ;  in 
this  chiipter  our  concern  is  with  the  right  itself,  the  grounds  which  jnstiiy 
ity  and  (as  a  corollary  from  these)  the  conditions  by  which  it  should  be 
limited.  To  me  it  seems  almost  an  axiom  that  property  in  land  shovld  he 
interjyreted  strictly,  and  that  the  balance  in  all  cases  of  doubt  should  indine 
against  the  proprietor.  The  reverse  is  the  case  with  property  in  moTeaUei, 
and  in  all  things  the  product  of  labour  :  over  these  the  ownei^s  ix>wer  both 
of  use  and  of  exclusion  should  be  absolute,  except  where  positive  eril  to 
others  would  result  from  it ;  but  in  the  case  of  land,  no  exdnnTe  right 
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should  be  permitted  m>ny  individual,  which  cannot  be  shown  to  be  produc- 
tive of  positive  good. 

This  is  strong  doctrine,  doubtless,  notwithstanding  the 
ample  and  careful  reservation  of  the  right  of  compensation^ 
which  relieves  it  from  the  imputation  of  confiscation;  but 
whenever  it  shall  be  advanced  in  a  Pariiament  of  landlords,  we 
may  be  sure  of  an  outcry  about  Communism.  For  our  part,  we 
simply  wish '  to  see  the  other  side  of  the  case  stated  in  as 
clear  and  simple  terms.  Hitherto,  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
political  economist  of  note- worthy  name,  who  has  ventured 
to  traverse  Mr.  MilFs  propositions  and  deductions.  When 
such  an  argument  is  advanced,  we  shall  be  ready  to  give  it 
whatever  weight  it  may  seem  entitled  to.  But  at  present 
it  is  our  persuasion  that  the  Tenant  Right  party  are  bound, 
if  they  really  believe  in  and  wish  to  advance  their  cause, 
to  take  the  controversy  from  this  new  and  higher  point  of 
view.  One  thing  is  certain,  whatever  political  economists 
may  ultimately  agree  to  be  sound  doctrine  on  the  subject, 
statesmen  have  never  been  able  to  see  anything  very  sacred  in 
such  rights  of  property  as  stood  in  the  way  of  the  public 
good.  Who  has  ever  seriously  censured  the  revolution 
efiected  by  Stein  and  Hardenberg  in  Prussia,  or  the  various 
settlements  of  land  tenure  made  by  the  British  Government 
in  India,  or  the  arbitrary  arrangements  of  property  made 
by  Austria  and  Russia  in  connection  with  the  abolition  of 
serfdom  and  villenage  ?  When  the  mere  asking  of  compen- 
sa  ion  for  improvements  is  treated  as  a  project  of  spoliation,  it 
is  well  to  remember  what  we  have  stated  in  an  early  part  of  this 
article.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  statesmen  so  orthodox 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Clarendon  were  both  anxious,  at 
a  period  so  recent,  to  imitate  the  policy  of  Stein  in  a  general 
state- settlement  of  the  conditions  of  landed  property  in 
Ireland. 

It  is  well  to  remember  finally,  that  the  Tenant  League, 
under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Duffy  and  Mr.  Lucas,  advanced  this 
question,  upon  which  so  insignificant  and  deprecatory  a  tone 
is  now  adopted,  so  far  that  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby 
proposed  to  give  retrospective  compensation,  and  that  the 
Lower  House  actually  passed  such  a  measure  with  the  assent 
of  the  leaders  of  both  parties.  Such  a  settlement  may  even 
still  be  obtained ;  but  a  degree  of  political  courage,  energy, 
and  independence  is  required  on  the  part  of  its  promoters,  of 
which  we  are  sorry  to  say  we  do  not  see  much  evidence  at 
present. 
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[On  two  former  occasions  (No.  IV.  pp.  529-532,  No.  VI.  p.  487)  we  have 
exi)ros.sed  an  earnest  desire  for  the  establishment  of  some  concordat  between 
the  rival  schools  of  ])biloso])by  (Ontologism  and  Psychologism),  which  now 
unhappily  divide  Catholics.  The  two  main  preparations  for  such  a  concordat 
would  seem  to  be  the^e  :— (1)  That  thinkers  of  either  school  shall  have  the 
fullest  and  most  unreserved  belief  in  the  Church's  infallibility  on  such  ques- 
tions ;  and  ('2)  that  tlioy  shall  study  each  other's  opinions,  rather  with  the 
purpose  of  findin;r  matter  for  agreement  than  for  diflerence. 

Tlie  writer  of  the  following  paper,  while  holding  decidedly  with  the  Onto- 
logistic  school,  yields  to  no  one  living  in  profound  deference  to  the  Holy 
See's  infallible  authority  ;  neither  Ls  he  (we  thhik)  unduly  contentious 
a^rainst  his  opponents,  iloreover,  the  books  which  he  criticises  are  at  this 
moment  matters  of  familiar  discussion  among  educated  Englishmen  ;  and  it 
is  very  desirable  that  Catholics  shall  have  some  general  view  of  their  respec- 
tive value.  For  these  reasons  we  have  much  pleasure  in  inserting  the  paper. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  by  doing  so  we  in  no  way  commit  this  Review  to 
the  advocacy  of  Ontologism.  On  the  contrary,  we  hope  we  may  be  able  on 
future  occjtsions  to  insert  pliilosophical  communications  from  more  than  one 
writer  of  the  opposite  school] 
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TF  the  English  public  be  not  a  metaphysical  public^  the  class 
-^  of  metaphysicians  in  England  must  be  very  extensive. 
Tlio  large  sale  of  the  four  costly  volumes  which,  under  Messrs. 
Mansel  and  Veitch^s  editorship,  contain  the  logical  and  philo- 
sophical doctrines  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  is  a  strong  proof 
of  this.  And  ample  confirmation  of  the  proof  is  addacible  from 
the  fact  of  such  an  abstruse  and  recondite  work  as  Dr.  M'Cosh's 
"  Primitive  Intuitions,'^  having  run  to  a  second  edition 
within  five  years  of  its  first  appearance,  and  of  John  Stuart 
Mill's  "  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy  " 
being  actually  out  of  print  within  six  months  of  it^  issne 
from  the  jiress.     Some  remarks,  therefore,  upon  the  leading 
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metaphysical  points  under  discussion  at  the  present  day  require 
neither  apology  to  deprecate  the  general  reader's  ire,  nor 
rhetorical  display  to  captivate  his  notice. 

And  it  will  perhaps  contribute  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
what  is  here  set  down,  if  the  writer  of  it  straightway  leads 
his  reader  to  the  stand-point  from  which  he  has  reviewed  the 
labours  of  the  two  very  able  metaphysicians  whose  most  recent 
works  are  at  the  head  of  this  article.  This  may  be  done 
by  directing  his  attention  to  the  condemnation  which  is 
often  pronounced  upon  metaphysicians  for  their  practice  of 
laying  down  a  theory  and  of  accepting  or  rejecting  the 
theories  of  others  just  in  so  far  as  these  recede  from  or  ap- 
proximate to  their  own.  For  it  is  said,  and  with  some  show 
of  truth,  that  to  act  in  this  wise  is  to  act  in  a  manner  most 
partial,  narrowminded  and  unfair ;  that  to  act  thus  is  to  try 
men  not  by  what  they  are  really  worth,  but  by  an  arbitrary 
standard  set  up  by,  and  varying  with  the  caprice  of,  an 
individual.  The  reply  to  such  a  course  of  reasoning  seems 
to  be  something  of  this  kind.  The  greater  half  of  a  meta- 
physician's labour  must  consist  of  a  critical  examination  of 
the  tenets  of  his  contemporaries  and  predecessors,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  does  so.  But  what  does  judgment  imply 
save  comparison  —  comparison  between  some  candidate  for 
approval,  and  that  which  has  been  in  some  form  or  another, 
rightly  or  wrongly  no  matter,  already  approved;  between  the 
subject  under  examination  and  an  acknowledged  standard  ? 
In  philosophy,  however,  where  is  this  standard  to  be  met 
with  ?  Truth  is  one,  without  doubt ;  but  it  so  happens  that  con- 
siderably more  than  one  set  of  writers  believe  that  they  have 
exclusive  possession  of  the  truth.  Two  rival  schools — the  school 
of  experience  and  the  school  of  innate  ideas— divide  the  phi- 
losophic world  at  large ;  two  rival  schools,  the  psychological 
and  the  ontological  divide  the  philosophic  Catholic  world ;  and 
in  both  cases  numberless  divisions  exist  in  each  school,  and 
numberless  subdivisions  in  each  division.  Upon  a  variety  of 
very  important  points  scarcely  any  two  contemporary  philoso- 
phers are  perhaps  in  cordial  agreement.  What,  then,  must 
the  metaphysician  do  ?  What,  then,  to  bring  the  matter  at 
once  more  home,  must  the  critic  do  ?  Must  he,  in  his  notice 
of  any  work,  confine  himself  to  a  bare  enumeration  and 
analysis  of  its  principal  chapters  or  paragraphs,  or  cram  his 
pages  with  an  annotated  edition  of  the  table  of  contents,  and 
so  fulfil  his  duty  to  an  expectant  public,  which  looks  to  him  for 
a  calm  and  studied  judgment  ?  Certainly  not.  Let  him  but 
honestly  show  his  colours  at  the  outset,  state  to  which  school 
he  himself  belongs,  to  what  division  of  that  school,  and  even 

2  I  2 
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to  what  subdivision  of  the  division,  he  leans,  and  so  proceed. 
The  standard  by  which  he  is  about  to  jadge  will  then  be 
manifest  and  understood,  and  the  fair  demand  for  an  acknow- 
ledged criterion  will  have  been  fairly  encountered.  For  a 
standard  may  be  admitted  as  a  standard,  though  its  intrinsic 
truth  be  disputed.  It  may  even  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
standard  as  adequately  as  if  its  intrinsic  truth  were  indisputa- 
ble. If  my  colour-blind  neighbour  mistakes  green  for  red 
and  red  for  green,  his  judgment,  that  my  painting  is  artistic 
so  far  as  the  redness  of  the  grass  and  foliage  depicted  are 
concerned,  is  intelligible  enough.  At  the  worst,  the  armament 
comes  to  the  old  adage  "  Noscitur  ab  inimicis.^'  And  so  far 
as  the  facts  of  ordinary  experience  go,  how  many  honrs  of 
anxious  plodding  has  not  the  knowledge  that  such  a  writer 
has  praised  or  condemned  such  a  work  spared  us  ?  It  is  the 
same  in  political  literature.  The  Standard  and  Press  have 
but  to  condemn  either  an  individual  or  a  course  of  action, 
and  the  Liberal  at  once  perceives  the  bearing  each  most 
have  upon  his  own  views;  and  in  the  same  way  the  most 
inveterate  and  uncompromising  Tory  can  extract  his  modicum 
of  truthful  information  from  the  most  reckless  articles  of  the 
Times  in  Lord  Palmers ton^s  day  of  official  power.  The  writer 
of  this  paper  purposes  criticising  the  works  placed  at  the 
head  of  it  from  an  ontological  point  of  view.  And  yet  in 
his  ontologism  he  differs-  fundamentally  from  the  rationalistic 
ontologists  of  Germany.  He  differs  on  some  vitally  important 
points  from  the  unhappy  Gioberti.  He  finds  himself  in 
greatest  accord  with  Father  Rothenflue ;  with  M.  Brancherean, 
author  of  the  Sulpician  text-book;  withMgr.  Maret,  and  with 
M.  Hugonin.  At  the  same  time  he  acknowledges  to  the  great 
want  of  an  able  digest  of  the  various  works  that  have  of  late 
years  issued  so  teemingly  from  ontological  sources,  and  of  a 
manual  in  which  the  youthful  student  may  find  their  teach- 
ings reduced  to  an  intelligible  but  strictly  scientific  form — 
both,  of  course,  written  in  a  submissive  Catholic  spirit^  and 
both  humbly  submitted  to  the  infallible  judgment  of  the  holy 
Eoman  Church.  It  is  scarcely  hazardous  to  state  that 
nothing  would  servo  so  effectually  to  bring  the  two  great 
schools  into  proximity,  not  to  say  union,  with  each  other^  as 
two  works  of  this  description.  Can  no  one  be  found  to 
attempt  at  least  one  of  them?  The  labour  would  be  great 
and  anxious,  but  the  utility  incalculable  and  unqnestionablej 
as  all  who  are  aware  of  the  influence  a  fundamental  theory 
has — not  directly  perhaps,  but  by  means  of  several  interme- 
diate modified  forms  of  itself,  and  ultimately  —  upon  im- 
portant points  of  practice,  will  not  fail  to  recognise. 
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Apart  from  the  large  amount  of  philosopliical  literature  to 
which  Sir  William  Hamilton's  writings  have  given  rise,  and  to 
^he  due  appreciation  of  which  they  are  necessarily  the  clue, 
they — the  lecture  upon  metaphysics  especially — cannot  fail  to 
repay  the  reader  any  time  or  trouble  he  may  expend  upon 
them.  For  although  his  theory  is  fundamentally  unsound, 
and  if  consistently  pursued  entirely  subversive  of  all  divine  faith 
together  with  human  knowledge,  still  the  lectures  contain  a 
great  number  of  passages  which  unveil  to  us  in  Sir  William  a 
keen  and  sagacious  handler  of  philosophical  minutiae,  a  great 
number  of  classifications  and  summaries  of  philosophical 
systems,  and  a  great  number  of  collections  of  the  opinions 
of  various  writers  upon  specified  questions.  Indeed,  wherever 
the  knowledge  of  the  speculations  of  other  men's  minds  can 
be  brought  to  bear,  there  is  Sir  William  strong.  He  is  a 
less  able  philosopher  than  historian  of  philosophy  ;*  and  in 
cases  where  opposition  to  any  favourite  author  of  his  is  based 
upon  misconception,  the  ability  he  displays  in  clearing  the 
ground  for  its  refutation  is  of  a  very  high  order.  An  instance 
of  this,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  illustrative,  occurs  in  Lec- 
ture XXTII.,  p.  72,  vol.  ii.,  where  he  takes  up  cudgels  for  his 
fellow-countryman  Thomas  Reid.  Apart  from  his  theory  of  the 
Unconditioned,  which  after  all  bears  traces,  as  Mr.  Calderwood 
has  well  observed,  of  the  influence  of  Kant,  there  seem  to  be 
but  about  a  couple  of  very  valuable  original  passages  through- 
out.f  One  of  these  is  his  proof  that  the  principle  of  contra- 
diction can  never  give  more  than  a  formal  philosophy.  It  is 
to  be  met  with  in  the  Appendix  II.  to  vol.  ii.,  p.  524,  and  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  welcome  accessions  to  the  body 
of  metaphysical  truths,  as  all  members  of  the  orthodox  onto- 
logical  school  of  philosophy  will  not  fail  to  observe,  though 
some  may  very  possibly  claim  for  others  than  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  assert  and  uphold  such  a  doc- 
trine. Its  real  importance  he  was  himself  very  far  from 
seeing.  The  other  is  the  conclusion  he  comes  to,  and  to 
which  by  the  masterly  manner  of  his  statements  he  insensibly 
draws  the  reader,  that  what  the  mind  has  once  received  it 
never  completely  loses ;  and  that  we  each  of  us  lead  a  life 

*  "  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton  did  not  write  the  history 
of  philosophy,  instead  of  choosing,  as  the  direct  object  of  his  intell'^ctual 
exertions,  philosophy  itself." — Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
Philosophy f  &c.,  p.  52. 

+  "  Keaders  wno  have  never  given  systematic  and  consecutive  study  to  his 
(Sir  W.  Hamilton's)  writings  will  be  astonished  at  the  contradictory  and  in- 
significant nature  of  his  contributions  to  philosophy." — Fortnightly  Jteview, 
July  1st,  1865,  p.  507. 
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hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  souVa  centre,  of  which  the  reflex 
powers  usually  take  little  or  no  cognisance.  His  remarks  upon 
the  pnenomena  exhibited  during  mesmerism  and  sleep  prove 
him  to  have  been  not  only  a  sound  reasoner  upon  given  facts, 
but  a  laborious  and  careful  investigator  of  the  racts  them- 
selves. In  a  word,  he  brings  a  jposterixyri  evidence  of  a  truth 
for  which  the  strongest  a  priori  grounds  have  been  advanced 
by  able  writers,  and  really  adds  the  weight  of  his  name  to 
that  system  of  philosophy  which  starts  oflf  with  the  great, 
the  fundamental  dogma,  of  the  existence  in  man  of  two  orders 
of  thought — the  intuitive  and  the  reflective. 

His  theory  of  the  Absolute  or  Unconditioned  is  a  very 
different  affair.  He  rose  into  eminence  upon  it,  eminence 
greater  far  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  living  man,  much 
less  to  living  metaphysician;  and  yet  but  for  Mr.  Mansel, 
who  pretty  successfully  made  it  serve  his  turn;  for  Mr. 
Calderwood,  who  has  very  effectually  combated  its  main 
position ;  and  for  Mr.  Mill,  who  has  made  it  and  its  concomitants 
so  many  pegs  on  which  to  hang  his  own  tenets,  the  theory 
might  have  been  as  soon  out  of  mind  as  its  originator.  Its 
essence  and  the  grounds  for  its  merciless  condemnation  require 
but  two  words.  It  drove  the  Absolute,  Gk)d,  from  the  domain 
of  reason,  of  intelligence,  and  relegated  Him  to  the  regions 
of  a  mysterious  and,  as  can  be  easily  shown,  spurious  kind  of 
faith.  It  went  about  doing  with  a  vastly  more  philosophical 
appearance  at  least  than  Auguste  Comte^s  speculations  pos- 
sess, what  it  was  a  main  point  with  the  founder  of  the 
Positive  school  to  effect.  M.  Comte  would  consign  Grod  and 
all  other  truths  of  religion  to  what  he  termed  the  tlieological 
period  of  a  man's  life — the  years  of  infancy  and  childhood, 
and  would  blasphemously  put  on  a  level  with  the  hobgob- 
lins and  bogies  of  youthful  imagination  the  ever-existing  and 
everywhere-present  Creator  of  man  and  of  all  things.  What 
the  irreligiou  of  an  infidel  led  M.  Comte  pointedly  and  con- 
sciously to  do,  Sir  William  Hamilton's  philosophical  specula- 
tions led  him,  though  still  a  believer  in  the  principal  truths 
of  revelation,  unconsciously  to  do.  According  to  him,  the 
Absolute,  the  Infinite,  is  immeasurably,  hopelessly  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  limited,  the  finite  reason  of  man.  The  two 
cannot  be  brought  to  any  kind  of  intercommunion.  Every- 
thing of  the  sort  is  an  utter  impossibility.  All  relation  be- 
tween the  Infinite  and  the  finite  is  a  palpable  contradiction 
in  terms.  Knowledge  is  a  relation,  and  therefore  finite  reason 
can  possess  no  real  knowledge  of  the  Infinite. 

The  astonishing  part  of  the  whole  business  was  that,  in 
spite  of  his  theory,  so  acute  and  able  a  logician  as  Sir  William 
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should  go  on  from  year  to  year  writing  and  lecturing  upon 
that  very  Infinite,  the  idea  of  which  he  maintained  to  be 
beyond  the  bounds  of  that  finite  intellect  which  in  man  gives 
life  and  form  to  the  word,  and  about  which,  as  Mr.  Calderwood 
justly  observes,  "he  cannot  proceed  to  reason  without  an- 
nihilating his  own  defence/^*  To  understand,  he  said,  we 
must  comprehend,  and  how  can  the  finite  comprehend  the 
Infinite  ?  And  he  thought  the  case  against  human  reason 
triumphantly  made  out.  He  might  not  have  been  so  satisfied 
had  he  but  just  argued  with  himself  against  his  own  theory 
with  one  quarter  of  the  ability  he  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing 
to  bear  upon  its  opponents.  It  might  then  have  struck  him 
that  to  understand  fully,  even  as  God  understands  Himself, 
comprehension  is  necessary,  is  in  fact  identical  with,  and  but 
another  word  for,  understanding  or  knowledge.  But  to  under- 
stand partially,  as  in  our  understanding  of  God,  a^^prehension 
is  alone  requisite.  The  deepest  of  mysteries  has  its  intelligible 
side,  and  it  is  by  this  that  the  finite  intellect  takes  hold  of  it. 
From  the  very  circumstances  of  the  case,  all  intercommunion 
between  the  finite  and  the  Infinite  is  necessarily  surrounded  with 
mystery ;  but  that  all  is  mystery  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
That  creation  has  mystery  ^.bout  it  and  that  this  mystery 
comes  into  prominence,  still  as  mystery,  the  more  we  would 
penetrate  into  the  how  of  the  fact,  the  Stort — as  Aristotle 
puts  it — of  the  oTiy  is  certain ;  but  though  an  object  of 
divine  faith,  human  reason  accepts  what  it  understands  of  it, 
inasmuch  as  the  fact  of  creation  is  the  only  rational  means 
of  relation  between  original  All-Being  and  those  things 
which  were  drawn  out  of  original  chabs.  '^  Let  a  man  ask,^^ 
says  Mr.  Calderwood,  "  the  explanation  of  finite  existence,  and 
the  intuitive  belief  in   the  One  Infinite  Being  comes  as  the 

answer.'^t 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  it  is  true,  allows  of  what  he  calls 

a  '^  negative  notion  ^^  of  the  Infinite,  obtained  by  abstraction 
from  the  finite.  But  his  logic  is  again  at  fault  here  j  for 
abstraction  can  give  nothing  which  does  not  exist  in  the  con- 
crete. Hence  his  "  negative  notion ''  is  simply  nothing  at  all, 
or  much  more  than  it  would  suit  his  philosophy  to  make  of  it. 
It  is  nothing  at  all,  or  a  real  and  positive  notion  of  the  Infinite. 
In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Calderwood  he  eats  his  own  words,  one 
might  almost  say  his  own  works,  with  an  explicitness  which 
the  fact  of  its  being  literally  forced  out  of  him  by  his  adver- 
sary's skill  renders  painful  to  the  honest  and  candid  student 
of  philosophy.     "  I  do  not  think,''  he  says,  "  that  you  have 

*  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite,  p.  17.  t  Ibid,  p.  46. 
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taken  sufficiently  into  account  that  the  Infinite  which  I  con- 
template is  considered  only  as  in  thought;  the  Infinite  beyond 
thought  being,  it  may  be,  an  object  of  belief,  but  not  of  know- 
ledge.    This  consideration  obviates  many  of  your  objections/'* 
It  obviates  them  all.      It    leaves   Mr.  Calderwood  with  not 
another  word  to  say,  but  it  at  the  same  time  takes  away  all 
necessity  for  his  uttering  a  syllable  more.     "  K  this  be  all,'* 
he  replies,  ^^  the  discussion  is  at  an  end,  and  there  can  be  no 
need  for  writing  six  sentences  on  the  subject,  because  no  one 
ever  asserted  that  human  thought  could  in  any  case  extend 
to  such  a  measure  as  to  become  injinite  thought/' f    And  no  im- 
partial critic  could  possibly  do  what  Mr.  Calderwood  very  justly 
refuses  to  do,  and  what  no  man  of  ordinary  sense  could  in 
fairness  do,  that  is,  take  a  brief  letter  entered  in  the  Appendix 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  works  as  really  subversive  of  the  spe- 
culations of  his  life.    One  cannot  look  upon  Sir  William^  when 
hard  pressed  by  an  adversary  abler  than  himself^  as  the  Sir 
William,  the  idol  of  a  well- thronged  lecture-room,  the  chief  of  a 
popular  and  widely-spread  school  of  philosophy,  the  Sir  William 
of  the  four  goodly  volumes  at  present  under  notice.    His  letter 
to  Mr.  Calderwood  contains  in  reality  a  complete  avowal  of 
the  fundamental  mistake  in   his  philosophical  system.     But 
neither  the  public  at  largo  nor  his  warmest  supporters  and 
disciples  have  for  a  moment  regarded  it  as  such^  nor   does 
it  seem  that  he  himself  ever  so  regarded  it.     He  does  not 
appear  to  have  scanned  the  length  and  depth  of  his  own  state- 
ment.    And  yet  it  is  with  much  hesitation  that  one  can  venture 
to  lay  blunders  at  the  door  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  which 
owe  their  existence  to  a  lack,  not  of  rare  logical  acumen^  but 
of  that  ordinary  reasoning  power  which  draws  a  conclaaion 
from  given  premises.     His   conduct  in  this  instance   is  not 
without   a  miserable   parallel   in   the    annals   of  philosophy. 
Descartes  wincing,  retracting,  re-asserting  and  re-retracting 
under  the  logic  of  Arnauld  f  can   scarcely  fail  to  be  recalled 
to  mind  by  the  brief  correspondence  between    Sir  William 
Hamilton  and  his  quondam  pupil.     Certainly^  if  this  be  all^ 
one  cannot  help  agreeing  with  Mr.  Calderwood  that  there  is 
an  end  of  the  discussion.      For  if  this  be  all,  the  far-famed 
originator  of    a  wondrously  intricate  system  merely  asserts 
what  generations  of  philosophers  have  asserted  before  him^ 


*  Lecture  II.,  p.  530. 

t  Philosophy  or  the  Infinite,  p.  15. 

X  '^  Aux  objections  qui  lui  furent  faites  par  scs  contemporains,''  says  his 
paneri^rist,  Mgr.  Maret,  "en  particulier  par  Arnauld,  il  i^poudit  d*niie 
maniere  un  peu  embarras8<^e  ct  cou£uae.^—Fkilo8opf^i$  et  BeUgton,  p.  142. 
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and  what  the  ablest  of  contemporary  philosophers  assert  with 
him  and  assume  as  the  ground- work  of  their  philosophical 
speculations.  But  then,  what  becomes  of  the  magnificent 
Hamiltonian  structure — of  the  Conditioned  and  the  Uncondi- 
tioned, of  the  Absolute,  the  Cognisable  and  the  Inconceivable  ? 
Just  nothing  at  all ;  and  of  course  Sir  William  cannot  stand  that. 

As  to  the  spurious  kind  of  faith  to  which  Sir  William 
Hamilton  consigns  his  Infinite,  will  it  stand  the  test  of  a  rigid 
analysis  ?  Is  it  a  product  of  the  intellect  or  not  ?  *  And  if 
not,  what  is  it,  whence  is  its  origin  ?  If  it  is,  then  between 
our  minds  and  the  Absolute  there  exists  correlation ;  we  do 
take  the  leap  from  the  finite  to  the  Infinite  ;  we  bridge  the 
gulf,  and  Sir  William^s  theory  vanishes. 

That  there  are  other  methods  of  attacking  the  theory  of  the 
Unconditioned  besides  the  redudio  ad  ahsurdum,  and  that 
when  anything  beyond  the  simple  annihilation  of  it  is  de- 
sirable, these  methods  should  be  adopted,  are  facts  undeniable. 
Mr.  Calderwood^s  five  hundred  pages  of  closely  wrought  argu- 
ment are  evidence  enough  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  high  time 
to  introduce  the  reader  to  them. 

The  very  able  author  of  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite''  has 
but  one  aim  throughout  his  exceedingly  well-written  book, 
and  that  is  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  a  positive  notion  of  the 
Infinite  being  a  necessary  portion  of  the  first  principles 
inherent  to  every  rational  soul.     His  pages,,  it  is  true,  literally 


*  "  I  am  not  now  considering  what  it  is  that,  in  our  author's  opinion  (he 
18  referring  to  Sit  William  Hamilton),  we  are  bound  to  believe  concerning  the 
unknowable.  What  here  concerns  us  is  the  nullity  to  which  this  doctrine 
(of  beliefs)  reduces  the  position  to  which  our  author  seemed  to  cling  so  firmly 
— viz.,  that  our  knowledge  is  relative  to  ourselves,  and  that  we  can  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  Infinite  and  Absolute.  In  telling  us  that  it  is  impossible 
to  the  human  faculties  to  know  anything  about  things  in  themselves,  we 
naturally  suppose  he  intends  to  warn  us  off  the  ground — to  bid  us  understand 
that  this  subject  of  inquiry  is  closed  to  us,  and  exhort  us  to  turn  our  attention 
elsewhere.  It  appears  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  intended  :  we  are  to 
understand,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  may  have  the  best-grounded  and  most 
complete  assurance  of  the  things  which  were  declared  unknowable — an  assur- 
ance not  only  equal  or  greater  in  degree,  but  the  same  in  nature,  aa  we  have 
for  the  truth  of  our  knowledge ;  and  that  the  matter  of  dispute  was  only 
whether  this  assurance  or  conviction  shall  be  called  knowledge,  or  by  another 
name.  If  this  be  all,  I  must  say  I  think  it  not  of  the  smallest  consequence. 
If  no  more  than  this  be  intended  by  the  *  great  axiom '  and  the  elaborate 
argument  against  Cousin,  a  great  deal  of  trouble  has  been  taken  to  very  little 
purpose  ;  and  the  subject  would  have  been  better  left  where  Reid  left  it,  who 
did  not  trouble  himself  with  nice  distinctions  between  belief  and  knowledge, 
but  was  content  to  consider  us  as  knowing  that  which,  by  the  constitution  of 
our  nature,  we  are  forced,  with  entire  conviction,  to  believe." — An  Exami- 
nation of  Sir  William  Hamilton^ 8  Philosophy,  &c.,  pp.  69-60. 
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bristle  with  the  name  of  Hamilton ;  bat  this  arises  from  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  doctrine  running  directly  counter  to  that 
which  Mr.  Calderwood  so  convincingly  against  Hamilton  esta- 
blishes. It  would  bo  a  mistake  however  to  suppose  that  his 
work  is  but  a  running  comment  or  attack  upon  Hamilton's ; 
for  though  joining  issue  with  him  upon  the  main  question^ 
and  working  it  out  his  own  way  in  direct  opposition  to  his  old 
master's  teachings^  he  mounts  higher  up  than  did  Sir  William, 
goes  farther  back  in  his  investigations  than  it  suited  either 
his  adversary's  taste  or  theory  to  do,  and  so  makes  his  book 
both  independent  and  complete.  He  does  not  merely  accept 
that  belief  to  which  Sir  William  consigns  the  Infinite,  but  by 
a  masterly  analysis  of  the  facts  presented  by  consciousness 
he  demonstrates  the  necessity,  on  the  part  of  man,  of  recog- 
nizing the  existence  of  such  belief.  He  might,  with  very  great 
advantage  to  his  cause,  have  mounted  a  step  higher,  gone 
back  a  pace  or  two  farther. 

A  sound  system  of  philosophy  must  be  based  upon,  must  in 
fact  itself  be  a  mental  structure  in  strict  correspondence  with 
the  world  of  reality,  and  indeed  but  a  true  picture  of  that  reality. 
Now  there  are  two  methods  of  approaching  such  a  system, 
one  from  the  side  of  the  individual  finite  being  making  the 
approach,  and  the  other  from  the  side  of  the  First  Cause,  the 
Infinite.  In  other  words,  we  can  set  to  work  by  beginning 
with  that  which  rs  but  secondary  in  the  grand  system,  but  is 
nearest  to  us,  or  with  that  which  is  primary  in  the  system, 
without  which,  in  fact,  we  who  are  at  work  with  the  investiga- 
tion could  not  exist  to  attempt  it,  but  yet  is  not  known — at 
least  reflexly  and  scientifically  known — until  a  process  of  self- 
introspection  and  analysis  has  been  gone  through.  The  more 
strictly  scientific  process  of  the  two  is  perhaps  the  one  which 
sets  ofi*  with  that  which  is  primary  in  se  :  the  more  satis- 
factory process,  however,  especially  in  the  present  state  of 
philosophical  science,  is  that  which  takes  up  what  every  think- 
ing man  must  acknowledge  we  have,  and  by  an  exhaustive 
analysis  lays  open  the  treasures  that  lie  hidden  therein.  Now 
every  thinking  man  must  acknowledge  that  he  actually  thinks, 
must  admit  the  existence  of  what  philosophers  very  properly 
term  '^the  fact  of  thought."  By  denying  it  he  denies  the 
possibility  of  all  argument  and  of  all  philosophy,  and  puts 
himself  and  his  convictions  entirely  hors  de  con^aL  More- 
over, ''  the  man  who  doubts  consciousness  at  the  same  time 
trusts  consciousness  in  declaring  his  doubt,  and  thereby  pre- 
vents the  need  for  any  one  contending  with  him."* 

*  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite,  p.  30. 
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The  fact  of  thought  as  analysed  by  Pere  Hugonin,  in  the  first 
pages  of  his  admirable  but  somewhat  lengthy  ''  Ontologie/Ms 
found  upon  analysis  to  contain  two  component  parts — the  finite 
thinking  being,  and  alongside  of  it,  in  creative  or  conserva- 
tive *  contact  with  it,  the  Omnipresent  Infinite.  Mr.  Calder- 
wood, however,  does  not  take  precisely  this  basis  for  his  philo- 
sophy of  the  existence  of  the  Infinite.  He  does  not  stop  short 
with  the  fact  of  consciousness  itself  and  resolve  it  into  its 
constitutive  elements,  but  seizes  upon  a  solitary  fact  presented 
by  consciousness  and  goes  to  work  with  it.  His  remarks,  in 
consequence,  though  perhaps  coming  more  directly  home  to 
non- scientific  readers,  lose  much  of  the  force  with  which 
otherwise  they  would  have  addressed  themselves  to  professed 
metaphysicians,  and  render  necessary  a  long  proof  that 
the  belief,  which  he  proposes  to  analyse,  is  actually  a  fact 
of  consciousness.  He  does  this  in  a  most  satisfactory  style, 
but  having  to  do  it  at  all  makes  him  lose  much  by  that  lack 
of  curtness  and  concentration  which  a  more  scientific  method 
of  procedure  would  not  have  failed  to  insure.  There  is  another 
serious  objection  to  the  course  he  has  pursued ;  but  it  will  be 
well  before  touching  upon  it  to  draw  the  reader^ s  attention  to 
the  doctrine  to  which  Mr.  Calderwood  gives  such  deservedly 
great  prominence,  and  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn 
above,  namely,  that  of  the  existence  in  man  of  two  distinct 
orders  of  thought.  One  extract  will  abundantly  exemplify  his 
teaching  in  this  respect.  His  language  is  not  so  precise  or 
technical  as  it  might  be,  but  there  is  no  mistaking  his  real 
meaning,  and  there  can  be  no  shutting  the  eyes  to  the  deep 
philosophical  importance  of  the  truths  which  he  teaches. 
"  The  belief,'^  he  says,  "  in  the  existence  of  the  One  Infinite 
God  rises  into  consciousness  when  experience  and  reflection 
are  such  as  to  require  its  application.  Although  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  reason  are  essential  to  the  human  mind,  it  is  very 
erroneous  to  suppose  that  they  constitute  a  stock  of  cognitions 
and  beliefs  of  which  the  mind  is  conscious  from  the  first  dawn 
of  intelligence.  They  are  rather  hid  as  treasures  within  the 
soul,  than  known  to  be  there ;  they  are  riches  which  the  mind 
carries, m^Aow^  being  aware  of  their  existence,  until  the  demands 
of  observation  or  reflection  call  theni  up  into  consciousness, 
when  they  are  seen  to  possess  all  the  value  of  necessary  and 
self-evident  truths.  Hamilton  has  well  said  that  those 
notions  or  cognitions  which  are  primitive  facts  are  given  us ; 
they  are  not  indeed  obtrusive — they  are  not  even  cognizable 


« li 


Non  enim  aliter  Deus  res  in  esse  conservat,  quam  semper  eis  esse  dando.*' 
— St.  Thomas's  Summa  Theologicaj  L,  Q.  ix.,  2. 
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of  themselves.  They  lie  hid  in  the  profmidities  of  the  mind^ 
until  drawn  from  their  obscurity  by  the  mental  activity  itself 
employed  upon  the  materials  of  experience/  *  To  attempt^ 
therefore^  to  test  the  doctrine  of  innate  convictions  by 
inquiring  whether  children  appear  in  the  world  with  certain 
first  principles  before  their  mind^  would  be  to  mistake  the  doc- 
trine^ and  specially  the  manner  in  which  such  priiiciples  are 
declared  to  be  recognized  within.  Equally  mistaken  would  it 
be  to  expect  that^  because  such  convictions  are  essential  to  the 
nature  of  men,  they  must  be  always  present  before  each  indi- 
vidual mind,  or  recognized  with  the  same  frequency  by  all. 
What  is  affirmed  is,  that  they  are  natural  possessions  of  the 
mind,  that  they  rise  into  consciousness  with  all  the  distinct- 
ness and  authority  of  self-evident  truths^  but  that  the  materials 
of  observation  or  reflection  are  needful  to  call  them  before  ns 
for  recognition.  They  have  been  given  to  us  for  guidance, 
and  they  rise  before  the  mind  only  when  its  occupation  is  such 
as  to  require  their  direction. '^f 

The  objections  met  by  this  doctrine  of  the  two  orders  of 
thought,  the  reflective  and  the  intuitive,  are  precisely  the  same, 
as  well  in  the  plan  Mr.  Calderwood  has  followed^  as  in  the  one 
which  he  has  not  followed.  The  knowledge  that  nnderlies 
his  belief  is  in  exactly  the  same  predicament  as  is  the  know- 
ledge which  underlies  the  fact  of  consciousness  itself.  Neither 
can  become  reflex  without  an  intervening  process,  either  of 
ratiocination  or  of  revelation.  The  intuition  of  God  and,  of 
course,  of  His  existence,  or  rather  of  that  necessary  Being 
which  is  God,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  beUef,  and  is  really  but 
another  name  for  that  knowledge  which  Mr.  Calderwood, 
against  Sir  William  Hamilton,  nobly  demonstrates  the  presence 
of  in  every  rational  soul. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Calderwood  has  not,  as  has  been 
stated  above,  proceeded  straightway,  with  Pfere  Hugonin,  Dr. 
Brownson  and  others,  to  dissect  and  anatomise  the  fact  of 
consciousness  itself,  instead  of  the  particular  fact  of  conscioos- 
ness  which  ho  styles  belief.  That  he  proves  beyond  cavil  the 
existence  of  such  belief  can  scarcely  be  denied ;  but  he  might 
have  saved  himself  the  labour  altogether,  and  rendered  ais 
work  all  the  better  for  it.  He  seems  a  httle  carried  away  by 
his  own  logical  prowess,  and  so  forgets  that  vantage-gpx>and 
can  seldom  be  yielded  with  impunity.  He  gains  nothing  and 
runs  the  risk  of  losing  much,  by  descending  from  the  hiorh 
level  of  pure  metaphysical  truth  to  the  plane  of  facts,  whicn^ 

*  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  ii.  351. 

t  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite,  pp.  43-45. 
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to  the  mind  of  many,  are  by  no  means  indisputable.  For  there 
are  men  of  note  in  the  philosophical  world  who  would  deem 
it  hard  to  have  to  acknowledge  with  Mr.  Oalderwood,  that  the 
divine  existence,  and  especially  all  that  the  divine  existence 
accordincf  to  him  impUes.*  is  a  necessaru  belief.  It  certainly  is 
notsoin%he  ordinal  sense  of  the  teL,  o/otherwiset/ere 
could  be  no  controversy  at  all  upon  the  subject.  The  know- 
ledge which  underlies  such  belief,  which  is  all  that  Mr.  Oalder- 
wood need  be  in  quest  of,  can  be  arrived  at  by  an  analysis  of 
the  fact  of  thought,  and  this  fact  no  thinking  man  can  possibly 
deny.  Of  course,  it  can  be  also  extracted  from  the  fact  of  this 
belief,  if  the  belief  be  but  granted  or  assumed.  But  then  comes 
the  inevitable  inquiry  as  to  how  far  this  belief  has  inherent 
hold  upon  every  man^s  mind.  To  say  that  it  has  it  intuitively, 
is  either  unmeaning  or  but  an  identification  of  the  belief  with 
the  intuition ;  and  to  say  that  it  has  it  reflexly,  is  to  say  that 
which  the  bulk  indeed  of  philosophers  admit,  but  which  is 
after  all  a  debatable  matter.  For  it  is  but  the  simple  asser- 
tion that  no  thinking  man  can  deny  the  existence  of  God.  Now, 
had  Mr.  Oalderwood  let  his  beliefs  alone,  and  confined  himself, 
as  strict  justice  to  the  cause  in  his  hands  demanded,  to  pure 
intuitions,  he  would  have  arrived  at  the  point  for  which  he  was 
making  by  a  much  less  circuitous  and  troublesome  route.  He 
would  have  avoided  those  difficulties  which  always  attach  to 
the  use  of  more  technical  terms  than  is  absolutely  essential. 
And  although  his  volume  would  have  fallen  sadly  short  of  its 
present  goodly  appearance,  the  improvement  in  its  contents 
would  have  more  than  made  up  for  the  deficit. 

It  is  not  without  hesitation  that  one  can  venture  to  charge  so 
able  and  clear-sighted  a  writer  with  anything  in  the  shape  of 
mistiness,  vagueness,  or  uncertainty;  but  mistiness,  vagueness, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  uncertainty  do  seem  to  settle 
upon  the  reader  in  his  progress  through  his  work.  Beliefs, 
primary  beliefs,  convictions,  consciousness,  and  even  eonsdence 
(p.  55),  necessary  conditions  of  human  intelligence,  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  mind,  ultimate  data  of  consciousness — ^all  seem  so 
strangely  confounded  with  and  made  to  stand  for  one  another, 
that  the  pith  of  several  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
passages  is  Uable  to  be  lost  by  the  absence  of  precision  in  the 
language  in  which  they  are  presented.  As  to  the  necessary 
beliefs  themselves,  Mr.  Oalderwood  is  quite  aUve  to  the  class 
of  objections  that  may  be  raised  against  them,  and  his  reply  to 

*  "  When,  therefore,  we  find  a  necessary  belief  in  an  Infinite  God  rising  in 
our  mind,  the  province  which  it  occupies  is  exclusively  that  of  affirming  the 
existence  of  one  self-existent,  infinite,  intelligent,  and  holy  Being." — lb.,  p.  101. 
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them  en  masse  is  too  eloquent  and  characteristic  to  be  passed 
over ;  though^  at  the  same  time^  it  is  so  far  of  a  piece  with  the 
general  treatment  of  the  question  as  to  be  neither  completely 
convincing  nor  exhaustive.  '^  I  am  very  far,'*  he  says^  "  from 
asserting  that^  since  the  Divine  existence  is  a  necessary  belief^ 
it  is  impossible  for  men  either  to  neglect  or  deny  it.  And  any 
one  who  argues  that  such  impossibility  is  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence, mistakes  the  nature  of  the  necessity  involved.  Let  a 
man  refuse  or  neglect  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  facts  of  the 
question,  and  he  may  maintain  anything  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
no  matter  how  monstrous  it  may  seem  to  others.  Let  him 
refuse  to  apply  his  mind  in  the  relation  in  which  a  necessary 
conviction  is  said  to  arise,  and  he  may  negligently  overlook 
what  his  nature  contains,  and  dogmatically  contradict  what 
is  nevertheless  a  primary  belief.  Nay  more,  he  may  reason 
with  great  acuteness  and  power  to  a  conclusion  directly  subver- 
sive of  our  fundamental  belief.  Let  him  start  with  false  pre- 
misses, let  him  do  as  Spinoza  has  done,  let  him  give  certain 
false  definitions,  and  the  conclusion  may  be  attained,  but  only 
at  the  expense  of  reason.  Any  one  may  reach  a  pantheistic 
conclusion,  making  all  things  God,  if  he  only,  like  Spinoza, 
define  substance  and  attribute  in  a  sense  in  which  other  persons 
never  employed  them.  He  may  arrive  at  his  conclusion  in  such 
a  case  with  logical  accuracy,  and  yet  that  conclusion  be  meta- 
physically untrue.  Define  a  substance,  '  that  which  exists  in 
itself,  and  is  conceived  by  itself,'  and  an  attribute,  '  that  which 
is  the  essence  of  a  substance,'  and  a  man  may  make  nonsense 
of  the  universe ;  but  in  all  this  he  is  only  working  among  his 
own  fancies,  and  is  never  looking  at  the  facts  before  him.  Let 
him  maintain  atheism  or  pantheism  as  he  may ;  he  cannot  live 
in  harmony  with  his  theory.  Conscience  will  work,  despite 
his  theory,  whether  atheistic  or  pantheistic,  which  it  could  not 
do,  if  either  theory  were  true.  The  inquiry  will  often  arise  in 
his  mind :  whence  came  I,  and  whence  have  come  all  these 
objects  around  mo  ?  And  with  such  questions  before  his  mind 
he  will  find  the  truth  pressed  upon  him.  He  may  stifle  the 
inquiry,  and  escape  from  it  by  turning  his  thoughts  to  other 
objects ;  but  let  him  prosecute  it,  and  as  he  is  an  intelligent 
being,  with  the  soul  of  humanity  within  him,  and  possessed  of 
all  its  principles,  he  must  believe.* 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  mode  of  attack  adopted  by  Mr. 
Calderwood  against  sceptics  in  general,  and  against  Sir  William 
Hamilton  in  particular,  is  perfectly  legitimate  and  sound.  The 
only  fault  that  can  be  found  with  it  is,  that  it  is  not  the  beat. 

*  Philosopby  of  the  Infinite,  pp.  54-56. 
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A  sound  philosophy  may  undoubtedly  be  built  upon  either  that 
which  Sir  WiUiam  assumes  without  'any  proof,  or  upon  that 
which  Mr.  Calderwood  clearly  proves  ought  to  be  assumed  and 
accepted  as  a  strictly  philosophic  fact.  In  other  words,  given 
that  fact  of  consciousness  which  is  called  faith,  the  germs  of  a 
sound  philosophy,  a  philosophy  such  as  will  really  prove  itself 
the  basis  of  a  sound  theology,  are  ijpao  facto  conceded. 

It  is  scarcely  to  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  enter 
upon  the  very  important  and  extremely  abstruse  relation  which 
faith  bears  to  knowledge,  or  to  follow  Mr.  Calderwood  through 
the  very  searching  exposition  of  his  thesis  upon  the  subject. 
Fdw  philosophers  out  of  the  Hamiltonian  school  are  disposed 
to  deny  that  faith  of  any  and  every  description  necessarily 
implies  some  amount  of  knowledge  of  its  objects,  and  the 
Hamiltonians  can  be  successfully  combated  from  the  pages  of 
their  own  master.  Dr.- Newman  has  stated  the  Catholic,  not 
to  say  the  universal,  doctrine  upon  the  point  in  one  of  his 
University  lectures.  "  Faith,^^  he  says,  "  is  an  intellectual 
act,  its  object  truth,  and  its  result  knowledge.'^*  Another 
and  a  more  authoritative  exposition  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
justly  celebrated  '^  Analecta  Juris  Pontificii.^^  It  is  this  :  '^  La 
foi  est  une  vertu,  divinement  infuse  en  nous,  en  vertu  de 
laquelle  nous  acquies9ons  pleinement  aux  choses  que  Dieu  nous 
r^vele;  en  d^autres  termes,  c'est  un  don  de  Dieu  qui,  en 
^clairant  notre  intelligence,  la  dispose  et  ^incline  i  acquiescer 

k   toutes  les  choses  qui  nous  sont  r^v^^es  de  Dieu 

La  foi,  en  tant  que  vertu,  a  son  si^ge  dans  ^intelligence,  dont 
r^-cte  est  de  croire  ou  d'acquiescer,  alors  que  la  volenti  le  lui 
ordonne.^^t  Mr.  Calderwood^s  conclusions  are  quite  in  accord 
with  both  the  Analecta  and  Dr.  Newman.  ^^  What  I  affirm  here 
is,  that  faith  and  knowledge  are  invariably  united  in  conscious- 
ness. They  combine  to  form  a  single  act  of  the  mind,  and 
are  separated  only  by  analysis,  which  is  the  result  of  subsequent 
reflection.  ^  Neither  is  faith  without  knowledge,  nor  knowledge 
without  faith.^f  Belief  in  an  object  is  possible  only  inasmuch 
as  a  certain  knowledge  or  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the 
object  is  possible.^' §  "  I  hold  it  to  be  true,  concerning  our 
belief  in  the  Absolute  God,  what  Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  shown 
in  a  general  way  concerning  all  our  primary  beUefs,  that  it  is 
in  itself  a  cognition,  or,  in  other  words,  involves  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  Deity ;  for  as  a  principle  of  knowledge  it 


*  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite,  p.  47.         t  VoL  iv.  p.  2064 
X  Clement  of   Alexandria,  Strom,   y.   1.    (Ovrf  17  yvwvic  ofvfv  triartrnQ^ 
ovTi  »/  iriariQ  dvtv  yvw<r«wc.) 

§  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite,  p.  133. 
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must  itself  be  a  knowledge/'*  "  This  knowledge  is,  and  can 
be^  nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  tlie  object  which  faith  reveals, 
yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  a  limited  and,  therefore, 
imperfect  knowledge.f  It  is  such  as  an  intelligent  being  most 
have  of  the  object  of  belief,  since  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  an  object  of  which  we  can  have  no  con- 
ception  But  it  is  a  knowledge  of  the  Infinite  Gt>d,  to, 

whoso  existence  faith  bears  testimony/' J  *'  Our  knowledge  is 
indeed  limited^  but  it  is  as  real,  as  trustworthy,  as  authoritative 
as  our  faith  is ;  and  the  two  must  stand  or  fall  together/'§ 
^'  It  will  tax  the  ability  of  any  philosopher  to  show  how  we  can 
believe  in  an  object  of  which  we  can  know  nothing/' || 

But  if  Mr.  Calderwood  is  strong  in  his  exposition  of  the 
principles  of  sound  philosophy,  he  is  a  giant  in  the  contest 
upon  which  he  subsequently  enters  with  Sir  William  Hamilton 
in  defence  of  it.  It  is  in  philosophy  as  in  other  matters. 
Let  a  man  but  go  completely  astray  upon  any  one  important 
doctrine,  and  the  difficulty  of  refuting  him,  either  directly  or 
by  no  end  of  rcdudioiies  ad  ahsurdum,  lies  less  in  the  lack  of 
points  of  exposure  than  in  the  judicious  selection  of  such  as 
may  bo  with  the  greatest  show  of  inconsistency  made  to  tell 
their  tale  to  his  own  adherents.  Mr.  Calderwood  is  in  every 
sense  equal  to  his  task,  and  seldom  has  the  old  man  at  chess 
completely  beaten  by  the  boy,  mot  with  a  more  apt  and  strik- 
ing simile.  Sir  William  Hamilton  distinctly  teaches  that 
'^  the  sphere  of  our  belief  is  much  more  extensive  than  the 
sphere  of  our  knowledge,"^  and  that,  therefore,  though  he 
denies  that  the  Infinite  can  be  known.,  still ''  it  must  and  ought 
to  bo  believed."  Mr.  Calderwood  on  the  other  side  maintains, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  that  where  faith  is  there  must 
knowledge  of  some  sort  also  be ;  and  that  "  the  two  doctrines, 
that  we  believe  in  the  Infinite  and  that  we  cannot  know  the 
Infinite,  are  mutually  destructive."**  And  he  follows  up  his 
thesis  with  a  searching  scrutiny  of  the  fundamental  positions 
of  Sir  William's  philosophy.  He  shows  that  an  adequate 
refutation  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  teaching  can  be  extracted 
from  his  own  writings,  inasmuch  as  in  his  distribution  of  the 
mental  phenomena  faith  has  either  no  place  whatever,  op  is 
included  in  the  acts  of  cognition.  Nay,  further,  that  he 
distinctly  classes  his  belief  among  those  '^  first  principles,  self- 


*  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite,  p.  145. 

t  Soe  Pmifessor  Fraser's  Essays  in  Philosophy,  p.  196. 

X  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite,  pp.  146-7.        §  Ibid,      \\  Ibid.y  p.  14a 

•fT  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  li.  p.  530. 

**  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite,  p.  135. 
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evident  or  intuitive  truths,  primitive  notions,  innate  cognitions, 
natural  knowledges,''  and  also  with  those  ^'cognitions  and 
judgments  "  which,  being  principles  of  knowledge,  he  owns 
to  be  knowledges  themselves.*  And  as  for  the  Hamiltonian 
dogma,  which  is  thought  by  its  upholders  to  provide  an  escape 
from  the  difficulty  of  scepticism  pure  on  the  one  hand,  and 
from  inconsistency  unmistakable  on  the  other,  namely,  that  of 
"negative  thought;''  this,  too,  melts  into  nothing  at  the 
mere  touch  of  Mr.  Calderwood's  logical  wand.  He  just  brings 
to  bear  against  it  the  old  ontological  doctrines,  that  nothing 
cannot  possibly  be  an  object  of  thought,  any  more  than 
nothing  can  possibly  be  an  object  of  bodily  sight ;  and  that 
between  the  Creator  of  all  things  and  things  on  the  one  side, 
and  nothing  at  all  on  the  other,  there  cannot  exist  any  tertium 
quid  whatsoever,  and  "  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision," 
not  a  rack  is  left  behind. 

The  Icist  point  to  be  noticed  in  Mr.  Calderwood's  work,  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important,  is  his  treatment  of 
the  Hamiltonian  theory  of  the  Relativity  of  Knowledge;  and 
in  the  arguments  he  brings  to  bear  upon  Sir  William  is  to  be 
found  the  germ  of  the  true  and  only  satisfactory  answer  to 
Mr.  Mill's  speculations  upon  the  same  subject. 

A  very  pleasing  book,  entitled  '^  Recent  British  Philosophy," 
has  just  issued  from  the  press.  It  is  by  Mr.  David  Masson, 
whom  everybody  recognises  as  at  least  an  original  kind  of 
writer.  His  last  production  is  certainly  worthy  of  him  in  that 
character,  and  is  calculated  to  repay  even  the  general  reader 
for  the  trouble  he  may  put  himself  to  in  working  through  its 
four  hundred  pages.  One  very  remarkable  omission,  among 
many  others  less  so,  will  not  fail  to  strike  those  at  least  who 
may  have  read  these  lines.  It  is  the  total  absence  of  any 
account  of  Mr.  Calderwood's  labours  in  the  field  of  philosophy, 
with  the  exception  of  the  bare  mention  of  his  book  in  the  list 
of  modem  works  upon  metaphysics,  and  of  his  name  in  a 
footnote,  as  being  the  person  to  whom  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
explanatory  letter  was  addressed.  The  man  he  makes  most 
of  is  no  other  than  the  one  whose  comments  upon  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  works  are  now  in  everybody's  hands,  and  are  here 
under  especial  consideration.  Mr.  Masson  shall  introduce  him 
to  the  reader  after  his  own  fashion.  ''Finally,  Mill,  the 
youngest  of  three  f — he  was  but  twenty-nine  years  of  age  when 
he  wrote  the  passage  which  I  have  quoted  { — ^had  for  several 

*  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite,  pp.  136—138. 
+  Hamilton  and  Carlyle  were  the  two  others. 

J  From  the  Review  of  Professor  Sedgwick's  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of 
Cambridge,  1835;  reprinted  in  Mill's  "Dissertations." 
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years  been  writing,  in  the  Westminster  and  other  Reviews, 
articles  from  which  it  was  to  be  inferred  that^  when  his 
courageous  and  truth-loving  father,  and  that  father^s  friend, 
Bentham,  should  bo  gone  from  the  earth,  they  would  leave 
behind  them,  in  this  heir  of  their  hopes,  one  fit  to  be  an 
expounder  of  their  ideas  through  another  generation,  but  who 
was  likely  rather  to  look  right  and  left  in  that  generation  for 
himself,  and  to  honour  his  descent,  not  by  mere  adhesion  to 
what  he  had  inherited,  but  by  an  open-mindedness  that  should 
push  on  passionately,  at  every  break  of  light,  in  the  quest  of 
richer  truth.  If  the  history  of  London  during  the  last  reign 
and  the  present  should  ever  come  to  be  written,  the  historian 
might  be  reminded  of  one  building  in  it,  now  no  longer  extant, 
of  which  rather  particular  mention  might  be  desirable.  It 
was  the  dingy  old  India  House  in  Leadenhall  Street,  of  whose 
many  interesting  legends  it  is  now  certainly  not  the  least 
interesting,  that,  thirty  years  ago,  young  John  Mill,  not  so  well 
known  to  the  general  public  as  he  has  been  since,  had  there  his 
ofiicial  room,  to  which,  along  intricate  passages,  friends  and 
admirers  of  his,  seeking  his  conversation,  would  find  their  way 
on  late  afternoons/^*  This  same  John  Stuart  Mill,  the  reader 
may  be  interested  to  know,  is  son  of  the  late  James  Mill, 
whose  History  of  India  and  connection  with  the  East-India 
House,  were  as  celebrated  in  his  day  as  anything  that  his  son 
has  done  is  in  ours.  In  process  of  time,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill 
succeeded  his  father  as  examiner  of  Indian  correspondence. 
On  the  transfer  of  the  administration  of  Indian  aSairs  from 
the  Company  to  Her  Majesty^s  Government,  he  declined  an 
offer  on  the  part  of  Lord  Stanley  to  become  a  member  of  Her 
Majesty^s  Indian  Council,  and  retired  from  the  service.  As  a 
political  economist  ho  is  well  known  to  the  public,  and  his 
*'  System  of  Logic,''  published  in  1863,  is  one  of  the  ablest 
and  best-considered  books  upon  the  abstruse  topics  of  which 
it  treats.  He  has  written  several  articles  in  the  Edinbimjk 
Ben'cic,  and  a  great  number  in  the  Westminster^  of  which  he 
was  for  some  time  joint,  and  subsequently  sole,  editor.  To 
his  fame  as  a  political  economist  is  due  his  recent  election  as 
one  of  the  Members  of  Parhament  for  Westminster.  Perhaps 
no  writer's  influence  and  popularity  have  ever  been  so  steadily 
and  uninterruptedly  on  the  increase  as  Mr.  Mill's.  Trium- 
phantly then,  if  not  justly,  does  Mr.  Masson  observe,  a  page 
or  two  in  advance  of  the  passage  quoted  above :  "  Mill,  too, 

has  more  than  fulfilled  his  ])roiiiise At  the  present 

moment  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  Mill  as  a  philosopher  that  is 


♦  Recent  British  Philosophy,  p.  9. 
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in  the  ascendant  in  Britain*  It  is  Mill  that  our  young  thinkers 
at  the  Universities^  our  young  legislators  in  Parliament^  our 
young  critics  in  journals^  and  our  young  shepherds  on  the 
mountains^  consult^  and  quote^  and  swear  by/^  Mr.  Masson 
may  recoUect  a  very  true  and  pithy  sentence  in  his  heroes 
little  work  upon  Lioerty,  to  the  effect  that  ^^  in  political  and 
philosophical  theories^  as  well  as  in  persons^  success  discloses 
faults  and  infirmities  which  failure  miffht  have  concealed  from 
observation/'*  Mr.  Mill's  success  and  populi^ty  have  induced 
him  to  speak  out  his  mind^  in  terms  i^unmiitakably  plain";  and 
upon  no  point  does  he,  perhaps^  speak  more  plainly  than  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  Kelativity  of  Knowledge.  With  Mr. 
Calderwood's  assistance  it  will  not  be  a  voiy  difficult  task  to 
single  out  the  one  great  underlying  fbult  which  vitiates  his 
entire  system. 

To  the  general  importance  of  this  question  in  the  study 
of  philosophy,  and  to  the  particular  importance  of  it  in  the 
study  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  philosophy,  both  Mr.  Masson 
and  Mr.  Mill  bear  testimony.  Mr.  Masson  says  :  ^^  There 
are  no  portions  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  writings  better 
known  than  those  in  which  he  proclaimed  his  conviction  of  the 
utter  impossibiUty  of  an  Ontology.  ....  There  is  no  doctrine 
more  strongly  identified  at  the  present  day  with  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  name  than  the  doctrine  which  he  expressed  most 
generally  by  calling  it  "the  Relativity  of  Human  Know- 
ledge."t  Mr.  Mill  says — "The  doctrine  which  is  thought 
to  belong  in  the-  most  especial  manner  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
and  which  was  the  ground  of  his  opposition  to  the  trans* 
cendentalism  of  the  later  French  and  German  metaphy- 
sicians, is  that  which  he  and  others  have  called  the  Kela- 
tivity  of  Human  Knowledge.  It  is  the  subject  of  the  most 
generally  known,  and  most  impressive,  of  all  his  writings, 
the  one  which  first  revealed  to  the  English  metaphysical 
reader  that  a  new  power  had  arisen  in  philosophy: J 
and,  together  with  its  development,  it  composes  the  ^  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Conditioned,'  which  he  opposed  to  the  German 
and  French  philosophies  of  the  Absolute,  and  which  is  regarded 
by  most  of  his  admirers  as  the  greatest  of  his  titles  to  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  history  of  metaphysiccd  thought."  §  Mr. 
Mill  himself  is  the  strenuous  advocate  of  a  doctrine  which 
rejoices  in  the  self-same  title  as  Sir  William  Hamilton's,  but 


♦  Recent  British  Philoeophy,  page  2.  +  Pj).  130-1. 

X  His  first   contribution  to  the  Edinburgh  BeviiWy  entitled  ''On   the 
Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned.'* 
§  Examination  of  Sir  WilliMH  Qamilton's  Philosophy,  &c,  p.  5. 
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is  manifestly,  at  least  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Mill,  very  unlike  it. 
To  his  mind  Sir  William  has  clutched  but  at  the  shadow  of 
what  he  himself  holds  the  substance  firmly  within  his  grasp. 
'^  Sir  William  Hamilton's  famous  doctrine  of  the  Relativity 
of  Human  Knowledge  has  guided  many  to  it  (i.e.  to  Mr.  Mill's 
view  of  it),  though  we  cannot  credit  Sir  William  Hamilton 
himself  with  having  understood  the  principle,  or  been  willing 
to  assent  to  it  if  he  had.''*     Again,  after  stating  that  '^  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  affirm  more  strongly  or  more  explicitly  than 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  done,  that  things  in  themselves  are  to  us 
nltogether  unknowable,"  t  and  quoting  a  passage  from  the 
celebrated  '^  Discussions,"  which  he  recognises  as  being,  so  far 
as  the  language  goes,  ^^  decisive,"  he  reiterates  his  charge  : — 
^^  In  the  sense  which  the  author's  phrases  seem  to  convey — ^in 
tlio  only  substantial  meaning  capable  of  being  attached  to  them 
— the  doctrine  they  assert  was  certainly  not  held  by  Sir  W. 
Hamilton."  J     Finally,  '^  The  conclusion  I  cannot  help  drawing 
from  this  collection  of  passages  is,  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton  either 
never  held,  or  when  he  wrote  the  Dissertations  had  ceased 
to  hold,  the  doctrine  for  which  he  has  been  so  often  praised, 
and  nearly  as  often  attacked — the  Relativity  of  Human  Know- 
ledge.    He   certainly  did  sincerely  believe  that  he  held  it; 
])ut  ho  repudiated  it  in  every  sense  which  makes  it  other  than 
a  barren  truism.     In  the  only  meaning  in  which  he  really 
maintained  it,  there  is  nothing  to  maintain.     It  is  an  identical 
proposition,  and  nothing  more."  §     These  are  very  hard  and 
significant   words.     Mr.    Caldcrwood    has    not    said   harder 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  controversy;    and  yet  he  had 
the  provocation  of  seeing  his  charges  of  inconsistency  met  by 
Sir  William  with  but  greater  and  more  numerous  inconsisten- 
cies than  ever.     Before  following  Mr.  Mill,  however,  in  his 
sifting  criticism  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Relativity  of  Human 
Knowledge  as  held  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  it  will  be  neces- 
saiy  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  insight  into  the  various  meanings 
which  attach  to  the  phrase.  And  an  epitome  of  Mr.  Mill's  second 
chapter  w^ill,  perhaps,  do  this  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
It  Avill  be  perceived,  however,  by  a  comparison  of  what  is  here 
said  with  what  Mr.  Mill  says,  that  beyond  the  simple  enuncia- 
tion of  the  various  meanings  of  the  term  in  question  (and  that 
seldom  in  precisely  his  words)  nothing  is  due  to  his  work. 
The  comments  that  are  subjoined  to  these  enunciations  are 


*  Tlic  Positive  Philosophy  of  Augiistc  Comte  (signed  I.  S.  M.),   Wed- 
vdnster  BevieiVy  April,  1865. 

+  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  &c.,  p.  17. 
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such  as  arose  in  the  mind  during  the  process  of  epitomising 
his  more  intricate  and  lengthy  explanations. 

Notwithstaiiding  Mr.  Bain  and  his  '^nerve-currents  in- 
wards'' and  his  '^  nerve-currents  outwards/'  which  proclaim  the 
identity  and  utter  inseparability,  if  pursued  back  far  enough,  of 
Self  and  Not-self,  of  subject  and  object,  there  are,  as  it  were, 
two  stand-points  in  philosophy — ^the  Ego  and  the  world  external 
to  the  Ego,  with  which  the  Ego  has  to  do  that  which  men 
call  to  Icnoiv  or  take  cognizance  of.  The  great  commonwealth 
of  philosophers  is  almost  to  a  man  against  him,  as  is  also  in  a 
very  marked  manner  the  language  itself  of  mankind.  Now 
some  of  the  most  fundamental  questions  philosophy  has  to  solve 
arise  from  the  relation  or  connection  of  knowledge  between 
the  Ego  and  the  Non-ego  which  surrounds  it. 

Some  philosophers  have  maintained  that  we  know  nothing 
of  itself,  but  only  by  contrast  with  and  as  distinguished  from 
something  else,  and  this  view  Mr.  Mill  declares  to  be  "  de- 
fensible in  itself  "  and  '^  a  real  and  important  law  of  our  mental 
nature."  *  But  surely  does  it  not  occur  to  ask,  how  are 
these  differences  themselves  known  ?  If  they  are  something, 
according  to  the  thesis,  they  are  incognisable ;  if  nothing,  they 
can  bo  no  object  at  all  of  thought  or  knowledge.  However, 
as  Sir  William  Hamilton  did  not  use  the  term  Relativity  of 
Human  Knowledge  in  this  sense,  there  is  no  need  of  discussing 
its  merits — or  rather  its  demerits — more  at  length.  Mr.  Bain 
may  be  left  in  undisputed  enjoyment  of  it.  Its  atmosphere 
will  be  just  the  thing  for  his  inward  and  outward  everything- 
absorbing  nerve-currents. 

Other  philosophers  have  maintained  that  of  the  physical 
objects  arouud  us  we  know  nothing,  except  what  our  senses 
tell  us.  What  our  senses  tell  us  are  called  sensations ;  and, 
for  aught  we  know  or  can  know,  an  object  is  but  a  group  of 
sensation-causing  powers.  In  other  words,  we  have  evidence 
of  nothing  lying  beyond  or  beneath  our  sensations.  This  is 
the  extreme  form  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Relativity  of  Human 
Knowledge ;  and  those  who  with  Bishop  Berkeley  have  held 
it,  are  called  Idealists.  Among  those  philosophers  who,  in  re- 
liance upon  this  doctrine,  go  beyond  simple  Idealism,  and  not 
merely  contend  that  all  we  can  possibly  know  of  anything  is 
the  manner  in  which  it  affects  us,  but  that  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  else  to  be  known,  are  to  be  ranked  Hume  and  his 
followers,  together  with  Professor  Ferrier.  They  are  called 
Sceptics,  and  were  they  all  but  consistent,  scepticism  would 
be  tne  avowed  creed  of  each.     It,  however,  not  unfrequently 

^  Examination  of  S    William  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  &c.,  p.  6. 
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happens  that  when  men  find  those  principles  which  they  have 
taken  up,  or  to  which  they  have  by  some  process  or  other 
worked  their  way  back,  and  which  lead  logically  to  scepticism, 
are  carrying  them  past  some  boundary-mark  which  custom,  re- 
ligion, or  their  own  natural  common  sense  has  set  up  against  all 
philosophical  vagaries,  they  suddenly  stop  short  and  take  refuge 
in  some  saving  though  illogical  doctrine,  which  seems  to  be  a 
kind  of  terminus  to  the  onward  march  of  their  original  princi- 
ples, but  in  reality  is  not  their  ultimate  end  or  destination. 

But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  philosophers  who  hold  to 
the  Relativity  of  Human  Knowledge,  believe  that  there  is  a 
real  universe  of  "  Things  in  Themselves,''  and  that  there  is  a 
^^  Thing  in  Itself — a  Noumenon  behind  every  phenomenon, 
which  is  the  cause  and  reason  of  its  existence.  If  Sir  William 
Hamilton  held  the  doctrine  at  all,  it  was  this  form  of  it  that 
he  adopted.  He,  in  common  with  many  others,  maintained  that 
all  external  existing  things  have  an  inmost  nature,  but  that 
their  inmost  nature  is  not  accessible  to  our  faculties.  In  other 
words,  that  though  the  essences  do  really  exist — and  herein 
lies  the  difference  between  Natural  Realists  and  Idealists  we 
cannot  know  from  anything  given  us  in  the  phenomena  (as  the 
very  term  implies),  that  they  do  exist.  And  according  to  Mr. 
Mill,  both  Herbert  Spencer  and  Comte  hold  the  Ilelativity 
doctrine  as  thus  understood. 

This  view  of  it  is,  with  a  slight  modification,  held  also  by 
those  who  bring  Space  and  Time  into  the  question.  These 
maintain  that  Space  and  Time  are  laws  of  our  perceptive  faculty, 
and  that  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ^'  Thing  m 
Itself  actually  exists  in  Space  and  Time,  but  that  we  cannot, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  several  powers  of  the  mind,  help 
regarding  them  as  though  they  did.  Kant  was  the  originator 
of  this,  to  the  minds  of  ordinary  men,  adroit  method  of  looking 
at  things  precisely  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  not ;  and  the 
influence  of  Kant  upon  German,  French  and  English  specula- 
tion can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 

Others,  among  whom  are  Hartley,  James  (the  father  of  John 
Stuart)  Mill  and  Professor  Bain  have  held  that  Time  and  Place, 
together  with  Extension,  Substance,  Cause  and  the  rest^  are  not 
as  it  were  innate  forms  of  the  mind,  in  which,  as  S[ant  imagined, 
objects  are  moulded  into  their  appearances,  but  are  the  pro- 
duct of  simple  sensation  working  after  the  known  laws  of 
association. 

Another  sense  which  may  be  given  to  Relativity  of  Hunan 
Knowledge,  perhaps  no  one  will  be  found  who  could  bring 
himself  to  deny,  though  in  candour  it  must  be  owned^  that  the 
history  of  philosophy  seems  scarcely  to  warrant  disbelief  in 
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the  acceptance  of  any  absurdity  or  the  rejection^of  any  truth  on 
the  part  of  some  men  styling  themselves,  and  styled  by  others, 
philosophers.  For,  however  disposed  one  may  be  to  reject 
the  Relativity  doctrine  in  the  various  meanings  of  the  term 
hitherto  set  down,  that  man's  need  of  hellebore  (to  use  one  of 
Liberatore^s  favourite  antidotes  for  philosophical  opponents) 
would  be  extraordinary  indeed,  who  did  not  see  that  all  our 
knowledge  is  relative  to  us,  inasmuch  as  it  is  we  that  know  it. 
Finally,  there  is  one  other  mode  of  understanding  the  doc- 
trine of  Relativity,  and  as  Mr.  Mill's  lucid  account  of  it  would 
suflTer  by  any  transposition  of  sentences  or  change  even  of 
wording,  it  shall  be  given  precisely  as  he  gives  it :— "  The 
position  taken  (by  those  who  adhere  to  the  mode  under  con- 
sideration) may  be,  that  perception  of  things  as  they  are  in 
themselves  is  not  entirely  denied  to  us,  but  is  so  mixed  and 
confused  with  impressions  derived  from  their  action  on  us,  as 
to  give  a  relative  character  to  the  whole  aggregate.  Our 
absolute  knowledge  may  be  vitiated  and  disguised  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  relative  element.  Our  faculty  (it  may  be  said)  of 
perceiving  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  though  real,  has 
its  own  laws,  its  own  conditions,  and  necessary  mode  of  opera- 
tion ;  our  cognitions  consequently  depend,  not  solely  on  the 
nature  of  the  things  to  be  known,  but  also  on  that  of  the 
knowing  faculty,  as  our  sight  depends  not  solely  upon  the 
object  seen,  but  upon  that  together  with  the  structure  of  the 
eye.  If  the  eye  were  not  achromatic,  we  should  see  all  visible 
objects  with  colours  derived  from  the  organ,  as  well  as  with  those 
truly  emanating  from  the  object.  Supposing,  therefore,  that 
things  in  themselves  are  the  natural  and  proper  object  of  our 
knowing  faculty,  and  that  this  faculty  carries  to  the  mind  a 
report  of  what  is  in  the  thing  itself,  apart  from  its  effects  on 
us,  there  would  still  be  a  portion  of  uncertainty  in  these  re- 
ports, inasmuch  as  we  could  not  be  sure  that  tne  eye  of  our 
mind  is  achromatic,  and  that  the  message  it  brings  from  the 
Noumenon  does  not  arrive  tinged  and  falsified,  in  an  unknown 
degree,  through  an  influence  arising  from  the  necessary  condi- 
tions of  the  mind's  action.  We  may,  in  short,  be  looking  at 
things  in  themselves,  but  through  imperfect  glasses :  what  we 
see  may  be  the  very  thing,  but  the  colours  and  forms  which 
the  glass  conveys  to  us  may  be  partly  an  optical  illusion. 
This  IS  a  possible  opinion ;  and  one  who,  holding  this  opinion, 
should  speak  of  the  relativity  of  our  knowledge,  would  not  use 
the  term  wholly  without  meaning ;  but  he  could  not,  consist- 
ently, assert  that  all  our  knowledge  is  relative,  since  his 
opinion  would  be  that  we  have  a  capacity  of  absolute  know-* 
ledge,  but  that  we  are  liable  to  mistake  relative  knowledge 
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for  it/'  *  Mr.  Mill,  while  acknowledging  that  this  view  is  one 
that  may  be  tenable  to  a  man  not  unwor3iy  of  the  name  of  a 
philosopher,  seems  evidently  to  consider  it  as  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  sound  philosophy.  Mr.  Masson  says  very  truly  of 
him :  ^' At  one  point  or  another  every  form  of  philosophy  not 
reducible  to  Mr.  Mill's  own  ultimate  interpretation  of  Locke's 
Empiricism,  is  thrust  at  in  the  volume  through  the  ribs  of 
Eamilton."  f  There  are  few  Catholic  writers,  however,  who 
have  ever  held,  or  consistently  with  their  iieos  received  from 
revelation  of  the  powers  of  the  soul  injured  by  the  fall  of  man 
could  hold,  a  different  doctrine.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
palpable  that  Catholic  writers,  taken  as  a  body,  do  form  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  great  body  of  past  and  present 
metaphysicians. 

Such  being  the  various  significations  attached  to  the  term 
Eelativity  of  Human  Knowledge,  Mr.  Mill  enters  at  once  upon 
the  investigation  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  writings,  to  make 
out  therefrom  the  precise  sense  in  which  he  held  and  taught 
the  doctrine.  Mr.  Masson  considers  that  he  has  arrived  at  a 
conclusion  pretty  akin  to  the  unwarrantable,  when  he  sums  up 
and  states,  ^^That  Sir  William  Hamilton  did  not  hold  any 
opinion  in  virtue  of  which  it  could  rationally  be  asserted  that 
all  human  knowledge  is  relative ;  but  did  hold,  as  one  of  the 
main  elements  of  his  philosophical  creed,  the  opposite  doctrine 
of  the  cognoscibility  of  external  things,  in  certain  of  their 
aspects,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  absolutely."  J  Thus  much 
is  certain,  if  Sir  W.  Hamilton  did  hold  the  doctrine  in  any  of 
its  forms,  it  was  in  that  which  recognises  a  real  substratum 
under  every  appearance— a  Noumenon  at  the  back  of  and 
supporting  every  phenomenon,  but  at  the  same  time  unknown 
to  us  "  in  itself."  We,  having  no  organ  except  our  senses  for 
communicating  with  it,  can  only  know  what  our  senses  tell 
us ;  and  as  they  tell  us  nothing  but  the  impression  which  the 
thing  makes  upon  tis,  we  do  not  know  what  it  is  in  itself  at 
all.  Now,  this  view  is  undoubtedly  quite  exclusive  of  any 
knowledge  at  all  of  the  Infinite,  for  what  phenomenon  in  the 
world  bespeaks  to  our  senses,  or  requires  as  its  Noumenon,  an 
Infinite  ?  And  if  Sir  William  Hamilton  ever  meant  anything 
at  all,  he  certainly  meant  that  the  Infinite  is  necessarily  un- 
knowable to  us.  But  we  have  seen  him  also  maintaining  that 
this  unknowable  Infinite  does  come  into  intellectual  relation- 
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ship  with  us  by  a  process  of  belief — not  that  kind  of  belief  which 
we  exercise  when  told  by  a  reliable  authority,  that  Pekin  is  the 
capital  of  China,  but  of  a  beUef  which  in  sundry  places  he  ranks 
among  the  knowing  processes  of  the  soul.  Of  two  things,  then, 
one  :  either  his  beUef  was  a  makeshift,  or,  as  Mr.  Mill  would 
call  it,  '^  a  mere  fetch,''  and  a  very  incoherent  and  illogical 
fetch  too,  as  Mr.  Oalderwood  abundantly  proves ;  or  there  is 
pHma  facie  evidence  against  him  of  knowing  nothing  deeper 
than  the  name  of  the  very  doctrine  which  mankind,  almost  at 
large,  has  given  him  the  credit  of  originating.  No  writer,  cer- 
tainly,  ever  sat  more  prominently  on  the  horns  of  a  very 
awkward-looking  dilemma.  Either  Mill  or  Oalderwood  must 
be  in  the  right,  and  the  chances  of  both  being  so  are  by  no 
means  inconsiderable.  In  favour  of  Mr.  Oalderwood  it  must 
be  said,  that  no  one  has  more  strenuously  attacked  Sir 
William's  belief  a  than  Mr.  Mill ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  a  feeling 
that  Mr.  Mill  has  to  some  extent  overdone  his  work  arises  in 
the  student's  mind,  when  he  considers  that  there  would  have 
been  no  necessity  whatever  of  Sir  WilUam's  introducing  the 
subsidiary  dogma  of  beliefs,  to  which  the  Noumena  of  all  phe- 
nomena and  the  Infinite  should  be  consigned,  if  he  had  not  a 
more  distinct  conception  of  what  he  meant  by  the  Selativity  of 
Human  Knowledge  than  Mr.  Mill  gives  him  credit  for.  Hence, 
Mr.  Mill's  chapter  upon  belief  without  knowledge,  when 
coupled  with  that  upon  the  Relativity  of  Human  Knowledge, 
proves  somewhat  too  much.  Besides,  the  sum  total  of  the 
matter  comes  but  to  a  dilemma :  either  Sir  William  Hamilton 
did  not  understand,  and  so  consciously  hold,  the  doctrine,  or  his 
system  abounds  with  inconsistencies.  Now,  no  impartial  stu- 
dent of  his  works  would  for  a  moment  think  of  denying  that 
they  do  abound  with  inconsistencies.  Mr.  Masson,  with  a 
na'iveti  which  the  context  alone  precludes  from  reading  like 
sarcasm,  remarks  thus  upon  Sir  William's  far-famed  beliefs : — 
'^  Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
than  the  occurrence  of  such  hot  theistic  phrases  in  his  purely 

speculative  discussions Their  occurrence  is,  I  think, 

nobly,  and  at  the  same  time  puzzlingly,  significant.  For  are 
not  these  phrases  most  intensely  and  definitely  ontological,  and 
has  not  Sir  William  forsworn  Ontology  ?  What  is  the  explana- 
tion ?  How  can  one  be  consistent,  who  first  maintains  that 
nothing  can  be  predicated  speculatively  of  the  Absolute,  and 
then  proceeds  straightway  not  only  to  predicate  existence  of 
the  Absolute,  but  to  speak  as  if  the  human  virtue  of  veracity 
must  also  be  predicated  of  the  same  ? A  full  exposi- 
tion of  Sir  WilKam  Hamilton's  views  of  faith  in  its  connection 
with  philosophy  would  have  suppUed  the  missing  keystone  to 
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tlie  total  arch.*   How  would  he  have  discriminated  belief  from 
knowledge  ?    How  would  he  have  distinguished  between  that 
Faith  in  the  Infinite,  the  necessity  and  obligation  of  which  he  so 
strongly  upheld,  and  either  of  those  metaphysical  doctrines 
which  he  disowned.  .....  One  can  divine,  or  infer  from  ex- 

positions  of  his  disciples,  what  might  have  been  the  nature 
of  his  replies ;  but  the  absence  of  a  full  exposition  fi^m 
himself  is  felt  as  a  serious  blank/^f  And  in  his  notice 
of  Mr.  MilFs  latest  work  ho  literally  summons  all  Hamil- 
tonians  to  the  defence  of  their  master,  by  saying  that  of  course 
they  will  not  be  slack  in  coming  forward,  and  singles  out 
Messrs.  Mansel  and  Veitch,  Professors  Baynes  and  Fraser,  and 
Dr.  Cairns,  as  the  men  to  whom  the  philosophic  world  may  look 
with  hope  for  a  speedy  reply  to  Mr.  Mill.     But  to  return. 

Mr.  Calderwood  has  debited  Sir  William  with  at  least  so 
much  of  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  Relativity  of  Human  Elnow- 
ledge  as  excludes  all  knowledge  of  the  Infinite,  inasmuch  as 
all  human  knowledge  is  relative  and  the  Infinite  transcends  all 
relativity.  And  his  reply  is,  "  the  Infinite  does  exist  in  relation, 
and  it  can  be  no  contradiction  of  His  nature  that  He  should  be 
recognized  in  relation.'^  J  Against  Sir  William  the  answer  is 
conclusive,  though  not  so  against  Mr.  Mill.  It  contains,  how- 
ever, the  germs  of  sound  pMlosophy,  and  the  only  logical  argu- 
ment against  Mr.  MilVs  views  must  be  based  upon  the  truth 
which  it  conveys.  For  whether  Sir  William  Hamilton  did  or 
did  not  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Eelativity  of  Human  "Kn  o wledge, 
there  can  be  no  mistake  about  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  his 
critic  and  opponent  Mr.  Mill  does,  and  professes'  to  do  so  in 
its  strictest  acceptation.  And  a  man  of  Mr.  Mill's  attainments 
and  eminence  can  hold  no  doctrine,  however  fundamentally 
unsound,  without  making  it — by  the  sheer  force  of  that  person- 
ality he  throws  into  it,  and  of  those  multitudinous  wa^  in 
which  he  works  it  up  into  great  and  striking,  and  often  original 
truths — extremely  captivating,  especially  to  young  and  ardent 
thinkers.  The  doctrine  of  Relativity  is  upheld  by  Mr.  Mill  in 
its  purest  and  simplest  of  forms.  He  has  nothing  in  the  world 
to  do  with  the  Noumena  or  Essences  of  Things.  They  may  exist 
or  they  may  not ;  but  one  thing  (according  to  him)  is  beyond 
dispute,  and  that  is,  the  utter  impossibility  of  our  knowing 
anything  at  all  about  them.  We  know  nothinff  in  se;  all  our 
knowledge  is  relative,  and  of  the  relative.  Mr.  Calderwood 
had  completely  cut  the  ground  from  under  Dr.  MansePB  feetj 


^  Not  necessarily :  there  is  at  least  one  other  alteniativ«i 
t  Recent  British  Philosophy,  pp.  147-8. 
t  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite,  p.  159. 
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when,  in  reply  to  liis  defence  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  beliefs, 
he  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  relative  knowledge  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  relative  are  by  no  means  convertible  terms, 
and  that  a  relative  knowledge  (inasmuch  as  all  our  knowledge 
is  in  one  sense  relative,  i.e.  known  by  us)  may  be  had  of  that 
which  in  itself  is  in  a  certain  sense  beyond  all  relation.  But 
Mr.  Mill's  relativity  is  to  his  mind  of  the  strictest  type.  We 
can,  he  maintains,  know  all  that  which  we  know  only  in  a 
relative  way;  and,  further,  we  know  that  alone  which  is  relative 
in  se.  The  region  of  our  knowing  faculty  is  the  phenomenal 
world ;  beyond  this  it  cannot  act  or  even  go,  any  more  than 
we  can  get  beyond  space  or  out  of  time — using  these  terms, 
of  course,  in  the  ordinary,  and  not  in  the  philosophical  (accord- 
ing to  some)  acceptation. 

Now,  in  spite  of  the  originality  which  a  thinker  of  Mr. 
Mill's  mental  calibre  cannot  help  commingling  with  any  theory 
he  may  favour,  this  doctrine  of  Relativity,  even  as  he  professes 
to  hold  it,  is  but  a  modification  or  extension  of  the  old  making- 
much -of- Subject-at -the- expense -of- Object  (as  the  Germans 
would  find  some  compound  for  expressing  it)  doctrine,  which 
is  upheld  in  one  or  other  of  its  various  forms  by  Kant,  Fichte, 
Hegel,  Locke,  Hume,  Condillac,  and  a  host  of  others  down 
to  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Mill.  Kant  was  by  no  means, 
as  some  imagine  him  to  be,  the  originator  of  the  theory.  It 
is  but  a  development  of  the  Cartesian  method  of  doubt  and 
Ego-cogito  system  ;*  and  Cartesianism  is  but  the  Psychologism 
of  Aristotle  and  the  Schoolmen  in  its  most  objectionable  form, 
translated  into  language  more  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of 
modem  thought.  Consequently,  upon  Aristotle's  principles, 
though  backed  by  all  the  erudition  and  subtlety  of  his  ablest 
exponents,  the  school  of  Phenomenalism  cannot  possibly  be 
refuted.  Once  take  the  soul  of  man,  or  if  it  please  better, 
man  as  he  is,  not  only  as  the  starting-point,  but  as  the  primary 
principle  and  basis  of  all  sound  philosophy,  and  the  science  of 
sciences  may  be  brought  down  to  the  dust  of  dogmas,  which, 
to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  at  large,  if  intelligible  at  all, 
smack  rather  of  the  ravings  of  insanity  than  of  the  dictates 
of  reason.  Yet  that  philosophy  which  refuses  to  look  upon 
''  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,"  and  to  weigh  them  for 
what  they  are  worth  in  rerum  naturd  (for  lack  of  a  stronger 

*  "  Clearly,  then,  the  metaphysician's  first  step  must  be  to  shut  out  from 
his  investigation  evenrthing  but  what  is  subjective  ;  not  taking  for  granted 
the  existence  of  anything  objectire  corresponding  to  his  ideas,  until  he  hat 
ascertained  what  property  of  liis  ideas  it  is  which  he  predicates  by  calling 
them  true." — Mr.  Uerbert  Spencer^  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  July  15th, 
1866,  p.  642. 
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expression),  and  will  consider  them  only  in  reference  to  one  of 
themselves,  i,e.  the  subject  thinking ;  that  philosophy  which 
makes  the  "  thinking  "  the  root  of  the  "  thinghood,'^  and  not 
the  ^^  thinghood ''  the  sole  basis  of  the  ^^  thinking  '^ ;  that 
philosophy  which  thus  speculatively— common  sense  stands  in 
the  way  of  it  practically — ^ignores  or  even  denies  the  possibility 
of  an  ontology  or  science  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves ; 
in  other  words,  that  philosophy  whose  moving  principle  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Eelativity  of  Human  Ejiowledge,  does  not  only 
bring  upon  its  supporters  that  ruin  which  is  inevitable  to  a 
divided  house,  but,  unfortunately,  brings  contempt  upon  even 
sound  and  genuine  metaphysical  speculation.  No,  unless,  as 
Mr.  Calderwood  hints,  things  and  the  Creator  of  things  be 
taken  into  our  philosophy,  and  made  in  it  what  they  are  in  sc, 
the  most  elaborate  structure  ever  reared  by  professor  before^ 
the  eyes  of  admiring  disciples,  will  but  crumble  into  rains, ' 
which  will,  perhaps,  crush  and  cover  one  generation,  and  blind 
with  their  dust  two  or  three  that  succeed  it.  The  connection 
between  Faith  and  Knowledge, between  Bevelation  and  Reason, 
between  Theology  and  Philosophy,  abounds,  no  doubt,  with 
difficulties  and  intricacies.  Thus  much,  however,  is  undeniable : 
here  we  are,  here  Things — creatures  like  ourselves — are,  all 
finite  objects.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  an  idea  of,  we 
know  something  of,  an  Infinite,  and  part  of  that  something  is 
that  the  only  relation  out  of  or  beside  the  relation  by  which  we 
know  His  existence,  that  can  be  in  the  order  of  nature,  is  that 
by  which  we  depend  upon  Him  for  existence,  and,  of  course, 
for  a  thinking  existence — the  relation  of  creation.  All  this  we 
know  just  as  clearly,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  and  just  as  certainly, 
as  we  know  any  fact  at  all  j  as,  for  example,  that  Mr.  Mill  him- 
self exists,  or  that  it  is  his  book,  and  not  somebody  else's,  or, 
perhaps,  nothing  at  all  but  an  appearance,  that  I  am  reacOng. 
Let  a  man  deny  this,  and  he  may  with  perfect  consistency,  and 
with  as  much  chance  of  general  credit,  deny  that  anybody  else 
or  anything  else  but  himself  exists  at  all,  and  that  all  argument 
is  but  an  illusion — or,  rather,  phenomenon— of  his  own  brain, 
or,  at  best,  a  kind  of  gymnastic  exercise,  in  which  his  to  fyw 
from  time  to  time  takes  delight  to  indulge. 

Of  course,  many  may  object — set  philosophers  of  a  certain 
stamp  will  necessarily  object — to  this  mode  of  dealing  with  a 
very  great  and  important  question.  But  let  the  reader  observe 
that  the  real  philosophical  point  is  in  no  way  lost  sight  of.  The 
main  thing  aimed  at  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  rule  of  judging 
doctrines  and  theories  ex  consequentiis  ;  to  get  men  to  test  the 
conclusions  to  which  in  their  studies  they  may  happen  to  arrive, 
less  by  the  rules  of  logic,  for  the  fault  may  be  in  their  principles. 
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and  so  anterior  to  the  application  of  any  logical  process,  than 
by  that  ordinary  sense,  which  is  called  and  which  in  one  signi- 
fication is  common; — to  say  nothing  at  present  of  that  revelation 
to  which  the  dictates  of  reason,  of  course,  bear  no  comparison, 
when  there  is  aquestion  of  the  truth  or  non-truth  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  the  most  important  facts.  And  it  is  this  common  sense 
which  gives  a  prima  facie  rejection,  indeed,  to  any  philosophy 
which  sets  off  with  a  total  neglect  of  the  consideration  of  things 
in  themselves,  but  revolts  outright  at  the  conclusions  which 
such  a  class  of  premises  necessarily  yield.  The  result  must, 
even  in  philosophical  science,  bo  looked  to,  and  philosophers 
cannot  escape  this  crucial  test.  In  the  great  philosophising 
period  of  the  world^s  history,  the  days  of  the  Schoolmen,  divine 
faith  kept  speculation  upon  the  main  points  right  as  to  the 
principles  and  conclusions  which  were  taught,  though,  as 
wherever  human  will  can  intrude  there  error  follows,  the  various 
processes  which  followed  upon  the  acceptance  of  these  prin- 
ciples, the  different  methods  in  which  they  were  worked  up 
together,  and  many  of  the  extravagant  hypotheses  which  were 
introduced  to  give  a  strictly  logical  air  to  foregone  conclusions, 
cannot  fail  to  amuse,  puzzle,  and,  at  times,  annoy  the  student. 
With  the  rejection  of  revelation,  common  sense  has  not  thriven 
in  a  greater  degree  than  heretofore,  though  there  is  necessarily 
more  need  of  its  exercise,  and  ought  to  be  more  frequent 
recurrence  to  its  aid. 

To  read  Mr.  Mill's  last  work,  one  would  imagine — ^his  bold 
and  vigorous  style  lead  one  insensibly  but  almost  irresistibly 
to  imagine — that  so  far  as  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the 
Relativity  of  Human  Bjiowledge  is  concerned,  his  writings 
completely  exhaust  the  subject.  It  is  less  with  the  con- 
sequences of  the  doctrine  than  its  principles  that  he  deals ; 
but  the  whole  tenor  of  his  remarks  is  to  convince  the  reader 
that  Sir  William  Hamilton,  while  believing  that  he  held  the 
doctrine,  was  wofiilly  deceived,  and  that  he  himself  is  its 
truest  and  most  faithful  exponent.  ^^Non  nostrum  inter 
vos  '^  &c.,  is  as  significant  a  reply,  perhaps,  as  could  be  given 
to  these  two  heads  of  a  great  and  powerful  philosophical 
school.  And  its  significance  receives  considerable  addition, 
when  their  words  are  coupled  with  one  or  two  extracts  from 
another  writer  of  the  Phenomenal  school — the  Rev.  John 
Grote.  What  Mr.  Mill  is  to  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  Rev. 
John  Grrote  is  to  Mr.  Mill.  His  criticisms  need  neither  pre- 
face nor  comment.  ''What  I  differ  from  Mr.  Mill  in  this 
sentence,^'  he  says,  ''  is  this,  that  while  condemning  apparently 
Ontology,  or  the  notion  that  bodies  have  a  super-perceptional 
constitution,  which  we  may  hope  to  find  out^  he  seems  to 
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countenance  the  beliefj  that  tliey  have  one^  which^  from  its 
very  nature  it  is  useless  for  us  even  to  try  to  find  out.  This 
is  tne  'notionaP  Ontology,  if  I  may  so  caU  it,  which  seems 
to  me  worse  than  an  attempted  Besd  Ontology.  It  is  what  I 
have  alluded  to  above  as  the  E^ntist  manner  of  thought.  I 
give  no  opinion  as  to  proper  Kantism.  I  say  nothing  at  all 
as  to  whether  there  is  any  meaning  in  speaking  of  ^an 
essential  constitution  of  things  : '  I  say  only  this^  that  if  the 
notion  is  to  be  entertained  even  so  far  as  to  say  that  such  a 
thing  is  possihUi  this  constitution  must  have  some  relation  to 
the  facts  about  things  which  we  know  by  our  sensations^ 
along  which  relation  there  is  a  road  for  our  intellect  towards 
the  knowledge  of  this  constitution*— how  good  a  road  is  a 
question  I  do  not  enter  upon  :  the  question  is  as  to  a  chasm 
or  dis-continuity,  in  virtue  of  the  nature  of  things. 

"  I  do  not  allude  to  this  in  Mr.  Mill  for  the  purpose  of  criti- 
cizing his  sentences — it  requires  much  fuller  consideration 
than  I  am  giving  here,  to  know  how  far  a  particular  sentence 
expresses  a  philosopher's  full  view;  but  because  it  is  all  a 
part  of  that  which  is  my  difference  with  him— his  not 
indeed  ignoring  the  philosophical  view,  which  would  be  the 
course  of  many  phenomenalists,  but  his  attempt  to  bring  it 
in  along  with  the  phenomalist,  in  a  way  wnich  confuses 
both/'  And  a  little  farther:  "I  cannot  resist  dwelling  still, 
however,  for  a  moment  on  this  page  of  Mr.  Mill,  in  which 
every  sentence  both  of  his  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  fills  me 
with  a  sort  of  wonder — ^how  so  much  knowledge,  and  so  much 
ignorance  or  nescience,  of  '  these  things  in  themselves/  can 
go  together  I  cannot  imderstand."  And  again :  "  There  can 
be  little  doubt  but  that  in  all  this  there  is  the  confusion  I  have 
spoken  of,  and  that  the  philosophers  who  have  thought  in  this 
manner  did  not  know  whether  they  themselves  meant  that  we 
could  not  know  ihe  thing  itself,  because  we  could  only  know 
qualities,  or  because  with  otir  intelligence  we  could  only  know 
807ne  qualities."* 


*  Exploratio  Philosophica,  part  i.  pp.  185-7.  The  sentence  Mr.  Grote 
refers  to  does  not  occur  in  Mill's  "  Examination  of  Sir  Wiiliun  Hamilton's 
Philosophy,'*  but  in  his  Logic,  and  is  as  follows : — "  It  may  be  safely  lidd  down 
that  of  the  outward  world  ...  we  know  and  can  know  absohitely  nothing, 
except  the  sensations  which  we  experience  from  it"  Mr.  Grote  had  not  seen, 
and  purposely  withheld  from  himself  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  the  "  Esu&i- 
uation,  &c.,''  before  publishing  his  own  observations  upon  Mr.  MilL  ^*  Since 
the  following  pages  hare  been  written,"  he  says  in  his  Preface,  p.  xxx.  **  I 
have  become  aware  of  a  book  which  Mr.  Mill  is  publishing,  or  has  pabllaned, 
on  the  subject  of  his  philosophical  differences  with  Sir  William  Hamihon. 
I  apeak  in  this  doubtful  manner  only  because  I  have  purposely  avoided  i^^»»<tig 
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Bat  these  remarks  upon  the  point  of  the  Belativity  of 
Homan  Knowledge  must  be  drawing  to  a  close.  They  have 
been  protracted  to  some  length  because  it  forms  the  vital 
question  between  Hamilton  and  Mill  on  the  one  hand^  and  be- 
tween Mill  and  his  critics  on  the  other ;  because  also^  it  Ues  very 
nigh  unto  the  root  of  the  difference  between  the  two  rival 
Catholic  schools — the  Psychological  and  the  Ontological.  In 
philosophy  as  in  religion,  many  of  the  new  doctrines  are  but 
discarded  principles  and  theories  disguised  under  forms  par- 
tially  new;  and  Phenomenalism  must  be  met  and  combated 
by  the  same  weapons  under  which  fell  the  old  species  inteU 
U^ibiles  and  other  entia  rationis  which  the  phanta^mata  of 
.^stotle  first  put  into  the  heads  of  the  Schoolmen,  and  which 
the  restraining  power  of  the  dogmas  of  revelation  applied 
to  metaphysics  by  the  master  hand  of  the  Angel  of  the 
Schools,  alone  prevented  from  developing  into  sheer  Hegel- 
ianism  long  before  Kant  and  Hegel  were  dreamt  of.  Are 
the  phenomena  thing  or  no  thing  ?  If  thing,  then  some  thing 
beyond  phenomena  is  cognisable,  and  actually  cognised;  if 
no  thing,  then  they  are  nothing,  and  nothing  cannot  possibly 
be  an  object  of  thought.  Between  thing  and  no-thing  there 
is  no  tertium  quid,  and  it  is  almost  beyond  endurance  to 
hear  men  whose  common  sense  shouts  this  into  their  ears,  and 
who  firmly  beUeve  what  revelation  teaches  them — that  God 
made  all  things  out  of  nothing,  uphold  doctrines  which  have 
for  their  basis  the  supposed  existence  of  an  imaginary,  pheno- 
menal world — a  mundus  logicus,  which  is  but  a  creature  of 
their  own  brains,  or  rather  an  abstraction  from  the  mundus 
realis  in  which  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being,  and  of 
which  we  form  no  insignificant  a  portion. 

There  are  without  doubt  several  other  topics  discussed  by 
Mr.  Mill  which  might  be  taken  up  and  treated  of  by  a  Catholic 
writer ;  but  Mr.  Mill  himself  acknowledges  that,  so  far  as  Sir 
William  Hamilton  is  concerned,*  this  of  the  Relativity  of 
Human  Knowledge  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  essential. 
In  fact,  at  the  end  of  his  examination  of  Sir  William's  treat- 
ment of  it,  and  of  one  or  two  points  closely  allied  to  it,  which 
altogether  occupy  but  about  one  hundred  pages,  he  bids  adieu 
to  him  almost  as  an  original  thinker,  and  sets  about  '^  criticising 
doctrines  common  to  him  with  many  other  thinkers''  (p.  106). 
"  On  most  of  the  subjects,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  '^  which  remains 
to  be  discussed,  at  least  in  the  psychological  department  (as 
distinguished  from  the  logical).  Sir  W.  Hamilton  is  merely  an 

farther.    To  have  waited,  and  referred  to  what  Mr.  Mill  may  thus  say,  would 
have  involved  a  wide  controversy." 
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eminent  representative  of  one  of  tlie  two  great  schools  of 
metaphysical  thought  .  .  .  For  the  future^  therefore^  we  shall 
be  concerned  less  with  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  philosophy^  as  such^ 
than  with  the  general  mode  of  thought  to  which  it  belongs."* 

Two  points  in  particular  seemed  too  important  and  attractive 
to  be  passed  over  in  the  present  paper,  but,  owing  to  want  of 
further  space,  must  be  deferred  for  the  present.  One  of  theso 
was  the  question  as  to  how  far  inconceivability  is  an  evidence 
of  untruth,  which  necessarily  opens  up  the  whole  theory  of  con- 
sciousness. It  is  upon  this  subject  that  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer, 
treading  in  Mr.  Grote's  footsteps,  differs  as  widely  from  Mill 
as  Mill  himself  can  possibly  do  from  Hamilton.  And  the 
other  was  Mr.  MilPs  strictures  upon  the  only  original  doctrine 
of  Sir  William\s  other  than  that  of  the  Relativity  of  Human 
Knowledge  with  its  collaterals,  namely,  his  theory  of 
Causation. 

The  various  comments  upon  Mr.  Mill's  work  which  are  at 
the  present  moment  issuing  from  the  press,  either  in  the  shape 
of  distinct  volumes  or  of  articles  in  the  various  periodicals, 
will  be  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  Catholics  who 
are  unwilling  to  be  behind  their  fellow-countrymen  in  the 
discussion  of  those  important  topics  which  are  now  almost 
table-talk  among  them.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of  a  subse- 
quent paper  to  bring  at  least  some  of  these  before  the  reader's 
notice. 

B.  S.  G. 


*  Examination  of  Sir  Williiim  Hamilton's  Philosophy,  &c,  p.  lOC. 
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In  our  last  number  we  spoke  of  the  spread  of  the  revolutionary  movement 
in  Spain,  and  alluded  to  the  project  set  on  foot  by  the  Masonic  lodges  to 
overthrow  the  Catholic  throne  of  Queen  Isabella,  and  to  establish  an  "  Iberian 
Empire."  Since  that  time,  the  movement  has  made  rapid  strides.  The 
ministry  of  Narvaez  has  succumbed  to  the  revolutionary  pressure,  and, 
yielding  to  evil  influences,  the  Queen  of  Spain  hjis  recognized  the  Cavourian 
kingdom  of  Italy.  To  inaugurate  the  new  policy,  dictated  by  the  Liberals 
of  Spain  and  accepted  by  the  timid  counsellors  who  surround  and  betray  the 
throne,  O^Donnell,  once  the  friend  and  colleague  of  Espartero,  then  his 
successful  rival,  is  called  to  power.  His  first  act  after  the  ignominious  recog- 
nition of  Italy,  was  to  close  the  Cortes,  in  order  to  escape  the  shame  he 
would  have  been  put  to  by  the  indignant  questionings  of  every  true  Catholic 
and  of  every  loyal  Spaniard.  But  this  cowardly  evasion  of  his  duty  of 
answering  face  to  face  before  the  public  for  his  conduct  and  advice  availed 
him  but  little.  He  has  been  called  to  account  in  a  manner  which  no  Spanish 
minister  can  affect  to  disregard.  With  a  noble  unanimity,  and  in  language 
as  indignant  as  it  is  just,  the  Spanish  episcopate  have  protested  against  the 
recognition  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  as  a  betrayal  of  the  traditional  policy 
and  of  the  Catholic  character  of  Spain.  Although  not  to  the  number,  or  with  the 
energy  we  could  wish,  many  of  the  municipal  councils  have  protested  against 
an  act  which  has  made,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  a  painful  impression  on  the 
mind  of  every  one  who  has  the  interests  of  religion  and  the  real  honour  of 
Spain  at  heart.  The  Archbishop  of  Toledo  has  resigned  the  trust  aikl  tutor- 
ship of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  and  has  withdrawn  from  Madrid  ;  whilst  the 
imibassadors  at  Rome  and  at  Paris  have  refused  any  longer  to  represent  a 
policy  which  is  as  repugnant  to  them  as  it  is  dishonourable  in  itself.  Car- 
dinal Antonelli  himself,  in  replying  to  the  notification  to  the  Holy  See  that 
the  Spanish  government  had  resolved  on  recognizing  the  new  kingdom  of 
Italy,  gave  a  dignified  and  severe  rebuke  to  the  ministry  by  saying  that, 
whatever  governments  may  choose  to  do,  the  Pope  could  never  for  a  moment 
doubt  of  the  faith  and  loyalty  of  the  Spanish  people.  The  Spanish  recog- 
nition of  Italy  was  unconditional ;  unlike  that  even  of  Napoleonic  France, 
it  was  made  under  no  reserve.  The  Spanish  government  had  not  even  the 
decency  to  stipulate  for  the  preservation  of  the  temporal  ri-hts  of  the  Papacy. 
It  was  a  complete  and  unqualified  surrender  of  those  public  principles  which 
had  hitherto  dictated  the  policy  of  Spain  in  the  Roman  question.  The 
recognition  of  the  revolutionary  kingdom  of  Italy  is,  moreover,  an  act,  on 
the  part  of  the  Queen,  of  suicidal  weakness ;  it  is  an  unworthy  concession 
to  the  false  spirit  of  Liberalism,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  siurrender  of  the 
VOL.  V. — NO.  X.   [New  Seizes.']  2  L 
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royal  patrimony  was  to  the  communistic  tendencies  which  are  so  rife  in  many 
of  the  commercial  cities  of  Spain.  Both  of  these  acts  have  only  augmented 
the  evil  which  they  hoped  to  avert.  The  timid  sacrifice  of  the  royal  patri- 
mony of  the  Kings  of  Spain,  far  from  removing  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Grown,  has  only  whetted  that  appetite  which  craves  for  the  possession  of 
its  neighbour's  goods  as  the  proper  food  for  its  palate.  The  disgraceful 
state  of  commercial  credit,  which  was  made  the  pretext  for  this  demand, 
has  not  in  the  least  benefited  by  the  cowardly  surrender  of  the  royal 
patrimony.  The  effect  has  rather  been  the  reverse ;  for  such  a  policy  was 
looked  upon  as  a  confession  of  weakness.  Tlic  dynastic  vessel  was  surely 
in  danger,  when  so  valuable  a  freight  was  thrown  overboard.  After  all,  it 
was  but  a  sop  to  tlie  whale. 

In  like  manner,  the  recognition  of  Itiily — an  act  which  has  a  two-fold 
elfect,  one  on  the  foreign  relations,  and  the  other  on  the  home  policy  of 
Spain — will  give  such  an  impetus  to  the  revolutionary  movement  as,  far 
from  saving,  is  not  unlikely  to  end  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty.  This  act  of  the  government  of  O'Donnell  is  a  pledge  given  to  the 
revolution,  is  the  formal  adoption  of  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  Liberals.  It 
is  the  lowering  of  the  C-atholic  standard  before  an  enemy  who  is  only  strong 
beciiuse  of  the  divisions,  treachery,  and  cowardice  in  the  Catholic  camp.  It 
points,  again,  to  militaiy  revolt,  to  brute  force,  personified  in  the  successful 
soldier,  so  well  known  and  so  dreaded  in  unhappy  Spain.  It  means,  in  the 
end,  the  recall  of  Espartero,  and  the  triumph  of  the  revolution  over  the 
Crown  and  over  the  Church. 

It  means  all  this,  and  more  ;  for  the  recognition  of  Italy  has  of  late  years 
been  tlie  touchstone  of  parties.  To  recognize  Victor  Emmanuel  was  to 
break  with  the  Pope ;  to  enter  into  friendly  alliance  with  Italy  was  to 
forswear  the  loyal  traditions  of  Spain.  But  this  policy  is  not  merely 
negative  in  its  efiect ;  it  implies  the  active  espousal  of  Liberal  opinions 
iu  every  department  of  political  and  religious  life,  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad.  Such  a  policy  Ls  very  wide  in  its  application,  and  goes  very  deep 
into  the  heart  of  things  ;  its  adoption  involves  many  considen^ions  as  to  the 
social  and  religious  condition  of  Spain.  The  question  irresistibly  forces  itself 
upon  our  notice,  what  can  the  state  of  that  Catholic  countiy  be,  in  which  such 
tilings  as  we  witness  or  apprehend  can  take  place  7  Inspired  by  the  hopes  of 
a  better  future  for  so  Catholic  a  coiuitry,  or  deluded  by  the  reminiscences  of 
its  past  glories,  writers  have  too  often  thrown  a  gloss  over  the  rottenness 
wliich,  to  a  certain  extent,  lies  beneath  the  surface  of  tluDgs,  and  which  goes 
far  to  account  for  the  present  disturbed  state  of  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
Owing  to  the  glorious  privilege  which  it  enjoys,  of  being  exempt  from  heresy, 
and  to  the  existence  of  laws  prohibiting  religious  error,  both  the  friends  and 
the  enemies  of  Catholicism  are  too  apt  to  impute  to  Spain  a  higher  Oatho- 
licity  than  it  in  reality  deserves.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  sucoessive 
governments  which  Live  proscribed  Protestantism  have  prohibited  the  mo- 
nastic orders.  The  heretic  has  been  forbidden  to  propagate  in  Spain  his 
pernicious  error  ;  but  the  Jesuit,  the  foremost  soldier  of  truUi,  is  still  pro- 
scribed by  the  laws.  No  Protestant  churches  are  permitted  to  pollute  the 
Catholic  soil  of  Spain ;  yet   government  after  government  has  plundered 
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ecclesiastical  and  monastic  property,  has  left  the  churches  roofless  and 
tenantless,  and  the  monasteries  in  ruins,  all  over  the  country.  Though  the 
maxims  of  Government  and  the  political  traditions  are  Catholic,  the  poli- 
ticians of  Spain  are,  for  the  most  part,  corrupt  to  the  core.  They  are  the 
children  of  the  revolution  :  they  have  no  faith  but  in  armies  ;  no  hope  but 
in  bribery  and  corruption.  The  successful  politician  is  the  favourite  general : 
yesterday  it  was  Espartero — to-morrow  it  may  be  Greneral  Prim.  Installed 
in  power  by  a  military  revolt,  each  soldier  of  fortune  is  ready  to  sacrifice  one 
principle  after  another  of  the  monarchy  or  of  the  Church  at  the  bidding  of 
self-interest,  or  on  the  demand  of  the  liberalism  of  the  day.  A  long  series 
of  governments,  foimded  on  narrow  personal  interests,  representing  no  prin- 
ciple, has  produced  a  political  rottenness  which  is  one  of  the  chief  dangers 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Another  serious  evil  which  we  must  take  into 
account,  if  we  wish  rightly  to  gauge  the  present  state  of  things  in  Spain, 
or  that  which  seems  impending,  is  the  spread  of  communistic  principles  in 
the  commercial  cities  and  districts.  In  these  great  resorts  of  merctmtile 
activity,  the  anti-social  and  irreligious  literature  of  France  has  done  its  work 
of  corruption.  It  is  here  the  Sieclc  finds  its  chief  readers  ;  and  here  the 
translation  of  impious  French  works  meets  with  reward  and  encouragement. 
In  such  classes  revolutionary  principles  have  taken  root,  and  nowhere  in 
Spain  than  over  such  classes  has  religion  less  hold.  A  curious  trial  in  one 
of  the  great  Spanish  cities  lately  brought  to  light,  in  an  miexpected  manner, 
the  extent  and  activity  of  communistic  ideas.  "VVe  were  not  altogether  un- 
prepared for  such  a  revelation  ;  but  what  is  more  surprising,  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  Royal  dynasty  is  publicly  threatened  in  the  Liberal  press  and 
in  the  Cortes.  Spain,  says  one  of  these  journals,  only  puts  up  for  a  moment 
with  the  present  dynasty  for  want  of  something  better.  And  in  the  Cortes, 
a  member  of  the  Left  put,  at  the  close  of  a  violent  harangue  on  the  san- 
guinary suppression  of  the  riot  in  the  streets  of  Madrid,  on  the  10th  April, 
such  ill-boding  questions  as  these—"  At  the  eve  of  1830  did  Charles  X.  dream 
of  the  advent  of  Louis  Philip  ?  Of  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848, 
what  notion  had  the  citizen-king  ?  Who,  then,  shall  dare  to  say  that  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  in  Spain  shall  last  48  hours  ? " 

In  the  religious  condition  of  Spain,  to  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  in 
that  direction,  in  the  midst  of  much  that  is  hopeful  and  most  praiseworthy, 
there  are  many  causes  for  dissatisfaction.  The  country,  indeed,  is  Catholic 
to  its  core.  It  has  been  permeated  for  ages  by  a  Catholic  spirit,  and  it  is 
still  alive  with  Catholic  instincts.  It  has  inherited  traditions  of  faith  and 
practices  of  piety  which  trials,  such  as  Spain  has  had  to  imdergo,  have 
failed  to  uproot.  The  Spanish  character  has,  it  seems  to  us,  taken  its  impress 
to  no  small  degree  from  the  Catholic  Church.  Its  dignity,  its  kindliness,  its 
chivalry,  and  its  charity,  reflect  the  supernatural  workings  of  grace.  There 
is  a  natural  delicacy  and  consideration  for  the  wants  and  weaknesses  of 
others  about  the  Spanish  people  which  bespeak  a  long  traming,  and  the 
habitual  presence  of  higher  influences  than  are  often  found  in  countries 
which  lay  claim  to  a  greater  civilization  than  that  of  Catholic  Spain.  In  the 
villages  and  small  country  towns  the  people  respond  readily  to  the  require- 
ments of  religion.    They  form  a  fine  stuff  to  work  upon.     They  are  the 
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sound  fruit  from  the  seed  which  was  sown  by  the  glorious  monasteries 
now  in  ruins,  and  round  which  Catholicism  still  thickly  clusters,  like  ivy 
around  ruined  walls.  But  the  loss,  which  the  destruction  of  the  monastic 
orders  and  their  continued  suppression  by  every  successive  government 
which  rules  in  Madrid  have  caused,  is  visibly  telling  in  a  weakened  zeal 
among  the  people  and  a  lessened  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  In  the 
capital  and  in  the  larger  cities  religion  is  losing  somewhat  of  its  hold  on  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  though  custom  does  much  to  preserve  the  outward 
appearance  of  piety,  yet  custom  is  but  a  sorry  substitute  for  the  hearty 
energy  of  faith  and  the  active  work  of  charity.  Catholicism  is  interwoven 
with  the  national  feelings  and  the  national  pride  of  the  Spaniard — in  itself  an 
inestimable  boon,  but  for  that  very  reason  standing  in  greater  need  that  its 
spiritual  character  should  be  perpetually  vivified  by  the  supernatural  agencies 
of  the  Church.  In  the  extinction  of  the  monasteries  one  of  the  most  potent 
means  which  the  Church  possesses  for  preserving  and  quickening  the  Catholic 
spirit  of  a  people  is  lost  to  Spain. 

The  absence  of  the  regular  clergy  naturally  reacts  injuriously  on  the 
secular  clergy,  and  this  injurious  effect  is  in  nowise  likely  to  be  corrected  by 
the  lax  discipline  exercised  over  such  of  the  ecclesiastical  students  at  least  as 
attend  the  universities.  These  students  of  theology  do  not  live  in  common 
under  ecclesListical  direction,  but  lodge  in  the  toAvn,  and  mix  fi-eely  with  the 
other  students.  Their  pursuits  are  of  their  own  choice,  and  their  reading 
depends  on  individual  taste.  Most  of  the  light  literature  which  falls  into 
their  hands  is  of  a  most  frivolous  if  not  of  a  worse  description.  To  remedy 
tliis  long-standing  evil  as  much  as  possible,  the  noble  episcopate  of  Spain,  tJie 
real  hope  and  strength  of  the  country,  have  for  many  years  been  successfully 
engaged  in  increasing  the  number  and  efficiency  of  the  seminaries.  But 
theirs  has  been  an  uphill  work  in  a  country  so  long  the  victim  of  revolutionary 
violence,  a  violence  which,  like  that  in  Sardinia,  was  not  content  with 
plimdering  the  Church  and  exiling  the  bishoi)s,  but  sought  to  alienate  Spain 
altogether  from  the  Holy  See.  The  revolutionary  party  is  patient  iu  evil- 
doing.  It  knows  how  to  bide  its  time.  For  some  years  the  Spanish  libemls 
have  abstained  from  acts  of  overt  hostility  ;  now  it  appears  the  time  of  action 
has  arrived.  Their  first  object  is  to  seize  upon  the  reins  of  government^  and 
tlien  either  to  depose  the  Bourbon  dynasty  altogether,  or  to  force  the  Crown 
to  adopt  a  revolutionary  policy.  At  a  meeting  of  the  more  advanced  party, 
hold  some  short  time  ago,  the  plan  of  attack  was  accurately  laid  down. 
The  revolution  was  to  have  broken  out  simultaneously  all  over  the  conntiy ; 
the  dispersed  troops,  the  gendarmes,  the  civil  guard,  were  to  have  been  dis- 
armed, and  all  communication  between  the  metropolis  and  the  provinoes  was 
to  have  been  cut  off",  an^J  not  till  the  government  should  have  been  compelled 
to  send  the  troops  concentrated  at  Madrid  into  the  provinces,  was  tJie 
revolution  to  have  broken  out  in  the  capital,  and  thus  completed  the 
victory.  Of  the  success  of  this  plan  no  doubt  appears  to  have  been  enter- 
tained. Tb3  Masonic  lodges  of  Lisbon  had  su.'x.f:;ested  the  King  of  Portugal, 
a  pliable  mstrument  in  the  hands  of  the  revolution,  and  therefore  not  nnao- 
ceptiible  to  Italy  and  France,  as  the  nominal  rider  of  the  "  Iberian  Empire." 
Kspartero,  the  veteran  leader  of  the  revolution,  and  the  inyeteiate  enemy  of 
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the  Churcli,  was,  of  course,  to  have  been  consulted  as  to  the  distribution  of 
power,  and  the  supreme  direction  of  the  revolution  was  nominally  left  to  him. 
Between  himself  and  Olozaga,  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Cavour,  and  present 
head  of  the  Progressists,  not  only  a  long-standing  rivalry  but  the  bitterest 
animosity  exists,  which  is  the  reason  why,  on  this  occasion,  the  party  of 
action  have  put  forward  a  more  imknown  man  in  the  place  of  Olozaga.  But 
their  chief  hope  of  success  is  General  Prim,  on  account  of  his  great  popu- 
larity with  the  army,  and  who  is  only  too  eager  to  supplant  both  his  rivals  in 
the  leadership  of  the  Progressists.  The  Spanish  soldiers  justly  enjoy  a 
high  character  for  honour  and  loyalty ;  but  the  revolutionary  party  reckon  on 
being  able  to  gain  over  the  army  by  corrupting,  as  they  did  in  Naples,  the 
higher  oflScers.  For  this  infamous  work  Greneral  Prim  is  the  chosen  agent. 
No  man  is  more  fitted  for  such  a  task  than  this  soldier  of  fortune.  A  Swiss 
by  birth,  he  has  made  Spain  his  home,  and  revolutionary  intrigues  have  been 
to  him  a  labour  of  love.  He  fought  in  the  Carlist  wars,  he  has  thriven  on 
revolutions.  He  has  suffered  exile  on  many  occasions,  and  made  friends  for 
himself  among  the  supporters  of  the  revolutionary  party  in  all  the  cities  of 
Europe.  By  the  discovery  of  the  military  conspiracy  at  Valencia  the  imme- 
diate success  of  this  comprehensive  scheme  has  been  retarded.  But  it  has 
already  produced  disastrous  results  at  Madrid,  and  has  dragged  unhappy 
Spain  once  more  back  to  the  paths  of  revolution. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  first  fatal  results  of  the  inchoate  revolution. 
The  "  Liberal  Union  "  governs  again  at  Madrid,  Narvaez  has  succumbed  to 
its  pressure,  O'Donnell  has  accepted  power  on  its  terms.  Consequently,  his 
first  act  on  his  accession  to  oflfice  was  the  recognition  of  Italy.  "  Spain,"  he 
told  the  Cortes,  "  without  attacking  the  rights  of  the  Pope,  must  adopt  a 
policy  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  a  European  nation  imder  a 
constitutional  Government."  The  Court  of  Madrid  has  had  to  change  its 
private  as  well  as  its  public  policy.  The  saintly  prelate,  the  confessor  of  the 
Queen,  who  succeeded  some  years  ago  in  suppressing  the  scandals  of  the 
Court,  has  been  banished  from  Madrid  ;  Sister  Patrocinio,  the  abbess  of 
San  Pascual,  who  has  succeeded  in  establishing  so  many  houses  of  her  order 
in  Spain,  and  whose  influence  and  good  counsels  have  been  attended  with 
such  beneficial  results,  has  been  relegated  to  her  convent  at  Aranjuez.  The 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  has  resigned  his  tutorship  of  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias. 
But,  on  the  other  hand.  General  Prim,  the  favourite  of  the  revolution,  has 
been  recalled  to  Madrid,  and  Emilio  Castelar,  the  revolutionary  professor, 
and  editor  of  the  Democraciaf  whose  removal  caused  the  audacious  riots  of 
the  10th  April,  has  been  reinstalled  at  the  University  ;  and  finally,  Queen 
Christina,  who  for  some  months  past  has  been  consorting  with  the  leaders 
and  prime  instigators  of  the  Italian  revolution,  is  now  again  in  high  favour 
at  Court.  She  is  indeed  a  bird  of  iU-omen.  Her  re-appearance  at  Madrid 
at  this  juncture  tends  much  to  confirm  the  worst  forebodings.  To  crown 
the  work  of  concession  to  the  revolutionary  demands,  and  to  give  a  public 
pledge  before  the  world  of  her  accession  to  the  ranks  of  the  European 
revolution.  Queen  Isabella  has  at  last  consented  to  fraternize  with  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  As  long  as  the  Bourbon  Queen  was  true  to  Catholic 
and  Conservative  principles.  Napoleon,  it  is  known,  refused  to  set  foot 
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on  Spanish  soil;  but  now  the  Queen  and  Spain  are  rewarded  by  his 
presence.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  these  weak  and  unworthy 
concessions  to  revohitionary  policy  will  sufl&ce  to  satisfy  the  French 
Emperor  and  the  Spanish  Liberals,  and  save  the  last  Bourbon  dynasty 
in  Europe  from  the  open  and  covert  dangers  it  is  threatened  with.  But 
whether  it  does  succeed  or  no,  such  a  coarse  of  policy  is  a  dishonour  to 
Spain  and  a  re-opening  of  the  revolutionary  em  which  the  too  sanguine 
friends  of  that  unhappy  coimtiy  hud  hoped  was  at  List  closed.  The  Ministry 
of  O'DonneU,  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear,  is  but  a  preparation  for 
the  advent  of  the  Progressists  to  power,  and  then  comes  open  revolution 
against  Church  and  Crown  and  people.  Against  such  combinations  the 
C^atholic  party  in  the  Chambers  is  all  but  powerless.  The  Moderados  are 
split  up  into  hostile  sections,  jealous  of  one  another.  There  is  no  principle 
of  cohesioiL  The  political  condition  of  Spain  is  pitiable  in  the  extreme. 
Such  a  nation  wliose  successive  Governments  for  years  have  plundered  the 
Church  and  suppressed  the  monastic  orders  with  greater  severity  than 
Sardinia,  and  whose  present  Government  recognizes  Italy,  and  consorts  with 
the  enemies  of  the  Pope,  but  ill  deserves  to  bear  its  proud  appellation  of 
Most  Catholic. 

Of  Portugal  nothing  new  or  favourable  cjui  be  said.  It  is  an  ever  ready 
agent  to  fui-ther  the  schemes  and  plots  which  are  now  agitating  from  end  to 
end  the  sister-coimtry.  It  has  drunk  the  revolutionary  cup  to  the  dregs. 
Unlike  Spain,  Portugal  cannot  boast  of  a  valiant  and  unsullied  episcopate, 
zealous  only  in  the  discharge  of  its  sacred  duties.  Its  clergy,  too,  are 
degenerate  ;  many  of  them  are  morally  corrupt,  more  are  entangled  in  the 
meshes  of  Freemasonry,  and  not  a  few  are  active  agents  in  that  nmustiy  of 
evil.  There  is  no  hope,  either,  of  a  better  supply  from  the  seminaries.  The 
hand  of  the  government  is  everywhere,  in  the  interests  of  unbelief,  working 
for  evil.  Tlic  ecclesiastical  nominations  on  the  part  of  the  government,  its 
patronage  and  its  control,  which  is  almost  unlimited  over  religion  and  education, 
are  all  directed  to  the  extirpation  of  Catholic  principles  from  the  mind  and 
heart  of  the  people.  There  is  no  hope,  imless  some  gifted  and  saintly  prelate 
or  Catholic  politician  should  be  raised  up  by  Providence  to  change  the  whole 
cuiTcnt  of  thought  that  perv'ades  the  nation,  and  to  free  it  at  last  from  that 
fatal  "  Pombalism  "  which  cnishes  out  under  its  weight  every  higher  and 
holier  instinct  in  the  heart  of  the  nation. 

Although,  of  late,  the  chief  activity  of  the  revolutionary  party  has  been 
directed  against  Spain,  nevertheless,  the  Mjizzinians  have  not  been  dormant  m 
Italy.  The  dissolution  of  the  Chambers,  which,  five  years  ago,  inaugoiated  a 
polity  as  disastrous  to  religion  as  to  the  political  well-being  of  the  country, 
and  the  elections  about  to  t^ke  place  in  October,  are  the  events  which  have 
naturally  occupied  the  att^jntion  of  these  relentless  enemies  of  the  Chureh 
and  <»f  society.  It  is,  in  truth,  an  important  crisis,  for  now  the  Catholics  of 
Italy  are  called  upon  to  rectify  or  to  annul  the  revolutionary  policy  of  the 
;;ov(»nnnLMit.  The  futiure  welfare  of  Italy  is,  in  a  manner,  put  into  their  hands. 
The  liberty  of  the  Cluirch  and  tlie  rights  of  the  Holy  See  are  left  to  the  vin- 
dication of  the  electors.  Of  the  issue  of  the  elections  there  would  be  no 
doul.t,  had  the  large  mass  of  the  Italian  people  the  requisite  knowledge  of 
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iheir  duties  in  such  an  emergency.  But,  like  the  people  in  Spain,  the  Italians 
are  anaccnstomed  to  the  stir  and  turmoil  of  elections  ;  they  are  prone  to  obey, 
not  to  dictate  a  policy ;  they  are  the  goyemed,  not  the  governors  ;  they  have  no 
sense  of  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  them.  The  right  exercise  of  political 
power  or  a  right  conception  of  its  meaning  is  not  gained  by  a  people  without  a 
larger  experience  in  the  habits  of  self-government  than  is  dreamt  of  by  modem 
constitution-mongers.  The  vice  of  modem  constitutions  is  that  power  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  designing  or  ambitious  few  under  the  leadership  of  the 
demagogue  or  the  successfid  soldier  ;  and  that,  while  the  country  is  govemed 
in  the  name  of  the  people,  the  rights  and  tnie  interests  of  the  people  are 
shamefcdly  trampled  under  foot.  In  this  way  pseudo-parliamentary  govern- 
ment becomes  the  worst  of  despotisms,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  hollowest 
and  most  pretentious  of  shams,  it  is  more  hateful  than  the  absolutism  of 
kings.  In  Italy  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  persecuted  in  the  name  of  the 
people ;  but  are  the  people  sufficiently  conscious  of  their  duty  and  of  their 
power  in  the  coming  elections  to  put  a  stop  to  the  outrages  which  have  been 
done  to  religion,  and  to  force  the  government  to  restore,  at  least  to  the 
Papacy,  the  plundered  provinces  ?  The  clergy  and  the  leaders  of  the  people 
are  doing  their  best  to  enlighten  them  as  to  their  duty  at  this  crisis,  but  the 
apathy  which  they  have  to  encounter  in  the  good  and  the  pious  is  not  the 
least  of  their  discouragements.  At  the  same  time  the  whole  organization  of 
the  Liberals  and  of  the  Mazzinians  is  exerted  to  its  utmost  to  return  members 
pledged  to  continue  the  work  of  spoliation  imd  impiety,  and  to  carry  the 
bloody  revolution  up  to  the  gates  of  Rome  and  into  the  Vatican  itself.  The 
Italian  goveiiunent  has  also  issued  its  progranmie ;  it  in  so  far  coincides  with 
the  Mazzinian  views,  that  it  urges  the  complete  seimration  of  political  and 
religious  interests.  Witli  Byzantine  craft  it  also  seeks  to  gain  the  adhesion 
of  the  country  clergy,  by  offering  them  a  legal  share  in  the  monastic  spoils.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  Pope  calmly  awaits  the  course  of  events  and  watches  with 
the  singular  confidence  which  his  trust  in  Providence  inspires,  the  rapid 
approach  of  that  period  which  is  to  leave  the  Papal  territories  once  more  a 
prey  to  the  revolution,  let  loose  by  the  victories  of  Solferino  and  Magenta 
upon  Rome  and  upon  Europe.  As  tills  eventful  period  approaches,  the  one 
dominant  question,  the  one  all-absorbing  interest  among  good  Catholics 
everywhere  and  on  all  occasions, — except  perhaps  during  the  recent  elections 
in  Ireland, — is  how  best  to  ])rotcct  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope  ;  how  so 
to  act  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  as  to  induce  governments  to  throw  at  least 
their  moral  weight  into  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  Pope  against  his  enemies, 
in  favour  of  monil  against  brute  force,  in  favour  of  religion  against  re- 
volution. 

In  Naples  the  civil  war  still  continues  ;  *  brigandage,  so  often  declared  to 


'^  The  latest  tragedy  has  occurred  in  the  valley  of  Avellino,  where  the  two 
last  bands  in  that  dLstrict  have  just  been  dispersed.  Manfra,  the  brigand 
chief,  was  sitting  at  table  with  his  gun  between  his  knees,  in  order  to  guard 
against  treachery  in  the  men  who  harboured  him,  when  a  woman  silently 
came  behind  the  brigand,  and  cut  his  throat.  Two  thousand  lire  (£160) 
were  set  upon  his  head.  This  young  girl,  Tlieresa  Cunzo  is  her  name,  claims 
the  blood-money.     A  tine  marriage  portion  for  so  young  a  maiden,  and  ver^ 
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be  at  ail  end,  still  renders  the  country  unsafe.  In  spite  of  the  80,000  amied 
men,  whicli  the  revolutionary  govertiment  of  Sardinia  had  originally  thrown 
into  the  country,  and  which  no  govermnent  has  yet  dared  to  withdraw,  the 
disaflected  are  still  harboured  and  encouraged  by  the  peasantry  and  the 
townspeople  of  the  Neapolitan  states.  The  capture,  long  confinement, 
and  heavy  ransom  of  an  English  traveller,  in  the  states  seized  by 
Victor  Emmanuel,  have  brought  home  to  many  of  our  political  writers  the 
conviction  that  the  Italiiin  revolution  means  insecurity  of  property 
imd  of  life,  means  the  loosening  of  the  bonds  of  society  and  of  religion. 
The  state  of  things  in  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  must  have  taught  a 
lesson,  even  to  such  an  Itcdianmimo  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  treason 
against  a  legitimate  sovereign,  and  fanaticiU  hatred  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  are  not  elements  out  of  which  a  good  government  is  made ;  that 
fusillading  by  tens  of  thousands  in  cold  blood  is  not  social  progress  ;  that 
burning  to^iis  and  villages  by  tens  of  hundreds  is  no  sign  of  popular  con- 
sent ;  that  prisons,  crowded  as  they  never  were  crowded  before  under  even 
the  most  exceptional  of  circumstances,  is  no  evidence  that  the  fall  of  the 
Bourbons  has  brought  an  increase  of  liberty  ;  that,  in  fine,  the  plunder  of 
church  property,  the  suppression  of  religious  orders,  and  public  blasphemy  of 
all  which  the  people  hold  sacred,  are  not  symptoms  of  the  growth  of  tnio 
religion. 

Liberal  politicians,  and  writers  with  a  revolutionary  bias  in  tlioir 
minds,  are  fond  of  comparing  the  stiite  of  things  in  Austria,  especially 
as  regards  financial  difficulties,  with  that  in  Italy,  and  of  contrasting 
the  state  of  Venice  under  Austrian  rule  with  that  of  Naples  under  the 
government  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  Both  these  points  deserve  closer  considero^ 
tion  than  Ls  often  bestowed  upon  them.  As  to  taxation  in  Austria,  to  quote 
only  well-known  and  authenticated  facts,  it  amounts  to  75  florins  per  head ; 
in  Italy  to  82^.  According  to  the  financial  report  laid  before  the  Chambers 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1864,  the  Italian  deficit  w»is  as  liigh  as  307  millions  lire, 
and  the  estimated  deficit  for  the  year  ending  in  1866  amounted  to  625  millions. 
Ill  Austria,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  timely  reduction  in  the  Budget,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  deficit  will  be  entirely  covered.  To  meet  current  expenses, 
the  Italian  Parliament,  on  the  15th  of  April  of  the  present  year,  sanctioned 
a  loan  of  425  millions  lire  ;  in  Austria  a  loan  will  be  required,  but  only  to 
meet  the  cluirges  falling  due  at  the  National  Bank,  but  not  to  increase  the 
existing  debt.  Again,  the  public  funds  of  Austrui  enjoy  higher  considera- 
tion than  those  of  Italy,  as  is  shown  by  the  character  they  bear  on  the  money 
markets  of  Euro^w.  Both  countries,  alike,  have  had  to  alienate  their  rail- 
ways and  Crown  lands,  and  are  open,  in  this  respect,  to  an  equal  reproach. 
Tlie  famine  in  Hungary  has  caused  a  temporary  increase  in  Austrian  taxation, 
both  on  account  of  the  tiixes  being  unpaid  in  the  distressed  districts,  as 
because  of  the  necessity  of  sending  thither  relief  to  the  amount  of  twenty 


tempting,  ])erhiips,  were  it  not  for  the  blood  upon  her  hand.  The  chief  of 
the  other  band  was  attiicked  by  soldiers,  and  escaped  their  pursuit^  thoi^h 
many  shots  wore  fired  at  him.  The  next  day  he  was  foimd  in  the  streets, 
dead  of  his  wounds. 
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millions  of  florins.  But  although  the  taxes  at  present  are  high  in  the 
Austrian  empire,  they  are  borne  with  good- will.  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  has 
just  been  burdened  with  new  taxes,  such  as  those  on  tobacco  and  salt,  which 
have  so  added  to  the  already  oppressive  weight  of  taxation  as  to  have  led  in 
many  places,  such  as  Melignano,  Como  and  Lecco,  and  even  in  Brescia,  to  a 
determined  resistance,  which  was  only  put  down  by  force  of  arms,  and  with 
bloodshed.  These  towns  are  all  in  Lombardy,  the  richest  province  of  Italy, 
and  of  which  the  boast  has  so  often  been  made  that  it  had  exhibited  the 
greatest  attachment  to  the  new  order  of  things  in  Italy.  Under  the 
Austrian  government  of  Lombardy,  nothing  like  this  had  ever  occurred ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  enjoyed,  as  is  well  known,  great  prosperity.  This,  at 
least,  is  a  proof  that  it  is  not  in  Austria,  but  in  Italy,  that  taxation  acts 
so  oppressively. 

In  constitutional  matters  Austria  has,  at  the  present  moment,  it  is  true,  a 
grave  and  most  difficult  duty  to  perform  ;  it  has  to  reconcile  the  claims  of 
the  Hungarians  to  self-government  with  the  preservation  of  the  principle  of 
unity  in  the  empire  ;  and  it  has  to  shape  a  constitution  so  as  to  give  satis- 
faction to  both  moieties  of  the  empire.  The  successful  issue  of  such  a  task 
is  by  no  means  certain.  But  these  difficulties  are  light  when  set  in  the 
balance  with  the  combat  which  the  government  of  Florence  is  exposed  to 
from  so  many  opposing  factions.  The  discontent,  although  springing  from 
various  grounds,  is  equally  great  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  new  Italian 
state.  The  violence  of  the  party  of  action  is  not  less  to  be  feared  than 
the  open  resistance  of  the  royalists.  In  addition  to  this,  a  reconciliation 
even  between  the  Pope  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  would  be  the  source  of  a 
great  embarrassment  to  the  government.  If  we  look  to  Venice,  it  is  true  that 
the  nobles  and  the  town  population  are  opposed  to  Austria,  and  conspire  to 
throw  off"  its  hated  yoke  ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  peasantry  takes  no  part 
in  these  proceedings.  No  resistance  is  offered  to  the  conscription.  But  in 
Sicily  and  Naples,  although  Victor  Emmanuel  has  been  five  years  in  pos- 
session, were  the  troops,  which  abnost  cover  the  countr}',  withdrawn,  his  rule 
would  not  be  worth  five  days'  purchase.  We  need  not  insist  again,  in  this 
comparison  of  Austrian  rule  in  Venice  with  that  of  Sardinia  in  the  Neapolitan 
States,  on  the  unexampled  severity  and  bloodthirsty  cruelty  by  which  these 
states  were  acquired  and  are  now  held.  It  is  enough  to  point  out  that 
Venicejonly  comprises  a  small  portion  of  the  Austrian  empire,  whereas  the 
new  provinces  comprise  in  extent  and  population  nearly  a  half  of  the  Italian 
stiit^s.  And,  moreover,  even  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  life  and 
property  are  by  no  means  secure,  whilst  the  criminal  statistics  show  a  state  of 
things  whicli  is  not  elsewhere  easily  to  be  matched  ;  whereas  in  Venice, 
travelling  is  as  free  from  danger  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  number 
of  criminals  is  small  ;  and  were  not  the  public  peace  sometimes  interrupted 
by  attacks  made  from  the  neighbouring  provinces,  nothing  would  be  heard  of 
disturbances  in  the  Venetian  stivtes.  For  the  revolutionary  press,  then,  to  afiect 
to  suppose  that  Austria  would  ever  be  willing  to  sell  a  province  of  456 
geographical  square  miles,  containing  a  population  of  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions, to  bankrupt  Italy,  is  the  height  of  absurdity.  Venice  is  the  southern 
gate  of  the  AustrLan  empire,  and  the  defence  of  the  Adriatic,  and,  therefore, 
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not  to  be  parted  with  for  love  or  money.  And  as  to  violence,  the  famous 
Quadrilateral  has  surely  nothing  to  fear  from  the  ill-jointed  kingdom,  which  is 
scarcely  able  to  keep  its  own,  and  whose  amues  have  more  than  they  can 
accomplish  in  himting  down  brigands  in  their  caves. 

In  presence  of  the  evil  which  lawlessness,  disregard  of  treaties,  and  viola- 
tion of  sovereign  rights  has  wrought  in  Italy,  it  ,is  a  matter  of  the  deepest 
shame  and  regret  to  see  the  example  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia followed  by  the  two  great  ConseiTative  powers  of  the  North,  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein.  The  Gastein  Convention  is 
as  great  a  disgrace  as  the  treaty  of  Yilla&anca.  Bismark  is  as  unscrupulous 
as  Cavour.  The  King  of  Prussia  also  has  shown  himself  as  ready  to  increase 
his  territory  or  to  "  rectify  his  frontier  "  at  the  expense  of  a  weak  neighbour 
as  the  Emperor  Napoleon  or  Victor  Emmanuel.  If  not  in  the  material 
gain,  Austria  bears  an  equal  share  with  Prussia  in  the  moral  guilt  of  the 
dismembennent  of  the  Danish  monarchy  and  the  seizure  of  the  Duchies. 
Let  us,  however,  remind  statesmen  like  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  and  Earl  Bussell, 
who  read  such  severe  homilies  to  the  two  great  Conservative  powers  on 
the  Gastein  Convention,  of  their  participation  in,  and  approval  of,  the 
revolutionary  violence  of  France  and  Sardinia  in  Italy,  when  treaties 
were  torn  to  shreds,  and  provinces  of  weaker  neighbours  seized  under  the 
flimsiest  of  pretexts.  With  what  face,  too,  can  they  who  worshipped  Cavour, 
and  did  public  homage  to  the  motley  hero  of  the  Italian  revolution,  denounce 
Bismark  and  his  Royal  master  for  unscrupulous  ambition  and  lawless  vio- 
lence ?  If  the  foreign  policy  of  the  German  Powers  reflects  discredit  on 
Conservative  principles,  the  home  policy  of  some  of  the  lesser  states  of  Qer- 
many,  in  their  treatment  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  matter  of  education, 
both  in  popular  schools  and  in  episcopal  seminaries,  is  open  to  the  severest 
animadversion.  We  have  not  space  to  advert  at  the  present  moment  to 
the  progress  of  the  conflict  between'  the  Church  and  the  €k>vemment, 
touching  the  new  scheme  of  godless  education  introduced  into  the  popular 
schools  of  Baden.  In  a  future  number  we  shall  refer  more  at  large  to  this 
scheme,  which  is  simply  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Civil  Power  to 
monopolize  education,  to  deprive  parents  of  their  natural  rights,  and  to  oust 
the  Church  from  her  office  as  supreme  teacher  of  the  people. 

An  infringement  still  more  flagrant  of  the  divine  rights  of  the  Church,  as 
wc^ll  as  of  the  constitution  of  the  country,  has  been  perpetrated  in  Bavaria, 
by  the  forcible  closure  of  the  episcopal  seminary  at  Spire.  In  a  former 
number  we  described  the  steps  which  the  Bishop  of  Spire  had  taken  to 
secure  the  purity  and  independence  of  theological  teaching,  as  well  as  the 
outrageous  manner  in  which  the  Bavarian  Government  had  acted  towatdB 
tliat  zealous  prelate  in  the  exercise  of  his  episcopal  rights,  and  the  insolent 
disre^'ard  it  had  paid  to  the  protests  and  petitions  of  the  united  episcopate  of 
Bavaria.  The  State,  in  a  word,  claims  the  right  of  controlling  the  theological 
teach  intr  in  tlie  episcoi>al  seminaries.  While  closing  the  seminary,  it  offered 
the  Bishop  of  Spire  to  sot  up  a  theological  faculty  in  the  Govenunent 
Lyconni  of  his  episcopal  city.  The  bishop,  however,  would  by  no  meeos 
con'^cnt  to  the  priuciple  tliat  theology  should  be  taught  only  in  Government 
institutions ;  the  minister  von  Koch  would  not  discuss  the  principle,  and 
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the  bishop  has  found  no  redress  at  the  hands  of  the  Gk)yemment.  The 
matter,  however,  was  referred  at  once  by  the  bishops  to  Rome.  The  Pope,  in 
a  Brief  addressed  to  the  archbishop  of  Munich  and  the  Bavarian  Episcopate, 
applauds  their  unanimity  in  defence  of  the  Church,  and  urges  upon  the 
Bavarian  Government  the  duty  of  respecting  the  clear  and  undoubted  rights 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  episcopacy,  and  the  necessity  of  abstaining  from  a 
forced  and  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  existing  concordat  The  Holy 
Father  then  declares  that  the  right  of  the  bishops  to  teach  the  clergy  belongs 
to  them  by  Divine  right,  and  is  inherent  in  their  sacred  office,  and  is 
in  no  possible  manner  derived  from  any  concession  on  the  part  of  the  civil 
power,  or  horn  any  convention  entered  into  between  the  State  and  the 
Church. 

In  this  Brief,  in  reference  to  the  necessity  of  having  theological  schools  in  the 
seminaries,  the  bishops  are  warned  as  to  the  dangers  likely  to  be  incurred  in 
institutions  more  or  less  exempt  from  episcopal  vigilance  and  control ;  but, 
before  all  things,  the  necessity  is  pointed  out,  especially  in  these  times,  that 
the  sacred  science  should  be  drawn  from  uncontaminated  sources  of  Catholic 
teaching.  The  Papal  Brief  concludes  by  saying,  that  the  Holy  See  will  take 
the  matter  into  its  own  hands  and  endeavour  to  persuade  the  Bavarian 
government  to  confer  with  Rome  as  to  the  disputed  article  of  the  concordat, 
and  to  come  to  an  amicable  arrangement,  so  that  the  bishops  should  no  longer 
be  hindered  in  the  exercise  of  their  episcopal  rights. 

In  the  meantime,  after  many  obstacles  thrown  in  their  way  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  the  bishops  of  Bavaria  have  held  a  meeting  at  Passau 
to  concert  measures  as  to  the  defence  of  their  episcopal  rights,  and  to  carry 
out  the  advice  of  the  Holy  See  in  the  matter  of  clerical  education.  Two 
grave  matters,  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  many  existing  disagreements,  are 
brought  to  the  surface  by  the  dispute  between  the  episcopate  and  the 
Bavarian  government.  The  one  is  the  monstrous  principle  in  a  Catholic 
government,  that  not  to  the  Pope,  not  to  the  bishops,  but  to  the  civil  power, 
belongs  the  supreme  control  over  the  education  of  the  clergy.  The  other  is  the 
nature  of  the  relation  between  secular  science  and  theology.  Both  of  these 
questions  touch  the  quick  of  Catholic  teaching.  State-omnipotence  is  the 
vice  of  modem  governments,  and  is  simply  incompatible  with  the  essential 
rights  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  but  in  the  views  put  forward  so  much  of  late 
in  Germany,  and  even  among  ourselves,  as  to  the  relations  of  science  and 
theology,  the  attack  against  Catholic  truth  is  more  covert  and  subtle.  In 
the  matter  of  the  seminary  of  Spire,  the  reason  alleged  for  its  suppression  is, 
that  "  quite  independent  theological  institutions  do  not  give  the  necessary 
guarantees  for  theological  science,"  and  that  it  can  in  no  way  be  tolerated 
that  "  the  freedom  of  theological  science  should  be  limited  by  the  theological 
intelligence  of  a  diocesan  bishop."  Only  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Worship,  and  in  the  charge  of  men  whose  minds  are 
enlarged  by  a  free  and  independent  pursuit  in  all  the  sciences,  can  theological 
science  hope  to  flourish.  The  Church  must,  therefore,  tnist  her  theology  "to 
the  infallibility  of  learned  men,"  but  not  to  the  "  theological  intelligence  of  a 
diocesan  bishop."  In  the  discussion  which  has  arisen  between  the  friends 
of  an  "  independent "  theology  and  the  defenders  of  episcopal  rights,  the 
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authority  of  Dr.  Dollinger  has  unfortunately  been  made  use  of  in  support 
of  the  goyemment  view  as  to  theological  teaching  in  episcopal  seminaries. 

After  much  assertion  and  counteivaBsertion,  it  appears  from  the  public 
papers  that  not  before  the  closing  of  the  seminary,  not,  indeed,  during  the 
remonstrances  which  followed  tiiat  act,  but  afterwards,  on  his  opinion  being 
asked  by  the  King,  Dr.  Dollinger  expressed  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that 
there  was  no  guarantee  in  episcopal  seminaries  for  the  teaching  of  scientific 
theology.  Now,  considering  that  all  episcopal  seminaries  are  most  imre- 
serredly  subject  to  Papal  authority.  Dr.  Dollingei's  opinion  comes  to  this — 
that  the  State's  view  of  theology  is  purer  and  more  enlarged  than  the  Pope's. 
It  is  really  difficult  to  know  what  would  surprise  us  as  coming  from  Dr. 
Dollinger  ;  but  after  such  a  notion  as  this,  it  is  a  very  small  thing  to  point 
out  (what  is  nevertheless  true)  that  Dr.  Dollinger's  opinion  completely 
passes  over  the  question  of  episcopal  rights  attacked  by  the  civil  power,  and 
tends,  under  actual  circumstances,  to  strengthen  the  Grovemment  in  the 
view  it  has  taken  of  its  duty  of  exercising,  in  the  interests  of  religion  itself, 
a  control  over  the  education  of  the  clergy.  That  the  right  of  a  bishop  to 
teach  theology  in  his  seminary  is  in  nowise  dependent  on  guarantees  to  be 
given  to  secure  a  scientific  theology  is  abundantly  clear  to  all  from  the 
united  statements  of  the  bishops  and  of  the  Papal  Brief  itself. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  large  class  of  Catholics  in  Grermany  who  tamely 
acquiesce  in  the  abridgement  of  the  liberties  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  but  who  cannot  for  an  instant  brook  any  interference 
with  the  unlimited  freedom  of  science.  All  teaching,  even  theological, 
according  to  them,  suff*ers  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  ChurcL  The 
Cliurch  is  the  enemy,  the  State  the  friend,  of  intellectual  freedom.  Such  a 
disloyal  spirit  and  such  a  limited  intellectual  grasp  of  Catholicism  will  be 
corrected,  at  least  in  a  measure,  we  confidently  hope,  by  the  speedy  establish- 
ment of  the  projected  German  Catholic  'university.  The  progress  this 
scheme  has  already  made,  and  the  practical  steps  which  have  been  already 
taken  to  secure  its  success,  we  hope  to  speak  of  on  a  future  occasion,  espe- 
cially as  the  work  is  not  only  interesting  in  itself,  but  may  show  us  the  way 
to  meet  the  want,  so  severely  felt  among  ourselves,  of  a  Catholic  university  in 
En<^land. 
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LIBERTY  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

Civilth  Caitolica,  February  18,  1865. 

1. — Liberty  of  Conscience  the  Corollary  of  Political  NcUuralism, 

rr^HE  Papal  Encyclical  of  last  December,  after  proscribing  political 
J.  naturalism,  passes  on  to  the  condemnation  of  two  other  pestilential 
errors  ;  the  impunity  of  religious  offences,  and  the  so-called  liberty  of  con- 
science. "Against  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
Holy  Fathers,  they  [the  modem  reformers]  do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that 
*  that  is  the  best  condition  of  society  in  which  no  duty  is  recognized,  as 
attached  to  the  civil  power,  of  restraining,  by  enacted  penalties,  offenders 
against  the  Catholic  religion,  except  so  far  as  public  peace  may  require.' 
From  which  totally  false  idea  of  social  government  they  do  not  fear  to  foster 
that  erroneous  opinion,  most  fatal  in  its  effects  on  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  salvation  of  souls,  called  by  our  predecessor,  Gregory  XVI.,  an  insanity ^ 
viz.,  that  *  liberty  of  conscience  and  worships  is  each  man's  personal  light^ 
which  ought  to  be  legally  proclaimed  and  asserted  in  every  rightly-constituted 
society  ;  and  that  a  right  resides  in  the  citizens  to  an  absolute  liberty,  which 
should  be  restrained  by  no  authority,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  whereby 
they  may  be  able  openly  and  publicly  to  manifest  and  declare  Any  of  their 
ideas  whatever,  either  by  word  of  mouth,  by  the  press,  or  in  any  other  way,' 
But,  while  they  rashly  aflfimi  this,  they  do  not  think  and  consider  that  they 
are  preaching  the  liberty  of  pcrditioji.^* 

Both  these  errors  are  but  the  consequence  of  the  apostasy  of  the  State 
from  God,  by  the  renunciation  of  all  regard  for  or  reference  to  the  super- 
natural order.  The  State,  indeed,  when  once  it  has  shut  itself  up  within  the 
limits  of  pure  nature,  no  longer  making  any  distinction  between  true  and 
false  belief,  has  no  reason  whatsoever  for  extending  legal  protection  to  the 
Catholic  religion.  An  offence  against  Christ  and  His  Church  is  no  longer  a 
social  crime,  because  society,  as  such,  does  not  consider  itself  as  bonnd  by 
any  religious  obligation ;  the  believer  and  the  heretic,  the  worshipper  of 
God  and  the  blasphemer  of  His  Name,  are  all  alike  in  its  regard.  Legal 
atheism,  or  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  religion  in  the  civil  laws,  is  the 
legitimate  consequence  of  this  political  condition.  The  State  having  abdi- 
cated its  office  of  protector  of  the  Church,  has,  in  so  doing,  given  up  its  title 
to  proscribe  heterodoxy  and  impiety ;  because  the  State  in  itself  is  not  a 
competent  judge  in  religious  matters.    So  long  as  it  lent  its  arm  to  the 
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Church,  it  had  a  right,  so  far,  of  interference  ;  while  itself  defining  nothing, 
but  simply  accepting  the  dicta  of  the  sole  authoritative  teacher  of  truth,  it 
maintained  them  against  the  assaults  of  error.  Karolus  Dei  groMa  rex, 
Ecclcsiir  dffcnsor,  ct  in  omnifyiis  ApostoliccB  Sedis  fidelissimu^  adjutor.  In 
this  fomuilary,  which  the  Christian  empire  placed  at  the  head  of  its  capitu- 
laries, the  ground  of  the  support  which  civil  legislation  is  entitled  to  give 
to  canonical  legislation  is  expressed.  But  this  noble  charge  being  once  re- 
linquished, political  power  has  no  longer  any  claim  to  influence  the  intellect 
or  control  the  tongue  of  its  subjects  in  reference  to  religious  truths  and  ob- 
servances. It  must  leave  them  at  liberty  to  embrace  this  or  that  belief,  or 
reject  all  alike,  and  free  to  express  their  corresponding  opinions  and  feelings. 
In  other  words,  it  is  constrained  to  give  full  liberty  of  conscience  and  of 
woi-ships.  This  is  the  great  conquest  at  which  the  enemies  of  society  and  of 
the  Church  aim  in  order  to  ruin  both.  They  urge  two  sophisms  in  support 
of  their  claim.  The  State,  they  say,  is  distinct  from  the  Church :  ergOy  it 
ought  to  be  sepanited  from  it ;  the  State  cannot  teach  truth  :  ergoy  it  can 
neither  receive  nor  protect  it  But  these  men  are  not  satisfied  with  liberty 
of  conscience,  as  a  consequence  of  the  separation  of  the  political  from  the 
religious  order ;  they  demand,  moreover,  that  it  should  be  erected  into  a 
principle,  proclaiming  it  to  be  an  inalienable  right  of  man.  And  since  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  recognize  and  protect  the  rights  of  its  citizens,  they 
infer  that  the  recognition  and  the  assurance  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  of 
worship  belong  to  the  ideal  of  society,  so  that  no  government  withholding 
the  boon  is  to  be  considered  as  either  just  or  well  constituted.  Thus  having 
taken  away  from  the  State  the  oflice  of  guardian  of  the  truth,  they  impose 
upon  it  the  duty  of  protecting  error. 

The  Papal  Encyclical,  following  up  error  in  all  its  windings,  not  only  pro- 
scribes liberty  of  conscience  as  a  consequence  of  political  naturalism,  but 
brands  it,  considered  in  itself,  as  an  insanity  ;  and  since  there  are  not  a  few 
who  regard  it,  not  as  a  dogmatic  principle,  but  merely  as  a  measure  of 
the  utmost  benefit  to  human  society,  the  Pontiff  further  declares  it  to  be  the 
liberty  of  'perdition.  Let  us  briefly  consider  the  justice  of  both  these  pro* 
nouncenients. 

2. — Liberty  of  Comcknce  justly  stykd  an  Insanity  by  (he  Sttpreme 

FmUiff. 

Liberty,  for  our  present  puri)ose,  may  l)e  understood  cither  as  freedom 
from  all  constraint  contniry  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  or  exemption  from 
any  law  regulating  the  operation  and  use  of  that  freedom.  Thus  we  aay 
that  a  river  has  free  course  when,  unimpeded  by  obstacles,  it  flows  towards 
the  sea,  following  its  natural  law  of  gravity  ;  and  we  call  the  flight  of  a  bird 
free,  which  wings  its  way  hither  and  thither  in  the  air,  with  nothing  to  legu- 
lato  its  motions.  The  advocates  of  liberty  of  conscience  clearly  do  not 
understand  the  word  in  the  first  sense,  which  would  lead  to  quite  an  oppo- 
site conclusion  to  that  which  they  have  in  view.  For,  if  liberty  were  taken 
to  signify  the  faculty  of  following  without  hindrance  one's  proper  nature^ 
conscience,  so  far  from  withdrawing  itself  from  the  Church's  goidancei 
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in  order  to  obtain  meh  freedom,  would  then  only  be  free  when  not 
hindered  from  remaining  under  its  direction.  For  what  Ib  the  nature  of  the 
human  oanicienoe  ?  To  conform  itself  to  the  rule  of  the  true  and  the  good. 
Now  this  rule  is  no  other  than  the  eternal  law  of  Grod,  propounded  and 
applied  by  ^e  Church's  infallible  teaching.  Human  conscience  accordingly 
oan  then  only  be  said  to  be  truly  free  when  it  is  allowed  to  follow  this 
teaching  without  impediment ;  that  is,  free  from  unnatural  restraints. 
Bat  this  is  not  what  the  modem  spirit  is  seeking ;  ou  the  contrary,  it  is 
striving  with  all  its  power  to  thwart  this  tendency  of  conscience :  we  have-a 
reoent  example  in  the  obstacles  which  in  France  and  Italy  have  been  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  free  utterance  of  the  Pontiff's  voice — obstacles  which  the 
sacerdotal  firmness  of  the  episcopate  has  nobly  broken  through. 

It  is  in  the  second  sense  that  the  modem  spirit  understands  the  word 
liber^;  that  is,  as  exemption  from  all  laws  regulating  its  use.  Now,  if 
liberty  of  conscience  is  to  be  taken  in  this  sense,  undoubtedly  it  must  be 
regarded  as  insanity,  as  the  aberration  of  a  disordered  intellect.  For  on 
what  ground  could  such  a  liberty  be  claimed  ?  Three  suppositions  alone  are 
conceirable :  either  there  is  no  law  for  the  direction  of  man's  conscience ;  or 
this  law  is  identified  with  the  conscience  itself ;  or,  finally,  if  it  be  distinct 
from  the  conscience,  man  nevertheless  has  the  right  not  to  conform  himself 
thereto.  The  first  supposition  is  that  of  the  promoters  of  indefinite  progress, 
who,  not  admitting  the  existence  of  any  absolute,  but  only  of  relative  tmths, 
as  a  consequence  do  not  recognize  any  immutable  rule  of  the  good  and  of 
the  just.  For  them  there  is  no  distinction  between  moral  good  and  moral 
evil ;  all  is  good  and  all  la  evil  under  different  aspects.  The  second  supposi- 
tion is  that  of  the  pantheists,  who,  confounding  nature  with  GJod,  conse- 
quently confound  the  human  conscience  with  the  Divine.  For  them  man's 
conscience  itself  is  the  fountain  of  tmth  and  justice.  The  third,  although 
they  would  not  state  it  in  this  form,  is  that  of  the  liberals,  who  maintain 
the  exercise  of  liberty,  as  such,  to  be  the  sovereign  right  of  man,  prior  to  all 
idea  of  duty.  With  them  micontrolled  action  is  right  action.  But  liberty 
of  conscience  is  sheer  folly,  whichever  of  these  suppositions  is  adopted ;  for 
the  first  denies  all  moral  order,  the  second  results  in  the  deification  of  man, 
and  the  third  resolves  itself  into  the  right  to  do  evil  and  embrace  error. 

But  it  will  be  replied,  that  by  exemption  from  law  is  only  meant  exemp- 
tion from  external  control,  as  distinguished  from  individual  inward  persua- 
sion. The  reasonable  conscience,  it  will  be  said,  can  follow  no  other  rule  but 
that  of  truth  j  and  tmth  is  not  fabricated  by  authority,  but  apprehended  by 
the  intellect. 

The  thesis,  thus  stated,  resolves  itself  into  pure  rationalism,  without, 
therefore,  ceasing  to  be  an  insanity,  as  the  root  also  from  which  it  springs  is 
insanity.  Such  a  liberty  of  conscience  supposes  the  negation  of  the  super- 
natural order,  the  negation  of  Christ  and  of  the  Church,  and  the  complete 
abandonment  of  man  to  himself.  But  such  has  not  been  the  economy  of 
Divine  Providence.  Qod  has  not  left  man  within  the  limits  of  simple 
nature,  but  has  raised  him  to  the  supernatural  order  by  fiuth  and  graoe.  He 
has  redeemed  him  from  the  bondage  of  sin  by  the  Incamation  of  the  Word, 
and  has  constituted  him  member  of  a  spiritual  society  by  the  instrumentality 
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of  the  Ckurck  And  as  concerns  the  assured  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
Grod  has  not  left  men  to  the  direction  of  their  own  fallible  reason,  but  has 
consigned  them  to  the  teaching  and  guidance  of  this  same  Church, '  lo  which 
He  has  given  the  charge  of  leading  them  to  the  pastures  of  salvation. 
Whosoever  does  not  acknowledge  this  is  an  unbeliever  ;  and  there  is  no 
disputing  with  unbelievers  about  liberty  of  conscience  ;  the  argument  with 
them  turns  on  the  truths  of  the  Christian  faith.  Such  a  man  is  altogether 
losing  his  time  in  reading  this  article ;  but  he  will  do  well  to  study  the 
writings  of  Christian  apologists.  It  is  believers  who  are  here  addressed, 
and  they  are  asked  whether,  Christ  and  His  Church  being  acknowledged, 
liberty  of  conscience  be  conformable  or  contradictory  to  reason.  If  Grod 
has  deigned  to  speak  to  us  by  His  only-begotten  Son,  and  if  He  has  insti- 
tuted the  Church  to  perpetuate  and  apply  that  Son's  teaching  amongst  men, 
it  needs  but  common  sense  to  see  that  for  any  one  to  admit  man's  right  to 
follow  what  doctrine  he  pleases  is  equivalent  to  admitting  in  him  a  right  to 
contradict  Grod,  and  exempt  himself  from  the  established  Divine  order. 
And  this  is  insanity,  as  the  Supreme  Pontiflf  has  declared. 

This  specious  sophism  can  delude  only  simpletons.  No  doubt  man's  con- 
scit'uce  can  have  no  other  rule  but  truth  ;  but  for  this  very  reason  it  must 
li  .ve  the  authority  of  God  and  of  His  Church  for  its  rule,  for  it  is  only  then 
aasured  of  not  departing  from  truth.  God  is  iucapable  of  error  or  of  fialse- 
l.ood.  His  authority,  therefore,  is  identified  with  truth,  as  is  likewise  that 
(-1  the  Church  by  jMirticipation,  through  the  infallibility  which  she  possesses 
by  Divine  assistiince.  There  is  no  room  here,  therefore,  for  the  opposition 
set  up  between  truth  and  authority,  between  the  conceptions  of  the  reason 
and  the  homage  of  faith ;  for  in  both  these  acts  reason  apprehends  truth, 
although  hi  adhering  thereto  it  leans,  in  the  one  case,  on  its  own  evidence, 
in  the  second  on  the  Divine.  Again,  the  Church,  in  proposing  truth  to  our 
acceptance,  does  not  fabricate  it,  but  only  assures  to  us  the  possession  of  it. 
Depositary  of  God's  revelation  to  man,  she  either  makes  known  its  articles, 
or  deducts  the  consequences  flowing  from  them,  both  to  remove  error  and  to 
direct  our  moral  life.  But  it  is  the  desire  to  follow  the  irregular  appetites 
of  sense,  and  not  the  wish  to  conform  to  the  dictates  of  reason,  which  really 
animates  the  rationalistic  propounders  of  liberty  of  conscience.  And  this 
also  is  insanity,  aiming  as  it  does  at  practical  materialism,  and  at  degrading 
man  to  the  condition  of  the  inferior  creature.  Liberty  of  conscience  in  this 
sense  is  the  liberty  of  a  brute  beast.  The  error  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Job, 
who  says,  "  Vir  vanus  in  superbiam  erigitur,  et  tanquam  pullum  onagri  se 
libcnim  natum  putat. — A  vain  man  lifteth  himself  up  into  pride,  and  thinketh 
huuself  bom  free,  like  a  wild  ass's  colt." — Job  xi.  12. 

3. — Liberty  of  Conscience  jmtly  calkd  by  the  Pontiff'  Liberty  of  Perdition, 

This  proposition  scarcely  needs  proof  aft^r  what  has  been  already  said  ; 
since  the  right  to  liberty  of  conscience  fs  an  insanity,  its  practical  applica- 
tion cannot  be  in  itself  a  source  of  welfare  to  human  society.  It  may  acci- 
dentally be  the  cause  of  good  ;  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  lesser  evil  in  a  society 
distracted  by  religious  divisions,  and  in  which  public  conscience  has  be- 
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come  obscured  by  doubt.  The  necessity  of  enabling  the  citizens  to  live 
together  in  some  sort  of  union,  and  of  providing  for  the  maintenance  of 
such  degree  of  order  as  remains,  may  render  it  advisable,  or  even  imperative, 
for  a  government  more  or  less  to  abstain  &om  all  interference  in  religious 
matters,  and  leave  every  one  in  the  free  exercise  of  such  forms  of  worship 
as  have  already  been  long  and  peaceably  tolerated.  For  it  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  preserving  society  from  an  evil  which  it  is  possible  to  avoid  or 
ward  off ;  but  of  attempting  to  re-acquire  by  violent  means  possession  of  a 
lost  good,  and  by  so  doing  only  irritate  an  angiy  woimd  by  fruitless 
efforts. 

Leaving  the  question,  however,  of  opportunity  and  political  prudence, 
which  is  not  the  point  under  consideration,  and  looking  at  the  thing  simply 
in  itself,  and  in  the  effects  flowing  from  its  intrinsic  natiure,  it  is  undeniable 
that  liberty  of  conscience  is,  as  the  Holy  Father  has  pronoimced,  liberty  of 
perdition. 

This  is  proved,  1st,  by  the  discord  of  which  it  is  the  source.  S.  Augustine 
defines  society  as  concors  hominum  muUitiido,  This  concord,  although 
manifested  extemally,'has  its  seat  in  the  will,  and  its  root  in  the  intellect ;  for 
man  as  a  moral  being  acts  from  his  will  and  intellect.  But  what  concord  of 
will  and  intellect  can  there  be  where  there  is  religious  discord  ?  Nothing 
has  a  closer  connection  with  the  mind  and  heart  of  man  than  religion.  His 
religious  ideas  gi*oup  round  the  supreme  term  of  all  his  hopes  and  the  highest 
object  of  his  veneration.  Religion  directs  us  to  God  as  our  first  beginning 
and  last  end.  The  love  of  our  last  end  influences  all  our  secondary  affec- 
tions, and  rules  and  modifies  them  after  its  likeness.  Reverence  for  our 
Lord  assuredly  cannot  tolerate  that  He  should  be  made  a  mark  for  the  con- 
tempt of  others.  What  sympathy,  what  cordiality  can  exist  between  a 
Renan  who  bLisphemes  Christ,  and  a  believer  who  would  give  every  drop  of 
his  blood  to  advance  His  glory  !  Tnie  it  Ls  that  charity  bids  us  hate  error 
and  love  the  erring  ;  but  no  one  can  deny  that  this  is  no  easy  task,  requiring 
much  perfection  of  mind  and  heart.  And  if  so,  it  is  unwise  to  expect  that 
such  exalted  charity  should  prevail  amongst  the  mass  of  mankind.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  recall  to  mind  all  the  bloody  civil  wars  which  have  so 
often  desolated  Germany,  France,  and  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  of  which 
religious  discussion  was  the  origin.  We  have  but  to  cast  our  eyes  on  present 
times  to  be  convinced  of  its  disturbing  effect  on  the  peace  of  society. 
Neither  need  this  surprise  us.  Every  anarchical  principle  is  in  its  nature 
dissolvent ;  and  division  in  the  order  of  ideas  must  eventually  find  expres- 
sion in  the  order  of  facts. 

Respect  for  all  opinions  indifferently  is  prescribed  as  a  remedy  for  this 
serious  evil.  But  the  remedy,  besides  the  frequent  impossibility  of  its 
application,  is  as  bad  as  the  disease.  Respect  may  be  obtained,  though  not 
always  very  easily,  for  purely  speculative  opinions,  or  for  free  and  open 
questions,  or  for  such  as  affect  individuals  only.  But  if  they  are  practical, 
and  especially  if  they  practically  affect  you  or  your  concerns,  respect  will  be 
preached  somewhat  in  vain.  A  thiefs  opinions  lead  him  to  break  some  day 
into  your  house.  Will  his  opinion  meet  with  respect,  or  will  such  a  visitor 
not  rather  receive  a  bullet  for  his  welcome  ?    Now  religious  opinions  are  not 
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only  practical,  but  they  are  frequently  injurious  in  their  ettects  upon  the 
interests  of  others.  For  instance,  the  iniquitous  sect  of  Freemasons  pro- 
fesses hatred  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  has  sworn  its  eztexmination. 
Hence  theur  perfidious  efforts  to  throw  discredit  on  its  ministexsi  to  despoil 
them  of  their  possessions,  and  remove  them  from  all  influence  in  the  rela- 
tions of  society ;  to  brin^  its  doctrines  and  morality  into  contempt  Can 
Catholics  be  expected  with  any  show  of  reason,  or  with  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess, to  treat  the  opinions  of  these  men  with  respect  ? 

But  let  us  suppose  that  mutual  respect  were  possible  and  easy.  What 
would  be  its  obyious  effect  ?  Religious  indifferentism ;  for  if  respect  for 
men's  opinions  is  to  be  anything  more  than  a  sham,  it  must  spring  from  an 
inward  esteem,  not  of  the  men  only,  but  of  their  doctrines.  Such  a  state 
of  mind  implies  universal  scepticism,  where  nothing  is  really  beliered,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  where  contradictory  opinions  are  beliered  to  be  one 
as  probable  as  the  other. 

Some  persons  wonder  why,  for  the  last  three  centuries,  in  those  regions 
which  are  infested  with  Protestantism,  saints  have  been  so  rare  amongst  the 
professors  of  the  true  £uth,  where  formerly  they  abounded,  and  whilst  they 
have  still  continued  to  flourish  in  other  countries  free  from  heresy.  Let 
Germany,  for  instance,  be  compared  in  this  respect  to  Italy  and  Spain.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  as  an  explanation  to  the  Divine  wzath* 
which  has  rendered  the  hand  of  the  Lord  less  liberal  of  His  choicest  gifts  in 
these  lands  ;  a  natural  cause  suggests  itself  in  the  weakening  of  a  lively  and 
energetic  faith,  the  gradual  result  of  contact  with  the  heterodox,  and  of  the 
constant  necessity  of  paying  them  due  regard.  A  Christian's  £uth  manifests 
itself  in  all  the  acts  of  his  life,  social  as  well  as  private,  civil  as  well  as 
domestic.  Now,  how  is  this  continual  and  universal  manifestation  poesible, 
when  at  every  turn  you  stumble  on  a  heretic  or  an  unbeliever,  and  must  take 
care  not  to  displease  him  ? 

But,  apart  from  this  consideration,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  liberty 
of  conscience  imperils  the  souls  of  numbers.  The  public  profession  of  enoTi 
not  less  than  the  open  practice  of  immorality,  is  a  stumbling-block  for  those 
who  have  not  by  long  habit  acquired  stability,  and  who  have  not  had  ade- 
quate religious  instruction.  In  tiie  Our  Father  we  'pray  Qod  to  preserve  us 
from  temptation,  and  in  the  act  of  contrition  we  resolve  to  avoid  aU  proxi- 
mate occasion  of  sin.  Why,  but  because  the  feebleness  of  our  corrupt  nature 
exposes  us  both  to  illusion  and  seduction :  Faicina^  nugadiaJiu  oieeumi 
6o7ia,  tt  inconitaidia  coneupiscentia  traruvertit  untumf  And  if  this  be  true 
of  all  the  children  of  Adam,  how  much  more,  then,  is  it  of  the  ignorant 
multitude,  whose  passions  are  so  easily,  moved,  and  of  inexperienced  youth, 
at  ouce  so  impressible  and  so  impulsive  ? 

A  common  sophism  in  the  mouths  of  the  defenders  of  liberty  of  consdenoe 
is  based  on  the  omnipotence  of  truth.  Truth,  say  they,  is  stronger  than 
error ;  you  may,  therefore,  rely  upon  its  ultimate  triumph.  The  modem 
notions  of  free  trade  arc  to  be  applied  to  the  moral  order.  Competition 
always  ends  in  the  sale  of  the  best  commodity,  while  the  worst  goods  find  no 
market.  Now,  who  will  deny  tie  superiority  of  truth  over  enor  \  Very 
well :  but  it  may  be  replied.  Why  do  you  not  apply  this  sapient  plan  in  yonz 
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fiunily  ?  Hare  you  confidence  in  the  power  of  virtue  ?  Allow  it,  then,  to 
have  a  free  contest  with  vice  within  the  walls  of  your  house.  Why  are  you 
80  cautious  in  the  choice  of  your  servants  and  friends  ?  why  so  guarded  in 
the  education  of  yoiur  children  ?  Why  do  you  look  so  carefully  to  the  books 
they  read,  and  the  companions  with  whom  they  associate  ?  Leave  them  ftiU 
liberty  :  let  them  see  and  hear  all  that  is  dissolute  and  ofifensive  to  morals  ; 
let  them  firequent  the  most  corrupt  society.  The  splendour  of  virtue  must 
fiun  outshine  the  attractions  of  vice  :  it  must  triumph  in  the  conflict.  Re* 
member  the  principles  of  free  trade  :  the  best  merchandise  is  sure  to  have 
the  preference. 

But  why  do  you  not  also  apply  your  system  in  the  civil  order  ?  What 
mean  all  your  restrictions,  all  your  laws,  your  police,  your  prisons  ?  Let 
justice  and  injustice  also  have  free  scope :  let  them  have  free  competition  in 
human  society.  S.  Augustine  made  use  of  this  very  argument  on  this  same 
subject :  "  Kings,"  says  this  great  doctor,  "  according  to  the  Divine  injunc- 
tion, serve  God  in  their  capacity  of  kings,  if  in  their  dominions  they  com- 
mand what  is  good  and  prohibit  what  is  evil,  not  only  in  what  concerns 
social  relations,  but  in  what  regards  religion.  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  leave  me 
to  my  own  free  will ;  for  why  should  you  not  with  equal  reason  say  tlus 
with  respect  to  homicides,  adulteries,  and  all  other  social  misdeeds  and 
abominations,  the  restraint  of  which  wickedness  by  just  laws  is  most  useful 
and  salutary." — Contra  Cresconium^  1.  iii.  57. 

It  is  not  that  we  have  no  faith  in  the  force  of  truth,  although  we  must 
confess  to  having  small  confidence  in  the  strength  of  some  of  the  intellects 
tp  which  it  is  propounded,  or  of  the  wills  which  are  bound  to  follow  it.  Our 
opponents  step  aside  from  the  question,  passing  from  the  subjective  to  the 
objective,  and  substituting  the  possible  for  the  actual  man.  Our  nature,  such 
as  it  really  exists  in  ordine  rerunij  not  in  the  brains  of  the  progressists,  is 
not  a  pure  intellect  contemplating  truth  unveiled,  and  embracing  it  without 
opposition  ;  it  is  a  compound  of  mind  and  of  fancy,  of  reasonable  appetite 
and  of  sensitive  desire.  Truth  is  viewed  through  the  mists  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  is  often  in  direct  opposition  to  the  strongest  tendencies  of  the 
animal  portion  of  this  nature.  To  perceive  truth  often  needs  discernment ; 
it  needs  instruction  ;  it  needs  calm  examination  and  freedom  from  prejudice. 
Even  when  recognized,  an  arduous  conflict  with  the  passions  is  often  neces- 
sary before  the  will  can  be  brought  to  embrace  it.  It  is  all  very  fine  to  say 
that  the  best  merchandise  will  always  find  buyers,  and  be  purchased  in  pre- 
ference to  the  bad.  For  this  to  happen,  it  must  be  known  to  be  good  ;  and, 
moreover,  its  price  must  not  be  too  high.  If  the  article  costs  much,  few  will 
buy  it,  in  spite  of  its  excellence.  The  example  drawn  from  the  advantages 
of  free  trade  is,  besides,  quite  out  of  place  here.  We  shall  enter  into  no 
disquisition  concerning  those  advantages,  albeit  there  are  those  who  do  not 
consider  the  benefit  derived  from  the  removal  of  all  protection  as  altogether 
unqualified,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  strong  profit  thereby  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  weak.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  reasons  urged  in  favour  of  free 
trade  are  inapplicable  in  the  moral  order.  All  concur  in  the  case  of  material 
things  to  give  a  preference  to  the  best  merchandise — the  judgment  of  the 
mind,  and  the  inclination  of  the  senses.    But,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  moral 
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order,  even  supposing  that  the  judgment  is  not  perverted,  the  passions  create 
a  powerful  obstacle,  which  has  to  be  surmounted. 

One  of  the  strongest  motives  of  credibility  of  our  holy  religion  is  the  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  the  elevation  of  its  doctrine  and  the  difficulty  of  its 
precepts,  it  has  been  able  to  triumph  over  the  errors  of  Paganism,  and  get 
possession  of  the  minds  and  affections  of  men.  This  is  a  prodigy  wherein 
we  see  the  finger  of  God.  For  either  it  implies  other  prodigies  of  which 
this  was  the  result ;  or,  if  effected  without  a  miracle,  itself  is  the  greatest 
prodigy  of  all. 

"  Se  il  niondo  si  rivolse  al  Cristianesmo, 
Diss'  io,  senza  miracoli :  quest'  uno 
£  tal,  che  gli  altri  non  sono  il  centesmo." 

That  all  the  world,  said  I,  should  have  been  tum'd 
To  Christian,  and  no  miracle  been  wrought, 
Would  in  itself  be  such  a  miracle. 
The  rest  were  not  one  hundredth  part  so  great.* 

Now,  can  we  expect  what  has  itself  been  the  work  of  a  Divine  inter- 
vention, or  which  must  have  necessitated  such  intervention  as  its  cause,  to 
become  the  spontaneous  effect  of  the  ordinaiy  course  of  things?  or  are 
miracles  to  be  renewed  to  please  the  friends  of  liberty  of  conscience  ?  The 
(Church,  assisted  by  God's  Spirit,  knows  our  frail  nature  better.  She  knows 
that  in  the  moral  order,  as  in  the  physical,  a  pestilential  atmosphere  is  sure 
to  poison  those  who  breathe  it.  She  is  always,  therefore,  labouring  to  purify 
the  social  atmosphere  ;  hence  she  desires  to  see  scandals  removed  and  eiror 
repressed ;  she  desires  to  banish  the  causes  of  seduction ;  she  desires  to 
strengthen  man's  weakness  by  the  presence  of  virtuous  examples,  and  by 
the  reiteration  of  exhortations  to  good.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  solici- 
tude and  the  midtiplied  aids  to  virtue  with  which  the  Church  surrounds  us, 
many  and  many  are  still  lost  through  corruption  of  mind  and  heart.  Judge 
wliat  would  be  the  consequence  of  an  opposite  system  !  Those  who  are  ex- 
perienced in  the  conduct  of  souls,  know,  well  how  arduous  a  task  it  is  to 
restrain  ardent  youth  on  the  inclined  plane  of  vice,  notwithstanding  all  the 
aids  of  a  holy  education,  of  fortifying  sacraments,  the  removal  of  occasions 
of  sin,  and  the  chastisement  of  the  vicious.  And  you  expect  it  to  be  pore 
and  virtuous  when  given  up  as  a  prey  by  your  liberty  of  conscience  to  all 
the  incentives  of  sense,  and  to  all  the  sophisms  of  unbelief ! 

The  journals  of  Naples  and  Palermo  recorded  the  public  burning  of  the 
Pontifical  Encyclical  by  parties  of  school-boys.  Do  you  suppose  that  these 
beardless  striplings  would  have  dreamed  of  committing  this  sacril^  if  they 
had  been  kept  at  their  studies  by  strict  discipline,  instead  of  being  allowed 
unbridled  liberty  ?  Not  one  of  these  little  heads  would  have  had  the  strange 
cionceit  of  exalting  itself  above  the  universal  Teacher  of  the  ChurcL  And 
if  one  such  fool  had  been  found  among  them,  he  would  soon  have  been 
brought  to  his  senses  by  the  wise  application  of  old  school  regulations  ;  or 
at  least  his  punishment  would  have  acted  as  a  warning  to  the  rest    Bat 

*  Dante^  Paradiso,  xxiv.    Cary's  Transbtien; 
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this  would  have  been  a  return  to  the  barbarism  of  bygone  ages ;  in  our 
enlightened  days  of  progress,  liberty  of  conscience  has  taught  even  our  little 
boys  to  imitate  Luther  !     Blessed  results  of  this  boasted  liberty  ! 


SPIRITISM  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD. 

Civilta  Cattolica,  July  2, 1864. 

THERE  is  no  fact  more  universally  and  constantly  asserted  in  the  world 
than  the  intervention  of  the  supernatural  in  the  accustomed  natural 
order.  If  we  regard  man's  relations  with  God,  we  find  that  no  worship  ever 
existed  or  does  exist  without  claiming  to  have  its  revelations,  its  visions,  its 
ecstasies,  or,  at  any  rate,  some  form  or  other  of  communication  with  extra- 
mundane  and  invisible  beings.  If  we  look  to  the  relations  of  man  with  his 
fellow-man,  the  history  of  every  people  records  prophecies  of  future  things, 
the  penetration  of  secrets  naturally  impenetrable,  the  knowledge  of  events 
yet  distant.  And,  finally,  when  we  view  man  in  his  immediate  connection 
with  nature,  so  frequent  are  those  prodigies  by  w^hich  the  physical  laws  which 
govern  the  world  are  suspended,  so  general  is  the  persuasion  of  theii*  reality 
amongst  all  nations,  that  we  find  that  the  first  explanation  commonly  sug- 
gesting itself  of  extraordinary  facts  which  by  their  unusual  character  excite 
surprise,  is  that  they  ai*e  miraculous.  Such  is  the  spontaneous  judgment  of 
mankind.  The  existence  of  the  supernatural  has  accordingly  in  its  favour 
the  universal  consent  of  the  human  race  in  all  ages.*  It  is  impossible  to 
point  to  any  period  when  this  belief  was  obliterated,  or  to  any  nation  which 
disallowed  it. 

Since  it  is  bnpossible  that  the  human  intellect,  formed  for  the  knowledge 
of  truth,  can  constantly  and  universally  persevere  in  maintaining  a  falsehood, 
it  is  futile  to  assert  that  this  general  consent  is  founded  solely  on  "error  and 
deceit.  Allowing  that  there  has  been  imposture  in  numerous  cases  claiming 
to  pass  for  genuine,  such  counterfeits  do  but  prove  that  there  is  something 
genuine  which  may  be  counterfeited  ;  just  as  bad  coin  proves  that  there  is 
sterling  money  in  circulation.  As  for  the  reasonings  of  those  sophists  who  strive 
to  demonstrate  that  all  supernatural  or  superintelligible  facts  are  impossible, 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  rejects  their  argimients,  while  facts  themselves 
every  day  contradict  them  by  those  experimental  proofs  against  which  no 
logic  can  avail  The  philosopher,  then,  who  refuses  to  admit  the  super- 
natural into  the  economy  of  Providence  sets  himself  in  opposition  to  both 
reason  and  facts. 

The  Christian  by  the  very  act  of  his  profession  admits  the  coexistence  in 
the  world  of  two  distinct  and  separable  orders,  the  natural  order,  which 
governs  the  physical  and  moral  laws  of  the  world,  and  the  supernatural^ 
which,  according  to  Revelation,  governs  the  moral  laws  of  man.  The  object 
of  his  faith  is  mystery,  certain  in  itself,  but  above  human  intelligence  ;  he 
yields  the  homage  of  his  will,  not  only  to  a  Grod,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of 

*  The  incredulity  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  scientific  world  cannot  be 
alleged  in  contravention  of  this  broad  general  fact,  which  they  themselves 
admit  when  they  qualify  the  opposite  disposition  as  vulgar  and  popular. 
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the  world,  but  to  a  God  the  Repairer  of  the  human  race  and  the  Sanctifier  of 
souls.  Hence,  he  rcco^iizcs  nn  assisting  power  in  his  actions,  not  only  from 
the  concurrence  of  the  First  Cause  of  all  being  and  of  all  action,  but  also  from 
grace,  an  aid  not  due  to  nature  but  llowing  from  the  pure  liberality  of  God ; 
and  by  this  grace  his  moral  life  is  raised  above  the  mere  natural  order,  and 
enters  into  peculiar  relations  with  God.  In  fine,  he  aspires  to  a  beatitude  as 
superior  to  the  simply  natural  end  as  the  very  knowledge  of  it  was  impos- 
sible without  the  supernatural  fact  of  Revelation.  Now  this  supernatural 
order,  in  which  the  Catholic  professes  to  live,  was  only  known  and  established 
in  the  world  by  other  supernatural  facts,  those  prodigies  which  may  be  called 
the  visible  testimony  of  nature  to  that  invisible  order  above  nature  to  which 
redeemed  man  has  been  raised  by  God.  The  Christian  acknowledges  himself 
to  be  ennobled  by  this  benefit  above  his  simply  hiunan  condition,  and  made, 
in  a  sense,  participator  of  the  divine.  He  accordingly  does  not  merely  admit 
the  existence  in  the  world  of  solitary  supernatural  facts,  but  professes  a  faith, 
a  law,  a  life,  altogether  supernatural. 

The  supcmatmul,  then,  exists  in  the  world  to  lead  man  to  God.  Of  neces- 
sity, therefore,  everything  which  turns  man  away  from  God  rises  in  opposition 
to  it  Now,  the  three  great  enemies  of  man  are  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil ;  and  all  three  are  leagued  together  to  mar  the  idea  of  the  snpematond 
in  man,  each  after  its  proper  manner.  The  flesh  tends  to  degrade  man  to  the 
rank  of  the  beasts,  with  whom  he  has  common  tendencies  and  passions  :  to 
the  fleshly  mind  not  only  is  the  supernatural  a  word  void  of  efficacy  or 
meaning,  but  even  the  spiritual  is  disavowed  by  it ;  man's  soul  is  not  a  spirit 
which  survives  tlie  matter  it  informed,  but  only  a  force  which  has  its  origin  in 
matter  itself,  and  which  shares  its  destruction.  The  world,  which  may  be 
defined  as  the  rebellion  of  the  reason  against  God,  scorns  to  accept  mysteries 
and  miracles  ;  it  measures  the  whole  order  of  existences  by  the  span  of  its 
own  intellect ;  and  as  it  admits  of  no  truth  which  is  superior  to  the  human 
intellect,  of  no  Uw  restiictive  of  human  liberty,  so  neiUier  will  it  acknow- 
ledge in  the  domain  of  facts  anything  which  oversteps  the  limits  of  those 
rules  which  it  recognizes  in  the  government  of  nature.  Finally,  the  devil, 
through  hatred  of  Qod  and  man,  strives  in  every  way  to  substitute  himself 
for  God  in  this  world  ;  by  counterfeiting  genuine  prodigies  and  true  revela- 
tions he  draws  men  into  the  meshes  of  superstition,  through  a  delusive  and 
lying  supernatural.  Materialism  is  the  oflspring  of  the  flesh,  rationalism  of 
the  world,  pseudo-theurgy  of  the  devil ;  and  all  these  three  systems,  diSering 
in  their  origin,  have  a  common  terminus— paganism.  Paganism  is,  indeed, 
the  great  enemy  of  the  supernatural,  which  assumes  a  concrete  and  actual 
form  in  this  world  only  in  Catholicism.  It  matters  little  what  road  the 
human  intellect  takes  m  it«  denial  of  divine  Revelation,  for  all  these  roads 
end  alike  in  the  worship  of  the  creature  in  the  place  of  the  Creator. 

Of  these  three  enemies  of  the  supernatural  the  most  formidable  is  not  that 
which  denies,  but  that  which  counterfeits  it.  Matenalism  will  never  be 
either  popular  or  enduring :  denying,  not  the  supernatural  alone,  but  the 
spiritual,  it  is  plainly  opposed  to  facts  of  the  most  palpable  and  univenal 
charaeter,  and  no  sooner  does  it  attempt  to  form  a  scientific  i^ystem  but  it 
is  triumphantly  refuted.     A  cei-lain  class  of  gross  minds  will  pnetically 
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irtkome  it,  seme  shallow  or  bewildered  intelleete  will  ppeonlatiTely  adopt  it, 
but  it  nereroan  beoome  tbat  sdentifio  heresy  which,  by  inTading  the  field  of 
pfindpleB,  shall  menace  Christian  sociely  with  utter  ruin  and  destruction. 
This  danger  is  more  to  be  apprehended  from  rationalism,  because  the  order  of 
facts  which  it  denies  is  that  which  is  least  obvious  to  comprehension ;  it  is 
able,  accordingly,  to  assume  a  certain  scientific  form  calculated  to  dazzle  and 
flatter  man's  strongest  passion,  his  pride.  Nevertheless,  the  contradictions 
it  involves  prevent  it  from  long  withstanding  the  investigation  of  reason ; 
for  if  you  admit  a  spiritual  soul  in  man,  and  a  Ood  above  him,  infinite  and 
omnipotent,  you  cannot  deny  the  possibility  of  mysteries  and  prodigies ;  and 
when  once  the  abstract  possibility  is  conceded,  historical  criticism  steps  in  to 
establish  their  existence  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  thus  upsets  the  whole 
rationalistic  system.  In  peendo-theuigy  we  recognize  the  greatest  danger ; 
fbr,  on  the  one  hand,  it  accepts  existing  facts,  and  on  the  other  corresponding 
systems.  It  can  associate  itself,  as,  indeed,  it  has  associated  itself,  with  idl 
the  various  forms  which  human  philosophy  has  taken,  while  it  satisfies  man's 
natural  leaning  towards  the  superhuman  and  the  infinite ;  thus,  instead  of 
deluding  lus  hopes,  it  soothes  and  nourishes  them,  albeit  with' unwholesome 
food.  Hence,  the  universal  dominion  in  ancient  times  of  paganism,  which 
still  retains  in  its  thraldom  vast  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa,  keeping  its  hold 
on  nations  by  no  means  barbarous  or  altogether  devoid  of  mental  culture. 
Human  science,  which  with  its  own  weapons  can  successftilly  combat  mate- 
rialism and  rationaHsm,  as  we  have  seen  it  battling  and  triumphing  over 
them  in  the  bosom  of  ancient  heathemsm,  is  powerless  against  pseudo- 
theurgy,  and  is  compelled  to  lay  down  its  arms  and  abandon  the  unequal 
contest 

Nor  must  we  suppose  that  in  our  enlightened  times,  and  amidst  the 
dvilimdon  of  the  Christian  world  this  danger  is  past.  Hktory  tells  us  that 
not  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era 
without  its  demoniacal  apparitions.  Leaving  at  present  the  historical  notice 
of  such  &ct8,  which  have  been  more  or  less  frequent  at  different  times,  let 
us  observe  what  is  passing  around  us  in  our  own  day,  of  which  numbers  have 
been  witnesses,  and  in  which  not  a  few  have  borne  a  part  First  of  all  we  had 
turning  tables,  then  speaking  tables,  mysterious  rappings,  mediums,  sinrits, 
evocation  of  departed  souls  :  all  these  wonders  ministear  to  the  curiosity 
of  very  many,  to  the  profit  of  not  a  few,  and  have  become  the  subject  of 
inquiry,  more  or  less  serious,  with  a  certain  number.  We  attribute  these 
phenomena  to  the  direct  co-operation  of  the  spirit  of  darkness,  and  this  we 
propose  to  demonstrate.*  For  the  present  we  pre-suppose  the  truth  of  our 
assertion  in  order  to  point  out  on  the  one  hand  the  serious  danger  to  souls 
from  any  participation  in  these  manifestations,  and  on  the  other,  some  A 
priori  reasons  to  account  for  the  striking  proportions  which  these  fkcts  have 
assumed  in  our  day. 

*  Some  years  back  the  dviUh  OatkUea  (serie  iiL,  vol  iv.,  v.,  viiL) 
maintained  and  proved  this  assertion  by  irrefragable  argiUnenti  and  ptoofk 
The  recent  n)reaa  of  spiritism  in  Iti^  Has  given  ocoaiion  to  a  m^«e  amide 
treatment  ot  the  same  subject  in.  a  senes  of  papers,  an  analysis  of  which  we 
are  giving  in  this  Review. 
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The  great  danger  of  these  communicationg  proceeds  from  their  taking 
every  possible  variety  of  form,  according  to  the  ckss  of  people  dealt  with, 
thus,  iu  the  first  instance,  disarming  all  suspicion.  Spiritism  is  pious,  pure, 
and  even  ascetic,  when  in  contact  with  persons  who  would  shrink  from  the 
utterance  of  any  word  offensive  to  morals  or  Christianity.  Its  pious  attitude, 
again,  has  two  phases,  according  to  the  disposition  of  those  it  addresses. 
Some  deluded  Catholics  find  themselves  in  presence  of  blessed  souls,  angelic 
beings  discoursing  of  the  spiritual  life,  revealing  the  future,  and  expatiating 
on  the  joys  of  heaven.  But,  as  all  good  respectable  persons  have  not  so 
lively  a  faith,  and  do  not  readily  give  credit  to  celestial  visions  or  apparitions 
of  saints  and  angels,  spiritism  modifies  the  character  of  the  actors  whom  it 
introduces  to  these  individuals,  and,  while  still  keeping  up  its  innocent  and 
moral  behaviour,  brings  on  the  stage,  not  angels  and  saints,  but  acquaintances, 
friends,  and  departed  celebrities  :  the  scene  is  changed,  but  the  drama  is  the 
same.  But  now  observe  spiritism  in  company  of  another  sort ;  see  its 
demeanour  with  the  worldly  and  miprincipled.  It  becomes  jocose,  slangy, 
satirical,  its  conversation  is  more  or  less  tinged  with  scepticism ;  we  meet  with 
the  wicked  suggestion,  the  false  proposition,  and  even  the  absolute  negation 
of  all  religion.  Spiritism  talks  about  politics  with  politicians  ;  about  industry 
and  traffic  with  men  of  business  ;  with  the  learned  it  is  all  speculation  and 
erudition ;  with  the  vulgar  it  is  coarse  and  vulgar.  Nay,  it  accommodates 
itself  to  the  national  temperament.  America  lias  had  its  positive,  dogma- 
tising and  bold  spiritism ;  England  its  sceptical,  discursive,  and  cautious 
spiritism  ;  Germany  its  mystical,  transcendental  spiritism  ;  France  its  care- 
less, gay,  generous  spiritism  ;  and  so  on.  Spiritism,  in  fine,  makes  itself  the 
echo  of  the  habits  and  prepossessions  of  its  interrogator,  hereby  rendering 
itself  welcome  and  agreeable,  and  disposing  men's  minds  to  confidence ;  thus 
insensibly  leading  them  on  to  the  horrible  delusion  which  it  is  preparing  for 
all  alike — the  negation  of  God  and  the  utter  corruption  of  the  heart 

In  this  accommodating  character  of  the  spirits  we  recognize  the  chief 
source  of  the  peril  of  spiritism,  and  a  reason  for  its  having  spread  so  rapidly 
and  gained  numerous  adherents  everywhere,  even  in  the  most  polished  cities. 
But  we  must  seek  another  cause  of  its  success  in  the  predisposition  of  men's 
minds  to  receive  this  delusion.  It  entered  on  its  new  and  present  period  in 
the  Protestant  regions  of  America,  whence  it  was  transplanted  to  Europe, 
its  poison  spreading  first  and  chiefly  amongst  Protestants.  Catholic  countries 
became  also  infected,  but  rather  through  the  contact  of  Protestant  ideas  than 
from  the  local  neighbourhood  of  Protestants.  This  fact,  which  is  historically 
true,  as  wc  shall  have  occasion  to  prove,  and  which  may  be  described  as  a 
kind  of  radiation  of  Protestantism  towards  Catholicism,  excites  a  reasonable 
suspicion  that  modem  spiritism  is  the  natural  offspring  of  Protestantism. 
The  suspicion  becomes  conviction  when  we  reflect  on  the  natural  process 
Avhich  takes  place  in  the  human  mind  under  the  influence  of  the  dinolving 
principle  of  the  Protestant  heresy.  The  primary  assertion  of  Protestantism 
is  tlie  hidcpauUnccof  mavUs  raisan:  the  negation  of  supernatural  tfuth  is  its 
ultimate  conclusion.  I  bdievc  beca^ise  1  see :  this  is  its  logical  term.  Pro- 
testantism does  not  deny  the  supernatural  as  such  ;  it  denies  it  inasmuch  as 
the  supernatural  withdraws  itself  from  the  controlling  judgment  of  man's 
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reason.  Two  extreme,  and  hctii  dl  them  £sttal,  consequences  flow  from  this 
principle.  They  will  be  adopted  rei^ectiTely  according  to  circumstances. 
Either  man  will  lack  subjective  evidence  of  the  supernatural,  and  he  will 
flatly  deny  its  existence ;  he  will  be  a  materiaUst,  a  rationalist,  a  pantheist, 
according  to  the  mode  and  degree  in  which  error  has  developed  itself  in  his 
mind ;  or  he  will  possess  subjective  evidence  through  the  influence  of  the 
spirit  ci  darknesSy  and  then  the  man  vrill  become  superstitious ;  he  will  be  a 
visionaiy,  a  spiritist.  By  his  veiy  condition  the  Catholic  is  shielded  from 
this  peril,  for  he  does  not  believe  because  he  sees,  but  because  the  Church 
attests  to  him  that  Qod  has  revealed  to  the  worid  the  truth  which  he  believes. 
It  is  in  Protestantism,  then,  that  wo  find  the  germ  of  spiritism,  as  in 
Catholicism  we  meet  with  the  strongest  obstacle  which  it  has  to  encounter. 

But  as  this  definite  formula,  I  hditve  becatue  J  <ee,  is  only  the  ultimate 
phase  of  Protestantism  as  such,  so  also  all  who  call  themselves  Protestants 
are  not  alike  disposed  to  allow  themselves  to  be  deluded  by  spiritist  vbions 
and  revelations.  Those  amongst  them  who,  in  despite  of  their  fundamental 
principle,  still  maintain  a  portion  of  the  Christian  creed  which  they  carried 
with  them  when  they  forsook  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  who 
may  thus  be  called  Protestants  only  by  halves ;  those  who  still  retain  some 
superintelligible  dogma,  in  virtue  of  which  they  profess  belief  in  a  revelation 
of  which  they  themselves  are  neither  the  subject  nor  the  evidence ;  such  Pro- 
testants are  naturally  much  more  averse  to  diabolical  superstition,  and  less 
prone  to  fjEdl  into  the  illusions  of  spiritism.  In  like  manner,  a  man  who  is 
truly  and  entirely  Catholic,  that  is,  in  outward  profession  of  faith,  in  the 
intimate  conviction  of  his  mind,  in  the  ordinary  practice  of  his  life,  will 
never  be  caught  by  the  flattering  bait  of  spiritism :  he  will  abhor  it  as  a 
snare  to  his  soul,  and  as  an  offence  against  God.  But  there  are  persons  who 
call  themselves  Catholics,  and  perhaps  believe  themselves  to  be  so,  but  who  in 
truth  are  not,  for  they  have  their  minds  thoroughly  imbued  with  Protestantism, 
especially  as  hating  the  control  of  any  spiritual  authority,  and  attached  to  its 
own  opinion  as  the  highest  law.  Catholics  of  this  stamp  (if  Catholics  they 
can  be  called)  run  the  same  risk  as  Protestants,  and  the  curiosity  of  their 
minds  prepares  a  ready  welcome  for  the  new  guest  who  is  trying  to  make  an 
entrance.  For  all  such  persons  spiritism  is  a  necessity,  a  temptation,  or,  at 
least,  a  recreation. 

Whoever  reflects  on  what  we  have  here  suggested  will  be  disposed  to  consider 
it  no  unreasonable  conclusion  that  modem  spiritism  may  be  regarded  as  pos- 
sibly the  first  apparition  of  that  last  fatal  heresy  which  shall  prevail  in  the 
world,  and  cause  such  ruin  of  souls  that  many  even  of  the  elect  will  barely 
escape  shipwreck.  Error  follows  a  certain  method,  and  has  certain  con- 
necting laws,  if  not  so  fixed  and  regular,  at  least  very  similar  to  those  which 
belong  to  truth.  After  the  special  negation  of  this  and  that  dogma  by  a 
spurious  authority  substituting  itself  for  the  true  one,  the  rebellion  of  the  in- 
tellect against  Qod  as  revealing  EUmself  to  man  finally  arrived  at  the  implicit 
negation  of  all  supernatural  truth,  by  disowning  the  very  principle  of 
authority  itself.  This  is  the  work  of  Protestantism.  When  this  phase  has 
been  reached,  special  error,  as  a  religious  symbol  uniting  individuab  or 
churches,  is  no  longer  possible ;  the  field  is  thrown  open  to  this  new  nniyeiaal 
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heresy,  which  embraces  all  error,  combaU  all  truths,  and  approaches  by 
gradual  development  to  its  ultimate  goal  This  goal,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the 
introduction  of  the  superhuman  diabolical  in  the  room  of  the  divine  super- 
natural. Protestantism  has  already  become  rationalism  :  rationalism  will  go 
on  transforming  itself  into  gross  pantheism,  a  disguised  idolatry,  whose 
superstition  will  be  fed  by  diabolical  visions  and  revelations,  precisely  as 
described  by  the  Apostles  when  prophesying  of  the  last  times.  The  Spirit  of 
God,  indeed,  plainly  afiurms  that  many  shall  then  abandon  the  faith,  dedi- 
cating themselves  to  the  spirit  of  error  and  to  doctrines  of  devils,  and  this  by 
the  agency  of  hypocritical  deceivers,  who  shall  make  their  impious  super- 
stition the  means  of  beguiling  the  simple,  and  seducing  them  into  the 
commission  of  all  evil.  (1  Tim.  ix.  1  ;  Jude  18  ;  2  Peter  ill  3.)  From  these 
prophecies  it  would  seem  no  presumptuous  or  chimerical  deduction,  that 
pagan  theurgy  shall  be  the  last  form  error  shall  assume  upon  eartL 

In  saying  this  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to  assert  that  these  last  times  are 
already  come  ;  but  merely  to  point  to  the  direction  in  which  error  is  settuig 
in  the  world,  a  direction  leading  to  the  predicted  term.  Just  as  all  things 
are  manifestly  contributing  towards  the  formation  of  that  unity  of  empire 
which  is  spoken  of  in  Holy  Scripture  as  another  of  the  signs  of  the  last 
times— steamships,  railways,  electric  telegraphs,  all  those  wonderftil  means 
of  rapid  communication  every  day  multiplying  by  which  men  are  labouring 
to  satisfy  their  insane  desire  to  shorten  time  and  abridge  distance— so  also  is 
the  general  mind  becoming  gradually  prepared  for  that  great  apostasy  of  the 
last  days  when  pagan  theurgy  will  be  restored  to  honour,  and  tlie  world  shall 
see  incense  burned  to  the  devil  once  more.  The  age  which  has  successively 
applauded,  as  eminent  rationalistic  critics,  the  Strausses,  the  De  Lettr^  the 
Kenans,  betrays  symptoms  of  getting  wearied  of  rationalism  itself,  and 
craves  for  error  in  a  new-fashioned  dress,  or  in  an  old-&8hioned  costume 
revived.  The  Procluses,  the  Jamblicuses,  the  Flotinuses,  those  old  eclectics  of 
pagan  philosophy,  who  thought  to  strangle  Christianity  in  its  infancy,  called 
their  doctrine  magic  ;  the  new  eclectics  of  modem  philosophy,  who  hope  to 
bury  Christianity  in  its  green  old  age,  call  it  spiritism :  the  name  varies, 
but  the  thing  is  the  same. 

It  has  become  the  duty  of  Catholic  writers  to  set  the  faithftel  on  their  guard 
against  this  peril.  Many  have  already  given  the  alarm,  and  especially  the 
shepherds  of  the  flock  in  charge  have  raised  their  voice  in  frequent  promulga- 
tions, and  the  Pastor  of  pastors  himself  has  spoken  in  the  numerous  and 
solemn  replies  which  he  has  given  to  the  applications  of  the  Bishops.  Fnm 
these  documents  it  is  proposed  to  draw  the  substance  of  the  work  we  have 
undertaken.  All  that  the  writers,  who  desire  to  be  simply  an  echo  of  the 
Church's  voice,  design  to  add  of  their  own,  is  the  form  and  connection  of  the 
argument  which  will  thus  unite  in  a  brief  compendium  what  has  been  stated 
and  affirmed  on  this  subject  by  the  highest  and  best  authorities.  The  plan 
adopted  will  be  first  to  establish  the  historic  truth  of  the  superhuman  fiMsts 
attributed  to  spiritism.  It  was  natural  that  a  materialistic  phUosoi^y  which 
denied  all  spiritual  existences  should  be  strangely  embairassed  at  finding 
itself  face  to  face  with  a  host  of  spirits  ;  it  was  equally  to  be  expected  that 
rationalistic  philosophy,  which  denies  all  supernatural  action  in  the  woild| 
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should  be  perplexed  at  so  many  fiftcts  superior  to  all  human  foroe,  and  in- 
explicable by  all  the  power  of  sophistry.  Hence  it  is  that  Mesmer's  tub, 
Poys^gur'sUee,  Du  Potet's  mirror,  Fox's  rappin^^bles,  the  talking  tripods  of 
MUan^  H(»ne^s  mediums,  and  all  the  other  multifarious  portents  of  spiritism, 
have  excited  in  them  wonder  mixed  with  fear,  and  not  dioosing  to  give  credit 
to  what  their  very  eyes  beheld,  they  preferred  to  dose  them  that  they 
might  lull  themselTes  to  repose  in  a  state  of  artificial  incredulity.  These 
things,  they  said,  were  mere  conjuring  tricks,  clever  deceits  of  legerdemain, 
lies  and  illusions,  more  or  less  innocent  impostures  concerted  beforehand  and 
ingeniously  carried  out,  optical  and  acoustic  deceptions,  games,  amusements — 
what  you  will,  anything  but  truth  and  reality.  Fools  !  they  did  not  foresee 
that  this  reality  would  hold  its  ground  inexorably  against  tliem  with  proofii 
more  potent  than  all  their  contradictions,  and  that  they  who  would  acknow- 
ledge neither  spirit  nor  prodigy  anywhere  would  be  compelled  to  encounter 
them  at  erery  turn. 

The  reality  of  the  facts  once  established,  their  nature  must  next  be  ascer* 
tained ;  and  here  two  hypotheses  may  be  advanced  in  explanation  of  them  : 
they  may  be  attributed  to  purely  natural  forces,  or  they  may  be  referred  to 
forces  superior  to  nature.  The  first  hypothesis  being  excluded,''the  second 
must  necessarily  be  admitted.  There  are  two  ways  of  effecting  this  exclusi(m, 
both  id  which  will  be  employed.  The  explanations  of  these  phenomena  on 
natural  grounds  advanced  by  different  writers  wiU  be  examined,  and  it  will 
be  shown  that  they  none  of  them  solve  the  proposed  problem,  and  must  all 
be  rejected  as  completely  unsatisfactory.  But  this  is  not  sufficient.  We 
must  inquire  whether  it  be  possible  to  find  some  other  explanation,  and  this 
inquiry  will  involve  an  investigation  of  the  imiversal  character  belonging  to 
all  these  facts  ;  from  which  investigation  it  will  appear  that  they  are  irrecon- 
cilable with  any  merely  physical  cause,  and  are  altogether  removed  from  the 
control  of  the  laws  of  nature,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  they  are 
above  nature. 

Having  proved  what  these  facts  are  not,  the  next  point  wHl  be  to  prove 
what  they  are ;  whether  they  are  to  be  referred  to  spirits  of  light  or  to  spirits 
of  darkness  ;  to  God  or  to  the  devil ;  to  a  good  or  to  an  evil  source.  There 
is,  unhappily,  a  school  of  spiritists  who  believe  that  they  enjoy  ineffable 
ecstasies,  the  visits  of  angels,  saints,  and  departed  souls ;  nay,  even  receive 
direct  revelations  from  God.  This  is  not  only  a  gross  delusion,  as  it  proceeds 
£rom  an  ignoring  of  the  true  character  of  those  supernatural  communications 
with  which  God  on  rare  occasions  consoles  the  mortal  pilgrimage  of  His  most 
favoured  children,  but  it  is  also  most  pernicious,  as  it  would  deprive  these 
communications  of  their  distinction  of  being  the  gratuitous  gifts  of  God,  and 
exposes  its  followers  to  the  peril  of  mistaking  infernal  actions  for  heavenly 
manifestations. 

When  it  has  thus  been  demonstrated  that  there  is  no  assignable  cause  for 
the  prodigies  of  modem  spiritism  but  diabolical  intervention,  to  complete  the 
proof  a  short  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  magic  with  the  guiding  light  of  theo- 
logians will  be  a  profitable  conclusion.  It  will  involve  a  glance  at  the  magic 
of  past  ages,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  and  it  will  be  found  that  under 
all  the  varying  forms  necessitated  by  the  varying  errors,  manners,  and  dis- 
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positions  of  times  and  of  people,  the  same  monster  is  discoverable,  the  same 
bad  purpose  evident,  the  same  evil  effects  constantly  recurring. 

To  destroy  the  power  of  the  devil,  the  Man-God  appeared  on  earth  in  the 
fulness  of  times,  and  when  He  ascended  into  heaven,  amongst  the  most 
precious  gifts  which  He  bequeathed  as  an  inheritance  to  His  Apostles,  and, 
in  His  Apostles,  to  His  Church,  was  power  over  helL  Nothing  will  follow 
more  naturally  upon  an  inquiry  into  the  devil's  action  in  this  world  than  the 
observation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Church  has  exercised  this  her  power. 
It  will  call  us  to  admire  the  great  contest  sustained  by  the  Spouse  of  Jesus 
Clirist  against  the  great  enemy  of  God  and  rebel  against  His  authority, 
Satan.  The  triumphs  of  the  Church  in  past  times  are  the  pledge  of  other 
triumphs  yet  to  come  before  the  last  great  victoiy  which  shall  terminate  her 
battle  on  earth,  because  the  world  itself  shall  then  come  to  an  end.  We 
shall  find  that  her  old  weapons  have  not  grown  rusty,  and  shall  witness  the 
same  malediction  pronounced  by  Pius  IX.  on  modem  necromancers  which 
Peter  uttered  against  Simon  Magus,  and  the  same  prohibitions  which  were 
given  to  the  faithful  in  apostolic  times  against  taking  part  in  such  communi- 
cations renewed  in  our  days  by  the  Bishops  of  the  Chmrch  and  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  The  multiplicity  of  the  subject  matter  and  the  lengfli  of  the  load 
traced  out  will  render  brevity  indispensable.  Details  must  as  much  as  pos- 
sible be  avoided,  and  the  different  stages  of  the  argument  must  be  indicated 
rather  than  dwelt  upon.  While  taking  accurate  notice  of  the  topography  of 
our  road,  like  the  traveller  we  must  think  chiefly  of  the  end  at  which  we 
would  arrive,  and  cannot  pause  either  for  admiration  or  for  comment. 
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The  Temporal  Misiian  of  the  Holy  Ohost ;  or,  Beaton  and  Bevdation.    By 
HxNBT  Edward,  Archbishop  of  Westminster.    London :  Longman. 

OUR  Archbishop  has  ever  had  a  singular  devotion  to  Qod  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  for  this  reason  two  doctrines  are  veiy  dear  to  him,  which  were  clearly 
tanght  by  the  Fathers,  but  on  which  later  theologians  have  dwelt  with  less 
emphasis.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  since  Pentecost  all  the  justified  possess 
a  snbetantial  union  with  the  Third  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  such  as  was 
never  given  before  the  Incarnation.  The  second  is,  that  the  whole  coiporate 
action  of  the  Church  is  in  truth  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  who  gives  her 
life.  The  Ajchbishop,  e,g,,  is  not  content  with  saying  (what  is  most  true)  that 
the  Church  possesses  unintermittent  infallibility  in  her  practical  teaching ; 
rather  he  will  urge  that  '^  there  is  a  perpetual  Divine  Teacher  in  the  midst  of 
her**  (p.  72),  and  that  she  is  but  His  organized  instrument.  No  one  can  doubt, 
that  such  a  view  invests  that  whole  doctrine,  which  concerns  the  Churdi's 
office  and  attributes,  with  an  interest  and  impressiveness  far  greater  than  it 
would  otherwise  possess  ;  and  no  other  writer  has  so  thoroughly  and  con- 
sistently systematized  this  doctrinal  view  as  Archbishop  Manning. 

These  two  truths,  and  others  also,  are  included  in  that  "  temporal  mission  of 
the  Holy  Ghost''  which  is  the  author^s  present  theme.  The  Holy  Ghost  pro- 
ceeds eternally  from  Father  and  Son  ;  this  is  His  eternal  Procession :  but  ever 
since  that  great  Day  of  Pentecost,  He  has  proceeded  also  in  time  from  Father 
and  Son,  to  confer  on  us  those  multifiEtrious  blessings  purchased  by  the  Incania* 
tion ;  and  this  is  His  temporal  Mission. 

The  work  before  us  (after  a  touching  dedication  to  the  Oblates  of  Charies), 
begins  with  an  introduction  of  somewhat  miscellaneous  character,  firstly, 
it  treats  on  the  word  "  rationalism ; "  and  the  historical  origin  of  that  sense  in 
which  it  is  a  term  of  reproach,  and  in  which  the  author  will  invariably  use  it. 
"  The  normal  state  of  the  reason  is  that  of  a  disciple  illuminated,  devated, 
guided,  and  unfolded  to  strength  and  perfection,  by  the  action  of  a  Divine 
Teacher.  The  abnormal  is  that  of  a  critic  testing,  measuring,  limiting  the 
matter  of  Divine  Revelation  by  his  supposed  discernment  or  intuition.  The 
former  is  the  true  and  Divine  rationalism ;  the  latter  the  fsilse  and  human 
rationalism  "  (p.  3). 

From  this  the  author  proceeds  to  investigate  the  motives  of  fiuth 
(pp.  10-15),  and  he  explicitly  retracts  those  erroneous  tenets  which  he 
advocated  when  a  Protestant  (pp.  26-28).  It  was,  in  &ct,  his  devotion  to  the 
Holy  Ghost — his  ever  growing  perception  of  those  very  truths  conceraing 
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tliat  Divine  Pei^soii,  which  he  inculcates  in  this  volume  —  that  gradually 
emancipated  him  from  the  heresy  in  which  he  was  bom. 

The  first  chapter  is  on  the  Holy  Ghost's  relation  to  the  Church.  "  The 
Church  of  all  ages  and  of  all  times  is  immutable  in  its  knowledge,  discern- 
ment, and  enunciation  of  the  truth ;  and  that  in  virtue  of  its  indissoluble 
union  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  His  perpetual  teaching  by  its  living  voice, 
not  only  from  Council  to  Council  and  from  age  to  age,  with  an  intermittent  and 
broken  utterance,  but  always  und  at  all  times,  hy  its  continuous  enundaJtion 
of  tlie  Faith  J  as  well  as  by  its  authoritative  dogmatic  decrees"  (pp.  35-6). 
We  are  specially  glad  of  an  energetic  protest  against  that  truly  anti-Catholic 
tenet,  which  would  represent  the  Church's  infiEillibility  as  occasional  and 
intermittent.  The  author  proceeds  to  prove  his  position  from  Scripture  and 
the  Fathers ;  and  to  express  the  various  distinctions  which  exist  between 
the  Holy  Ghost's  present  office  and  that  which  was  His  before  the  Incarna- 
tion. Before  that  time,  He  came  to  all  men  in  operaiion ;  but  now  ^  He 
comes  through  the  Incarnate  Son  by  a  special  and  permanent  pretence,^  Before 
Pentecost,  Christ's  mystical  body  was  not  complete  ;  at  Pentecost  the  Holy 
Ghost  descended  to  organize  and  perfect  it.  Before  Pentecost  there  waa  no 
indissoluble  union  between  the  Holy  Ghost  and  believers ;  none  othexwise 
than  ^^  conditional  on  the  correspondence  and  fidelity  of  the  individual : "  and 
Catholics  indeed,  as  individuals,  are  still  under  the  same  law  of  probation ;  but 
His  union  with  the  Church  as  an  organized  body  is  indissoluble  and  imperish- 
able. Before  Pentecost,  He  only  wrought  invisibly  ;  but  now  visibly  through 
the  Church,  His  creation.  From  this  His  indissoluble  union  with  the  Church 
accrue  to  her  those  three  properties,  those  three  endowments,  and  those  four 
notes,  which  the  author  proceeds  to  enumerate :  whereas  all  misbeUevers  concur 
in  this  one  particular — in  regarding  the  Holy  Ghost's  union  with  the  Church 
as  dissoluble  and  accidental  No  controversalist,  we  think,  before  our  present 
author  has  brought  out  this  great  truth  at  all  so  clearly  and  forcibly ;  and  he 
adds,  in  connection  with  it,  some  momentous  remarks  on  infiallibility.  To 
appeal,  as  some  Anglicans  are  fond  of  doing,  from  a  "  disunited  Church " 
to  a  "  united  "  one,  which  is  infallible,  is  to  deny  the  office  of  God  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

The  chapter  concludes  with  an  enumeration  of  the  various  organs  of  in- 
fallible utterance  ;  of  which  we  will  here  cite  one,  because  some  Catholics 
have  ventured  to  question  it.  '^  The  definition  and  decrees  of  Pontifi,"  aaya 
the  Archbishop  (p.  81),  *^  speaking  ex  cathedrd,  as  the  head  of  the  Church  and 
to  the  whole  Church,  whether  by  Bull,  or  Apostolic  Letters,  or  Encyclical,  or 
Brief,  to  many  or  to  one  person,  imdoubtedly  emanate  from  a  divine  assistance, 
and  are  infallibleJ^ 

The  second  chapter  is  on  the  Holy  Ghost's  relation  to  human  reas(m. 
Eeason  receives  revelation  by  intellectual  apprehension ;  propagates  its  doo- 
trines  ;  defmes  them  with  ever  increasing  accuracy  and  fulness ;  defends  them 
by  argument ;  vindicates  the  truth  of  revelation  ;  and  transmits  it  from  one 
generation  to  another  by  scientific  treatment  and  tradition.  Among  other 
interesting  features  in  this  cliapter,  we  may  refer  to  the  following  }—(l.} 
Photian  barrenness  of  thought :  "  Since  S.  John  of  Damascus,  I  hardly  know 
w  hat  the  Greek  Church  has  produced,  except  a  few  meagre  Catenai  of  thft 
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FtttiMTB  upon  oertaiii  books  of  Holy  Soripture,  the  works  of  Theophylact,  a 
body  of  miierable  Erastian  canon  law,  a  few  still  more  meagre  cateoheiioal 
wmrkii  a&d  many  yirulent  and  schismatioal  attadcs  upon  the  Primaoy  of  the 
Holy  See  "  (p.  103).  (S.)  The  following  allusion  to  Sir  John  Acton's  reyolu- 
tlooaiy  tenets  :  **  To  erect  historical  and  biblical  criticism,  or  theology  founded 
on  it^  into  ascienoe  w^to^  if  to /arm  t^jni&lM  opinion  ofiheChvrth,  to  control 
the  hierarohy,  and  to  confonn  to  itself  even  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See,  ii 
to  imnfmi  th$  whole  order  of  the  divine  procedure^  (p.  115).  (3.)  Creation  of 
the  theology  by  the  Churdi :  "  the  Ghurchi  acting  judicially  and  magisterially, 
li  ihe  ereaior  ^  HuoloijicaL  ecienct^  and  controls  it  by  its  decisions,  which  are 

infiaiiUe''(i6.). 

Bat  theie  is  another  passage  on  which  we  should  dwell  at  somewhat  greater 
length :  ''  The  scholastic  method  ....  holds  to  this  day  its  ascendancy. 
And  that,  because  it  represents  the  intellectual  process  of  the  Church,  elalxN^ 
ating,  through  many  centuries,  an  exact  conception  and  expression  of  revealed 
truth.  The  idhoUuHe  method  eon  never  ceaee  to  be  truey  just  ae  logie  can  nener 
eetue  to  be  true,  because  it  is  the  intellectual  order  of  revealed  truths  in  their 
mutual  relations,  harmony  and  unity.  To  depreciate  it  is  to  show  that  we  do 
not  understand  it ''  (p.  106).  Perhaps,  at  last,  no  more  important  service  has 
been  conferred  by  the  Encyclical  and  Syllabus,  than  its  peremptory  condemna- 
tion of  certain  views  which  various  Catholics  had  unsuspiciously  imbibed,  on 
^  supposed  obsoleteness  of  scholasticism  and  its  imagined  unsuitableness 
to  our  time.  (See  Syllabus,  prop.  xiii).  Very  far  more  ipschief  was  contained 
in  these  shallow  criticisms  than  appeared  on  the  suiface ;  no  less,  in  fact,  than 
a  tendency  to  overthrow  altogether  dogmatical  study  properly  so  called,  and 
substitute  in  its  place  critical,  historical,  or  controversial 

The  third  chapter  is  on  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  We  need  hardly  say 
that  the  Archbudiop  is  of  one  mind  with  aU  thoroughly  approved  theologians, 
in  holding  that  the  Written  Word  cannot  contain  the  smallest  error  on  any 
subject,  however  widely  removed  from  religion  ;  though,  at  the  same  time, 
he  admits  that  there  is  no  divinely  given  security  against  errors  of  transcrip- 
tion. He  expresses  this  doctrine  with  great  clearness,  and  develops  it  most 
ably  in  various  particulars.  Incidentally  he  shows  with  great  force  (pp.  149, 
150)  that  Holden  did  not  really  hold  these  laxer  opinions  on  the  matter  which 
some  have  ascribed  to  him ;  but  speaks  with  severity  (p.  156)  of  the  Abb^ 
Le  Noir,  whose  tenets  are  much  laxer  than  any  which  have  been  even  ascribed 
to  Holden. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  on  the  Holy  Ghost's  relation  to  scriptural  interpreta- 
tion. In  this,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  exaggerated 
notion,  originating  at  the  Reformation,  on  the  true  office  of  Scripture,  has 
led  by  a  natural  reaction  to  that  disbelief  of  inspiration  itself,  which  is  now 
so  frightfully  prevalent  among  educated  Protestants.  This  was  just  what 
might  have  been  expected,  from  so  wildly  extravagant  a  tenet  as  the  old 
Protestant  Rule  of  Faith.  The  full  body  of  Catholic  dogma  was  taught,  not 
only  before  the  New  Testament  existed  as  a  volume,  but  before  one  sin^ 
book  of  it  was  written.  This  body  of  dogma  is  the  only  true  key  to  Scrip- 
tural interpretation  ;  any  other  theory  on  this  subject  being  manifestly  incon- 
sistent with  the  plainest  facts. 
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The  fifth  and  last  chapter  is  on  the  Holy  Ghost's  relation  to  the  Divine 
Tradition  of  the  Faith.  *'  The  real  ultimate  question  between  the  Catholic 
Church  and  all  Christian  bodies  separated  from  it,  is  not  one  of  detail,  but 
of  principle.  It  is  not  a  controversy  about  indulgences,  or  purgatory,  or 
invocations  and  the  like,  but  of  the  divine  tradition  of  dogma,  its  certainty 
and  its  purity.  The  Catholic  Church  teaches  that,  as  the  preservation  of  the 
>vorld  is  creation  produc<M],  and  a  continuous  action  of  the  same  omnipotence 
by  which  the  world  was  made,  so  the  perpetuity  of  revelation  is  sttstained 
by  the  continuous  action  of  the  same  Divine  Person  from  uhcm  it  camt. 
All  bodies  in  separation  from  the  Church  justify  their  separation  on  the 
alleged  necessity  of  reforming  the  comiptions  of  doctrine  which  had  infected 
the  Church  and  fastened  upon  the  dogma  of  faith"  (pp.  214-216).  "  The  appeal 
to  antiquity,"  for  instance,  **  is  both  a  treason  and  a  heresy.  It  is  a  treason, 
l)ecause  it  rejects  the  Divine  Voice  of  the  Church  at  this  hour,  and  a  heresy, 
because  it  denies  that  voice  to  be  Divine  "  (p.  226). 

This  chapter  (and  so  the  volume)  ends  with  what  is  in  many  respects  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  whole  work — the  distinction  between  dogmatic  theo- 
logy on  one  hand,  and  moral,  ascetic,  mystical,  on  the  other.  Protestants 
know  wonderfully  little  about  the  former,  but  they  do  not,  it  would  aeem, 
suspect  the  very  existence  of  the  latter.  Thus  they  blame  dogmatic  theology 
for  not  doing  that,  which  the  Church  never  intended  it  to  do,  but  which,  on 
the  contrary,  she  has  habitually  entrusted  to  a  distinct  science.  ^' Let  any  one 
with  the  least  claim  to  be  a  scholar  examine  the  four  families  of  mystical 
writers,  saints,  and  theologians,  which,  like  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise,  water 
the  Church  of  God  ;  namely,  the  Benedictine,  the  Dominican,  the  Franciscan, 
and  the  Jesuit ;  especially  the  last,  in  its  innumerable  works  on  the  spiritual 
exercises  of  S.  Ignatius  ;  and  if  he  be  a  competent  scholar  and  a  candid  man, 
I  am  confident  that  ho  will  acknowledge  first,  tliat  no  communion  or  body 
sei>amted  from  the  Catholic  and  Roman  Church  has  ever  produced  any  exfct- 
hition  of  the  mind  and  character  of  JesuJi,  or  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  idea 
of  Christianity,  I  will  not  say  equal  in  proportion  or  in  fulness,  but  so  much 
an  like  in  kind,  to  the  mystical  theology  wliich,  traceably  from  the  fifth  century 
to  the  nineteenth,  has  watered  the  Church  of  God.  The  words  of  the  psiilm- 
ist  may  be  tmly  said  of  this  stream  of  the  waters  of  life,  ever  full  and  over- 
flowing its  banks — ^  fluminis  impetus  laetificat  civitatem  DeL'  And  next,  he 
will  be  constrained  to  confess  that  all  this  exuberance  of  the  interior  spiritual 
life  has  diffused  itself  throughout  the  Church  under  the  direction  of  the  most 
ri/forous  and  iuflexUdc  dogmntic  theology,  which  has  hung  suspended  with  all 
its  constellations  of  truths  over  the  surface  of  this  inundation  of  spirituallife, 
like  the  firmament  over  the  sea.  Certainly  dogmatic  theology  does  not  treat 
of  the  interior  life  either  of  the  Ilead  or  the  members  of  the  Church  ;  but 
it  <^'cnerates  the  piety  and  the  prayer  which  sanctifies  the  soid  through  the 
tnith,  and  the  mystical  theology  which  directs  and  sustains  it"  (pp. 845-246). 

From  what  has  been  said,  our  readers  will  in  some  degree  have  infened  the 
great  value  of  this  volume.  It  is  a  treasure-house  of  sound  doctrine ;  and 
in  proportion  as  any  Catholic  studies  and  masters  the  great  lessons  which  it 
conveys,  he  will  obtain  a  kind  of  instinctive  discernment,  whereby  eveiy 
heretical  or  unsound  system  will  stand  confessed  to  him  in  itstnie  coIoub. 
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The  Union  Beview  for  September,  1865.    London  :  Hayes, 

THIS  number  contains  one  paper  exclusively  devoted  to  a  bitter  personal 
attack  on  ourselves  :  this  we  have  criticized  at  the  end  of  our  second 
article,  and  have  no  more  to  say  on  the  subject  But  in  two  other  places 
mention  is  made  of  the  Dublin  Beview  ;  and  both  passages  call  for  notice. 

The  first  of  these  is  an  argument  drawn  out  (pp.  568-572)  to  show  that  the 
"  definition  of  the  Council "  of  Florence,  "  which  was  pronounced  by  the 
Pope  at  the  end  '*  of  its  sessions,  tells  in  favour  of  Unionism  and  against  the 
plenitude  of  Papal  authority.  This  argument  chiefly  rests  on  a  most  singular 
version  of  one  among  the  Florentine  decrees  ;  whereby  that  decree  is  repre- 
sented as  conveying  a  doctrine,  which  most  assuredly,  so  far  from  being 
Florentine,  is  one  of  those  very  errors  which  the  Council  implicitly  con- 
demned. Our  opponent's  version  of  the  decree  runs  thus ;  and  we  follow 
his  example  in  italicising  the  words  on  which  our  argument  is  to  turn  : — 

"  Moreover  we  define  that  the  Holy  Apostolic  Chair,  and  the  Boman 
Pontiff,  is  possessed  of  the  primacy  over  all  inhabited  lands  ;  and  that  the 
R(Hnan  Pontiff  is  successor  of  blessed  Peter,  the  Coryphaeus  of  Ihe  Apostles  ; 
and  that  he  is  true  vicar  of  Christ,  and  head  of  the  whole  Church,  and  fiBither 
and  teacher  of  all  Christians  ;  and  that  to  him,  in  blessed  Peter,  was  given 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  full  power  of  teaching,  directing,  and  governing 
the  Catholic  Church,  t7t  the  xcay  ditermined  both  in  the  Acts  of  the  (Ecu- 
menical Synods  and  in  the  holy  canons.^^ 

Our  -opponent  evidently  uses  this  word  "  determined "  in  the  sense  of 
"  appointed  "  or  "  prescribed." 

Now  at  the  outset,  every  one  knows  that  the  Florentine  definition  is 
extant  both  in  Latin  and  in  Greek, 'and  that  the  ti^o  are  equally  authentic. 
But  our  opponent  quietly  ignores  the  Latin,  which  by  no  imaginable  con- 
trivance can  be  distorted  into  the  sense  which  he  desires  : — "  Quemadmodum 
in  gestis  ecumenicomm  conciliorum  et  in  siicris  canonibus  continetur  :**  t,  c, 
"as  is  contained  in  the  acts  of  ecumeniciil  councils  and  in  the  sacred  canons." 

The  Greek  runs  thus : — "  Ka9*  dv  rpoirov  koI  lu  toiq  TrpoKriKoiQ  tUv 
oUovfuviKwv  ffwo^dp  Kai  ip  toXq  Upoiq  Kavotn  diaXafipdvtrai.^  And  we  must 
maintain  that,  even  if  there  were  no  Latin  to  guide  us,  these  words  could  not 
by  possibility  be  understood  as  our  opponent  wishes.  For  three  different 
reasons  : — 

(1)  Who  ever  heard  of  the  word  "  diaXafjtPdvtrat,^^  as  signifying  "  deter- 
mined," "  appointed,"  "  prescribed  "  ?  It  signifies  of  course  "  received  "  or 
"  accepted."  Christ  has  given  to  the  Pope  plenary  power,  "  as  is  the  accepted 
doctrine  in  the  acts  of  Councils  and  in  the  holy  Canons." 

(2)  The  Pope's  prerogative,  whatever  its  extent,  was  ( i  l^inally  conferred 
on  S.  Peter ;  and  when  it  was  so  conferred,  there  had  been  neither  Ecume- 
nical Councils  nor  Sacred  Canons.  If,  therefore,  the  Council's  mind  had 
been  what  our  opponent  supposes,  it  would  have  declared  that  such  power 
was  given  "  to  be  exercised  as  may  be  determined  "  by  Councils  and  Canons  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  verb  could  not  possibly  have  been,  as  it  is,  in  the 
indicative  mood. 
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(3)  On  our  opponeiit\s  interpretation  the  decree  contmdicts  itsel£  The 
verj^  lowest  sense  which  can  be  given  to  the  words  ^^f%iU  power'*  miist  he 
"  a  power  limited  by  no  human  authority."  The  Council  thus  having  de- 
clared that  "  full "  power  was  given  by  Christ  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  could 
not  possibly  in  the  same  breath  have  added,  that  Councils  and  Canons  have 
IX  privilege  from  God  of  controlling  the  exercise  of  such  power.  Then  how 
very  strong  a  phrase  is  that  of  "  Christ's  true  vkar  "  !  We  do  not  see  how 
less  can  possibly  be  understood  by  it  than  that,  within  the  sphere  of  such 
vicariate — i.  e.,  within  the  whole  spiritual  sphere — all  the  power  which 
Christ  has  delegated  to  any  human  authority.  He  has  delegated  to  the  Pope. 
He  C4\nuot  therefore,  according  to  the  Council,  have  delegated  to  Councils 
a  power  of  controlling  the  Vo^. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  at  last,  that  even  if  the  Greek  could 
by  possibility  be  understood  as  our  opponent  wishes,  the  Latin  is  its  one 
legitimate  and  authentic  explanation  ;  and  no  violence  can  distort  the  plain 
sense  of  the  Latin. 

Indeed,  the  most  cui-sory  inspection  of  the  proceedings  at  Florence  will 
sufficiently  show,  that  the  Latin  theologians  in  no  respect  concealed  or  kept 
back  the  full  exclusive  Roman  doctrine  on  Papal  supremacy.  Or  reference 
may  be  made  to  a  verj'  accessible  and  interesting  work,  which  our  opponent 
himself  mentions  : — "  The  History  of  the  Council  of  Florence,"  written  by 
Popoff,  a  most  zealoas  anti-Papal ist,  and  translated  into  English  by  Dr. 
Nellie  (Masters,  London,  1861).    Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  this  work  : — 

"  Tlie  Cardinals,  \rith  strange  assurance  [says  Popoff]  told  them "  before 
the  Council  began,  "  that  the  (.-hurtth  of  Rome  is  the  mother,  the  Eastern 
the  daughter"  (p.  17).  And  when  the  bishops  arrived,  "the  Pope  expected  ** 
the  Patriarch  **to  bend  his  knees  before  him  and  kiss  his  shoe"  (p.  38), 
though  this  demand  the  Pope  afterwards  withdrew  (p.  39),  avowing  as  his 
i-eason  his  "  desire  for  peace."  In  the  various  discussions  on  Papal  authority 
the  Pope  declared  that  he  "  wished  to  retain  all  the  privileges  of  his  throne, 
such  as  that  of .  .  .  exacting  the  Patriarch's  fnll  svrbmisnon  to  his  will;  in 
a  word,  the  right  of  governing  the  whole  Church  "  (pp.  161,  2). 

And  how  does  the  schismatic  Popoff  himself  regard  the  Council  ?  "  On 
leaving  Constjintinople,  the  Greeks  [had]  hoped-  to  be  able  to  persuade  the 
Latins  of  thHr  secession  from  the  ancient  doctrine  of  faith.  Instead  of  this 
they  wore  now  obliged  to  avow  the  Latins  in  the  right,  and  admit  themselYes 
to  be  in  the  wrong.  .  .  .  The  Latins  accedcfl  to  nothin^j ;  the  Greeks  were 
more  or  less  obliged  to  accede  to  them  in  everj'thing.  The  Tiotorions  party 
did  not  even  try  to  soothe  the  sad  feelings  of  their  new  brethren "  (p.  167)t 
Again,  *'  The  Pope  .  .  .  ]>roposing  to  the  Emperor  to  assemble  a  Council  in 
Italy,  7''7.«?  far  from.  vUhhig  that  the  causes  of  disagreement  between  the 
Cluirolies  should  undergo  lawful  investigation  by  a  Council.  This  vxu  only 
the  vish  of  the  Greeh  ;  to  which,  as  he  says  himself ,  he  B.ccedcd  from  con^ 
ih'4ic^7mon  ^^  (p.  18")). 

Further,  the  very  definition  accepted  by  the  Greeks  was  be}'ond  all 
question  equivalent  to  the  as.seilion  Ihtit  they  had  hitherto  been  external  to 
the  Visible  Church.  They  declared  that  Christ  has  appointed  the  Pope 
*'  head  of  the  whole  Church,  and  father  and  teacher  of  all  Christiana."    They 
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declared,  therefore,  in  eflfect,  that  whoever  had  not  submitted  to  that  autho- 
rity, had  been  external  to  the  ecclesiastical  organization  which  Christ  set  up  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  had  been  (materially  at  least)  a  rebel  and  a  schismatic 

After  such  facts  as  these,  it  is  indeed  a  small  matter  that  Eugenius  IV. 
addressed  to  the  Greeks  such  words  of  courtesy  as  those  quoted  by  our 
opponent.  For  at  last,  what  was  the  ecclesiastical  society  with  which  he 
treated  ?  She  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  that  illustrious  Eastern  Church — 
the  inheritor  without  rival  of  those  august  patriarchates — which  in  earlier 
days  had  taken  so  prominent  and  so  glorious  a  part  in  the  Church's  history  ; 
she  possessed  true  sacraments  and  a  true  priesthood  ;  she  imparted  Christ's 
Body  and  Blood,  with  real  spiritual  fruit,  to  those  among  her  people  who  were 
invincibly  ignorant  of  the  Pope's  prerogatives,  and  were  otherwise  free  from 
mortal  sin  ;  she  had  preserved  orthodox  doctrine  in  almost  every  particular 
pure  and  imdefiled  ;  and  now  (as  appeared)  she  was  animated  by  an  eager  wish 
of  once  more  submitting  herself  to  "  Christ's  true  vicar."  No  language  could 
be  addressed  to  such  a  body  too  deferential,  too  aflfectionate,  so  long  as  the 
great  doctrines  of  eccl^^siastical  unity  and  Papal  supremacy  were  neither 
compromised  nor  obscured.^  That  they  were  not  compromised  or  obscured 
on  this  occasion,  would  be  evident  from  one  fact  alone  ;  viz.,  that  even  at  this 
day  no  stronger  or  more  explicit  definition  can  be  cited  of  the  latter  doctrine, 
than  this  very  Florentine  decree. 

So  much  on  Eugenius  IV.  The  other  reference  to  ourselves  which  we 
mentioned  at  starting,  is  made  by  an  unhappy  Catholic  priest,  who  writes  in 
opposition  to  the  law  of  clerical  celibacy  (pp.  574,  6).  On  this  matter  we 
will  leave  the  Holy  See  to  speak.  In  the  "  Mirari  Vos  '*  Gregory  XVI. 
thus  teaches  : — 

"  But  here  we  would  have  your  firmness  for  religion  aroused  against  that 
most  foul  attack  on  clerical  celibacy  which  we  see  to  spread  more  widely  every 
day  ;  the  most  abandoned  philosophers  of  our  age  bemg  joined  by  some  even 
of  Uu  ecclesiastical  order;  who,  forgetful  of  tlieir  person  and  office,  and 
seduced  by  the'  blandishments  of  pleasure,  have  advanced  to  that  degree  of 
license,  that  they  have  dared  in  some  places  to  address  public  and  repeated 
requests  to  their  princes  for  the  overthrow  of  that  most  holy  discipline.  But 
we  are  unwilling  to  put  forth  many  words  on  these  most  foul  endeavotirs : 
rather  we  confidently  leave  it  to  your  religious  feeling  to  contend  by  every 
means  that  a  law  of  the  greatest  momenty  against  which  the  attacks  of  impure 
m/en  are  directed  on  every  side,  shall  be  preserved,  vindicated,  and  defended 
intact,  as  the  sacred  canons  prescribe." 

Pius  IX.  teaches  the  same  doctrine,  and  has  brought  it  forward  again  in 
the  recent  Syllabus.     (See  our  July  number,  p.  148.) 

It  i^  such  priests  as  this  writer  who  bring  sliame  and  scandal  on  the 
Church  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  worst  among  the  many  disgraces  of  the  Union 
Review,  that  it  gives  currency  to  their  revolting  speculations.  The  unhappy 
man  attempts  to  defend  his  heterodox  opinion,  by  saying  that  the  law  of 
celibacy  appertains  merely  to  the  Church's  "  disciplinary  department "  (p.  676). 
Of  course  this  is  true  :  but  a  certain  doctrine  concerning  that  law  belongs  to 
her  doctrinal  "  department ;"  as  is  shown  by  the  Encyclical  above  quoted. 
All  Catholics  are  bound  to  do  what  "Presbyter  Catholicus "  refuses ;  viz., 
to  accept  with  unreserved  interior  assent  the  Church's  infallible  teadiing  on 
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the  matter.  Such  is  the  man  who  dares  to  speak  (p.  576)  of  our  "  strange 
spirit  and  unusual  theories."  Is  his  spirit  then  iwt  strange  ?  Are  his  theories 
iiot  unusual  ?  We  will  venture  to  say  that  for  one  British  Catholic  who 
accompanies  him  in  his  heterodox  course,  there  are  ten  thousand  who  heartily 
embrace  those  Ultramontane  principles  which  it  is  our  privilege  and  our  glory 
to  maintain. 

Among  the  other  contents  of  the  number,  the  best  (we  think)  is  the  article 
on  Mrs.  Seton ;  which  gives  a  very  interesting  and  (from  a  non-Catholic 
stand-point)  an  extremely  fair  account  of  a  most  pious  American  convert  to 
Catholicism.  The  worst  article  beyond  question  is  a  communicated  paper 
on  "  the  sin  of  party  spirit  in  religion  ;"  a  paper  saturated  with  the  spirit  of 
indifferentism  and  heresy.  We  have  observed  nothing  else  which  calls  for 
special  mention. 


The  Literary  Workman  ;  or,  Life  and  Leisure,    Part  8,  August,  1865. 

THE  first  part  of  The  WorJcTnan  was  published  on  the  28th  of  January 
of  the  current  year.  At  the  commencement  it  appeared  every  week  ; 
but  latterly  it  has  come  out  in  monthly  parts,  under  the  title  of  The  Literary 
Workman, 

This  magazine  has  satisfied  a  want  long  felt  by  our  Catholic  population, 
and  deserves  the  support  of  all  who  have  at  heart  tlie  education  of  the  in- 
dustrious order,  and  its  preservation  from  the  creeping  errors  of  the  day, 
which  find  their  way  with  peculiar  facility  into  the  minds  of  half-educated 
men.  Those  who  have  not  mixed  with  the  working-classes  of  the  country, 
have  little  notion  how  shrewd  they  are  in  picking  up  objections  to  scripture 
and  religion  ;  or  how  easily  the  poison  of  unbelief  will  sink  into  and  saturate 
every  crevice  of  their  minds,  almost  as  if  their  intelligences,  like  chloride 
of  lime,  were  especially  qualified  for  absorbing  and  retaining  poisonous 
elements  of  thought. 

This  facility  in  the  lower  class,  of  beuig  influenced  by  principles  destructive 
of  order  and  religion,  has  not  been  without  its  effect  on  conscientious  men  of 
all  denominations.  Men  who  have  a  morsel  of  dogmatic  faith,  or  any  one 
distinct  religious  tenet  left,  feel  that  they  have  reason  to  appreciate  the 
danger.  If  the  water  is  rushing  in  at  the  hold,  and  is  not  stopped,  it  wiU 
gradually  rise,  bursting  deck  after  deck,  till  the  whole  ship  founder  into 
the  sea.  ^'  Stop  the  leak,"  is  the  first  idea ;  for  unbelief  has  torn  away  fi&r 
too  large  a  piece  of  the  ship's  timber  to  give  the  pumps  a  chance. 

For,  first  of  all,  the  country,  by  its  abandonment  of  the  Church's  life, 
having  quenched  the  vital  spark,  must  of  necessity,  out  of  its  own  corruption, 
generate  ten  thousand  independent  forms ;  each,  because  all  feed  upon  the 
same  food,  striving  and  struggling  for  mastery  and  for  life  amongst  the  rest^ 
in  all  the  convolutions  of  inextricable  confusion.  From  the  veiy  lowest 
forms  of  organic  thought  to  the  most  complicated  systems  of  infidel  pihi- 
losophy  ;  from  the  rankness  of  open  godlessness  to  the  most  refined  essenoe 
of  subtle  misbelief ;  from  the  ragged  moimtebank  on  the  side  of  a  city  shun 
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to  the  sublime  philosopher  arguing  away  the  human  species,  or  the  personality 
of  Grod,  before  the  most  fastidious  audience  in  Uie  world ;— in  a  word, 
from  the  first  to  the  last  degree  of  human  aberration,  all  rush  before  the 
people  through  the  public  press,  each  one  in  its  peculiar  way  cut  and  fitted 
and  suited  to  the  capacity  or  vulgarity  of  that  order  of  intelligence  which  it 
was  intended  to  inform.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  the  human  mind  is  so 
corrupt,  that  of  itself  it  gravitates  to  evil ;  and  unless  a  counterpoise  be 
placed  against  its  evil  dispositions,  it  will,  almost  with  the  certainty  of  a 
natural  law,  tend  to  moral  dissolution.  Imagine,  then,  the  effects  upon  it  of 
the  public  press  of  the  present  day !  The  intelligence  is  upon  an  incline, 
and  slowly  moving  down.  The  public  press  steams  up,  and  with  an  over- 
whelming power  completely  carries  it  away  by  the  force  (1)  of  seductive 
argument  held  in  solution  ;  (2)  of  immorality  dressed  in  sensational  costume  ; 
(3)  of  the  impress  of  an  engaging  style  ;  and  (4)  by  the  simple  power  of  print. 
The  stage  has  its  power  to  affect  the  feelings  for  a  tiine  ;  evil  conversation 
and  evil  thoughts  tame  the  intelligence  and  heart ;  but  print  bears  a  certain 
moral  weight  about  it  which  the  others  cannot  vindicate  to  themselves.  It 
possesses  a  species  of  personal  influence  with  the  under-educated  class,  and 
presents  itself  to  their  minds  as  a  kind  of  oracle  of  trutL  The  very  first 
thing  a  Protestant  child  is  taught  to  reverence  is  print  The  Bible  is  the 
Word  of  God,  and  there  is  no  other  method  of  conveying  heavenly  truth. 
The  highest  approivch  to  holiness  in  tangible  form  is  the  printed  book.  The 
childish  fantasy  is  set  on  fire,  and  the  mind  is  left  tinged  with  its  effects  long 
after  the  awe  of  infancy  has  been  blotted  out.  It  may  be  that  the  impress 
of  early  years  extends  itself  unconsciously  to  every  book  or  printed  thing ; 
just  as  a  timid  man,  having  once  been  attacked  by  robbers  at  night,  never 
hears  the  leaves  rustle,  as  he  walks  home  of  an  evening,  without  feeling  a 
corresponding  action  at  hid  heart.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  fact — print  is  power. 

This  power,  as  we  have  hinted,  conscientious  men  of  aU  denominations  have 
observed.  Hence,  each  religious  sect  has  its  own  proper  organ.  Each  organ 
is  the  embodiment  of  a  certain  set  of  principles ;  and  these  principles  are 
administered  in  every  imaginable  form,  in  history,  in  drama,  in  tales,  in 
anecdote,  in  scraps  of  curious  information,  in  the  news  of  the  day,  in  articles, 
in  religious  and  moral  disquisitions,  in  puns,  in  odds  and  ends  and  fiicetifld ; 
in  fact,  in  eveiy  imaginable  variety  of  method  and  of  form.  Some  are  started  to 
oppose  infidelity ;  some  to  put  down  immorality  ;  others  to  bring  into  &shion 
a  certain  moral  code  ;  others,  again,  to  teach  a  modem  set  of  doctrines  ;  bat 
all,  whatever  their  differences  on  other  points,  concentrate  to  one  in  keeping 
down  and  hustling  into  darkness  or  into  infamy  the  Church  of  Rome  !  In- 
fidelity is  an  evil ;  immorality  is  bad  ;  the  opposite  sect  is  a  teacher  of  vain 
things  ;  but  the  worst  of  all  is  that  Church,  which  is  no  sect,  but  a  wide 
spread  power  throughout  the  earth  ;  which  men  would  ignore  if  they  only 
could,  but  cannot ;  for  it  runs  as  the  human  race  itself,  back  into  the 
past,  and  speaks,  whether  it  be  in  the  glare  of  the  nineteenth  century,  <»r 
through  the  halo  of  a  thousand  years,  with  the  same  lofty  and  constraining 
majesty,  like  a  voice  of  thunder  amid  the  babble  of  men.  They  cannot  blink 
her  presence.    The  small  birds  gather  together  and  fiutter  about  unroean- 
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ingly,  and  each,  with  its  peculiar  plaintive  cry,  pipes  it«  vague  fear  as  it  feels 
the  presence  of  a  portent. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  evil  and  its  attempted  cure  are  offspring  of  the  same 
parent.  All  are  walking  the  same  road,  the  only  difference  being  that  some 
have  got  farther  on  than  others.  Decay  has  eaten  deeper  here  than  there,  and 
in  places  one  may  almost  be  deceived  by  a  seeming  healthy  look.  But  this  is 
all  deception.  Decomposition  has  set  in,  and  complete  disorganization  is  a 
mere  matter  of  time. 

Hence,  the  Church  in  this  country  has  far  more  opposition  to  withstand 
than  any  other  systematized  belief.  It  is  into  her  that  every  worm  would 
work  its  way.  She  is  common  food  for  all.  The  infidel  press,  the  immoral 
press,  orgjins  of  all  denominations — fi'om  the  most  rampant  bigotry  to  the 
most  languishing  sentimentalism — all  have  spite  enough  to  paint  her  black, 
and  strength  enough  to  hold  her  up  in  effigy.  As  far  as  she  is  concerned, 
there  is  not  one,  **  qui  faciat  bonum,  non  est  usque  ad  immn." 

It  is,  therefore,  little  matter  for  surprise  that  we  hail  the  appearance  of 
The  Literary  Worhnan  with  peculiar  gratification.  It  carries  the  power  of 
the  press  amongst  the  people,  not  in  evil  but  in  good.  It  offers  them  whole- 
some and  palatable  food  at  a  very  moderate  price.  From  the  first  the  editor 
has  evinced  an  energy  in  the  work,  that  speaks  of  a  Christian  zeal,  and  a  ftill 
appreciation  of  the  hnporttmce  of  the  undertaking.  "  It  is  as  workmen  our- 
selves that  we  address  you,"  says  the  editor  addressing  the  reader,  "  in  your 
shops,  in  your  manufactories,  as  you  travel,  in  your  houses  after  work,  in  your 
clubs  and  reading-rooms,  we  hope  to  find  you  out  and  to  give  you  some 
intellectual  entertaimnent  which  may  be  a  relief  to  you  after  the  strain  and 
fatigues  of  the  day.  You  will  find  nothing  here  to  poison  the  minds  of 
women  and  children.  What  you  read  yourselves  you  may  leave  to  be  read  in 
your  families.  AVc  propose  to  give  you  not  only  fiction,  that  is  to  say,  stories 
of  daily  life  familiar  to  us  all,  but  details  of  trades  and  occupations ;  memoirs 
upon  objects  of  art  to  which  the  South  Kensington  Museum  has  attracted  every 
one ;  and  accounts  of  proceedings  bearing  on  our  interests  in  religion  and 
politics.  But  all  will  be  done  under  the  control  of  the  unchangeable  laws 
of  Catholic  faith  and  morals." 

To  these  we  need  add  no  more  words  of  ours,  we  feel  assured,  to  enlist  the 
interest  of  our  readers  in  this  ma;^zine.  We  may  merely  add  that  the  pro- 
gramme has  been  rigidly  observed  ;  that  each  number  has  borne  with  it  an 
increase  of  interest ;  and  that  when  such  writers  as  Dr.  Northcote,  F.  Sweeney, 
Canon  Hedley,  Mrs.  Parsons,  Miss  Bowles,  and  Oliver  Crane  contribute  to  its 
l)agos,  there  is  little  to  fear  on  the  score  of  intrinsic  merit. 


Lyra  Liturgica.    Rcflfrlion.^  m  Versi'foi^  Holy  Tkiys  and  Seasons,    London  : 
Burns.     18G5. 

THE  author  of  this  little  volmne  has  from  time  to  time  given  evidenee 
of  poetic  genius  of  no  ordinary  character,  leading  us  to  regret  that 
ho  should  have  been  so  sparing  in  its  exhibition  ;  but  he  has  also,  and  this 
in  ])rose  as  in  verse,  proved  himself  to  possess  likewise  those  peculiar  qualifi- 
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eations  which  are  essential  to  the  Christian  poet.  It  is  not  every  one,  albeit 
a  devout  Catholic,  and  gifted  with  the  talent  of  pouring  forth  the  treasures 
of  a  rich  imagination  in  melodious  numbers,  who  can  sing  of  heavenly  things 
in  strains  which  at  once  excite  devotion  and  satisfy  a  pure  Catholic  taste. 
For  although  we  detest  the  notion  of  limiting  the  expression  of  devotion  by 
rules  of  artistic  taste,  it  is  quite  another  thing,  when  we  would  excite  devotion, 
to  neglect  those  rules  of  a  higher  taste  which  may  be  said  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  simple  artistic  canons  which  genuine  Christian  charity,  as  the 
regulator  of  our  behaviour  towards  our  neighbour,  bears  to  politeness,  or  true 
Christian  heroism  to  a  chivalrous  sense  of  honour.  We  must  confess  to  a 
sense  of  uncomfortable  dissatisfaction  with  much  of  the  religious  poetry  of 
our  day,  as  well  as  with  the  poetic  language  of  many  of  our  devotional  read- 
ings. They  may  often  possess  a  beauty  of  their  own,  but  they  lack  that  first 
and  most  essential  of  beauties— appropriateness.  Appropriateness  is  one 
form  of  truth.  If  there  be  one  thing  more  than  another  characteristic  of  the 
mysteries  of  our  faith,  it  is  their  sublime  and  absorbing  unity.  As  €U)d  is 
one  in  essence,  so  the  higher  we  rise  and  the  deeper  we  plunge  into  the 
consideration  even  of  the  works  of  His  material  creation,  we  find  this  trans- 
cendent unity.  There  must,  we  conceive,  be  a  tendency  in  religious  poetry 
towards  this  simplification — this  blending  of  the  prismatic  colours  into  the  in- 
definable, simple  purity  of  the  white  light ;  or,  to  take  another  illustration  from 
the  laws  of  the  natural  world,  it  should  descend  upon  the  scale  of  the  multiple, 
only  to  rise  anon  to  that  simple  ineffable  note  which  seems  to  contain  and 
combine  within  itself  the  root  of  all  these  inferior  harmonies.  Need  we  say 
that  such  an  idea  excludes  the  merely  pretty,  the  sentimental,  and  the 
ingenious  ?  In  proportion  to  the  loftiness  of  the  subject,  such  exercises  of 
the  fancy  will  be  felt  to  be  unsuitable.  We  maj^have  a  redundancy  of 
sweetness  and  beauty.  These  adventitious  charms  and  graces  find  their 
place  where  the  subject  is  slight,  or  where  it  has,  at  least,  no  necessary  sub- 
limity of  its  own  but  such  as  is  imparted  by  the  poet's  treatment  of  his 
subject.  The  attempt  to  be  very  simple  in  such  cases  is  perhaps  almost  as 
inappropriate  as  to  be  too  ornate  when  the  theme  is  inherently  sublime. 
Of  a  mistake  of  the  fonner  character  we  think  we  have  not  a  few  instances 
in  the  pages  of  Wordsworth,  and  of  the  latter  we  make  bold  to  say,  we  see 
frequently  occurring  examples  in  some  of  the  productions  of  a  distinguished 
living  poet.  We  are  among  those  who  think  that  many  passages  of  Long- 
fellow's "  Hiawathii "  would  have  been  esteemed  simply  ludicrous  if  they  had 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a  poet  who  had  a  character  to  establish.  We 
cannot — to  take  an  instance  at  random— see  any  poetry  in  lines  like 
these — 

"  On  his  head  were  plumes  of  swan's  down, 
On  his  heels  were  tails  of  foxes, 
In  one  hand  a  fan  of  feathers. 
And  a  pipe  was  in  the  other.** 

A  little  more  elaboration  of  thought  and  fancy,  where  the  hero  is  an  imaginary 
being,  owing  all  bis  greatness  to  the  brain  that  produced  him  and  the  pen 
which  paints  him,  might  not  have  been  amiss  here.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  may,  perhaps,  be  not  only  too  much  adornment,  but  too  much  of 
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ingenious  reflection,  in  relip^ioiis  poetry.  Not  too  much  thought,  but  too 
many  thought.  Such  poetry,  being  designed  as  an  aid  to  contemplatiou 
ought  to  partake,  in  its  degree,  of  the  simplicity  of  the  contemplatiye  act. 
This  may  be  one  reason  why  it  is  easier  to  be  poetic  in  the  realm  of  nature 
and  of  the  natural  feelings,  than  where  the  theme  is  the  supernatural  and  the 
divine.  Nature  is  parabolic,  suggestive,  and,  as  such,  eminently  poetical ; 
but  God,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  is  Poetry  itself,  as  He  is  essentially 
all  Beauty.  The  Incarnate  Word  is  His  Image  ;  and  the  Church,  the  Bride 
of  the  Lamb,  does  but  copy  and  reflect  her  LorcL  Down  to  the  very  skirts 
of  her  gannent,  to  which  the  ritual  and  ceremonial  which  encompasses  her 
may  be  likened,  everything  is  but  the  manifestation  of  His  beauty  and  love, 
who  is  the  great  Archtype  and  Pattern  of  all ;  and  it  is  by  this  reproduction 
of  Himself  that  her  love  and  worship  are  expressed.  It  follows  that  religious 
poetry  ought  to  be  rather  a  mirror,  in  which  all  these  beauties  are  imaged  as 
they  are — a  vehicle,  in  which  they  may  be  conveyed  afresh  to  the  memory 
with  the  charm  imparted  by  the  music  of  verse — than  a  play  of  the  imagi- 
nation, or  a  graceful  exercise  of  the  intellect  on  religious  subjects. 

We  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  >vith  any  manual  of  devotional  poetry 
more  thoroughly  free  from  the  faults  to  which  we  have  alluded,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  aboimds  in  beauties  of  no  ordimuy  character.  Without  ever 
sinking  below  the  i>oetic  level,  the  writer  knows  how  to  preserve  a  chaste 
simplicity  both  of  thought  and  diction  ;  a  rarity  nowadays,  except  where  the 
desire  to  aim  at  the  simple  has  led  to  an  exaggerated  reaction,  sure  to 
result  in  baldness  or  aft'ectation.  Some  lines  have  recalled  instinctively  to 
our  memory  the  savour,  as  it  were,  of  passages  in  Chaucer,  where  the  poet 
is  in  his  better  mood,  and  speaks  under  the  influence  of  the  devotional  spirit 
of  mediaeval  times,  when  religion  wtis  too  intimately  bound  up  with  all  the 
natural,  endearing  human  charities,  for  men  to  sing  of  it  in  artificial  strains- 
We  may  notice,  for  example,  the  following  stanzas  in  "  Reflections  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Purification  of  Our  Lady  : " — 

"  For  years  and  years,  prone  on  the  Temple  floor. 

Blest  Anna  spent  her  widowhood  of  hope  ; 
Unus'd,  albeit  expert  in  holy  lore. 

To  scan  too  close  her  meditation*s  scope  ; 
Content  to  woo  in  faith  the  Star  of  Day, 

And  of  its  shining  leave  to  God  the  time  and  way. 

With  ceaseless  zeal  she  plied  her  daily  task. 

Fearing  by  sin  to  spoil,  or  sloth  to  miss, 
Tlie  boon  sh6  dar^d  to  hope,  yet  dar'd  not  ask — 

Some  word  of  comfort,  or  some  sight  of  bliss  ; 
And  God  did  of  His  grace  her  suit  accord, 
So  long  she  watch'd  and  wak'd,  so  lovingly  adored." 

We  give  this  as  the  fii-st  example  that  occurs  to  us,  not  as  more  remarkable 
than  many  others.  Another  merit  we  observe,  closely  connected  with  what 
wc  have  just  noticed,  is,  that  Scripture  is  more  largely  drawn  upon  than  the 
unfettered  imagination,  and,  chiefly,  Scripture  as  imbedded  in,  and.  inter- 
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woven  with,  the  Church's  ritual  There  could  not,  indeed,  be  a  better  guide 
in  meditation  on  Divine  Mysteries  than  the  Church  herself,  who  has  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit.  We  have  only  to  refer  to  her  beautiful  Antiphons, 
Introits,  Graduals,  so  delicately  adjusted  to  the  different  festivals  and  seasons 
to  which  they  belong,  in  illustration  of  a  truth  which  scarcely  needs  proof. 
As  an  instance  of  the  writer's  way  of  following  her  guidance  in  the  recurring 
solemnities  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  we  may  mention  the  beautiful  medita- 
tion, or  rather  meditations,  on  Holy  Saturday,  from  the  "  Lumen  Christi,"  the 
first  dawning  of  the  day  upon  the  night  of  sorrow  in  which  the  Church  has 
been  plunged,  sung  three  times  by  the  deacon  after  the  Benediction  of  the 
Fire,  to  the  all  but  full  sunlight  of  joy  when  the  bells  ring  out  the  Gloria,  and 
her  lips  are  ready  to  burst  forth  into  the  Alleluias  of  the  Easter  Mom. 

We  hardly  like  to  specify  where  there  is  so  much  to  admire,  but  as 
specimens  of  two  different  styles,  each  of  appropriate  beauty,  we  would 
instance  "New  Year's  Eve,"  where  the  metre  moves  with  a  hiurying  swift- 
ness, which  images  well  the  rapid  course  with  which  the  old  year  is  nmning 
out ;  and  the  "  Feast  of  St.  Joseph,"  singularly  beautiful  also,  where  the 
rhythm  of  the  lines  has  a  calm  meditative  repose,  which  harmonizes  excellently 
with  the  character  of  that  patriarch  of  the  Hidden  Life,  that  "  dearest  of 
saints,"  because  nearest  to  Jesus : — 

"  Who  took  Him  when  an  infant  in  his  arms. 
And  fondled  Him  as  doting  parents  use  ; 
And  talked  to  Mary  of  His  winning  charms. 
And  on  His  grand  perfections  joyed  to  muse." 

But  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  quote  or  specify  any  further.  We 
have  said  enough,  we  hope,  to  induce  such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  already 
given  themselves  that  satisfaction,  to  see  and  judge  for  themselves. 


Les  Midiateurs  et  Us  Moyens  de  la  Magie,  les  Hallucinations  et  les  Savants^ 
le  Fantome  Humain  et  le  Principe  Vital.  Par  le  Chevalier  Gougenot  des 
MoussEAUx.     Paris :  Plon.     1863. 

THE  Chevalier  des  Mousseaux  has  been  for  some  years  a  patient  and 
scientific  investigator  of  the  phenomena  of  spiritism,  which  have 
come  so  inopportunely  to  present  an  insoluble  problem  to  our  nineteenth- 
century  philosophers,  at  the  very  time  when  they  flattered  themselves  that 
the  supernatural  had  been  expunged  from  creation,  or  well  fenced  out  from 
this  visible  order  of  things,  by  the  triumphant  discoveries  of  modem  science. 
M.  des  Mousseaux  is  a  good  Catholic  ;  it  is  needless,  therefore,  to  observe 
that  he  has  not  entered  on  his  researches  from  a  spirit  of  unhallowed 
curiosity,  but  in  order  to  serve  the  interests  of  religion,  and  with  the  due 
authorization  of  liis  spiritual  advisers.  It  is  well  that  there  should  be  men 
of  judgment,  education,  talent,  and  known  attachment  to  the  faith,  able  to 
venture  on  the  delicate  task  to  which  he  and  his  friend  M.  de  Mirville  have 
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devoted  so  much  time  and  attention  ; — ^men  who,  as  Catholics,  have  the  due 
to  explain  the  enigma  which  is  so  sorely  bewildering  the  Protestant  world, 
learned  and  unlearned  alike,  and  are  competent  to  lay  the  result  of  their 
observations  before  the  public. 

The  disbelief  with  which  all  alleged  instances  of  the  preternatural — 
especially  of  Satanic  agency — are  regarded  by  the  semi-infidel  mind  of  the 
day,  has,  perhaps,  in  a  measure  reacted  on  not  a  few  of  ourselves,  disposing 
us  to  be  practically  incredulous  of  any  visible  intervention  of  the  evil  spirit 
in  this  modern  world  of  ours.  On  the  other  hand,  the  possession  of  the  true 
faith,  with  its  resultant  tranquillity  of  mind,  has  undoubtedly  had  its  share 
in  producing  a  certain  indifierence  amongst  Catholics  on  the  subject  of  spirit- 
ism, which  is  not  to  them  fraught  with  the  perplexity  which  naturally  besets 
it  in  the  case  of  Protestants.  But  this  indifference  would  no  longer  be  justi- 
fiable in  the  face  of  the  portentous  phenomena  which  surround  us,  and  which 
compel  the  attention  of  every  reflectuig  mind. 

In  Fr.mce  more  interest  haa  been  awakened  on  the  subject,  owing  in  a 
degree  to  the  more  systematic  proportions  into  which  spiritism  has  developed, 
and  to  the  bold  and  public  position  assumed  by  its  disciples.  There  is  already, 
amongst  our  neighbours,  a  whole  body  of  literature  which  owes  its  existence 
to  the  rise  of  this  new  error,  or,  rather,  of  this  old  error  in  a  new  form. 
The  present  work  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  a  previous  publica- 
tion, "  La  Magic  au  19eme  Si^cle,"  to  which  reference  was  made  in  a  former 
number  of  this  Review.  That  work  was  directed,  as  its  title  imports,  to 
proving  the  identity  of  both  spiritism  and  magnetism  (for  the  latter,  in  its 
higher  manifestiitions,  blends  too  closely  with  the  former  to  admit  of 
separation)  with  magic  and  sorcery.  In  the  present  work,  M.  des  Mousseaux 
takes  up  the  subject  where  he  left  it,  and  necessarily  goes  over  some  old 
ground. 

It  is  nothing  less  than  a  new  religion  which  is  establishing  itself  under  our 
eyes  ;  or,  like  all  false  religions,  it  has  already  split  into  sects  with  their 
respective  leaders — to  wit,  Du  Potet,  Regazzoni,  Eliphas  L^vi,  R^cat,  Allan 
Kardec,  and  others.  Some  of  these  are  transcendental  magnetists ;  others 
pure  spiritists.  *  The  difference  between  the  two  may  be  broadly  stated  to 
consist  in  the  admission  or  non-admission  of  the  intervention  of  intelligent 
beings  in  the  i)henomena  exhibited.  The  spiritists,  as  is  well  known,  believe 
that  tlioy  hold  intercourse  with  the  souls  of  the  departed ;  the  transcendental 
magnetists  that  they  deal  with  a  kind  of  subtle,  universal  fluid,  inter- 
penetmting  and  emanating  from  all  things  upon  which  the  soul  of  man  acts, 
and  is  in  its  turn  acted  upon  —  a  kind  of  "  mundane  force,"  an  an(ma 
mnnflij  as  it  were  ;  and  although  the  magnetists  deny  personal  inteUigenoe  to 
the  tremendous  power  with  which  they  are  familiar,  and  which  they  command 
at  pleasure,  yet  they  describe  it  in  terms,  to  our  ordinary  commonHseiiBe 
noti<^ns,  quite  irreconcileable  with  such  a  denial.  Du  Potet  himself,  for 
iiistanco,  candidly  admits  in  confidence  to  his  friends,  that  he  uses  evocations, 
that  lie  acts,  in  short,  aa  cnnscious  of  dealing  with  ipUI,  and  not  with  a  blind 
force.  Nay,  he  and  his  compeers  are  ready  to  confess  that  magic  and 
magnet  ism  are  identical ;  only,  be  it  noted,  with  them  nmgic  is  magnetiBm, 
rather  than  magnetism  magic.     Begging  the  question  that  the  marvels  th«y 
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witness  and  produce  are  explicable  by  natural  causes,  they  apply  this 
argument  to  all  the  recorded  facts  referred  to  supernatural  agency. 

The  pontifGs  or  priests  of  this  new  religion  are  now  commonly  known  to 
the  world  as  mediums.  Through  them,  a  systematic  intercourse  with  the  in- 
visible world  is  carried  on,  knowingly  or  unknowingly — a  privilege,  however, 
which  they  share  with  articles  of  furniture  and  with  the  binite  creation.* 
This  faculty  in  individuals  is  natural  or  acquired ;  while  in  others  there  seems 
a  simple  predisposition  to  the  perception  of  spiritual  beings,  for  which 
various  natural  causes  may  be,  and  have  been,  assigned.  M.  des  Mousseaux 
considers  this  natural  element  to  be  perfectly  admissible.f  Whatever  cause, 
political  or  moral,  tends  to  develop  the  nervous  dispositions  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  to  depress  the  sanguine  jwrtion  of  the  system,  produces  magnetic 
sensibility,  the  empire  of  free  will  is  thereby  weakened— that  power  by 
which  we  have  possession  of  ourselves — ^and  we  are  given  over  disarmed  to 
the  assaults  of  invisible  agents.  Such  a  state,  like  other  diseased  conditions, 
may  be  inherited.  In  the  ancient  world,  bad  social  and  religious  institu- 
tions must  have  combined  with  personal  moral  degradation  to  produce  those 
physical  and  moral  constitutions  which  are  predisposed  to  demoniac  possession 
so  fearfully  common  in  pagan  times.  M.  des  Mousseaux  draws  attention  to 
the  Scripture  expression,  spiritus  infirmitaiis,  in  connection  with  the  recog- 
nised fact  that  lucid  sonmambulists  are  habitually  physically  in  a  diseased 
condition,  and  that  immorality  has  been  classed  by  experience  amongst  the 
predispositions  to  the  clairvoyant  state. 

Our  author,  after  describing  the  modem  medium,  introduces  us  to  his 
counterpart  in  pagan  land8,t  and  then  carries  us  back  to  antiquity,  in. order 


*  See  "La  Magie  au  19^me  Si^cle,"  p.  310,  for  an  account  of  M.  Tr^ten's 
magnetised  birds.  Compare,  also,  Tertullian,  in  his  "  Apologia,"  23,  where 
he  alludes  to  divination  practised  by  means  of  goaJts  and  of  Uwles. 

t  The  author  inserts,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  a  letter  of  much 
interest  from  a  learned  religious.  He  is  of  opinion  that  there  will  always  be 
an  important  deficiency  in  all  treatises,  whether  of  divine  or  diabolical 
mysticism,  in  which  a  clear  distinction  is  not  drawn  between  the  subjective 
and  the  objective  phenomena,  which  practically  are  closely  associated.  The 
objective  and  subjective  impressions  of  an  individual  may  be  respectively 
compared  to  the  direct  sight  of  anything  and  its  reflection  in  a  mirror,  the 
nervous  system  being  here  considered  as  the  reflector.  We  may  here  under- 
stand how  the  two  classes  of  impressions  may  become  mingled  and  confounded. 
The  same  distinction  throws  a  light  upon  the  share  which  nature  may  have 
ill  ordinary  magnetism.  The  disposition  may  be  natural.  Grorres  had  a 
glimpse  of  this  distinction  ;  but,  owing  to  his  mania  for  explaining  every- 
thing, he  has  generally  rather  increased  than  removed  perplexity.  There  can 
be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  treat  divine  or  diabolical  mysticism  as  rational 
or  physical  sciences  can  be  treated.  We  need  the  directing  compass  of  the 
(^urch,    Gorres,  with  the  best  intentions,  has  often  lost  signt  of  this  truth. 

X  Table-turning  is  a  common  amusement,  and  sometimes  a  more  serious 
occupation,  in  China ;  but,  with  the  curious  inversion  to  be  observed  in  the 
customs  of  the  Celestial  Empire — a  peculiarity,  it  would  seem,  honoured  by 
the  spirits — articles  of  furniture  commonly  turn  with  their  feet  in  the  air. 
"There  is  not  a  Chinaman,"  says  Dr.  MacOowan,  from  whom  M.  des 
Mousseaux  quotes,  "who  does  not  fully  believe  that  the  motion  is  effected  by 
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to  point  out  this  personage  to  us  in  his  old  classic  garb.  He  proves  that  the 
worship  of  a  plurality  of  gods  is  identical  with  magic,  which  is  in  fact  nothing 
less  than  a  turning  from  the  true  Grod  to  adore  demons.  The  ancient  pagans, 
it  is  true,  drew  a  distinction  between  the  white  and  the  black  arts,  the  wor- 
ship of  gods  and  the  worship  of  devils  ;  but  no  such  distinction  actually 
existed ;  the  gods  of  the  heathen  were  all  demons.  It  has  been  too  much 
the  custom  to  regard  all  the  prodigies  of  heathen  times  as  so  many  frauds 
and  feats  of  jugglery.  Nothing,  however,  is  better  attested  by  historical 
evidence  than  the  production  of  a  number  of  marvellous  portents  by  the 
adoption  of  certain  processes  or  formula?.  Not  only  did  myriads  of  men  in 
all  ages  put  implicit  credence  in  the  reality  of  these  effects,  amongst  whom 
we  must  reckon  men  fully  qualified  to  judge  of  evidence,  such  as  Plato, 
Phitarch,  Tacitus,  &c. ;  but  the  early  Christians  themselves  never  deny  the 
existence  of  heathen  miracles.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  do  not  speak  of 
them  generally  as  impostures  in  our  common  sense  of  the  word,  but  refer 
them  to  the  father  of  lies,  alleging,  nay,  confidently  boasting  of,  the 
superiority  of  that  power  imparted  by  baptism  to  the  Christian.  They  con- 
founded the  heathen  in  the  same  manner  that  Moses  confounded  the 
magicians  of  Egj'pt. 

M.  des  Mousseaux  traces  the  close  connection  always  subsisting  between 
magic  and  the  curative  art ;  the  reader  will  at  once  recal  in  modem  times 
the  "  medicine  man  "  of  the  North  American  Indians.  In  ancient  times  we 
meet  with  all  the  processes  and  phenomena  of  modem  mesmerism ;  the 
mngnctic  passes  producing  somnambulism,  with  its  various  phases  of  clair- 
voyance and  eastaay ;  the  entranced  person  prescribing  for  maladies  when 
in  that  state.  Religion,  magnetic  magic,  and  medicine,  were  one  science  in 
the  hands  of  its  sacerdotal  practitioners.  It  was  a  science  received  by  the 
Latins  from  the  Greeks,  and  by  the  Greeks  from  Egypt  and  Chaldea,  where 
the  tradition  had  been  preserved  by  the  sons  of  Cham,  himself,  it  is  said,  the 
transmitter  to  the  new  world  of  the  secret  of  those  black  arts  which  Cain's 
descendants  had  practised  in  antediluvian  times.  M.  des  Mousseaux  refers 
to  varioiLs  passages  of  Holy  Scripture  in  which  the  divining  sleep  and  inter- 
rogation of  the  dead  is  denounced  (see,  for  instance,  Deut.  xviiL  11,  and 
again,  Isaias  Ixv.  2 — 4).  The  history  of  all  times  exhibits  to  us  the  idolatrous 
pontiff  i\H  the  principal  agent  in  the  production  of  pretematund  phenomena ; 
but,  above  all,  in  tlic  character  of  curative  and  divining  medium.  Besides 
the  magnetic  pa.^sc.s  producing  the  divining  sleep,  the  imposition  of  hands 
working  cures,  the  divining-rod  with  its  marvellous  powers,  we  meet  with  all 
the  otlier  means  now  oinj)loycd  in  our  own  day  with  like  and  analogous 
results,  l)ut  of  which  tlie  true  autlior  is  denied  or  ignored.  The  parallelism 
between  all  these  processes  and  tlie  arbitrary  (so  to  say)  sacramental  signs  of 
the  demoniacal  art  with  those  Sisnctified  and  consecrated  by  God  in  His  trae 
Church  is  very  striking,  and  h  well  tlrawn  out.     Satan  has  his  religion  and 


supernatural  agency.''  A  "  fommla  of  enehantment''  is  used  by  the  medium 
]>revi(ms  to  coinnienciu'i  operations.  The  (Toverinnent,  with  singular  wisdom, 
eonnnonly  discourages  these  practices,  wliich  experience  has  proved  to  have 
led  to  verv  «vil  rc>:ults. 
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worship,  the  counterfeit  and  caricature  of  the  divine.  The  medium  even  has 
his  holy  counterpart  in  those  occasional  ministers  of  God's  healing  mercy 
whom  He  has  from  time  to  time  invested  with  powers  above  nature.  Few  of 
our  readers  are'^  perhaps  aware  that  there  is  a  permanent  example  of  this  sort 
in  the  cures  operated  by  S.  Hubert's  intercession  on  cases  of  the  most 
incurable  of  maladies — for  instance,  cancer,  insanity,  but  especially  of 
hydrophobia.  The  priest  of  the  church  of  S.  Hubert,  in  the  province  of 
Luxembourg,  in  Belgium,  has  been  the  permanent  "  mediator "  (wo  will  not 
use  the  desecrated  appellation  of  medium)  for  many  centuries  of  these  won- 
derful cures,  and  S.  Hubert's  shrine  is  still  visited  from  all  parts  of  Europe.* 

Catholic  miracles  taking  place  in  Catholic  churches,  Protestants,  of  course, 
can  without  difficulty  ignore  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  for  them  to  remain  in 
ignorance  of  the  extraordinary  phenomena  occurring  in  the  very  drawing- 
rooms  of  their  familiar  friends,  or  by  their  own  firesides.  As  facts,  accord- 
ingly, these  portents  are  accepted  by  thousands  ;  as  might  be  expected,  the 
men  of  science  are  the  last  to  give  in.  Amongst  these,  medical  men,  accus- 
tomed to  grapple  with  material  causes,  are  the  stoutest  in  their  obstinacy. 
Bather  than  admit  the  intervention  of  any  spiritual  agency,  we  find  them 
having  recourse  to  the  most  preposterous  hypotheses.  M.  des  Mousseaux  has 
exposed  the  untenableness  of  the  various  theories  adopted  by  medical  and  other 
scientific  men  in  his  former  work.  He  again  alludes  to  them,  especially  in 
that  portion  which  treats  of  hallucination,  and  disposes  of  the  absurd  propo- 
sitions of  the  learned  Dr.  Calmeil,  the  physician  of  the  lunatic  asylum  of 
Charenton,  respecting  collective  delusions.  Such  explanations  are  clearly 
inadmissible  where  the  phenomena  giving  rise  to  the  so-called  delusion  are 
altogether  unexpected,  and  are  perceived  by  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
simultaneously. 

The  most  novel  jwrtion  of  M.  des  Mousseaux's  work,  and  to  us  the  most 
interesting,  is  that  which  refers  to  the  human  phantom  and  the  vital  prin- 
ciple. The  author  traces  in  the  old  hejithen  world  the  belief  in  the  spectre 
or  shadow,  which  was  neither  body  nor  soul,  but  bore  the  resemblance  of  the 
body,  seldom  becoming  visible  till  after  death,  and  when  the  corpse  had  not 
received  the  honours  of  sepulture.  As  soon  as  the  body  was  consimied,  the 
pure  spirit  ascended  to  heaven,  while  the  spectre  descended  to  the  shades 
below. 

"  Et  nunc  magna  mei  sub  terras  ibit  inmgo." — JSyieid,  iv.  654. 

We  have  here  the  fetch  and  ghost  of  popular  belief,  and  the  spirits  who 
hold  converse  with  our  modem  magicians,  only  that  we  do  not  find  amongst 
the  spiritists  any  recognition  of  a  superior  soul  which  has  passed  into  its 
celestial  abode.     We  find  them,  however,  yielding  the  most  unquestioning 


*  It  appears  from  an  ancient  document  that,  so  early  as  the  year  1055,  the 
practice  of  recurring  to  S.  Hubert's  intercession  in  cases  of  hydrophobia  was 
abready  ancient.  See  "  La  Vie  de  S.  Hubert,"  par  I'Abb^  Bertrand,  ancien 
vicaire  de  S.  Hubert.  Paris  :  Lethielleux.  •  This  little  work  has  received  the 
approbation  of  the  Bishop  of  Namur. 
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credence  to  the  account  given  of  themselves  by  these  shadowy  beings.  Yet 
modems  might  have  learned  some  mistrust  from  the  ancients  themselves. 
Homer  appears  to  have  been  quite  alive  to  the  possibility  of  deceit,  for  he 
makes  Tolemachiis  toll  the  shade  of  Ulysses  that  he  is  not  his  father,  but  a 
demon,  a  spirit  Avho  flatters  and  deludes  him  (Odyssey,  xxL  194).  In 
China  there  exists  .a  similar  belief  in  a  spiritual  or  superior  soul,  called  the 
ling,  and  an  inferior  or  spectral,  known  as  the  houcn.  This  houen  is  regarded 
with  extreme  horror,  as  it  haunts  the  neighbourhood  of  its  former  body,  of 
which  it  is  the  'image  in  a  fluidic  stjite  ;  and  its  intense  longing  after  its  old 
material  dwelling  renders  it  miserable  and  mischievous.  Hence,  every  device 
is  employed  by  the  Chinese  either  to  appease  or  rid  themselves  of  this 
their  departed  friend's  malevolent  himianity. 

M.  des  Mousseaux  considers  the  doctrine  of  the  Montpclier  school  of  the 
duodynamlsts,  as  they  are  called,  to  have  a  close  affinity  with  all  these 
errors.  Although  it^  upholdci's  would  disclaim  any  such  inference,  this 
hypothesis  of  a  princix^le  performing  all  the  functions  of  an  animal  soul,  while 
it  leaves  to  the  reasonable  and  intellectual  soul  only  the  office  of  thouj^t,  is 
nothing  less  tlian  to  revive  an  old  superstition,  and  virtually  to  attribute  a 
kind  of  duality  of  souls  to  man,  a  doctrine  which  the  Clmrch  has  condemned. 
M.  des  Mousseaux  believe^},  as  being  a  Catholic,  that  there  is  in  many  one 
only  soul,  which  infonns  the  body,  vivifying  it  by  its  union  therewith.  One 
soul  and  one  body,  this  is  the  complete  man,  according  to  the  Church,  which 
knows  nothing  of  luminoas  spectral  bodies,  human  phantoms,  or  animal 
souls.  There  are  some  interestuig  remarks,  in  conclusion,  on  tiio  germ  of  the 
resurrection  body. 

It  is  to  T)e  regretted  that  M.  des  Mousseaux's  style  should  not  be  diarac- 
terised  by  more  sobriety,  clearness,  and  method.  He  shares  this  fault  with 
many  good  though  not  the  best  of  modem  French  writers. 


EiKjJiah  JUramonlanism.    Two  Papers  in  Frasci^s  Magazine  iot  Jvaie  snd 
Jul  v. 

1^11  K  architooture  of  the  Ultramontane  opinions,  or  in  other  words  (as  we 
think)  of  those  opinions  Avhich  alone  can  be  called  genuinely  Catholic, 
is  very  gcnorjjjly  recognized  by  those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  gnusp 
thom  to  be  this.  They  ai-e  founded  on  a  certain  generasity  of  fiiith,  which 
refuses  to  stop  shoit  with  dogmatic  definitions,  but  frankly  goes  on  to  accept 
whaler <'r  is  of  the  spirit  of  the  Teaching  Church.  They  are  reducible  to 
tUnx'  IiwkIs  :  the  realization  of  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  kingdom,  not 
iji  the  abstract  merely,  but  in  the  concrete,  over  the  temporal;  of  the 
es-<entially  papal  constitution  of  the  Church  ;  and  of  the  necessity  of  £uth 
for  salvation.  And  they  are  uniformly  conjoined  in  those  who  hold  them 
with  a  reverence  for  that  See  which  is  by  pre-eminence  called  Holy ;  a  rever- 
ence which  makes  them  very  ready  to  cUng  to  its  decisions,  to  bow  to  its 
opinions,  and  to  accept  the  customs  and  practices  which  it  sanctions.  Bat» 
nevertheless,  a  scientific  appreciation  of  the  theological,  political^  and 
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aspects  of  Ultramontanism,  of  the  theology  "which  it  supposes,  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State  which  are  its  ideal,  and  its. action  on  a  society 
which  should  be  unreservedly  submitted  to  it,  is  still  to  a  very  great  extent 
a  desideratum.  It  would  in  any  case  be  almost  impossible,  that  such  an 
appreciation  shoidd  in  the  first  instance  come  from  an  opponent ;  and  at 
present  the  Protestant  hatred  and  the  Liberal  hatred  of  the  Catholic 
Church  are  centred  and  concentrated  on  Catholicism  in  action,  as  it  appears 
in  Ultramontanism,  its  one  legitimate  development.  And  for  thb  reason  there 
is  perhaps  no  set  of  principles  at  present  really  acting  on  the  world,  which 
has  been  so  much  misrepresented,  and  by  Englishmen  so  little  understood, 
and  which  has  in  consequence  necessarily  assumed  so  much  of  a  polemical 
attitude,  as  the  Ultramontane.  If,  indeed,  there  be  one  class  of  men  less 
likely  than  another  to  enter  into  and  understand  them,  it  is  that  class  of 
Latitudinarians  who  now  form  so  large  a  part  of  English  society. 

The  essayist  in  Fraser  has  produced  two  sharp,  confident,  superficial,  and 
occasionally  scurrilous  articles,  which  have  made  some  stir  in  the  world.  But 
his  title  is  a  misnomer.  He  does  not  even  attempt  to  show  how  &r  and  in 
what  manner  Ultramontanism  difiers  from  other  so-called  Catholic  schools 
of  thought ;  or  to  examine  the  relation  borne  by  the  Ultramontane  opinions 
to  the  defined  theology  of  the  Church,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  corre- 
lated with  each  other ;  but  mixes  together  odd  and  erratic  remarks  on 
doctrines  which  are  de  fide — e.  gr.,  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  and 
the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible* — and  which  are  there- 
fore held  by  all  Catholics  alike, — ciiticisms  on  the  volume  of  Catholic 
Essays  which  apparently  prompted  him  to  write, — and  a  hash-up  of 
the  common  Latitudinarian  views  about  Christianity.  The  complexion  of 
his  the<dogy  is  Latitudinarian  or  Rationalistic  ;  and  the  extent  and  depth  of 
his  theological  knowledge  is  about  what  might  have  been  expected  in  a 
Protestant  and  a  man  of  the  world,  who  had  not  especially  studied  the 
subject  He  can  make  a  good  controversial  point ;  but  he  has  no  power  of 
really  grasping  and  appreciating  the  position  of  those  to  whom  he  opposes 
himself.  This,  indeed,  our  readers  may  see  by  referring,  cg.y  to  that  part  of 
his  article  in  the  July  number,  where  he  treats  of  the  advantages  possessed 
by  Catholics  in  ascertaining  the  canon  of  Scripture.  His  two  papers  are  an 
attack  rather  than  a  judgment ;  and  his  arguments,  while  they  possess  a 
certain  feminine  sharpness,  generally  miss  the  real  gist  of  the  matter. 

As  it  would  be  impossible  here  to  comment  on  the  whole  of  what  this 
writer  has  run  over,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving  a  few  examples 
of  his  facts  and  of  his  criticisms.  Of  the  reliance  to  be  placed  on  his  histo- 
rical statements,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  feu^t  that  he  summarizes 
the  history  of  the  Popes,  from  Innocent  the  Third  to  the  Reformation,  by 
saying  that  they  were  "  monstrously  wicked."  He  steadily  ignores  the  inti- 
mate mixture  of  political  and  religious  momenta  in  the  French  and  Flemish 

*  His  remarks  on  the  position  toward  physical  science  assumed  by  Ca- 
tholics in  defending  the  Scriptural  Recora  are  exceedingly  unjust ;  their 
position  is  simply  that  of  all  who  defend  the  inspiration  And  authenticity  of 
the  sacred  writings. 
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religious  wars,  and  the  well  known  considerations  which,  even  to  a  Pro- 
testant, make  Protestant  so  much  more  repulsive  than  Catholic  "  persecu- 
tion." He  takes  no  note  whatever  of  those  abominable  tenets  and  practices 
of  the  Albigenses,  which  drew  on  them  a  punishment  of  more  than  ordinary 
severity.  He  confoimds  the  Roman  Inquisition  with  the  provincial  tribunals ; 
and  in  the  teeth  of  all  historical  evidence,  Liys  at  the  door  of  the  Vatican  the 
excesses  of  Spain  and  of  Thoulouse.  Balmez  has  said  that  the  Roman 
Inquisition  never  shed  the  unbeliever's  blood.  Catholic  writers  have  brought 
forward  one  or  two  cases  showing  that  on  this  point  Balmez  was  not  quite 
accurate.  Our  author,  however,  stultifies  the  whole  affair,  by  referring  what 
Balmez  had  said  of  the  Roman  Inquisition  to  the  Spanish,  Flemidi,  and 
Proven(^al  courts.  Galileo,  he  says,  was  perhaps  tortured.  The  Eastern 
Church  was  never  subject  to  the  Western.  The  drama  was,  even  in  its  most 
innocent  forms,  proscribed  by  the  Church.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
demned only  par  accident,  because  of  the  evils  which  were  mixed  up  with 
it.*  One  of  his  most  curious  assertions  is,  that  S.  Augustine's  celebrated 
interpretation  of  the  beginning  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  "  only  proves  that 
double  dealing  in  controversy  is  not  a  new  invention."  But  the  force  of 
r  ^representation  really  can  no  farther  go,  than  when  he  asserts  that  the 
controversies,  active  or  dormant,  among  the  Reman  Catholics,  are  just  as 
f-eep  and  as  numerous  as  those  among  the  Protestants.  Considering  that 
the  "Protestants"  are  at  present  disputing  among  themselves  on  (among 
other  things)  the  dogmatic  principle  ;  the  moral  character  of  God ;  the  admis- 
sibility of  mysteries  in  religion  ;  the  inspiration  and  authenticity  of  Holy 
Scripture  ;  the  existence  of  supernatural  grace  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity; 
the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  ;  the  sequela  of  the  Incarnation  (if  to  say  so  be  not 
to  pay  them  too  great  a  compliment) ;  and,  in  addition,  on  nearly  all  the  points 
controverted  with  the  Catholic  Church ;  this  is  one  of  the  most  utterly 
shameless  assertions  that  we  remember  ever  to  have  met. 

On  his  criticisms  we  have  already  remarked  as  being  superficial  One  of 
them  is  simply  ludicrous  :  it  is  really  too  good  to  pass  by  in  silence.  Mr. 
Lucas,  a  very  able  essayist  in  the  Catholic  volume  remarks  that  when  man 
fell  in  Adam  every  portion  of  his  being  became  degraded.  **  Did  it  ?"  retorts 
his  penetrating  critic ;  "  how  is  the  sense  of  smell  degraded  ?  How  has 
(,'hristianity  restored  it  in  any  single  instance  ? " 

We  conclude  with  a  few  words  on  a  dilemma  which  he  proposes  to  us  in 
his  last  chapter,  "  The  General  Position  and  Prospects  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  in  comparison  with  the  Chiurch  of  England."  You  Catholics,  he  Bays, 
lialntually  write  in  a  tone  of  exultation,  and  evidently  anticipate  great  coming 
triumphs.  At  the  same  time  science,  politics,  literature,  and  social  life,  are 
daily  fulling  away  from  the  Church,  and  every  day  leaves  the  Papacy  weaker 
than  it  found  it.  Is  this  nothing  to  set  against  a  few  conversions  ?  To  all 
this  wo  make  a  very  simple  reply — conccdo  iohim  ;  it  is  no  dilemma  at  all ; 
wc  rcjince  in  some  things,  and  we  lament  others.  We  indeed  rejoice  in  this, 
tliat  our  position  with  respect  to  infidelity  is  infinitely  more  logical  than  that 


*  As  may  be  seen  even  in  the  treatise  of  Tertullian,  De  S^[>ectaeul%i, 
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of  Protestantism  :  but  we  do  not  rejoice  in  the  state  of  continental  Europe  ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  contemplate  it  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  pity.  But 
the  feelings  with  which  we  regard  the  anti-religious  movement  which  is  now 
passing  over  the  ftice  of  Eiux)pean  society,  do  not  blmd  us  either  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  passing  over  its  face  rather  than  has  penetrated  to  its  heiirt ; — that 
an  inmieiise  number  of  deeply-rooted  traditions  remain  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction from  being  complete,  or  even  as  great  as  it  may  seem  to  a  super- 
ficial observer ;— or  to  any  good  wliich  may  accidentally  be  derived,  from  its 
destroying  the  vague  and  incoherent  theories  of  Protestantism.  Of  tfie  future 
we  shall  say  nothing ;  this  is  not  an  ideal  world  that  the  right  and  the 
truth  should  always  prevail  in  it.  Some  may  imagine  that  even  amidst 
this  tempest  of  our  time  they  discern  the  signs  of  a  happy  calm  which  shall 
succeed  the  storm  ;  and  some  may  think  that  they  see  in  it  only  the  beginnings 
of  a  long  train  of  evils,  and  be  rather  disposed  to  ask  themselves  whether, 
when  the  Son  of  Man  comes,  he  will  find  faith  on  the  earth.  But  these  arc 
only  guesses  and  conjectures  ;  and  we  shall  all  act  well  and  wisely  by  living 
and  working  for  the  present,  and  leaving  the  future  to  the  disposition  of  God. 


Catholic  Missions  in  Southern  India  to  1865.  By  Rev.  W.  Strickland,  S.J., 
twelve  years  Military  Chaplain  in  India,  and  T.  W.  M.  Marshall,  Esq., 
author  of  "  Christian  Missions."    Longman.     1865. 

THIS  is  a  singularly  seasonable  book,  as  well  as  interesting  and  valuable 
in  it«elf.  A  few  years  ago,  the  religious  world  in  England  imagined 
that  missions  to  the  heathen  were  the  one  thing  in  which  Protestantism  had 
really  excelled.  It  was  their  strong  point,  and  they  believed  that  it  was  a 
glory  practically  confined  to  English  ProtestantisnL  Those,  indeed,  who 
were  given  to  read  anything  out  of  the  common  line,  knew  something  at  least 
of  the  life  and  achievements  of  S.  Francis  Xavier.  But  they  believed  that 
Catholic  missions  had  pretty  much  begun  and  ended  with  him.  And  even 
those  who  most  admired  him  were  conscious  of  one  drawback  to  their  ad- 
miration. For  a  great  part  of  his  history  was  clearly  supernatural ;  and  as 
it  was  a  first  principle  with  them  that  that  part  at  least  could  not  possibly  bo 
tiiie,  they  were  in  an  unpleasant  difficulty  to  decide  whether  they  should  say 
that  he  fancied  the  supernatural  facts,  or  that  they  had  been  (how  and  by 
whom  they  could  not  well  tell)  smuggled  into  his  history.  The  remarkable 
essay  upon  his  life,  republished  from  the  Edinburghy  among  the  works  of  Sir 
James  Stephen,  curiously  illustrates  this  state  of  mind.  Of  Catholic 
missions  since  his  time  the  English  Protestant  world  knew  nothing  ;  and  of 
the  great  success  of  Protestant  missions  it  was  fully  convinced  on  two 
grounds.  First  and  chiefly,  because  of  the  enormous  sum  of  money  annually 
spent  upon  them.  Next,  from  faith  in  the  reports  of  the  missionaries.  It 
would  be  easy,  if  we  had  room,  to  illustrate,  from  popular  books,  the  spirit  of 
triumph  with  which  Protestant  missioiLS  were  regarded  some  thirty  years  ago. 
But  all  this  has  passed  away.  Very  few,  if  any,  educated  Englishmen  now 
venture  to  say  anything  at  all  about  the  success  of  Protestant  missions. 
Money  to  maintain  them  is  still  raised  as  freely  as  ever,  Ix  it  ne' 
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came  from  the  educated  clixsses.  It  has  lon^  been  a  favourite  work  with  the 
clerjjjy  to  collect  it  from  their  parishionew.  The  few  educated  men  who  con- 
tribute do  it  unwillingl)'  and  without  real  belief  iu  its  doin^^  good :  the  poor 
are  (to  siK'ak  the  i»lain  tnith)  deceived  into  giving  by  false  rcpresentiitions. 
Thin  is  no  mere  opinion  of  oui-s.  The  tSpccta4or  of  August  26  luw  an  article 
on  Protestant  missit)ns.  It  spealts  out — "Money  must  be  hiul,  and  it  is 
raised  by  a  system  of  platform  orator)'  which  fostei-s  lying  as  a  hothouse 
fosters  cucumbei's.  Nothing  can  be  more  disgusting  than  the  way  in  which 
money  is  often  i-jjised  from  a  provincial  church,  the  outpourings  of  unctuous 
clo(|uence,  the  exhibition  of  dirty  little  idols,  the  reLition  of  monstrous 
.stories,  coloured  till  they  resemble  the  facts  an  children's  'guys'  do  the 
objects  they  are  intended  to  repi-esent.  Tliei*e  is  not  a  worse  scene  to  a  man 
who  loves  tmth  than  a  country  missionaiy  meeting,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  a 
county  meeting  to  hear  the  candidates  for  a  seat  in  Parliament."  Nor  is  tJic 
falsehood  only  in  this  country'.  Of  the  missionaries  themselves  the  writer  says, 
"  The  reports  which  the  mass  of  them  send  home  are,  on  the  whole,  untrust- 
worthy. Not  that  anything  is  invented.  In  the  coui-se  of  on  cxperienco 
covering  Inuidreds  of  missionaries  in  two  quarters  of  the  world,  the  writer 
has  met  with  but  two  instances  of  wilful  misrepresentiition.  But  when  an 
article  is  urgently  demanded — demanded  with  threats— that  article  will  bo 
supplied  even  by  honest  men.  Most  of  the  stories  of  conversions  arc 
mythi(*al  legends.  The  majority  of  such  stories  are  coloured  unconsciously, 
till  those  who  know  the  facts  often  become,  in  their  disgust,  the  bitterest 
opponents  of  missionary  efibrt." 

Now,  this  testimony  is  importont,  because  the  i:i2^eciator  docs  not  (like  the 
thturday  lieviev)  scoff  at  everything.  Far  from  it.  Deeply  as  its  conductors 
are  sunk  in  error,  it  is  imjiossible  not  to  see  that  they  are,  iu  their  way, 
eaniest  about  religion  ;  and  the  article  before  us  is  written  expressly  to  prove 
that  Protest^^nt  missions,  with  all  their  faults  and  shortcomings,  do  great 
good,  and  ought  to  be  mainl^iined  and  extended.  Moreover,  the  writer 
claims  no  ordinary  experience,  "  covering  hundreds  of  missionaries  in  two 
(piarters  of  the  world."  Let  us  hear,  then,  his  testhnony  as  to  "  missionary 
success:" — "  The  one  patent  effect  of  the  niissionar}%  about  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt  or  question,  is  to  break  up  the  intellectual  torpor  which  has,  in 
all  ages,  fallen  upon  the  majority  of  mankind.  Very  often  the  result  of  Lis 
teaching  is  the  rapid  spre^id  of  simjile  and  somewhat  lawless  Deism.  In 
some  instances,  particularly  among  Mahommedans,  it  absolutely  intensi- 
fies belief  in  the  faith  which  it  is  his  object  to  destroy.  In  a  few  it  produces 
simply  the  dissolution  of  all  belief,  an  intellectual  aniux>hy,  amid  which 
many  of  the  external  restraints,  which  enforce  the  canlinal  morals  of  society, 
disrtpi)ear.** 

This  testimony  really  agives  with  that  of  all  comix?tent  witnesses  whose 
accounts  we  have  seen.  Of  the  students  in  the  Prot<>stimt  Missionaiy 
Colleges,  fr.  0.  Trevelyan,  M.P.,  siiys,  they  "almost  inevitably  become 
Deists."  We  could  give  a  string  of  unrjuestionable  Protestant  testimonies  to 
the  same  effect  (see  "  Strickland,"  j).  InT)  ;  but  it  is  needless,  for  the  fact  was 
never  questioned  by  any  one  con)i>etont  to  speak.  The  Sainrilay  Beviao  of 
the  siimc  day  says,  "Anolicvx  missions  have  failed,"  and  proceeds  to 
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account  for  the  failure.  It  is  not  from  the  smaUness  of  our  invading  armyi 
but  because  it  is  not  properly  armed,  that  our  little  host  does  so  little. 
Christianity  began  with  only  twelve  invaders  of  the  Boman  empire,"  "  What 
is  the  result  in  New  Zealand  ?  Not  so  much  that  the  Christianity  of  the 
converted  nations  is  only  skin-deep  [this  is  what  the  Times  had  called  it],  as 
that  it  is  capable  of  evolving  a  wild  and  outrageous  fanaticism,  infinitely 
more  mischievous  than  fetish  worship  itself.  This  fact  has  to  be  a^xounUi 
for.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  a  reproach  to  the  missionaries,  but  it  is  no 
answer  to  the  difficulty  to  say  that  William  Thompson,  the  king-maker, 
might  have  been  worse  had  he  not  been  a  Christian,  when  the  question  is, 
why  men  who  are  Christians  murdered  their  pastor,  and  developed  from  their 
own  Christian  consciousness  a  bloody  religion,  in  comparison  with  which 
Monuonism  is  rational?  The  question  is  not,  whether  we  are  to  go  on 
doing  more  of  what  we  have  already  done  in  New  2iealand,  but  whether  we 
ought  not  to  face  the  difficidt  doubt,  whether  what  we  have  done  has  been 
the  right  thing.  So,  too,  about  India.  We  should  like  to  hear  Bishop 
Cotton's  opinion,  and  Dr.  Kaye's  opinion,  whether  they  think  the  conversion 
of  India  would  be  a  bit  nearer,  if,  by  the  next  overland  mail,  all  the  20,000 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  could  be  transported  into  Hindostan. 
What  causes  apprehension  to  thoughtful  men  about  English  missionary  work 
is  not  so  much  its  quantity  as  its  quality.  Bishop  Wilberforce,  we  believe, 
sees  this  as  well  as  we  do.  But  when  he  comes  to  the  remedy  for  the  failnrei 
which  he  cannot  but  acknowledge,  we  have  only  the  time-honoured  formula — 
unity  aud  catholicity,  as  the  marks  of  a  true  church,  which,  denying  the 
usurpations  of  Rome,  maintains  the  faith  in  its  integrity.  But  this,  as  nine 
people  out  of  ten  will  understand  it,  means  only  the  exportation  of  Angli« 
canism  as  it  stands.  Anglicanism,  as  it  stands,  has  hetn  tried  in  the  Tropics 
and  at  the  Antipodes,  and  ivith  what  results  we  all  hwioy 

We  might  transcribe  more  if  there  were  need.  But  the  £Ekct  is  that,  as  &r 
as  this,  all  thinking  men  are  agreed.  Take,  at  a  venture,  any  Englishman 
with  a  good  coat,  and  if  its  colour  is  black,  and  it  is  surmoimted  with  a  white 
tie,  he  may  very  probably  repeat  what  the  Spectator  calls  "  lies  **  about  the 
Protestant  missions.  If  not,  he  will  tell  you  openly,  that  they  have  done 
more  harm  than  good. 

It  is  worth  while  to  observe  what  the  thoughtful  writer,  whom  we  have  been 
quoting,  proposes  to  do  imder  these  circumstances.  The  Saturday  Eevieio 
has,  of  course,  a  theory  of  its  own.  '^  Dififerent  races  and  languages  have 
developed  each  its  own  type  of  religion.  Christianity  has  in  it  (or  it  oould 
not  have  been  what  it  is)  an  assimilating  and  self-adapting  power  and  func- 
tion. This  must  go  on.  If  we  are  to  expect  new  and  flourishing  native 
churches  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  they  will  be  very  different  in 
character,  feeling,  habits,  and  thoughts,  from  the  churches  of  Europe.  ~  *  The 
colonial  churches'  must  be  independent  of  insular,  and  Anglican,  and 
churchwarden,  and  family-pew  traditions."  No  doubt.  But,  unfortunately, 
what  the  JRevicw  evidently  meiins  is,  that  the  religion  must  be  essentially 
different,  not  only  from  modem  Anglicanism  (which  it  must),  but  from  that 
which  the  CTiurch  in  aU  ages  has  taught— something  developed  by  each 
country  for  itself.    The  notion  is  not  new.    The  clever  superficial  Monte»- 
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quieu  >vToto,  long  ago,  "  It  in  hardly  possible  that  -Christianity  should  ever 
be  established  in  China.  Vows  of  virginity,  the  assembling  of  women  in  the 
chnrches,  their  necessary  intercourse  with  the  ministers  of  religion,  their  jxir- 
ticipation  of  the  sacraments,  auricular  confession,  the  -marrying  only  one 
wife,  all  this  oversets  the  manners  and  customs,  and  strikes  at  the  religion 
and  laws  of  the  country"  {VEsqrrit  des  Lois  (xix.  18),  quoted  by  Alban 
Butler). 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  Montesquieu  and  the  i^aturdoy  Bcvieiccr  agree 
in  thinking  impossible,  is  exactly  that  which  experience  tells  us  has  hap- 
pened. "What  took  i>lace  in  the  early  Church  is  described  in  a  few  lines  of 
Tertullian,  familiar  to  everybody  ;  and  which  prove  that  what  astonished  the 
world  in  his  day  was,  that  Christianity  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  retam  its 
own  i)eculiiir  character  and  customs  in  all  lands,  however  contrary  they  were 
to  all  that  seemed  to  be  the  imalterable  and  ineffaceable  characteristics  of 
each  countr}'.  Nothing,  of  com*se,  could  be  more  unlike  the  natural  working 
of  things ;  but  then  it  must  be  admitted,  nothing  could  be  more  like  the 
working  of  a  supernatural  religion.  As  to  China,  the  fatal  impediment  to 
it^  conversion  in  the  last  century  was  not  in  the  heathen  customs  of  the 
natives  so  much  as  in  the  anti-Christian  lalwurs  of  Montesquieu  himself, 
and  such  as  he,  in  France.  By  their  writings  was  sown  the  seed  of  the 
great  revolution — that  mighty  earthquake  which  rent  open  the  earth,  and 
for  a  time  seemed  to  swallow  up  the  Chiurch  and  CTiristianity  itself.  But 
for  this,  it  is  believed  by  those  who  best  know  the  East  that  Christianity 
might  by  this  time  have  been  predominant  among  the  Indians  and  Chinese. 

The  line  taken  by  the  Spectator  is  still  more  curious ;  it  is  that 
though  the  religious  etfcct  of  Protestiiut  missions  is  only  to  produce  infi- 
delity, still  we  ought  to  maintain  them,  because  that  infidelity  is  accom- 
panied by  intellectual  activity.  "  The  first  great  function  of  the  missionary 
body,  the  one  which,  competent  or  incompetent,  honest  or  dishonest,  silly 
or  wise  with  a  wisdom  not  of  this  world,  they  must  perform,  wholly 
escapes  England's  attention."  And  "  this  the  missionary  cannot  help  doing. 
Grant  that  he  is  a  mere  professional — a  man  who  goes  out  to  India,  or 
Afric^i,  or  Polynesia,  merely  to  cam  his  bread,  to  whom  his  salary  is  an 
object,  and  who  looks  to  physiciil  comfort  as  much  as  the  barrister  or  the 
planter,"  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  says  that,  "partly  fix)m  the  fact  that 
missionary  work  hiis  become  a  profession,  but  chiefly  from  the  superior 
cai)a('ity  of  the  half-educiitcd  for  enthusiasm,  the  average  of  missionaries  sink 
l>elow  the  average  of  English  clergymen."  What  religious  good  is  to  come 
of  this  he  tolls  us,  and  his  view  in  this  res^wct  curiously  agrees  with  that 
of  the  Sdiarday  Iteview.  He  hopes  that  among  those  heathen  whom  the 
Protestant  missionaries  have  trained  in  total  mibelief,  some  one  may  arise  with 
a  head  like  that  of  Luther  and  a  heart  like  that  of  Loyola — "  to  be  to  his 
countrymen,  with  whom  he  Cfui  sympathize  as  no  missionary  can,  the  apostle 
of  a  fuitli  which  is  of  itself  the  equivalent  of  a  high  philosophy,  and  of  a  civili- 
zation rich  in  all  the  po.^sibilities  yetofi'ered  to  man.  One  such  Christianiied. 
Hindoo  might  change  India,  one  such  Arab  reorganize  Asia,  or  one  such 
African  boar  vpwards  fn^m  the  Cape  the  lesson  which,  more  than  all'ezpe- 
ditions  or  army  con(|uests,  would  throw  open  Afiica.      If  Mahommed  WM 
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possible,  why  is  that  a  dream  ?  and  if  it  be  not  a  dreani,  the  million  a  year 
we  spend  may  be  spent  for  a  thousand  years,  and  yet,  to  a  population  which 
believes  that  light  is  the  greatest  gift  to  be  received  by  man,  may  be  most 
amply  repaid" 

Speculations  such  as  these  force  upon  us  the  consideration  that  the  writers 
would  find  nothing  to  alter  in  their  systems,  and  hopes,  and  fears,  and  plans, 
if  they  should  suddenly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  God,  no  such 
thing  as  Grace,  no  power  superior  to  man's  in  the  world  The  more  one 
considers  it,  the  more  deeply  one  feels  that  their  whole  system  is  as  directly 
and  absolutely  the  opposite,  as  anything  conceivedly  could  be,  to  his  who, 
throwing  himself  naked  and  unarmed  into  the  midst  of  a  heathen  world, 
wrote,  "  Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  I  For,  seeing 
that  by  the  wisdom  of  God  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased 
God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe ;  for  the 
foolishness  of  God  Is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger 
than  men." 

Such,  then,  being  the  state  of  mind  of  thoughtful  Protestants  with  regard 
to  Protestant  missions,  nothing  could  be  so  exactly  seasonable  as  the  little 
volume  before  us.  When  all  the  efforts  of  man  have  failed  to  introduce 
an3rthing  like  Christianity  into  heathen  nations,  and  when  (after  tiying 
everything  that  can  be  done)  thoughtful  believers  in  Protestant  Christianity 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  on  the  whole,  the  best  thing  is  to  make 
the  heathen  into  utter  unbelievers,  in  the  vague  hope  that  in  some  un- 
known way  a  man  may  spiing  out  of  this  mass  of  infidelity,  who  may  by 
human  means  do  iimch  wbr.t,  by  himian  means,  Mahommed  did  before  him, 
only  that,  unlike  Mahoininotl,  he  may  start  a  religion  worthy  to  be  called 
Christian,  it  is  no  sninll  thing  that  it  should  be  clearly  proved  by  the 
strongest  of  all  proofs — the  proof  of  daily  experience— that  there  is  still  upon 
earth  a  power  able  to  change  men's  hearts,  to  overthrow  even  "  the  grand  old 
paganisms,"  and  to  repeat  the  conquests  of  the  primitive  Church.  This  power 
now,  as  of  old,  has  been  found  in  the  preaching  of  the  Cross  and  in  the  Sacra- 
ments of  the  Church. 

We  liave  left  oui-selves  no  room  to  give  extracts  from  Father  Strickland's 
volume — little  even  for  an  account  of  it.  Nor  do  we  regret  this  ;  for  the 
volume  itself  is  so  short  and  so  small  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all  our 
readers,  and  so  deeply  interesting  that  no  one  who  aires  about  the  great  theme 
will  find  it  easy  to  lay  it  down  when  he  has  once  taken  it  up.  It  relates  only 
to  one  district  of  India,  but  this  district  extends  from  Cape  Comorin  800 
miles  northward,  to  the  Godavery,  and  Is  about  the  size  of  France,  including 
the  tciTitories  last  annexed  up  to  the  time  we  write.  It  is  a  most  strange 
contrjist  to  those  reports  by  which  the  Protestant  missionaries  raise  money — 
"  tlio  conventional  dialogue,**  as  the  Saturday  Review  expresses  it,  "  between 
*  Miissa '  and  a  docile  darkie."  There  is  a  remarkiible  absence  of  detailed 
anecdotes,  not  because  they  could  not  be  given,  but  because  there  is  no  room 
for  them.  It  shows  that  the  descendants  of  the  native  Christians,  converted 
in  this  district  by  S.  Fmncis  Xavier  and  his  successor  F.  de  Nobili,  have  kept 
their  faith  from  generation  to  generation,  in  spite  of  difficulties  such  as  we  can 
hardly  imagine,  left  as  they  have  been  without  missionaries,  without  instroo* 
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tion,  without  Catholic  institutions,  and  for  a  considerable  period  actually 
dlscourawed  by  the  British  Govenmient.  And  tlurough  all  this  they  have 
retained  not  only  the  name  of  Christians,  but  the  peculiar  characteristics 
which  distinguish  Catholics  from  otiicrs  who  claim  the  Christian  name. 
Theirs  is  not  what  the  writers  whom  we  have  quoted  consider  the  only 
Christianity  possible  in  India — namely,  one  developed  by  the  Indians  them- 
selves to  meet  their  own  habits  of  mind,  and  satisfy  their  own  wants.  It  is 
the  old-fashioned  thing  which  the  people  of  England  call  "  Popery,"  with  the 
Pope,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  Saints,  and  the  beiids.  They  have,  of 
course,  suffered  much  from  the  long  neglect  in  which  they  have  been  left, 
still  there  arc  at  least  355,000  native  Cliristians  in  this  district.  It  may 
very  gravely  be  doubted  whether  there  would  now  have  been  in  England  aa 
many  thousand  nominal  ClirLstians,  it  is  very  certain  that  there  would  not 
have  been  as  many  score  who  still  held  the  peculiarities  of  the  Anglican 
system  ;  if  the  members  of  the  Cliurch  of  England  liad  been  left  to  them- 
selves as  much  and  as  long  as  has  been  the  case  with  these  Indian  Catholics. 
But  after  many  years  of  compelled  abandonment,  the  Society  of  Jesus  waa 
able,  in  1837,  to  resume  the  mission.  It  has  been  carried  on  under  every 
conceivable  difficulty.  Above  all,  the  poverty  of  the  Fathers  has  been  so 
extreme  that  they  have  been  unable  to  procure,  either  for  themselyes,  or  for 
the  holy  religious  who  have  been  sent  from  Europe  to  assist  in  their  labours, 
those  comforts  which  are  in  such  a  climate  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 
By  this,  no  doubt,  the  merits  of  the  missionaries  have  been  vastly  increased, 
and  the  glory  of  God  promoted,  but  what  shall  we  say  of  those  who,  having 
the  means,  have  left  them  to  perish — we  mean  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
to  perish  for  want  of  common  necessaries  ?  We  know  that  the  members  of  the 
Civil  Service  live  for  years,  and  return  to  Europe  often  in  a  green  old  age.  We 
know  how  enormously  the  mortality  among  the  military  was  at  once  reduced, 
in  India  and  every  other  tropical  country,  by  the  reforms  effected  by  the 
lamented  Sidney  Herbert.  The  mortality  among  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in  South 
India,  ever  since  they  rcsiuned  tlie  care  of  the  mission,  has  been  vastly  greater 
than  that  wliich  over  took  place  among  the  military,  and  the  reason  is  simply 
the  want  of  proper  lodgmg,  and  proper  food,  and  proper  rest  Father  Strick- 
land gives  a  list  of  forty-five  who  have  sunk  there  since  1840.  The 
length  of  their  service  is  given.  It  is  full  of  such  entries  as  these  :— One 
year  eight  months  ;  one  month  seventeen  days  ;  ten  months  ;  ten  months  ; 
two  years  three  months  ;  seven  days ;  two  montlis  twenty-four  days  (these 
five  come  together). 

And  with  all  this,  what  has  been  done  ?  The  fervour  and  piety  of  the 
ancient  times  has  been  restored,  schools  both  of  boys  and  girls  have  been 
opened  far  and  wide — nothing  except  want  of  money  prevents  them  being 
opened  in  every  part  of  the  countrj' ;  and  be  it  observed  that,  as  finr  as 
it  appears,  not  one  of  those  educated  in  them  has  become  a  Deist  or  an  Atheist, 
Above  a  thousand  heathens  have  been  converted  in  a  year,  and  the  number 
is  every  year  increasuig.  A  college  has  been  opened  for  the  higher  studies, 
from  which  several  native  priests  liave  already  been  ordained,  and  many 
more  are  now  studying  for  the  priesthood  It  is  calculated  that  in  this 
college  a  student  for  the  priesthood  costs  only  £6  a  year.    Money  being 
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invested  in  India  at  12  per  cent,  £50  will  make  a  ponnanent  investment  for 
such  a  foundation.  Churches  and  schools  are  imperatively  wanted*  The 
work  is  in  many  places  stopped  for  want  of  them  (for  the  natives  have  an 
inveterate  prejudice  against  open-air  preaching),  and  **  a  small  and  decent 
village  church  could  be  raised  for  £40  or  £50,  a  handsome  one,  capable  of 
containing  3,000  persons,  for  £1,000,  and  so  on  in  proportion."  And  if  these 
sums  seem  very  moderate,  be  it  remembered  they  have  hitherto  been  beyond 
the  meaiLs  of  the  missionary,  however  self-devoted  and  willing  to  accept  all 
.hardships  at  the  expense  of  his  health.  Many  European  nuns  have  gone  out, 
and  under  their  auspices  a  number  of  native  women  have  entered  the  religious 
state.  "  The  number  of  these  native  religious  is  already  sixty,  and  might  be 
rapidly  augmented,  with  humense  fruit  to  themselves  and  to  their  pagan  kins- 
folk and  neighbours,  if  the  resoui'ces  of  the  mission  permitted  such  a  develop- 
ment "  (p.  166).  To  meet  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  the  widows  (who  were 
objects  of  universal  contempt  if  they  did  not  die  on  their  husbands'  funeral 
pyre),  "  a  convent  of  widows  has  been  established,  under  the  direction  of  the 
religious  of  Marie  R^paratrice,  which,  in  1864,  contained  twenty  inmates,  ani- 
mated by  the  best  dispositions,  and  universally  respected.  The  widows  seek 
admission,  and  poverty  alone  closes  the  door  against  them.  Let  the  Catholics 
of  Europe  decide  how  long  they  shall  seek  an  entrance  in  vain"  (p.  167). 

We  mast  content  ourselves  with  one  extract  more.  It  seems  that  candi- 
dates for  baptism  (owing  to  the  small  number  of  European  Fathers)  are 
chiefly  instructed  by  native  catechists.  "  From  time  to  time  numbers  are 
baptized  together ;  and  those  not  accustomed  to  the  sight,  or  of  weak  faith, 
would  be  astonished  and  almost  awe-struck  to  see  the  wonderful  effects 
produced  by  baptism  upon  the  adult.  The  whole  expresssion  of  the  face  is 
changed,  and  with  it  the  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  the  manner  and 
bearing  of  the  individual.  In  a  word,  so  manifest  is  the  change,  that  the 
heathens  are  struck  by  it,  and  the  Christians  see  figured  before  them  those 
wonderful  effects  of  grace  which  faith  would  supematurally  lead  them  to 
expect "  (p.  205). 

So  mighty  is  the  work,  that  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  Southern 
India,  within  little  more  than  a  generation  to  come,  may  be  a  thoroughly  Chris- 
tian country,  if  the  work  is  not  again  stopped,  as  it  was  before ;  and  if  the  want 
of  money  does  not  prevent  its  being  effectually  carried  on  in  this  acceptable 
season.  And  then  there  are  Catholics  who  cannot  afford  to  help  in  the 
work,  although  they  spend  upon  their  table,  their  dress,  their  pleasures,  as 
much  as  would  supply  education  for  ten,  twenty,  perhaps  a  hundred,  or  more 
of  native  priests,  or  would  lengthen  for  many  years  the  lives  of  many  of  these 
European  laboiurers.  Can  it  be  that  they  really  expect  to  stand  together  with 
these  natives  and  these  labourers  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  ?  After 
this  question  we  dare  say  no  more.  Our  exertions  will  have  been  abundantly 
repaid  if  we  lead  only  one  or  two  among  our  readers  to  study  Father 
Strickland's  book  for  themselves. 
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The  Dolomite  Mountains:  Exciii'sious  tlirough  T}to1,  Ciirinthia,  Carniola, 
anil  Friuli,  in  18G1,  18G2,  and  18C3.  By  Josiati  Gilbert  and  G.  C. 
Churchili^  F.G.S.    London  :  18G4. 

AS  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  arc  built  of  Dolomite,  obtained  from 
the  quarries  of  Bolsover,  in  Derbyshire,  many  of  our  readers  will  be 
familiar  with  the  name  ;  but  only  a  small  number,  we  venture  to  say,  of  the 
non-scientific  pai-t  of  the  world  will  have  heard  much  of  the  Dolomite 
Mountains  before  the  appeanince  of  the  volume  sent  out  on  this  subject  by 
the  joint  labour  of  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Churchill.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be 
out  of  place  to  preface  our  remarks  on  the  work  itself  by  a  short  explanation 
of  the  subject  treated  of. 

Dolomitic  rocks  received  their  appellation  in  compliment  to  a  Frenchman 
named  Deodatus  Guy  Silvan  us  Tancred  de  Gralet  de  Dolomieu, — we  hope 
he  seldom  Imd  occasion  to  write  his  name  in  full, — who,  towtirds  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  first  called  the  attention  of  men  of  science  to  this  remark- 
able species  of  limestone.  Other  names  have  been  given  to  it,  such  as  bitter 
spar,  rhombic  spar,  muricalcite,  magnesian  spar,  and  magnesian  carbonate  of 
lime,  but  they  have  now  given  place  to  a  remembrance  of  the  illustrious 
French  savaiit.  The  rock  is  a  magnesian  limestone,  its  component  parts 
being  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia.  Many  theories  have 
been  suggested  as  to  the  method  of  its  fonnation,  sevei-al  of  which  require  as 
a  condition  that  the  sea  should  at  the  time  of  formation  of  the  Dolomite  have 
been  at  the  boiling  point  of  heat.  Mr.  T.  S terry  Hunt,  of  the  Canadian 
Geological  Survey,  has,  however,  shown  the  ix)ssibility  of  its  fonnation  by 
original  imposition  from  the  seoricaier.  It  has  also  been  admitted  that 
Dolomite  might  bo  the  result  of  subsequent  action,  through  sea-icater,  vpon 
the  ordinary  carbonate  of  lime,— in  other  words,  of  metamorphic  o/ctioiu 
Richthofen,  to  whom  we  ai*e  indebted  for  a  full  account  of  the  geology  of  the 
region  where  Dolomite  chiefly  prevails,  gives,  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Schlem 
dolomite  is  a  coral  reef,  and  tliat  tin?  entire  formation  of  Schlem  dolomite 
has,  in  like  mamier,  originated  through  animal  activity. 

The  Dolomite  region  proper  lies  in  the  south-eastern  jwrtion  of  the  Tyrol, 
a  little  to  the  noith-west  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  It  may  be  described  as 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Pusterthal ;  on  the  west,  by  the  valleys  of  the 
Eisach  and  Adige  ;  on  the  south,  by  a  line  drawn  from  Trent  to  Belluno ;  on 
the  east,  by  the  valley  of  the  Piave  and  a  line  extended  northwards  to  the 
Pusterthal.  The  kernel  of  dolomitic  scenery  may  be  described  as  within  the 
quadrilateral  fonued  by  the  cities  of  Brixen,  Trent,  Belluno,  and  Lienz.  The 
entire  area  would  comprise  about  3,60<)  square  miles. 

To  this  region,  then,  Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Churchill,  from  whose  work  we 
have  gletmed  the  above  particukrs,  accompanied  by  their  wives,  who  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  share  some  part,  at  least,  of  the  pleasures  and  pains 
of  Alpine  travelling,  were  attracted  by  passjiges  such  as  the  following,  in 
"Murray's  Handbook"  :—** The  Dolomite  Mountiiins  are  unlike  any  other 
mountains,  and  are  to  be  seen  nowhere  else  among  the  Alps.  They  arrest 
the  attention  by  their  singularity  and  the  picturesqueness  of  their  fonns,  by 
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their  sharp  i^eak  or  horns,  soniotinies  rising  up  in  peaks  or  obelisks,  at  others 

extending  in  serrated  ridges,  teethed  like  the  jaw  of  an  alligator ;    now 

fencing  in  the  valley  with  an  escarped  precipice  many  thousand  feet  high, 

and  often  cleft  with  numerous  fissures,  all  ninning  vertically.     They  are 

perfectly  barren,  destitute  of  vegetation  of  any  sort,  and  usually  of  a  light 

yellow  or  whitish  colour."    A  party  planning  an  exclusion  to  the  Tyrol  was 

likely  to  be  attracted  by  such  an  enticing  description.    Indeed,  the  reality 

so  far  exceeded  the  description,  that  not  one  only,  but  several  toiura  were 

made  by  them  diu'ing  a  course  of  seven  years,  the  results  of  which  are  penned 

in  the  volume  before  us. 

Mr.  Gilbert  mtroduccs  his  travels  to  the  notice  of  the  reader  by  the  fiuuiliar 

lines  : — 

"  Onward,  where  the  rude  Carinthian  boor 
A«miast  the  houseless  strancjer  shuts  the  door  :" 


'o ~"' O' 


but  cannot  for  the  life  of  him  make  out  wliat  was  Goldsmith's  reason  for 
writing  this  couplet.  The  very  contrary  is  the  case,  but  litera  scripta  manet^ 
The  respect  shown  to  strangers  and  trnvellers  far  exceeds  anything  that  \& 
either  expected  or  experienced  in  the  British  isles.  Speaking  of  the  gangs 
of  kbourers  engaged  in  repairing  the  road  between  Winklem  and  Heiligen- 
blut,  he  says  : — 

As  we  passed  they  stood  in  rows  bareheaded  on  each  side  of  the  way,  an 
attention  mther  distressing  to  our  modesty  ;  and  at  one  spot,  where  the  level 
of  the  road  was  alt<}red,  they  lifted  us  and  our  vehicles  bodily  over  the  diffi- 
culty with  all  the  good-nature  in  the  world.  Nor  were  the  peasantry  of  the 
valley  less  courteous  in  their  way  ....  Returning  to  Winklem  in  the 
evening,  we  found  our  elegant  hostess  receiving  the  coppers  from  what  might 
be  called  the  ale-house  bench  at  the  door.  Not  the  less  a  lady  for  all  that, 
and  we  admired  the  simplicity  of  manners  it  betokened.  A  fortnight  later 
she  entertained  the  Emperor  and  Empress  on  their  way  from  Heiligenblut  to 
Kliigenfurt.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  next  day  that  all  the  singularity 
of  tills  establishment  was  explained.  After  a  cordial  farewell  to  both  master 
and  mistress,  we  were  slowly  ascending  the  hill  behind  the  house  on  our  way 
to  Linz,  and  conning  the  items  of  a  bill  so  exceedingly  modest  in  amount  that  we 
almost  thought  ourselves  bound  to  return  to  have  it  coiTected,  when  a  passage 
in  MuiTay,  which  had  hitherto  escaped  us,  let  in  unexpected  light: — "The 
inn  at  Winklern  is  kept  by  a  wealthy  chevalier,  whose  most  moderate  charge 
of  one  florin  per  diem  includes  everything.''  Here  was  an  explanation  !  We 
.had,  in  fact,  been  almost  on  the  footing  of  guests,  and  were  heartily  vexed 
not  to  have  known  it  sooner.  All  we  could  do  now  was  to  feel  much  obliged  to 
Chevalier  Aichenegg  of  Winklem,  and  to  dub  him  henceforth  par  eotmhnce 
*'  The  Boor  of  Cariiithia."— (Pp.  28—32.) 

Long  life  to  the  Carinthian  boors !  and  may  they  ever  continue  in  such  sort 
to  close  their  doors  against  the  houseless  stmnger  ! 

The  whole  volume  teems  with  allusions  to  and  anecdotes  of  the  goodness, 
simplicity,  hospitality,  apd  tnie  piety  of  the  Tyrolese.  The  attention  of 
travellers  cannot  fiiil  to  be  arrested  by  the  constant  succession  of  crosses, 
niches  with  st^itucs,  shrines,  road-side  oratories,  and  other  sacred  memorials 
of  religious  worship,  on  passing  which  the  good  people  never  fail  to  show 
signs  of  respect  But  the  religion  of  the  Tyrolese  is  no  simply  external 
religion ;  it  is  a  religion  fhat  has  spoken  to  the  hear|^  and  brought  forth 

if     * 
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abniiclant  tokens  of  its  persuasive  elo(iiience.  Morning  and  evening  prayers 
are  rocit<?cl  aloud  in  each  house,  and  the  deep  tones  of  the  chanted  litany  arc 
heard  proceeding  from  the  hall  of  the  inn  as  well  as  from  the  kitchen  of  the 
cottage  : — 

After  a  sweep  round  the  basin  of  the  lake  [on  the  Brenner  route],  we  drew 
up  to  the  solitary  post-house  of  the  summit,  and  there  was  a  rush  of  passengers 
iu-doors  for  supper.  The  old  coach  supper !  Yet  not  like  those  of  yore, 
when  the  guard  blew  his  honi,  and  the  coach-lamps  flashed  in  the  sober  streets 
of  Bedford  and  Northampton.  Here  a  low  ground-floor  room  received  the 
party  to  a  rather  oleaginous  meal,  and,  before  it  was  finished,  a  deep  roar  of 
voices,  in  meiisurcd  recitation,  issued  from  the  vaulted  hall  adjoining,  where 
the  family  and  servants  of  both  sexes  were  seen  on  their  kne«s  at  evening 
litiuiy.  A  large  dog,  sitting  solemnly  on  his  haimches  in  the  midst,  lifted  up 
his  mouth  as  we  passed  through,  and  growled  at  the  intemiption  to  divine 
service.  Whoever  saw  English  hostlers  and  chambenuaids  at  prayers  while 
the  mail  was  chaiaging  horses  ? — (P.  102.) 

Nay,  at  Botzen,  when  their  host  came  to  take  leave  of  them  on  their 
departure,  he  dropped  on  his  knee  to  each  of  the  ladies,  and  taking  a  hand 
put  it  to  his  lips  in  true  cavalier  fashion. 

With  regard  to  the  observance  of  Sunday,  in -which  respect  Continental 
customs  shock  English  minds  so  much,  Mr.  Gilbeit  says : — "  Innsbmck  on  a 
Sunday  morning  looks  to  an  Englishman  veiy  Sunday-like.  All  the  shops 
are  shut,  and  the  churches  crowded.  From  an  early  hour,  as  In  all  Catholic 
countries,  the  nuisic  of  the  mass  is  heard  swelling  from  every  church-door, 
and  here  the  peasant  voices  add  to  it«  depth  and  fulness." 

We  oaimot  refrain  from  giving  another  extract,  again  testifying  to  their 
religious  feeling : — 

The  Berg  Isel  for  the  morning  ;  but  for  an  evening,  there  is  another  spot 
dear  to  our  recollection.  As  you  look  up  from  Innsbmck  to  that  wonde^il 
mountain-barrier  on  the  north,  whence,  it  is  said,  the  wolves  look  down  into 
the  streets,  and  where,  in  honour  of  their  Emperor,  the  peasants  once  wrote 
his  name  in  miles  of  bonfires,—  at  about  a  third  of  their  apparent  heiffht, 
occurs  an  unsif^ditly  scar,  the  result  of  extensive  quarrying.  «fuflt  below  wiis, 
reached  by  a  very  steep  footpath  through  orchards,  grass,  and  underwood,  is 
a  narrow  jirojecting  crag,  difficult  to  discover  among  the  deep  furrows  of  the 
hill  sides,  fringed  as  they  are  by  trees  and  bushes.  But,  once  attained,  the 
visitor  is  stnrtled  to  find  the  small  area  on  its  summit,  some  twenty  feet  by 
twelve,  occupied  by  prayei'-benches,  and  a  large  cnicifix,  before  which  bums 
a  humble  lamp.  It  is  an  oratory — perhaps  for  the  use  of  the  (juartymen 
above,  perhaps  the  object  of  pious  care  to  a  cottage  in  the  mvme  below. 
From  this  solitary  platfonn  all  Innsbruck  and  its  arrowy  river,  and  the  valley 
up  and  down,  are  seen  at  your  feet.  Opposite,  and  lifted  high,  are  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Brenner  and  the  Stubay  Thai.  .  .  .  We  had  discovered  this  spot 
on  a  Sunday  evening  three  years  before,  and  could  not  spend  another  Sunday 
at  Innsbruck  without  visiting  it  again.  The  storm  was  over,  and  the  day 
closing  in  peaceful  sunshine,  as  we  took  the  winding,  narrow  road  by  which 
the  stone-carts  reach  the  quarry  from  the  village  of  Hottingen  ;  and  after 
some  trouble,  found  again  the  lonely  cross.  From  end  to  end  the  yallej 
shone  in  yellow  light,  bursting  from  the  west  among  clouda  and  snow-peaks ; 
while  enstward  the  retreating  storm  relieved  in  gloom  the  golden  hilLi — a 
solenm  and  beautiful  sight  But  the  small  light  held  no  frune.  Waa  the 
shrine  deseited  ?    At  the  moment  a  shoeless  Tad  emerged  from  below,  and. 
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staring  in  silence  at  the  intruders,  began  to  trim  the  little  oil-vessel ;  soon  its 
flickering  light  shone  among  the  trees,  and  as  darkness  fell,  the  bleached  and 
blood-stained  figure  on  the  cross  glimmered  in  its  beams.— (P^.  98-100.) 

With  many  such  like  descriptions  and  stories,  and  here  and  there  a 
legendary  fragment  attaching  to  an  old  castle,  church,  or  monastery,  nearly 
always  redolent  of  the  deep  religious  feeling  of  the  inhabitants  of  tie  coun- 
try, our  travellers  make  the  narrative  of  their  journeys  exceedingly  interesting, 
which  otherwise  would,  perhaps,  have  proved  dull  and  tedious  to  the  general 
reader.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  we  are  persuaded  many  who  would  at 
once  turn  from  the  scientific  appearance  of  the  title-page,  could  they  only 
prevail  upon  themselves  to  peruse  the  first  chapter,  would  be  sorry  to  lay  the 
book  aside.  The  style  is  light  and  easy,  removed  from  all  flippancy  and 
trifling.  We  are  told  nothing  that  we  would  not  vnah  to  know.  The  nar- 
rators are  of  genial  temperament,  uniting  in  their  persons  the  artist  and  the 
man  of  science.  The  ladies  are  wholly  unobtrusive  ;  and  from  their  tact  and 
knack  of  accommodating  themselves  to  others,  prove  no  impedimmta  in  the 
way  of  either  science  or  pleasure.  The  whole  party,  starting  out  with  a  fixed 
maxim,  racy  of  the  soil  they  spring  from,  that  if  you  cannot  sleep  over  diffi- 
culties, the  next  best  thing  is  to  dine  over  them,  manage  to  make  themselves 
happy  and  contented  with  the  hard  fare  and  absence  of  comfort,  which  every 
traveller  in  the  Tyrol  must  be  prepared  to  experience.  They  put  a  good  face 
upon  everything,  and  gain  over  the  good  will,  as  well  of  their  host  and  hostess 
in  their  journeys,  as  also  of  the  reader  in  their  narration.  They  have  the 
good  sense  to  respect  the  religious  observances  of  those  who  think  otherwise 
than  themselves,  and  form  a  marked  contrast  to  the  ordinary  run  of  English 
travellers,  who,  by  their  unbecoming  conduct  when  away  from  home,  have 
gained  for  themselves  an  unenviable  notoriety.  But  what,  meanwhile  of  the 
Dolomites  ? 

The  work  is  split  up  into  five  narratives,  eaoh  independent  of  the  other. 
Of  these,  one  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Churchill,  part  of  another  by  one  of 
the  ladies,  and  the  rest  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gilbert.  There  is  also  added 
a  physical  description  of  the  Dolomite  region  by  Mr.  Churchill.  Suitable 
maps  and  illustrations  render  the  book  complete  in  itself.  The  narratives 
are — First  Glimpses  of  the  Dolomites  ;  An  Excursion  to  Val  Fossa  ;  A  Tour 
through  South  Tyi'oi,  Cariuthia,  and  Camolia ;  A  Tour  through  Carinthia, 
Friuli,  and  the  Venetian  Alps  ;  Out-of-the-way  Spots. 

The  following  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Churchill's  descriptions  : — 
"  The  following  day  I  botanized  upon  the  Fedaia  pass,  on  the  nortn  fliank  of 
the  Mannolata.  The  ascent  commences  after  the  last  village,  Penia,  is  passed, 
and  I  soon  encountered  a  kind  of  chaos  like  that  near  Gravamie,  in  the 
Pyrenees,  with  fine  trees  growing  upon  many  of  the  huge  blocks,  and  dead 
stems  standing  here  and  there,  slanting  at  different  angles.  Beyond,  the 
ascent  was  divided  into  a  series  of  sudden  steps,  ending  in  a  basin  imme- 
diately below  the  summit  of  the  col.  From  this  spot  the  desolate,  whitened 
rock-slopes  of  the  Marmolata,  ninning  steeply  down  below  its  three  glaciers, 
were  before  me.  The  glaciers  are  parted  m)m  each  other  by  lines  of  bosses, 
as  smooth-looking  as  the  slopes,  and  the  whole  face  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
remorseless  and  most  complete  removal  of  every  shaip  edge  or  crag.  Does 
this  indicate  a  past  extension  of  the  glacier  ?    The  contrast  between  this 
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general  smoothness  and  the  jagged  character  of  the  Lang  Kofel  was  remark- 
able. It  was  quite  possible  to  conceive  that  tlie  Marmolata  glaciers,  fovoiired 
by  cloudy  summers  and  snowy  winters,  might  unite  below  in  one  sheet  of  ice, 
and  fill  the  basin  partly  occupied  by  the  tiny  Fedaia-See,  or,  perhaps,  even 
the  upper  valley  of  the  AvLsio,  as  far  as  Penia.  This  fine  pass  is  full  of 
contnists.  Here  nature  has  reserved  her  fairer  mood  for  the  sunny  side  ;  for 
the  Alp  pastures  stretch  in  long,  rich,  green  sheets  up  to  the  summit  of  the 
ridge  of  eniptive  ash,  bounding  the  pass  to  the  north,  and,  in  the  Padon 
Spitze,  attaining  a  height  of  9,000  feet,  or  2,000  feet  above  that  of  the  pass 
itself.  Nor  is  tliis  all.  The  upper  basin  was  a  natural  flower-garden,  w^nere 
every  colour  had  its  representAtives,  and  even  the  larger  blocks,  scattered  on 
its  surface,  became,  through  the  luxuriance  and  variety  of  the  plants  growing 
upon  them,  miniature  gardens  in  themselves." — (Pp.  70,  71.) 

From  our  short  remarks  and  the  extracts  we  have  made,  our  readers  may 
gain  a  general  idea  of  this  interesting  and  instructive  volume.  The  geologist, 
the  botanist,  and  even  the  non-scientific  reader,  will  find  that  such  a  work  is 
not  uncalled  for. 


The  Rise  and  Influence  of  Rationalism  in  Europe,     By  W.  E.  H.  Lkckt, 
M.A.    Two  Vols.    Lon^^man,  Green,  &  Co. 

MR.  LECKY  is  a  very  young  man  ;  but  hLs  History  of  the  Spirit  of 
lv;\tioniilism  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  powerful  works  of  its  kind 
that  ever  ap|)eared  in  England.  He  traces  the  history,  not  of  individual 
writers  and  argiuneuts,  but  of  that  rationalising  spirit  which  has  since  the 
Keformation  assumed  so  x>rominent  a  position  in  Europe.  He  is  himself  ii 
Riitionalist,  belonging  to  a  section  of  the  sentimentjil  school  :  and  he  looks 
forward  to  a  day  when  the  moral  and  aesthetic  influence  of  Christianity  shall 
be  elevated  and  purified  by  the  elimination  of  its  dogmas  and  its  "  super- 
stitions "  ;  or,  as  we  should  say,  of  its  intellectual  aspect  and  its  practical 
appliances.  His  delicate  and  t4)il.some  task  would  probably  have  had  but 
few  attractions  for  him,  hiul  he  not  permitteti  himself  every  here  and  there 
to  subjoin  an  apolog)^  for  Rixtionalism,  or  an  argument  or  reflection  in  its 
favour. 

The  method  which  he  him  very  wisely,  as  far  as  the  interests  of  Rationalism 
are  concerned,  adopted,  is,  taking  advantage  of  the  conception  of  Christianity 
now  in  vogue  among  English  Protestants,  to  strive  to  carry  it  a  few  steps 
farther,  by  pointing  out  that  positive  doctrines  still  held,  arc  bound  up  with 
other  doctrines  and  methods  of  religious  conception  long  since  rejected. 
There  nre  probably  no  opinions  the  profession  of  which  at  present  raises  such 
a  storm  of  invective,  and  calls  down  such  a  flood  of  pity  and  contempt,  as 
those  on  magic  and  witchcraft  prevalent  three  hundred  years  ago  ;*  as  the 
ecclesiastical  miracles  and  the  "  fetishism  "  of  the  middle  ages  ;  the  principle 
that  it  is  in  itself  right  to  inflict  temporal  punishment  on  heretics  ;  or  that  those 
only  will  be  saved  who  hold  orthodox  doctrine  ;  or  that  religion  should  have 
t]ie  snpronio  direction  of  ixditics.     But  these  are  the  very  opinions  and  prin- 


*  Wo  do  not  here  speak  of  the  extent,  but  of  the  fact,  of  magic  and 

witchcraft. 
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ciples  which  Mr.  Lecky  passes  in  review,  and  which  he  endeavours  to  show 
to  be  connected  with  the  ethos  and  positive  doctrines  of  modern  Protestant- 
ism. In  an  indirect  manner,  therefore,  and  by  semi-historical  reflections  and 
arguments  bound  up  with  a  disliked  set  of  opinions,  does  he  assist  this 
modem  Protestantism  to  its  consummation.  Careless  men  will  be  more 
ready  to  accept  what  is  directed  against  what  they  oppose  ;  and,  once  accepted, 
its  tendency  will  bear  them  on,  even  though  they  never  distinctly  realize 
that  tendency  to  their  own  minds.  If  any  scruples  should,  however,  start  up 
in  the  minds  of  his  readers,  our  author  directs  their  attention  to  some 
circumstances  in  the  history  of  opinions,  which  we  do  not  remember  ever 
before  to  have  seen  either  so  distinctly  brought  forward  or  so  adroitly  used. 
Opinions  which  are  "  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age "  may  be  fonnally 
denied ;  but,  he  reminds  them,  they  may  also  cease  to  be  realized,  and  to 
exert  any  influence  on  the  minds  of  men.  They  may  become  mere  verbal 
formuhe :  to  be,  indeed,  repeated  as  occasion  requires,  but  of  which  no  one 
any  longer  cares  to  investigate  the  meaning,  or  ponder  the  bearing.  Have 
not,  he  iisks,  the  opinions  at  the  destniction  of  which  you  scmple,  akeady 
entered  into  this  dormant  state  which  is  the  natural  prelude  to  death  ?  Nay, 
are  they  not  practically  dead  ?  And  if  so,  why  should  we  not  cast  off  their 
exuvia?  ?  '  His  historical  investigations  have,  moreover,  led  him  to  some 
conclusions  respecting  the  manner  in  which  opmions  are  ordinarily  formed, 
M'hich  enable  him  to  state,  a,s  on  several  occasions  he  does  with  great  force, 
the  real  nature  and  logicjd  value  of  the  reasons  for  which  the  old  beliefs 
were  discarded  :  and  at  the  same  time  to  offer  a  veiy  powerful  apology  for 
the  new.  The  general  opinions  of  a  community  are,  he  says,  produced,  not 
so  nuich  by  real  argiunent,  as  by  a  process  of  adapfeition,  which  seeks  so  to 
modify  them  theit  they  may  hannonize  with  the  ethos  produced  by  those 
especially  prominent  and  energizing  opinions,  whicli  fonn  the  centres  of 
thought  and  action,  and  give  the  tone  to  the  comnmnity.  The  obvious 
corollary  is  that  if  we  are  to  have  any  opinions  at  all,  we  must  in  them  follow 
the  tendency  of  the  age,  and  the  tendency  of  the  age  is,  as  Mr.  Lecky  has 
but  little  difficulty  in  showing,  clearly  toward  Riitionalism.  And  lest  any 
one  should  dread  that  a  disintegration  of  dogmatic  Christianity  may  result 
in  consequences  injurious  to  human  happiness,  he  has  at  the  end  of  his  work 
a  chapter  on  "  The  Industrial  History  of  Rationalism,"  designed  to  prove  that 
Rationalism  has  as  much  encouraged  industry  as  Dogmatism  has  checked  it. 

But  the  style  of  Mr.  Lecky's  work  is  one  not  at  all  likely  to  raise  scruples 
in  careless  readers.  He  is  continually  lauding  the  moral  side  of  Christianity. 
What  in  Rationalism  would  be  repulsive  to  his  readers  he  does  not  bring 
boldly  forward,  but  rather  keeps  in  the  background,  and  leaves  silently  to  do 
its  work.  We  do  not  blame  Mr.  Lecky  for  this  ;  our  own  controversialists, 
and  all  sensible  and  practical  men,  do  the  same  ;  but  we  give  it  as  a  reason 
for  thinking  that  the  book  Ls  likely  to  take,  and  to  have  an  extensive,  though, 
perhaps,  in  great  measure,  an  indirect  influence.  There  are  other  and  very 
influential,  though,  apparently,  minor  reasons  for  thinking  this.  The  two 
thoughtful  and  very  suggestive  volumes  before  us  form  a  work  in  every 
respect  elegant.  The  publishers  have  not  been  backward  in  their  office,  and 
the  author  has  adorned  the  fmit  of  his  labours  with  an  easy  and  fluent  style, 
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which,  at  first,  seems  redundant,  but  in  which  every  clause  really  bears  ite 
part  in  there  solution  of  an  idea,  which  seldom  fails  to  impress  us.  We  obsen^e 
a  bigotry  of  view  and  a  bitterness  of  tone  when  speaking  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  is  unusual  in  writers  of  his  school ;  and  even  the  occm'rencc 
of  words — e.  g.y  Mariolatory — and  phrases  which  are  both  oflfensive  and  un- 
necessary. His  method  is  far  from  being  as  perfect  as  might  be  desired. 
With  respect  to  his  mattery  we  shall  have  to  speak  of  that  on  another  occasion, 
when  reviewing  his  work  at  length.  This,  indeed,  we  should  have  done  at  an 
earlier  period  had  we  not  been  prevented  by  press  of  matter. 


The  Spirit  of  the  Curi  of  Ars.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  I'Abbe 
MoNNiN.  Edited  by  John  Edward  Bowden,  Priest  of  the  Oratory  of 
St.  Philip  Neri.    London  :  Bums  &  Lambert. 

THOSE  of  our  readers  who  are  already  acquainted  with  the  origimd 
life  of  the  Cur6  of  Ars,  by  M.  Monnin,  or  with  the  smaller 
English  work  in  which  it  is  substantially  reproduced,  will  gratefully  welcome 
F.  Bowdcn's  translation  of  this  beautiful  little  book  ;  whilst  those  who  gaze 
for  the  first  time  in  its  pages  upon  the  finished  picture  of  the  saintly  priest, 
when  ripe  for  heaven,  and  listen  to  his  words  of  inspired  wisdom,  treasured 
up  by  one  who  lived  by  his  side,  and  is  now  treading  in  his  path,  will  be  led 
to  seek  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  previous  steps  by  which  such  a  height  of 
sanctity  was  reached,  and  by  which  the  dull  peasant  boy,  "  the  keeper,"  as 
he  himself  tells  us,  "  of  three  sheep  and  an  ass,"  attained  such  a  mastery  over 
the  powers  of  nature,  in  the  region  of  inaninaate  matter,  and  over  the  still 
niorc  stubborn  and  hidden  springs  of  the  perverse  and  wayward  will*  of 
men. 

There  are  two  sentences  in  the  little  book  before  us,  which  contain  the  key 
to  the  life  and  the  work  of  the  Cure  of  Ars.  "  The  priesthood,"  he  says, 
"  is  the  love  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus  ;  when  you  see  the  priest,  think  of  Jesus 
Christ."  And,  again,  "  It  is  only  the  first  step  that  is  difficult  in  the  way  of 
abnegation.  When  once  it  is  entered  upon,  we  go  straightforward ;  and 
when  once  we  have  acquired  this  virtue,  we  have  everything."  It  was  the 
]>ath  of  self-abnegation,  early  entered,  and  trodden  without  faltering  or 
Hinching  to  the  end,  which  led  John  Baptist  Vianney  to  that  state  of  sublime 
perfection  whicli  realized  his  own  ideal  of  the  priesthood,  and  wherein  his 
whole  being  was  so  spiritualized  as  to  become,  to  those  who  knew  him  best, 
only  a  thin  veil,  shrouding  from  their  eyes  the  visible  presence  of  Christ 

"  Tlie  Spirit  of  the  Cure  of  Ars  "  is  published  in  so  cheap  and  portable  a 
form  as  will,  we  trust,  make  it  the  familiar  pocket  companion  of  most  of  our 
voadors.  It  seems  needless,  therefore,  to  give  extracts  from  what,  to  be 
.il^prociatcd,  should  be  studied  as  a  whole.  We  rejoice  to  read  in  Father 
Bowdon's  preface,  that  "  the  Holy  Father  has  expressed  great  interest  in  the 
Deatificaiion  of  the  Cure  of  Ars,  and  has  desired  that  his  cause  may  be  intro- 
duced to  the  Ixoiiian  congi-egation  as  soon  as  i>ossible." 

It  is  surely  not  without  a  lesson  for  us,  that  the  unerring  hand  which  two 
centuries  ago  wTote  on  one  day  in  her  calendar  the  names  of  S.  IgnatiuBy 
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S.  Francis  Xavier,  and  S.  Teresa,  names  illustrious  alike  in  the  order  of 
nature  and  of  grace,  has,  added  to  it  in  these  days  of  overwrought 
intellectual  excitement,  and  worship  of  mere  intellectual  power,  that 
of  Benedict  Joseph  Labr(5,  and  is  preparing  to  place  beside  it  the 
names  of  John  Baptist  Vianney  imd  Anna  Maria  Taigi,  the  obscure  village 
cuTiS  and  the  humble  artizan's  wife.  It  is  to  teach  us  what  is  the  might  of 
mere  sanctity,  in^its  narrowest  and  lowest  sphere,  rendered  more  intense  by 
its  very  concentration,  of  the  charity  which  begins,  though  it  never  (as  the 
world  reads  the  proverb)  ends  at  home.  The  antichrist  of  our  day  comes 
forth  big,  brawny,  and  muscular,  with  brow  of  brass  and  hand  of  iron,  to 
defy  the  armies  of  the  living  God  ;  and  the  Church,  though  she  has  stores 
of  kingly  armour  in  her  treasure-house,  wherewith  in  time  past  she  has 
clothed  her  chosen  champions,  and  arrayed  S.  Augustine,  S.  Anselm,  and 
S.  Thomas  in  panoply  of  proof,  cares  not  to  unlock  them  now,  but  stoops  in 
her  tranquil  majesty  for  the  pebble  in  the  wayside  brook,  quells  the  giant 
once  more  with  the  shepherd's  sling  and  stone,  or  pins  him  to  the  earth  by 
the  feeble  hand  of  a  woman. 


In  consequence  of  an  accident,  We  are  obliged,  witli  much  regret,  to  post^ 
pone  until  January  our  notice  of  Mr.  Isaac  Butt's  truly  admirable  little 
volume  on  Irish  National  Education,  and  of  Mr.  Badeley's  learned  pamphlet 
on  the  legal  questions  concerning  the  Coiifessionali 

Errata, — At  page  421  of  the  present  nuuiber,  under  the  first  sentence  of 
the  second  paragraph  : — "  We  are  now,  then,  in  a  position  to  draw  out  some^ 
what  more  accurately  the  doctrine  which  we  sketched  in  a  fonner  article  on 
those  doctrinal  dicta  of  Popes,  which  are  not  definitions  of  faith"' — the  reader 
is  requested  to  note  that,  of  coiu^e,  we  are  not  speaking  of  those  doctrinal 
dicta  which  a  Pope  may  utter  merely  as  a  private  doctor. — At  page  298,  note  J, 
the  quotation  ought  to  be  acknowledged  as  taken  from  "  Maffei's  Annals." 
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APPENDIX    TO  THE 
•JUL.Y  ARTICLE  ON  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION. 

A  Protestant  j:fentlcinan  wlio  luis  had  much  personal  experience  in  Public 
School  Education  has  kindly  written  to  us  to  say,  that  he  has  read  the  first 
article  of  our  July  number  "  with  great  interest  and  considerable  sympathy." 
"  In  the  course  of  it,  however,"  he  says,  "  I  came  across  one  or  two  inaccu- 
racies, which,  perhaps,  the  author  of  the  article  would  be  glad  to  have  cor- 
rected." We  are  only  too  delighted  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  receiving  some 
correction  from  one,  whose  position  entitles  what  he  says  to  special  deference 
and  who  expresses  himself  so  kindly  and  so  courteously. 

"I  have  thought  it  best,"  says  our  correspondent,  **  just  to  jot  do^vn,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur,  the  few  mistakes  into  which  you  hiive  not 
unnaturally  fallen,  in  your  article  on  our  Public  Schools.  Indeed,  so  com- 
plicated is  our  system,  and  so  unintelligible  is  it  generally  considered  to  be 
to  non-gremials,  that  the  wonder  is,  not  that  there  are  some  mistakes  in  your 
remarks,  but  that  there  are  so  few. 

(a)  "  First  of  all,  then,  the  novel  *  Butler  Burke  *  enjoys  but  little  reputa- 
tion at  Eton,  as  it  does  not  represent  at  all  tndy  oiu'  Eton  life.  It  seems  to 
me  almost  a  j)ity  that  you  dignified  it  with  such  special  notice. 

(j3)  "  Your  allusion,  in  p.  3,  to  the  silence  of  the  Commissioners  on  the 
subject  of  morality,  takes  it  almost  for  gi"ant«d  that  it  was  not  gone  into  by 
them.  This  was  by  no  means  the  case  ;  only  evidence  on  that  point  could 
not  with  propriety  be  published. 

(y)  "  *  On  no  other  ground,'  p.  26.  Might  you  not  add  or  substitute,  *  be- 
cause it  saves  trouble'? 

(c)  "  The  description  of  a  flogging,  the  *  thuds  and  groans,*  is  overstated. 
Tlie  operation  is  not  very  fonnidable.  Boys  would  often  prefer  submitting 
to  it,  to  having  a  long  imposition  set  them  to  write  out.  It  is  very  seldom 
that  even  a  word  is  heard  from  the  victim. 

(i)  "  *  The  rest  fag '  (p.  32),  except  the  V.  form,  who  number  over  300  :  200  of 
whom,  or  more,  have  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  fag  *  lower  boys  *  (t,  c, 
boys  below  the  V.  form) :  rather  less  than  100  being  in  an  amphibious  stato, 
neither  enjoying  the  power  of  fagging  others,  nor  being  liable  to  l^e  fagged 
themselves. 

(^  " '  Cellar'  is  hold,  not  at  the  *  Christopher,'  as  stated  p.  20,  but  at  Hhe 
Top,'  which  is  a  beer-shop  in  another  house  nearer  the  College. 

(tj)  "  P.  35.  Considerable  pains  are  taken  by  most  tutors  in  preparing  their 
boys  for  Confirmation,  which  is  held  once  every  year  and  a  half  in  the  College 
chapel  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  During  the  few  previous  weeks  the  tutors 
give  instructions  on  the  subject  to  such  of  their  pupils  as  are  c^vndidatcs,  and 
see  them  two  or  throe  times  soiMirately  ;  during  which  inter^'iew  boys  not 
unfrcquently  open  out,  and  a  tutor  is  able  to  speak  plainly  about  points  in  a 
pupil's  character  on  which  he  has  never  previously  hiul  an  opportunity  of 
dwelling.  For  myself,  I  think  the  training  a  defective  one  ;  still,  the  period 
of  Confirmation  is  frequently  a  crisis  in  a  boy's  career.     Many  take  a  start 
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then  both  in  work  and  conduct ;  lEuid  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  general 
tone  and  discipline  of  the  school  is  better  in  the  school-times  during  which  a 
confirmation  takes  place,  than  at  other  periods. 

(0)  "  P.  36.  *  Chapel  once  a  week'  This  is  not  the  case.  The  foot  is,  the 
school  is  attached  to  the  college,  which  is  governed  by  a  Provost  and  Fellows, 
who  answer  to  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  a  Cathedral  They  keep  up  what  is 
called  *  double  daily  service '  all  the  year  round,  with  the  exception  of  part 
of  the  holidays.  The  boys  are  obliged  to  attend  this  once  every  half-holiday, 
or  about  three  times  a-week,  at  three  p.m. ;  and  twice  on  Sundays  or  holy 
days  at  eleven  and  three.  The  service  is  partly  choral  on  Sunday  mornings, 
and  the  afternoons  of  Sundays,  Saturdays,  saints  days  and  eves.  On  the 
other  days  it  is  simply  read.  Holy  Communion  is,  I  grieve  and  am  ashamed 
to  say,  only  celebrated  once  a  month,  and  on  some  of  the  greater  festivals. 
The  Communions  are  numerous. 

"  These  are  the  only  points  I  noticed  as  requiring  correction.'' 

We  hope  that  the  reader,  interested  in  the  subject  of  Public  Schools,  will 
examine  the  article  as  thus  corrected.  He  will  find  that  the  general  argument 
is  not  in  the  least  affected.  Public  Schools,  on  the  whole,  are  not  the  less 
objectionable ;  and  the  model  on  which  men  should  be  formed  is  not  the 
pattern  Englishman  of  the  nineteenth  century,  any  more  than  it  was  of  any 
earlier  generation.  That  it  has  happened  that  boys  have  passed  through  the 
ordeal  without  being  burned,  we  have  never  thought  of  denying ;  any  more 
than  we  should  be  so  bold  as  to  assert  that  an  express  train,  rolling  over  an 
embankment  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour,  would,  of  absolute  necessity,  be 
the  death  of  every  single  individual  it  contained.  Some  might  escape  with 
their  lives.  Many  often  have  done  so.  But  if  a  passenger,  on  the  strength 
of  his  having  got  off  with  a  contusion,  were  to  write  a  book  in  defence 
of  such  amusements,  or  endeavour  to  prove  to  the  simple-minded  that 
after  all  they  are  not  so  dangerous  as  is  imagined,  we  should  certainly  be 
inclined  to  look  upon  the  author  as  a  man  who  had  been  considerably  more 
shaken  by  his  accident  than  his  friends  thought  it  pleasant  to  believe.  That 
a  man  should  escape  a  railway  smash,  in  spite  of  the  accident,  is  intelligible 
enough  ;  but  that  he  should  escape  destruction  in  consequence  of  the  catas- 
trophe, is  a  proposition  which,  to  our  perceptions,  savours  far  more  strongly 
of  lunacy  than  of  logic. 

If  the  Public  School  system  be  intrinsically  bad— if  it  be  an  evil 
tree — it  will  not  bring  forth  good  fruit.  Why,  then,  not  cut  it  down, 
and  cast  it  into  the  fire  1  Are  not  these  days  in  which  specially  the 
voice  should  be  strong,  and  the  articulation  clear,  and  the  words  in- 
cisive ;  in  which,  without  compromise,  and  with  a  shrillness  which  makes 
itself  heard  like  a  solitary  voice  above  the  din  and  clang  of  the  world's  music, 
the  high  principles  of  everlasting  religion  should  be  made  to  pierce  willing 
and  unwilling  ears.  Why  bl^^lde^  with  uncertain  sounds  like  the  abortive 
attempts  of  a  young  bugler,  making  all  the  parade  of  speech  with  none  of 
its  effects  ?  Why  not  let  God's  note  be  heard  that  awakens,  because  it  startles 
and  contains  within  it  a  meaning  which,  like  the  Church  herself,  is  One,  Holy 
Catholic,  and  Apostolic  ?  Why  not  say  clearly,  there  is  but  one  pattern  man, 
and  it  is  Christ  ?    The  character  of  Christ,  and  of  an  Englishman  formed  by 
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the  Public  School  system,  are  very  opposite.  Will  you  sacrifice  the  English- 
man to  Christ,  or  Christ  to  the  Englishman  ?  On  which  will  you  model  ? 
The  clay  cannot  be  made  to  resemble  both.  They  are  utterly  different  sub- 
jects. Do  you  want  to  form  your  clay  to  meekness,  humility,  patience, 
chastity,  love  of  enemies,  forgivingness,  long-suffering,  sorrow,  and  the  rest  ? 
Do  you  wish  to  be  "  meek  and  humble  of  heart "  ?  Who  would  so  mock  you 
as  to  direct  you  to  John  Bull,  or  to  the  very  quintessence  of  Public  School 
refinement  ?  But,  it  will  be  said,  Englishmen  are  brave.  And,  let  us  ask  in 
return— more  brave  than  Christ  ?  And  truthful  More  so  than  "the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life  ?"  And  honourable.  More  honourable  than  He  who  paid 
the  last  farthing  of  his  creatures*  debt  ?  How  grand,  indeed,  would  it  not 
be  if  men,  if  Englishmen,  who  have  the  gift  of  noble  natures,  would  throw 
down  the  work  of  their'own  hands,  their  national  ideal,  and  take  up  Christ 
crucified !  They  would  not  then  be  so  sensitive  to  their  nationality.  They 
would  not  then  be  so  restless  till  they  had  pitched  upon  some  character  which 
they  imagined  blacker  than  their  own,  that  the  contrast  might  show  them  off 
to  advantage,  and  that  they  might  thus,  with  a  look  of  reason,  nestle  them- 
selves together  and  chirrup  each  other  mto  happy  dreams  of  being  birds  of 
pamdise  with  longer  tails  than  all  the  rest. 

All  such  childish  follies  would  melt  away.  Men,  measuring  themselves 
with  One  infinitely  superior  to  themselves,  would  not  be  tempted  to  think 
how  great  or  tnie  or  right  they  were,  but,  rather,  how  far  from  their  model 
they  still  found  themselves  to  be.  The  great  national  virtues  of  GrOg  and 
Magog,  honesty  and  courage,  would  recover  their  proportions  in  the  minds  of 
men,  and  give  due  liberty  to  the  development  of  other  perfections  qidte  as 
liigh  and  quite  as  necessary  to  the  proper  balance  of  the  human  souL  Hence, 
each  virtue  finding  its  due  location,  and  each  its  due  subordination  to  the 
other,  courage  would  exist  without  damaging  humility  ;  honour  without  en- 
couraging pride  ;  and  truth  would  cease  to  be  a  word  in  the  mouths  of  men, 
and  become  a  reality  pervading  every  gradation  of  the  social  scale,  unrestrained 
by  the  artificial  boundaries  of  expediency.  In  a  word,  the  creatures  of  God 
woidd  be  in  harmony  with  the  supernatural  law  and  heavenly  ideal,  and  the 
world  by  degrees  would  mitigate  its  frightful  clamour  of  discordant  sounds, 
and  day  by  day  set  itself  more  in  tune  with  the  harp  which  mystically  plays 
above. 

We  have  strongly  felt  that  as  long  as  Englishmen  are  suffered  to  pay  a  sort 
of  dulia  to  themselves,  and  put  it  down  as  a  kind  of  profanity  to  hint  at  the 
imperfections  of  the  national  ideal,  little  can  be  done  to  wean  them  away 
from  simple  fiesh  and  blood.  Break  their  idol  to  pieces,  and,  perchance,  they 
may  seek  another  god.  That  a  sincere  worshipper  of  a  walking-stick  should 
feel  annoyed,  were  the  object  of  his  special  adoration  broken  across  his  back 
by  the  profanity  of  an  unbeliever,  would  be  no  matter  of  surprise.  Probably 
he  would  not  only  lose  his  temper,  but  make  shipwreck  also  of  his  fiuth.  The 
former  ho  might  recover  at  his  earliest  convenience  ;  while  the  latter  would 
have  gone,  we  imagine,  never  to  return.  A  similar  effect,  we  hope,  may  be 
produced,  by  boldly  pointing  out  the  true  value  of  the  Englishman's  ideal 
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the  Canon  of  Scripture  at  this  time,  Home,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  64, 65  ; 
the  interim  of  all  the  great  doctors,  Tertnllian,  S.  Jerome,  S.  Irenseus, 
Clement,  Origen,  65  ;  process  of  fixing  the  Canon,  65,  66 ;  process  of 
rerifling  the  text  of  the  Exemplars,  67 ;  Origen's  own  manuscript  of  the 
New  Testament  becomes  the  basis  of  the  version  known  as  the 
Alexandrine,  68. 

Civilt^  Cattolica,  February,  1865  ;  the  Encyclical  of  December  8,  1864, 
246-255. 

,  February,  1865  ;  Liberty  of  Conscience,  517-525. 

y  July,  1865  ;  Modem  Spiritism,  525-532. 

Clarendon  (The  Earl  of).  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Public  School 
Education,  3,  5. 

' — -^  Opinion  of  Lrish  Land  System,  457. 

Clifton  (Bishop  of).  Remarks  on  the  Encyclical,  noticed,  257,258. 

Correspondant  (Le),  La  S.  Barthelemy,  reviewed,  281. 

Doctrinal  Decrees  op  a  Pontifical  Congregation.— The  Case  op 
Galileo,  376-425 :  Supposed  statement  of  the  case  on  the  part  of  a 
Catholic  belonging  to  the  school  of  the  Home  aiid  Foreign  Beview, 
376, 377  ;  real  point  at  issue  in  the  bindingness  of  instructions  issued  by 
the  Pope  imposing  lesser  censures  than  that  of  heresy,  378  ;  references 
in  regard  to  the  Pontifical  Congregations,  379  ;  the  language  of  the 
Munich  Brief,  380  ;  the  question  how  far  a  Congregational  decree  may 
be  at  the  same  time  an  utterance  of  the  Supreme  Pontifi*,  381  ;  general 
characters  of  Papal  declarations,  382,  383  ;  instance  of  letter  condemn- 
ing Gunther,  383, 384  ;  contrast  of  Pope  Zachary's  letters  to  S.  Boniface, 
384,  385  ;  decrees  of  Congregations  which  are  intended  to  be  taken  as 
doctrinal  instruction  to  the  whole  Church,  386,  387 ;  the  character  of 
the  Pope's  functions,  387,  388  ;  the  degree  of  interior  assent  required  to 
Congregational  decrees,  390-392  ;  the  question  concerning  the  decrees  in 
Galileo's  case,  392 ;  the  theological  considerations  involved,  392-396 ; 
scientific  principles  involved,  396-400  ;  historical  statement  of  the  case, 
401 ;  its  first  reference  to  the  Inquisition,  402  ;  disciplinary  decree  of 
the  Index,  403  ;  doctrinal  decree  of  the  Index,  404  ;  question  whether 
this  decree  was  infallible  and  was  so  regarded  by  cotemporaiy  Catholics, 
405-407  ;  Galileo's  statement  to  the  Holy  Office  in  1633,  407  ;  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Inquisition,  408-411 ;  Galileo's  abjuration,  411, 412  ;  circunir 
stances  afiecting  the  Decree,  412  ;  efiect  of  the  Decree  on  contemporary 
Catholics,  413,  414 ;  its  efiect  on  Catholic  men  of  science,  415 ;  the 
protestation  of  Newton's  Catholic  Editors,  416  ;  the  question  should  the 
Decree  have  been  allowed  to  remain  so  long  in  force,  417-419 ;  wisdom 
of  the  Church  in  her  treatment  of  the  whole  question,  420,  421  ;  classifica- 
tion and  consideration  of  Papal  dicta  which  are  not  definitions  of  Faith. 

Dupanloup  (Bishop),  Authorized  Translation  of  his  Remarks  on  Encyclical, 
noticed,  279. 

Eisteddfod,  an  Irish,  suggested,  74.  * 
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Ency diced  (the)  of  December  Sth,  1864,  246-255  :  Opportuneness  of 
the  Encyclical,  246 ;  its  beneficial  effects,  247 ;  two  Idnds  of  natur- 
alism, political  and  philosophical,  247  ;  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers  on  the 
modem  spirit,  248 ;  the  degrees  of  naturalism,  248,  249 ;  its  final  goal 
pantheism,  249  ;  direction  of  the  Encyclical  against  political  naturalism, 

250  ;  condemnation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 

251  ;  the  evil  and  misbelief  of  political  naturalism,  252  ;  its  tendency  to 
dissolve  the  union  between  Church  and  State,  252  ;  the  divine  founda- 
dation  of  human  society  in  the  family,  253  ;  the  Church  and  the  world, 

254,  255. 
Encyclique  (JJ)  et  les  Eveques  de  France,  reviewed,  121. 

English  History,  Proposed  Manual  of,  173-189 :  Great  difiiculties  of 
teaching  history,  174  ;  necessity  of  a  proper  Catholic  text-book  of* 
English  history,  175  ;  general  outline  of  such  a  book,  176 ;  its  proper 
division  into  books,  177,  178  ;  division  into  chapters,  179  ;  Skeleton  of 
the  whole  book,  180-186 ;  comparison  with  Dr.  Smith's  Greek  and 
Roman  histories,  186  ;  review  of  existing  manuals  of  English  histoiy, 
187-189. 

English  Ultramontanism,  two  papers  in  Frasev' 8  Magaziiief  noticed,  550-553 

Experiences  of  a  *Vert,  reviewed,  121. 

Ffoulkes  (E.  S.),  Christendom's  Divisions,  revieioed,  121. 

,  Letter  to  the  Editor,  140-142. 

Flanagan  (Rev.  Thomas),  Manual  of  British  and  Irish  History,  reviewed,  173. 

Formation  (The)  of  Christendom,  425-453  :  No  history  hitherto  of  the 
substitution  of  Christendom  for  Heathendom,  425  ;  Mr.  Allies's  studies 
in  the  Philosophy  of  History,  426  ;  S.  Augustine's  view  of  human  History 
427,  428  ;  Dean  Milman's  Jewish  History,  429  ;  the  Mediseval  Chro- 
nicles, 430  ;  Philosophical  History  a  result  of  Christianity,  431 ;  Mr. 
Allies,  contrast  of  Tacitus  and  Gibbon,  432  ;  consideration  of  man  as 
the  subject  of  History,  433-436  ;  Mr.  Allies's  comparison  of  Tacitos  and 
S.  Augustine,  437  ;  his  estimate  of  M.  Guizot  and  of  Dr.  Newman, 
438  ;  general  division  of  his  book,  439  ;  his  picture  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, 439-442 ;  the  Fall  of  Rome,  442-447  ;  Slavery  in  Rome,  447-449  ; 
sketch  of  S.  Peter's  arrival  at  Rome,  449  ;  comparison  of  Cicero  and  S. 
Augustine,  450,  451  ;  conclusion,  452. 

Fumiss  (Rev.  J.),  God  and  His  Creatures,  noticed,  279. 

Galileo  and  his  Condemnation  ("  Rambler,"  1852),  reviewed,  376. 

Geotiroy  (Vie  de  Madame),  noticed,  271-275. 

Gertrude  (Saint),  Life  and  Revelations,  noticed,  270,  271. 

Gibson  (Rev.  H.),  Catechism  Made  Easy,  noticed,  280. 

Gilbert  (Josiah)  and  S.  C.  Churchill.    The  Dolomite  Mountains,  noticed^ 

560,  564. 
Goode  (Very  Rev.  \V.)  Fulfilled  Prophecy,  reviewed,  189. 
Gougcnot  des  Mousseaux,  (Chevalier)  Les  Mediateurs  et  les  Moyens  de  la 

Magie,  noticed,  545-550. 

Harper  (Rev.  T.,  S.J.)  The  Claims  of  the  Anglican  Establishment,  notic€d,2^t 
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Havilland  (M.  de),  Mexique  sous  la  Maison  de  Hupsborg,  213. 

History  of  England  for  Family  Use,  revie^oed,  173. 

Hutchinson  (J.  M.),  Translation  of  the  Bishop  of  Orleans'  Pamphlet,  279. 

Inquisition  and  Galileo,  407-413. 

Irish  (The)  Land  Question,  453-473  :  Hypocrisy  of  the  way  in  which 
English  Statesmen  regard  this  question,  453  ;  conduct  of  Mr.  Cardwell, 
Mr.  Lowe,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  late  Committee,  454  ;  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  statement  shortly  before  his  death,  454  ;  his  speeches 
in  Parliament,  455,  456  ;  Mr.  Gavan  Duffy's  Small  Proprietors  Society, 
456  ;  Lord  Clarendon's  land  policy  in  1848,  457  ;  Character  and  Con- 
stitution of  the  late  Committee,  457,  458  ;  Mr.  Lowe's  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  proceedings,  451, 459 ;  Mr.  Dillon's  examination,  460  ;  Mr.  Lowe's 
examination  of  Judge  Longfield,  461  ;  character  of  the  witnesses  exa- 
mined, 461-464  ;  Report  of  the  Committee,  464  ;  analysis  of  the  evidence, 
465-468  ;  way  in  which  the  Report  came  to  be  adopted,  468-469  ;  real 
state  of  the  question,  470  ;  opinions  of  Political  Economists,  471  ;Mr' 
Mill  cited,  471,  472  ;  duty  of  the  Tenant  Right  Party,  473. 

Leeky  (W.  E.  H.),  Rise  and  Influence  of  Rationalism  in  Europe,  'iioticedy 

564,  566. 
Lewis  (Sir  G.  C),  Opinion  on  the  state  of  Public  Schools,  5. 
Liberty  of  CoyiMiencey  517-525 ;  Liberty  of  Conscience  the  Corollary  of 

Political  Naturalism,  517,   518  ;  justly  styled  an  Insanity  by  the  Pope, 

518-20  ;  and  also  the  Liberty  of  Perdition,  520-525. 
Lingard  (Rev.  Dr.),  his  History,  abridged  by  James  Burke,  A.B.,  reviewed, 

173. 
London  (The  Bishop  of),  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Public  School 

Education,  6,  38. 
Lyra  Liturgica,  iwticedy  542-545. 
Lyttelton  (Mr.  C.  G.)  Evidence  before  the  Public  School  Commission,  30. 

Mac  Hale  (Archbishop),  Irish  Translation  of  Homer,  69. 

Madden  (R.  R.),  Galileo  and  the  Inquisition,  revieioedf  376. 

Manning  (Archbishop),  Temporal  Mission  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  noticed,  533- 
536. 

Marshall  (T.  W.),  Catholic  Missions,"  'noticed,  553-560. 

Martin  (Abbe  F.),  Histoire  du  M.  Vuarin,  revieioed,  352. 

Massacre  of  S.  Bartholomew  (The),  281-319  ;  circumstances  of  the 
time  at  which  the  massacre  took  place,  and  object  of  the  present 
article,  281  ;  summary  review  of  the  principal  French  writers  on  the 
subject,  282 ;  character  of  the  preceding  historical  events,  282,  283 ; 
part  of  the  King  and  Queen,  283  ;  first  attack  on  Coligny,  283,  284 ; 
preliminary  arrangements  for  the  massacre,  284,  285  ;  second  and  fatal 
attack  on  Coligny ;  progress  of  the  massacre,  286,  287  ;  interview  of  the 
King  with  the  King  of  Navarre  and  Prince  of  Cond^,  287 ;  Catholics 
massacred,  288  ;  representation  of  the  massacre  to  foreign  courts,  289  ; 
the  King's  explanation  to  Parliament,  290  ;  no  ecclesiastic  named  in 
connection  with  the  massacre,  290 ;  the  duration  of  the  massacre  in 
Paris  and  the  provinces,  291,  292  ;  conduct  of  the  Count  de  Tende  in 
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Provence,  292 ;  of  de  Gordes  in  Dauphin^,  Saint  Harem  in  Auyergne 
and  the  Bishop  of  Lisieux,  293 ;  character  of  the  Pope  Gregoiy  XIII., 
294 ;  the  despatches  of  Salviati,  the  Nuncio  at  Fkuris,  295  ;  lefleciians 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Court  of  Rome  at  the  time,  296-299  ;  historical 
antecedents  of  Calvinism,  3()0 ;  character  and  policy  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  301  ;  the  Huguenot  war,  301-305  ;  the  correspondence  of 
Cardinal  d'Ossat,  306  ;  marriage  of  Henry  of  Navarre  to  Marguerite  de 
Yalois,  307 ;  Salviati's  interview  with  the  Queen  at  Blois,  308,  309 ; 
the  true  hypothesis  of  the  massacre,  310,  311  ;  motives  and  character  of 
the  King,  312  ;  the  character  of  Coligny,  313 ;  statements  of  Queen 
Margaret  and  the  Due  d'Anjou,  314  ;  extent  of  the  King's  order,  316 ; 
the  Queen's  letter  to  Strozzi,  317  ;  number  of  victims,  and  summaiy  of 
the  subject,  318. 

Maurice  (Rev.  F.),on  the  Encyclical,  171,  172. 

Mexican  (the)  Empire  and  the  Canadian  Confederation,  206-226 : 
Public  opinion  and  the  predictions  of  statesmen  baffled  by  the  result  of 
the  American  war,  206,  207  ;  difficulty  of  calculating  results  in  American 
politics  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  American  nation,  207,  208  ; 
actual  position  of  the  United  States  and  other  American  Grovemments, 
208, 209  ;  original  idea  of  the  Mexican  empire,  209,  210 ;  difficulty  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian's  task,  210 ;  vast  riches  of  Mexico,  210,  211 ;  M. 
Chevalier's  picture  of  the  country,  211,  212  ;  contrast  of  Mexico  and 
Brazil,  212  ;  contrast  of  the  original  English  and  Spanish  colonists  of 
America,  213  ;  the  actual  and  possible  races  of  Mexico,  214,  215 ;  the 
religious  question,  215  ;  relations  of  the  Empire  with  the  Church, 
216-218  ;  its  dependence  on  France,  218-219  ;  the  project  of  a  Cana- 
dian Confederation,  219,  220  ;  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  opinions  on  colonial 
policy,  220  ;  policy  of  Canada  during  the  American  war,  221  ;  popula- 
tion and  resources  of  the  North  American  colonies  collectively  con- 
sidered, 222;  Mr.  D'Arcy  McGee's  speeches  on  the  question  of  oon&deia- 
tion,  223-225 ;  present  state  of  the  negotiation  with  the  Imperial 
Government,  225-226. 

Mexique  et  son  Avenir,  rcvientdy  206. 

McGee  (the  Honourable  T.  D'Arcy),  Speeches  and  Addresses,  revievoedj  206. 

Mill  (Mr.  J.  Stuart),  on  right  of  Property  in  Land,  471. 

Examination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Philoflophy^  474. 

Monnin  (Abb6),  Spirit  of  the  Cur^  d'Ars,  noticed^  566,  577. 

Month  (the),  May,  June,  1865,  noticed^  276,  277. 

Montor  (Chevalier  de)  Histoire  d'Urbain  VIII.,  reviewed,  376. 

Moreau  (Henri),  La  Politique  Francaise  en  Amerique,  reviewed,  206. 

Morgan  (Professor  de),  Notes  on  the  Ante-Gralilean  Copemicans,  reviewed^  376. 

Morris  (Canon),  Last  Illness  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  noticed^  256. 

Motion  of  the  Earth,  376. 

Murray  (Patricio,  D.D.),  Tractatus  de  Ecclesia  Christi,  notiudy  261-868. 
De  Ecclesia,  quoted,  123. 

Newman  (Very  Rev.  D.)  on  Public  School  Education,  17,  18,  25,  38. 

O'Donogiiue  (General)  and  the  Mexici\u  Empire,  2C)9. 


